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DON QUIXOTR 

fMraviei. ms Ckbtaxtb SxAmftA, a celehnled 
I^NUilih author, whose iininortel Don Qmixoit has, for 
iMarly three hundred yean, been the delight of the 
reading world, was born at AlcaU de Henares, October 
9, 1M7, and died (on the Mine day ai Shakespeare), 
April 23, 1616. 

He was educated at Uie unirersltles of Salamanca 
and Madrid ; enlisted about 1670 in the papal army ; 
urns wounded at the liunons naval battle of Lepanto in 
1571 ; was captured by the Algerines about 1676 and 
detained in slavery, enduring great sufferings; was 
ransomed in 1680, and, after returning to Spain, he 
served several campaiens in the Spanish army. 

The first work which he is known to have published 
was Onlalea, a pastoral romance which appeare<l in 
1684, the same year in which he married Catslina de 
Palacios Salaiar y Yozmediano. 

He subsequently wrote numerous dramas (among 
fhem Jirmnanea, a tragedy), but, although some of 
them were successftilly performed, they failed to relieve 
him from the severe poverty from which he Is said to 
have suflered. 

From about 1588 to 1600 he resided at Seville, and in 
Madrid fh>m 1606 until his death. In 1605 he pub- 
Mshed the first part of his famous satirical woric 
called Don Qnixot* dt la MoHrka, which was designed 
to rebuke and correct the tendency of his countrymen 
to delight in the extravagant romances of chivalry. It 
Immediately obtaiued immense popularity, but was not 
followed by the second part until ten years later, In 
1616. 

In speaking of Don QmtxoU, in his TnbrodueHon to Okt 
Literatun of Ewrop^, Hallam says: "It is the only 
book in the Spanish language which can now he said 
to pos eo ss much of a European reputation. It is to 
Xurope in general what Ariosto Is to Italy and Shakes- 
peare to England.** . . . 

We have endeavored to preserve in this abridge- 
ment the general outlines of the story and the spirit 
of the original. Adopting the translation of Charles 
Jervas, we have used our author's own language 
throughout, firamlng our plan on the Idea that the 
IVin*s relatives and friends, after allowing him to 
commit many estmvagances, adopted means for his 

VOL. v.— W. H. 



reooveiy, and sent fbrth the bachelor SampaoQ On* 
naco to vanquish him with his own weapons, wheivia 
he fails in his first encounter, as the Knight of the Mir- 
rors, but ultimately succeeding as the Knight of ttie 
Whits Moon, vanquishes Don Quixote and exacts his 
knightly promise to return home. 

As Sancho Pania*s Government of the Island could 
not properly be omitted fh>m *'A Library ut Wit and 
Humor,*' we have, in order to show how the "thing 
was brought about,*' and the fbU^lment of the Don's 
repeated promise to that effect, related enough of 
their visit to the Duke's palace to explain the con- 
firmation olt this extravagance by the Duke and the 
Duchess. On the whole, we think thi^ those who have 
already read Don Qu^doU will be amused at the short 
space in which we have preserved the tone of the story, 
and we beliere that those who read our version for th^ 
iint time, will be led to read the whole story.] 

OF THE QUALIT7 AND MANNER OF LIFB 
OF OUR RENOWNED HERO. 

Down in a villajse of La Mancha,* the 
name of which I have no desire to reool- 
lectf there lived, not lone ago, one of 
those gentlemen who usually keep a lance 
upon a rack, an old buckler, a lean horse, 
and a coursing greyhound. Soup, com* 
posed of somewhat more mutton than 
beef, the fragments served up cold on 
most nights, lentils on Fridays^ collops 
and egffs on Saturda3rs, and a pigeon by 
way of addition on Sundays, consumed 
three-fourths of his income ; the remain- 
der of it supplied him with a cloak of fine 
cloth, velvet breeches, with slippers of 
the same for holidays, and a suit of the 
best homespun, in which he adorned him- 
self on week days. His family consisted 
of a housekeeper above forty, a niece not 
quite twenty, and a lad who served him 
both in the field and at home, who could 
saddle the horse or handle the pruning- 

* Partly In the kingdom of Amgon, and partly iu 
Osstile. 
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hook. The age of onr gentleman bor- 
dered upon fifty years ; he was of a strong 
constitution, spare-bodied, of a meagre 
visage, a very early riser, and a lover of 
the chase. Some pretend to say that his 
surname was QuLxada,* or Quesada, for 
on this point his historians differ ; though, 
from veiy probable ooi^eccures, we may 
conclude that his name was Quixana. 
This is, however, of little importance to 
our history ; let it suffice that, in relating 
it, we do not swerve a jot from the truth. 
Be^ it known, then, that the afore- 
mentioned gentleman, in his leisure mo- 
ments, which composed the greater part 
of the year, gave himself up with so 
much ardor to the perusal or books of 
chivalry, that he almost wholly neglected 
the exercise of the chase, and even the 
regulation of his domestic affairs ; indeed, 
80 extravagant was his zeal in this pur- 
suit, that he sold many acres of arable 
land to purchase books of knight-errantry, 
collecting as many as he could possibly 
obtain. Among them all, none pleased 
him 80 much as those written oy the 
famous Feliciano de Silva, whose bnlliant 
prose and intricate style were, in his 
opinion, infinitely precious, especially 
those amorous speeches and challenges 
in which they so abound: such as : ''Tlie 
reason of the unreasonaole treatment of 
my reason so enfeebles my reason, that 
with reason I complain of your beauty." 
An(l again : * * Tne hi^h heavens that, 
with your divinity, divinely fortify ^ou 
with the stars, rendering you meritorious 
of the merit merited by j^our greatness." 
These and similar rhapsodies distracted 
the poor gentleman, for he labored to 
comprehend and unravel their meaning, 
which was more than Aristotle himself 
could do, were he to rise from the dead 
expressly for that purpose. He was not 
quite satisfied as to the wounds which 
i)on Belianis gave and received : for he 
could not help thinking that, however 
skilful the surgeons were who healed 
them, his face and whole body must be 
covered with seams and scars. Never- 
theless, he commended his author for 
concluding his book with the promise of 
that interminable adventure; and he 
often felt an inclination to seize the pen 
himself and conclude it, literally as it is 
there promised ; this he would doubtless 



^ Qitixadiu slgniflos "Jaws. 
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have done, and not without imoeess, had 
he not been diverted from it by medita- 
tions of ^ater moment, on which his 
mind was incessantly employed. 

He often debated with the curate of the 
village, a man of learning and a graduate 
of Si^enza, which of the two was the 
best Knight, Palmerin of Eneland, or 
Amadis de Oaul ; but Master Nicholas, 
barber of the same place, declared that 
none ever came up to the Knight of the 
Sun ; if, indeed, any one coula be com- 
pared to him, it was Don Galaor, brother 
of Amadis de Graul, for he had a genius 
suited to eveiything ; he was no effemi- 
nate knight, no whimperer, like his 
brother ; ana in point of courage he was 
by no means his inferior. In short, he 
became so infatuated with this kind of 
study, that he passed whole days and 
nights over these books ; and thus, with 
little sleeping and much reading, his 
brains were dried up and his intellect 
deranged. His imagination was full of 
all that he had read — of enchantments, 
contests, battles, challenges, wounds, 
courtships amours, tortures and im- 
possible absurdities; and so firmly was 
ne persuaded of the truth of the whole 
tissue of visionaiy fiction, that, in his 
mind, no history in the world was more 
authentic. The Cid Ruv Diaz, he as- 
serted, was a very good knight, but not 
to be compared with the Knignt of the 
Flaming Sword, who, with a single back- 
stroke, cleft asunder two fierce and mon- 
strous giants. He was better pleased 
with Bernardo del Carpio, because, at 
Roncesvalles, he slew Koland the En- 
chanted, by availing himself of the 
stratagem employed by Hercules upon 
Antaeus, whom he squeezed to death 
within his arms. He spoke very favor- 
ably of the giant Morganti, for, although 
of that monstrous brood who are always 
proud and insolent, he alone was courteous 
and well-bred. Above all he admired Ri- 
naldo'de Montalvan, particularly when he 
saw him sallving forth fix)iu his castle to 
plunder all he encountered, and when, 
moreover, he seized upon that image oi 
Mahomet which, accoraine to histor}'. was 
of massive gold. But ne would have 
^ven his housekeeper, and even his niece 
into the bargain, tor a fair opportunity 
of kicking the traitor Galalon. 

In fine, his judgment being completely 
obscured, he was seized with one of the 
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Btrangest fancied that ever entered the 
head of anv madman : this was. a belief 
that it behooved him, as well for the 
advanoement of his fflory as the service 
of his country, to become a knight- 
errant, and traverse the world, armed 
and mounted, in quest of adventures, 
and to practise all that had been per- 
formed by knights-errant of whom he 
had read; redressing every species of 
grievance, and exposing himself to 
dangers which, being surmounted, might 
secure to him eternal glory and renown. 
The poor gentleman imagined himself at 
least crowned Emperor of Trebisond, by 
the valor of his arm ; and thus wrapped 
in these agreeable delusions, and borne 
away by the extraordinary pleasure he 
found in them, he hastened to put his 
designs into execution. 

The first thing he did was to scour up 
some rusty armor, which had been his 
great-grandfather*s and had lain many 
years neglected in a comer. This he 
cleaned and adjusted as well as he could ; 
but he found one grand defect : the helmet 
was incomplete, having onlv the morion ; 
this deficiency, however, ne ingeniou8l3r 
supplied by making a kind of vizor of 
pasteboard, which, being fixed to the 
morion, gave the appearance of an entire 
helmet It is true, indeed, that, in order 
to prove its strength, he drew his sword 
and gave it two strokes, the first of which 
instantly demolished the labor of a week ; 
but, not altogether approving of the 
facility with wnich it was destroyed, and 
in order to secure himself against a 
similar misfortune, he made another 
vizor, which, having fenced in the inside 
with small bars of iron, he felt assured of 
its strength, and, without making any 
more experiments, held it to be a most 
excellent helmet. 

In the next place he visited his steed ; 
and, although this animal had more 
blemishes than the horse of Gonola, 
which ''tantum pellis et ossa fiiity yet, 
in his eyes, neither the Bucephalus of 
Alexander, nor the Cid*s Babieca, could 
be compared with him. Four days was 
he delioeratin^ upon what name he 
should ^ve him ; for, as he said to 
himself, it would be very improper that 
a horse so excellent, appertaining to a 
knight so famous, should be without an 
appropriate name ; he therefore en- 
deavored to find one that should express 



what he had been before he belonged to 
a knight-errant, and also what he now 
was; nothing could, indeed, be more 
reasonable than that, when the master 
changed his state, the horse should like- 
wise change his name and assume one 
pompous and hieh-sounding, as became 
the new order he now professed. So, 
after having devised, altered, lengthened, 
curtailed, rejected and again framed in 
his imagination a variety of names, he 
finally aetermined^ upon Rozinante,* a 
name, in his opinion, sonorous and full 
of meaning ; importing that he had been 
only roziH, a arudge-horse, before his 
present condition, and that now he was 
before all the rozins in the world. 

Having ^ven^ his horse a name so 
much to his satisfaction, he resolved to 
&c upon one for himself. This con- 
sideration employed him eight more 
davs, when at length he determined to 
call himself Don Quixote ; whence some 
of the historians of this most true 
Jiistory have concluded that his name 
was certainly Quixada, and not Quesada, 
as others would have it. Then recollect- 
ing that the valorous Amadis, not con- 
tent with the simple appellation of 
Amadis, added thereto the name of his 
kingdom and native country, in order to 
render it famous, styling himself Amadis 
de Gaul * so he, hke a good knight, also 
added the name of his province, and 
called himself Don Quixot^ de la 
Mancha; whereby, in his opinion, he 
iully proclaimed his lineage and country, 
which, at the same time, he honored by 
taking its name. 

His armor being now ftirbished, his 
helmet made perfect, his horse and him- 
self provided with names, he found 
nothing wanting but a lady to be in love 
with ; for a knight-errant without the 
tender passion was a tree without leaves 
and fruit — a body without a soul. ' ' If, " 
said he, **for my sins, or, rather, through 
my good fortune, I encounter some giant 
— an ordinary occurrence to knights- 
errant — and overthrow him at the first 
onset, or cleave him in twain, or, in 
short, vanquish him and force nim to 
surrender, must I not have some lady to 
whom I may send him as a present? 

* From rozin, a common drudge-horse, and anU^ 
before ; hji Alexander's homo wiub called Bncephulu% 
frum his btill-hcnd, Hnd the Kuight of tho Sim's, Cur* 
uci iu, from a hvru hi tho furvh<»ad.— Jabvis. 
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that, wlien he enters into the presence 
of my charming mistress, he may throw 
himself upon his knees before her, and 
in a submissiye, humble voice, say, 
* Madam, in me you behold the giant 
Caraculiambro, lord of the island Malen- 
drania, who, being vanquished in single 
combat by the never-enough-to-be-praised 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, am by him 
commanded to present myself before you, 
to be disposed of according to the will 
and pleasure of your highness.' ** How 
happy was our good knight after this 
harangue ! ^ How much more so when he 
found a mistress ! It is said that, in a 
neighboriiif; village, a good-looking peas- 
ant girl resided, of whom he had formerly 
been enamoured, although it does not 
appear that she ever knew or cared about 
it ; and this was the lad:^ whom he chose 
to nominate mistress of his heart He 
then sought a name for her, which, with- 
out entirely departing from her own, 
should incline and approach towards that 
of a princess or ^jreat lady, and dc; 
termined upon Dulcinea del Toboso (for 
she was a native of that village), a name, 
he thought, harmonious, uncommon and 
expressive — ^like all the others which he 
had adopted 



GOES FORTH ON HIS FIRST SALLY. 

As soon as these arrangements were 
made, he no longer deferred the execu- 
tion of his project, which he hastened 
from a consideration of what the world 
suffered by his delays : so many were the 
grievances he^ intended to redress, the 
wroncs to rectify, errors to amend, abuses 
to reform and debts to discharge ! There- 
fore, without communicating his inten- 
tions to anybody, and wholly unobserved, 
one morning before day, being one of the 
most sultiy in the month of July, he 
armed himself cap-a-pie, mounted Kozi- 
nante, placed the helmet on his head, 
braced on his target, took his lance and, 
through the private gate of his back 
yard, issued forth into the open plain, in 
a transport of joy to think he had met 
with no obstacles to the commencement 
df his honorable enter])rise. But scarce 
had he found himself on the plain, when 
he was assailed by a recollection so terri- 
ble as almost to make him abandon the 
undertaking; for it just then occurred to 



him that he was not yet dubbed a knight ; 
therefore, in conformity to the laws of 
ehivalrv, he neither could nor ought to 
enter the lists against any of that order ; 
and, if he had oeen actually dubbed, he 
should, as a new knight, have worn white 
armor, without any device on his shield, 
until he had gained one by force of arms. 
These considerations made him irresolute 
whether to proceed ; but, frenzy prevail- 
ing over reason, he determined to get 
himself made a knight by the first one he 
should meet, like man v others of whom 
he had read. As to white armor, he re- 
solved, when he had an opportunitv, 
to scour his own, so that it should 
be whiter than ermine. Having now 
composed his mind, he proceeded, taking 
whatever road ^ his horse pleased ; for 
therein, he believed, consisted the true 
spirit of adventure. 

Our new adventurer, thus pursuing his 
way, conversed within himself, sa^ng, 
*^ Who doubts but that in future times, 
when the true history of my fiunous 
achievements is brought to light, the sage 
who records them will in uiis manner 
describe mv first sally : ' Scarcehr had 
ruddy Phoebus extended over the face of 
this wide and spacious earth the golden 
filaments of his beautiful hair, and 
scarcely had the little painted birds, with 
their forked tongues, nailed, in soft and 
mellifluous harmony, the approach of the 
rosy harbinger of mom, who, leaving the 
soft couch of her jealous consort, had just 
disclosed herself to mortals through the 
gates and balconies of the Mancn^zan 
horizon, when the renowned knight, Don 

auixote de la Mancha, quitting the 
Dth^l down, mounted Rozinante, his 
famous steed, proceeded over the ancient 
memorable plain of Montiel ' (which was 
indeed the truth). O happy era, happy 
age!" he continued, ''when myglonous 
deeds shall be revealed to the world! 
deeds worthy of being engraven on brass, 
sculptured in marble and recorded by the 
pencil ! And thou, O sage enchanter, 
whosoever thou mayest be, destined to 
chronicle this extraordinary history ! 
forget not, I beseech thee, my good 
Rozinante, the inseparable companion of 
all my toils!*' Then again, as if really 
enamoured, he exclaimed, '' O Dulcinea, 
my princess ! sovereign of this captive 
heart ! greatly do }'ou wrong me oy a 
cruel aoherenco to your decree, forbidding 
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me to appear in the presence of your 
beauty 1 i)eign, O lady, to think on this 
enslaved heart, which, for love of you, 
endures so many panss !'' , 

In this wild strain ne continued, imita- 
ting the stvle of his books as nearly as he 
could, and proceeding slowly on, while 
the sun arose with such intense heat that 
it was enough to dissolve his brains, if 
any had been left He travelled almost 
the whole of that day without encounter- 
ing anything worthy of recital, which 
caused him much vexation, for he was 
impatient for an opportunity to prove the 
valor of his powerml arm. 

Some authors say his first^ adventure 
was that of the Pass of Lapice ; others 
affirm it to have been that of the wind- 
mills ; but, from what I have been able 
to ascertain of this matter, and have 
found written in the annals of La 
Mancha, the fact is that he travelled all 
that day, and, as night approached, both 
he and his horse were wearied and dying 
with hunger ; and in this state, as he 
looked around him, in hopes of discover- 
ing some castle or shepherd's oot, where 
he might repose and find reireshment, he 
descried, not far from the road, an mn, 
which te him was a star conducting him 
to the portals, if not the palace, of his 
redemption. He made all the haste he 
could, and reached it at nightfall There 
chanced to stand at the door two ^oung 
women on their journey to Seville, m the 
oompanv of some carriers who rested 
there that night Now, as everything 
that our adventurer saw and conceived 
was, by his imagination, moulded to what 
he had read, so, in his c^es, the inn 
appeared to be a castle, with its four 
turrets and pinnacles of shining diver, 
together with its drawbridge, deep moat, 
and all the appurtenances with which 
such castles are usualhr described. When 
he had advanced within a short distance 
of it, he checked Rozinante, expecting 
6 ):ne dwarf would mount the battle- 
ments, to announce hy sound oi trumpet 
the arrival of a knight-errant at the 
castle; but finding them tardy, and 
Kozinante impatient for the stable, he 
approached the inn-door, and there saw 
the two girls, who to him appeared to be 
beautiful damsels or lovely dames emot- 
ing themselves before the gate of Uieir 
castle. 

It happened that, just at this time, a 



swineherd collecting his hogs (I make no 
apolo^, for so they are called) from an 
acljoining stubble-field, blew the horn 
which assembles them together, and in- 
stantly Don Quixote was satisfied, for he 
imagined it was a dwarf who had given 
the^ signal of his arrival With extra- 
ordinary satisfaction, therefore, he went 
up to the inn; upon which the ladies, 
being startled at the sight of a man 
armed in that manner, with lance and 
buckler, were retreating into the house, 
but Don Quixote, perceiving their alarm, 
raised his pasteboard vizor, thereby partly 
discovering his meagre, dusty visage, 
and, with gentle demeanor and placid 
voice, thus addressed them: ^'Fly not, 
ladies, nor fear any discourtesy^ for it 
would be wholly inconsistent with the 
order of knighthood, which I profess, to 
offer insult to any person, much less to 
virgins of that exalted rank which your 
appearance indicates." The girls stared 
at nim, and were endeavoring to find out 
his face, which was almost concealed by 
the sori^ vizor ; but, hearing themselves 
called^ virgins, they could not forbear 
laughing, and to such a degree that Don 
Quixote was displeased, ana said to them, 
** Modesty well becomes beauty, but ex- 
cessive lauffhter, proceeding from a slight 
cause, is folly; out I say not this to 
humble or distress you, for m^ part is no 
other than to do you service." This 
language, so unintelligible to the ladies, 
added to the uncouth figure of our 
knight, increased their laughter; conse- 
quently, he grew more indicant, and 
would have proceeded further, out for the 
timely appearance of the innkeeper, a 
very corpulent, and therefore a vcijr 
pacific man, who, upon seeing so ludi« 
crous an object, armed, and with accoutre- 
ments so ill-sorted as were the bridle, 
lance, buckler and corslet, felt disposed 
to join the damsels in demonstrations of 
mirth ; but, in truth, apprehending some 
danger from a form thus strongly forti- 
fied, he resolved to behave with civility, 
and therefore said, " If, Sir Knight, you 
are seeking^ for a lodging, you will here 
find, excepting a bed (for there are nono 
in this inn), everything in abundance." 
Don Quixote, perceiving the humility of 
the governor of the fortress, for such to 
him appeared the innkeeper, answered, 
'*Por me, Sijsrnor Castellano, anything 
will sufiice, since arms are my orzu^ 
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ments. warfare mjr repose." The host 
thougnt he called him Castellano because 
he took him for a sound Castilian, 
whereas he was an Andalusian, of the 
coast of 8t Lucar, as great a thief as 
Cacus, and not less mischievous than a 
collegian or a page ; and he replied, ^* If 
so, your worship* s beds must be hard 
rocks, and your sleep continual watching ; 
and that oeing the case, you may dis- 
mount with a certainty of finding here 
sufficient cause for keeping awake the 
whole year, much more a single night" 
So saymg, he laid hold of Don Quixote's 
stirrupj who alighted with much difficulty 
and pain, for he had fasted the whole of 
the day. He then desired the host to 
take special care of his steed, for it was 
the finest creature that ever fed ; the inn- 
keeper examined him, but thought him 
not so good by half as his master had 
represented him. Having led the horse 
to the stable, he returned to receive the 
orders of his guest, whom the damsels, 
beinjs; now reconciled to him, were dis- 
arming ; they had taken off the back and 
breast plates, but endeavored in vain to 
disengage the gorget or take off the 
cuunterieit beaver, which he had fastened 
with green ribbons in such a manner that 
they could not be untied, and he would 
upon no account allow them to^ be cut ; 
therefore he remained all that night with 
his^ helmet on, the strangest and most 
ridiculous figure imaginable. 

AVhile these frivolous girls, whom he 
still conceived to be persons of quality 
and ladies^ of the castle, were disarming 
hin^, he said to them, with infinite grace, 
'* Never before waa knight so honored by 
ladies as Don Quixote, a fler his departure 
from his native village I Damsels attended 
upon him ; princesses took charge of his 
steed I llozinante — for that, ladies, is 
the name of my horse, and Don Quixote 
de la Mancha my own, although it was 
not my intention to have discovered my- 
bclf until deeds, performed in your ser- 
vice, should have proclaimed me ; but, 
impelled to^ make so just an application 
of that ancient romance of Lanzarote to 
my present situation, I have thus pre- 
maturely disclosed my name; :^et the 
time shall come when your ladyships may 
command and I obey: when the valor 
of my arm shall make manifest the desire 
I have to serve you." The girls, un- 
accustomed to such rhetorical nourishes, 



made no reply, but asked whether he 
would please to eat anything. *'I shaU 
willingly take some food," answered Don 
Quixote, ''for I apprehend it would be 
of much service to me." That day hap- 
pened to be Friday, and there was nothing 
in the house but some fish, of that kind 
which in Castile is called abadexo; in 
Andalusia, bacallao ; in some parts, cura- 
dillo: and in others, truchuda.* They 
asked if his worship would like some 
truchuela, for they had no other fish to 
offer him. *' If there be many trout- 
lings." replied Don Quixote, '* they will 
supply the place of one trout ; for it b 
the same to me whether I receive eight 
single reals or one piece of eight More- 
over, these troutlings may be preferable, 
as veal is better than beef, and kid 
superior to goat Be that as it may, let 
it come immediately, for the toil and 
weight of arms cannot be sustained by 
the body unless the interior be supplied 
with aliments." For the benefit ot the 
oool air, they placed the table at the door 
of the inn, and the landlord produced 
some of his ill-soaked and worse-cooked 
bacallao, with bread as foul and black as 
the knight's armor; but it was a spec- 
tacle highly risible to see him eat^ for his 
hands being engaged in holding his 
helmet on and raising the beaver, he 
could not feed himself : therefore one of 
the ladies performed tnat office for him. 
But to drink would have been utterly im- 
possible, had not the innkeeper bored a 
reed, and, placing one end into his 
mouth, at the other poured in the wine ; 
and ^1 this he patiently endured rather 
than cut the lacings of his helmet 

In the meantime, there came to the inn 
a sow-doctor, who, as soon as he arrived, 
blew his pipe of reeds four or five times, 
which finall}^ convinced Don Quixote that 
he was now in some famous castle, where 
he was regaled with music ; that tne poor 
John was trout, the bread of the purest 
white, the strolling wenches ladies of dis- 
tinction, and the mnkeeper governor of 
the castle ; consequently, he remained 
satisfied with his enterpnse and first sally, 
though it troubled him to reflect that he 
was not yet a knight, feeling persuaded 
that he could not lawnilly engage in any 
adventure until he had b^n invested with 
the order of knighthood. 

• The fiab called jM>or John^ or little troutii. 
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THE PLEASANT METHOD DON QUIXOTE 
TOOK TO BE DUBBED A KNIGHT. 

Agitated by this idea, he abraptly 
finished his scanty supper, called the inn- 
keeper, and, shutting himself up with 
him in the stable, he fell on his knees 
before him and said, *^ Never will I arine 
from this place, valorous knight, until 
your courtesy shall vouchsafe to grant a 
boon which it is mv intention to request : 
a boon that will reaound to your fflory and 
to the benefit of ail mankind."^ The inn- 
keeper, seeing his guest at his feet, and 
hearing such language, stood confounded, 
and stared at him, without knowing what 
to do or say ; he entreated him to rise, 
but in vain, until he had promised to 
grant the boon he requested. **I ex- 
pected no less, signor, from your great 
magnificence, '' replied Don Quixote; 
*'know, therefore, that the boon I have 
demanded, and wnich vour liberality has 
conceded, is, that on the morrow you will 
confer on me the honor of knighthood. 
This night I will watch ^ my arms in the 
chapel of your castle, in order that, in 
the morning, my earnest desire may be 
fulfilled, and I may with propriety tra- 
verse the four quarters of the world in 
auest of adventures for the relief of the 
aistressed, conformable to the duties of 
chivalry and of knights-errant who, like 
myself, are devoted to such pursuits." 

The host, who, as we have said, was a 
shrewd fellow, and had already enter- 
tained some doubts respecting the wits 
of his guest, was now confirmed in his 
suspicions; and, to make sport for the 
nignt, determined to follow his humor. 
He told him, therefore, that his desire 
was very reasonable, and that such pur- 
suits were natural and suitable to knights 
so illustrious as he appeared to be, and as 
his gallant demeanor fully testified ; that 
he had himself, in the days of his youth, 
followed that honorable profession and 
travelled over various parts of the world 
in search of adventures — failing not to 
visit the suburbs of Mala^, the^ isles of 
Kiaran, the compass^ of Seville, the 
market-place of Segovia, the olive-field 
of Valencia, the rondilla of Grenada, the 
coast of St. Lucar, the fountain of Cor- 
dova, the taverns of Toledo, and divers 
other parts, where he had exercised the 
ability of his heels and the dexterity of 
his hands : committing sundry wrongs, 



soliciting widows, courting damsels, cheat- 
ing youths — ^in short, making himself 
known to most of the tribunals in Spain ; 
and that finally he had retired to this 
castle, where he lived upon his revenue 
and that of others, entertaining therein 
all knights-eirant of every quality and 
degree, solely for the love he 1bore them, 
ana that they might share their fortunes 
with him in return for his ^od-will. He 
further told him that in his castle there 
was no chapel wherein he could watch his 
armor, for it had been pulled down, in 
order to be rebuilt ; but that, in cases of 
necessity, he knew it miffht be done 
wherever he pleased ; therefore he might 
watch it that night in the court of the 
castle, and the following morning, if it 
pleased God, the requisite ceremonies 
should be performed, and he should be 
dubbed so effectually that the world 
would not be able to produce a more per- 
fect knight He then inquired if he had 
any money about him. Don Quixote 
told him he had none, having never read 
in their histories that knights-errant pro- 
vided themselves with money. The inn- 
keeper assured^ him he was mistaken ; 
for, admitting it was not mentioned in 
their history, the authors deeming it un- 
necessary to specify things so obviously 
requisite as money and clean shirts, vet 
was it not therefore to be inferred that 
they had none, but, on the contrary, he 
might consider it an established fact that 
all knights-errant, of whose histories so 
many volumes aro filled^ carried their 
purses well provided against accidents; 
that they were also supplied with shirts 
and a small casket of ointments, to heal 
the wounds they might receive, for, in 
plains and deserts where they fought and 
woro wounded, no aid was near unless 
they had some sage enchanter for their 
friend who could ^ive them immediate 
assistance by conveying in a cloud through 
the air some damsel or dwarf, with a phial 
of water, possessed of such virtue that, 
upon tasting a single drop of it, they 
should instantly bea)me as sound as if 
they had received no injury. But when 
the kniehts of former times were without 
such a friend, they always took caro that 
their esquires should be provided with 
money and such necessary articles as lint 
and salves : ^ and when they had no 
esquires, which very rarely happened, 
they carried these things themselves 
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QI/>n the cropper of their horses, in 
waiicts so sniall as to be scarcely visible, 
that they might seem to be something of 
more importance; for, except in such 
cases, the custom of carrying wallets was 
not tolerated among knights-errant He 
therefore advised, tnougn, as his godson 
(which he was soon to be), he might com- 
mand him never henceforth to travel 
without money and the aforesaid i>ro- 
visions, and he would find them^ service- 
able when he^ least expected it. Don 
Quixote promised to follow his advice 
with punctuality ; and an order was now 
given for performing the watch of the 
armor in a large yarof actjoining the inn. 
Don Quixote, havmg collected it together, 
placed it on a cistern that was close to a 
well; then, bracing on his target and 
grasping his lance, with gracefiil de- 
meanor he paced to and fro before the 
pile, beginning his parade as soon as it 
was dark. 

The innkeeper informed all who were 
in the inn of the frenzy of his guest, the 
watching of his armor, and of the^ in- 
tended knighting. They were surprised 
at so singular a kind of madness, and 
went out to obseiye him at a distance. 
They perceived him sometimes quietly 
pacing along, and sometimes leaning 
upon nis lance with his eyes fixed upon 
his armor^ for a considerable time. It 
was now night, but the moon shone with 
a splendor which might vie even with 
that whence it was borrowed ; so that 
every motion of our new knight might be 
distinctljr seen. 

At this time, it happened that one of 
the carriers wanted to give his mules 
some water, for which nurpose it was 
necessary to remove Don Quixote's armor 
from the cistern ; who, seeing him ad- 
vance, exclaimed with a loud voice^ ^*0 
thou, whomsoever thou art, rash knight ! 
who approachest the armor of the most 
valiant adventurer that ever girded sword, 
beware of what thou dost, and touch it 
not, unless thou wouldst yield thy life as 
the forfeit of thy temerity. '* The carrier 
heeded not this admonition (though better 
would it have been for him if he had), 
but, seizing hold of the straps, he threw 
the armor some distance from him, which 
Don Quixote perceiving, he raised his 
eves to heaven, and addressing his 
thoughts, apparently, to his lady Dul- 
einea, said, * 'Assist me, O lady, to 



avenge this first insult offered to your 
vassal's breast, nor let ^our favor and 
protection fail me in this perilous en- 
counter.*' Having uttered these and 
similar ^aculations, he let slip his tai^t, 
and, raismg his lance with Doth hands, 
he save the carrier such a stroke upon 
the head that he fell to the ground in so 
grievous a plight that, had the stroke 
been repeated, there would have been no 
need or a surgeon. This done, he re- 
placed his armor and continued his 
garade with the same tranquillity as 
efore. 

Soon after, another carrier, not know- 
ing what had passed, for the first yet lay 
stunned^ came out with the same inten- 
tion of watering his mules ; and, as he 
approached to take away the armor from 
the cLstem, Don Quixote, without saying 
a word or imploring any protection, again 
let slip his target, raised his lance, and, 
with no less effect than before, smote the 
head of the second carrier. The noise 
brought out all the people in the inn, and 
the landlord among the rest ; upon which 
Don Quixote bra^ on hb target, and 
laying nis hand upon his sword, said, **0 
lady of beauty ! strength and vigor of my 
enreebled heart! Now is the time for 
thee to turn thy illustrious eyes upon this 
thy captive knight, whom so mighty an 
encounter awaits !' This address had, 
he conceived, animated him with so much 
courage, that, were all the carriers in the 
world to have assailed him, he would not 
have retreated one step. 

The comrades^ of the wounded, upon 
discovering the situation of their friends, 
began at a distance to discharge a shower 
of stones upon Don Quixote, who sheltered 
himself as well as he could with his target, 
without daring to quit the cistern, bcGause 
he would not abandon his armor. The 
innkeeper called aloud to them, begging 
they would desist, for he had already tola 
them he was insane, and that, as a mad- 
man, he would be actiuitted, though he 
were to kill them all. Don Quixote, in a 
voice still louder, called them infamous 
traitors, and the lord of the castle a 
cowardly, base-bom knight, for allowing 
knights-errant to be treated in that man- 
ner; declaring that, had he received 
the order of knighthood, he would have 
made him sensible of his perfidy. ''But 
as for you. ye vile and worthless rabble, 
I utterly despise ye 1 Advance ! Come 
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on ; molest me as far as ye are able, for 
quickly shall ye receive the reward of your 
foUv and insolence!*' This he uttered 
with so much spirit and intrepidity that 
the assailants were struck with terror; 
which, in addition to the landlord's per- 
suasions, made them cease their attack. 
He then permitted the wounded ^ to be 
carried off, and, with the same gravity and 
composure, resumed the watch of his 
armor. 

The host, not relishing these pranks of 
his guest, determined to put an end to 
them, before any further mischief ensued, 
by immediately investing him with the 
luckless order of chivalry ; approaching 
him, therefore, he disclaimed any concur- 
rence on his part in the insolent conduct 
of those low people, who were, he observed, 
well chastised for tneir presumption. He 
repeated to him that there was no chapel 
in the castle, nor was it by any means 
necessary for what remains to be done ; 
that the stroke of knightinff consisted in 
blows on the neck and shoulders, according 
to the ceremonial of the oixler, ^ which 
might be effectually performed in the 
middle of a field ; that the duty of watch- 
ing his armor he had now completely iul- 
filled, for he had watched more than four 
hours, though only two were requii-ed. 
All this Don Quixote believed, and said 
that he was there ready *o obey him, re- 
questing him, at the same time, to perform 
the deed as soon as possible; because, 
shoald he be assaulteo again when he 
found himself knighted, he was resolved 
not to leave one person alive in the castle, 
excepting those whom, out of respect to 
him, and at his particular request, he 
might be induced to spare. The constable, 
thus warned and alarmed, immediately 
brought forth a book, in which he kept 
his account of the straw and oats he fur- 
nished to the canio.rs, and, attended by a 
boy, who carried an end of candle, and 
the two damsels before mentioned, went 
towards Don Quixote, whom he com- 
manded to kneel down : he then began 
reading his manual, as if it were some 
devout prayer, in the course of which he 
raised his hand and gave him a good blow 
on the neck, and, after that, a handsome 
stroke over the shoulders, with his own 
sword, still muttering between his teeth, 
as if in prayer. This being done, h^ com- 
manded one of the ladies to gird on his 
sword, an office she perfonued with much 



alacrity, as well as discretion, no small 
portion of which was necessary to avoid 
bursting with laughter at eveiy part of the 
ceremony; but indeed the prowess they 
had seen displayed by the new knight 
kept their mirth within bounds. At gird- 
ing on the sword, the good lady said, 
**Grod grant you may be a fortunate 
knight, and successful in hattle." Don 

aiiixote inquired her name, that he mi^ht 
enceforward know to whom he was in- 
debted for the favor received, as it was 
his intention to bestow upon her some 
share of the honor he should acquire bv 
the valor of his arm. She replied, with 
much humility, that her name was Tolosa, 
that she was the daughter of a cobbler at 
Toledo, who lived at the stalls of Sancho- 
bienava ; and that, wherever she was. she 
woula serve and nonor him as her lord. 
Don Quixote, in reply, requested herj for 
his sake, to do him the favor henceforth 
to add to her name the title of don, and 
call herself Donna Tolosa, which she 
)romised to do. The other girl now 
)uckled on his spurs, and with her he 
leld nearlv the same conference as with 
the lady of the sword. Having inquired 
her name, she told him it was Molmera, 
and that she was daughter to an honest 
miller of Antiquera : he then requested 
her likewise to assume the don, and stvle 
herself Donna Molinera, renewing his 
proffers of service and thanks. 

These never-till-then-seen ceremonies 
being thus speedily performed, Don Quix- 
ote was impatient to find himself on horse- 
backj in quest of adventures. He there- 
fore instantly saddled Rozinante, mounted 
him, and. embracing his host, made his 
aoknowleagments for the favor he had 
conferred by knighting him, in terms so 
extraordinary, that it would be in vain to 
attempt to reueat them. The host, in 
order to get ria of him the sooner, replied 
with no less flourish, but more brevity ; 
and, without making any demand for hia 
lodging, wished him a good journey. 



OF WHAT BEFELL OUR KNIQHT AFTER HI 
HAD SALLIED FROM THE INN. 

Light of heart, Don Quixote issued 
forth from the inn about break of day, so 
satisfied and so pleased to see himself 
knighted, that tne joy thereof almofit 
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burst his liorse^s ^rtha. But reoollecting 
the advice of his host oonocrning the 
necessary provisions for his undertaking, 
especially the articles of money and clean 
shirts, he resolved to return home and 
fumisn himself accordingly, and also pro- 
vide himself with a squire, purposing to 
take into his service a certain country 
fellow of the neighborhood, who was poor 
and had children, yet was very fit for the 
squirely oflSce of chivalry. With this de- 
tenu ination he turned Kozinante towards 
his village ; and the steed, as if aware of 
his master's intention, began to put on 
with so much alacrity that he nardly 
seemed to set his feet to the ground. He 
had not, however, gone far, when, on his 
light hand, from a thicket hard by. he 
fancied he heard feeble cries, as from 
some person complaining. And scarcelv 
had he heard it when he said, '*I thank 
Heaven for the favor it does me, by offer- 
ing me so early an opportunity of comply- 
ing with the dut;y oi my profession, and 
01 reaping the fruit of my honorable 
desires. These are doubtless the cries of 
some distressed person who stands in need 
of my protection and assistance.'' Then 
turning the reins, he guided Rozinante 
towards the place whence he thought the 
cries proceeoed, and he had entered but a 
few paces into the wood, when he saw a 
mare tied to an oak, and a lad to another, 
naked from the waist upwards, about 
fifteen years of age, who was the person 
that cried out ; ana not without cause, for 
a lusty country fellow was lading on nim 
very severely with a belt, and accompanied 
every lash with a reprimand and a word 
of advice : *'For," said he, **the tongue 
slow and the eyes quick.*' The boy an- 
swered, **I will do so no more, dear sir; 
by the passion of God, I will never do so 
again ; and I promise for the future to 
take more care of the flock.*' 

Don Quixote, observing what passed, 
now called out in an angry tone, ** Dis- 
courteous knight, it ill becomes thee to 
deal thus with one who is not able to de- 
fend himself. Get upon thy horse, and 
iake thy lance" (for he had also a lance 
leaning against the oak to which the mare 
was fastened), **and I will make thee 
sensible of thy dastardlv conduct" The 
oountrvman, seeing such a figure coming 
towaros him, armed from head to foot, 
p>nd brandishing his lance at his face, gave 
himself up for a dead man, and therefore 



humbly answered, " Signor cavalier, this 
lad I am chastising is a servant of mine, 
whom 1 emplov to tend a flock of sheep 
which I have hereabouts; but he is so 
careless that I lose one every day; and 
because I correct him for^ his negligence, 
or roguery, he says I do it out of covet- 
ousness, and for an excuse not to pay him 
his wages; but before God, and on my 
conscience, he lies.'[ *'Darest thou say 
so in my presence, vile rustic?" said Don 
Quixote. '' By the sun that shines upon 
us, I have a good mind to run tnee 
through with this lance! Pay him im- 
mediately, without further replv* ifnot, 
by the (rod that rules us, I will dispatch 
and annihilate thee in a moment ! Un- 
bind him instantly!" The countryman 
hung down his head, and, without reply, 
untied his boy. Don Quixote then askea 
the lad how much his master owed him ; 
and he answered, nine months' wages, at 
seven reals a month. Don Quixote, on 
calculation, found that it amounted to 
sixty-three reals, and desired the country- 
man instantly to disburse them, unless he 
meant to pay it with his life. The fellow, 
in a fright, answered that, on the word of 
a d}dng man, and upon the oath he had 
taken (though by the way he had taken 
no oath), it was not so much ; for he must 
deduct the price of three pair of shoes he 
had given nim on account, and a real for 
two olood-lettings when he was sick. 
''All this is very right," said Don Ouix« 
ote; ''but set the shoes and the blood* 
lettings against the stripes thou hast given 
him unjustly ; for if he tore the leather of 
thy shoes, tnou ha.st torn his skin, and if 
the barber-surgeon drew blood from him 
when he was sick, thou hast drawn blood 
from him when he is well: so that upon 
these accounts he owes tnee nothing." 
"The mischief is, signer cavalier," quoth 
the countryman, "that I have no monev 
about me; but let Andres go home' with 
me, and I will pay him all, real by real." 
"I go home with him!" said the lad; 
"the devil a bit ! No, sir, I will do no 
such thing ; for when he has me alone he 
will flay me like any Saint Bartholomew." 
"He will not do so," replied Don Quix- 
ote ; ^' to keep him in awe, it is sufficient 
that I lay my commands upon him ; and, 
on condition he swears to me by the order 
of knighthood which he has received, I 
ahaXi let him go free, and will be bound 
fur the payment." " Good sir, think of 
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what you sav/' quotli tlie boy ; " for my 
master is no knight, nor ever received any 
order of knUhthooa ; he is John Aldudo, 
the rich, or the neighborhood of Quin- 
tanar. " * * That is little to the purpose. ' * 
answered Don Quixote; ^^ there may be 
knights of the family of the Aldudos, 
more especially as every man is the son 
of his own works." "That's true," 
quoth Andres; "but what works is my 
master the son of, who refuses me the 
wages of my sweat and labor ? " " I do 
not refuse thee, friend Andres^" replied 
the countryman : "have the kmdness to 
go with me ; and I swear, by all the orders 
of knighthood that are in the world, I 
will pay thee every real down, and per- 
fumed* into the bargain." "For the 
perfuming, I thank thee." said Don 
Quixote : " give him the reals, and I shall 
be satisfied : and see that thou failest not : 
or else, by the same oath, I swear to re- 
turn and chastise thee; nor shalt thou 
escape me, though thou wert to conceal 
th^'self closer than a lizard. And if thou 
wouldst be informed who it is thus com- 
mands, that thou mayest feel the more 
strictly bound to perform thy promise, 
know that I am the valorous Don Quix- 
ote de la Manclia, the redresser of wrongs 
and abuses. So farewell, and do not for- 
get what thou hast promised and sworn, 
on pain of the uenaltv I have denounced. 
So saying he clappea spurs to Kozinante, 
and was soon far off. 

The countryman eagerly followed him 
with his eyes, and, when he saw him 
quite out of the wood, he turned to his 
kid Andres, and said, "Come hither, 
child ; I wish how to pay what I owe thee, 
as that redresser of wrongs commanded. 
"So you shall, I swear,' quoth Andres; 
" and you will do well to obey the orders 
of that honest gentleman (whom God 
grant to live a thousand years !), who is 
so brave a man, and so just a jud^e, that, 
egad ! if you do not pay me, he will come 
back and do what ne has threatened." 
" And I swear so too," quoth the country- 
man : " and to show how much I love thee, 
I am resolved to augment the debt, that I 
may add to the payment." Then, taking 
him by the arm, he again tied him to the 
tree, where he gave him so many stripes 
that he left him for dead. " Now," said 
he, "Master Andres, call upon that re- 

* A Spanish phrase for paying or returning anything 
with advautago. 



dresser of wrongs ; thou wilt find he will 
not easily redress this, though I believe I 
have not quite done with tnee yet, for I 
have a ^ood mind to flay thee alive, as 
thou saiost just now." At length, how- 
ever, he untied him, and gave him leave 
to go in quest of his judge, to execute the 
threatened sentence. Andres went away 
in dudgeon, swearing he would find out 
the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
and tell him all that had passed, and that 
he should pay for it sevenfold. Never- 
theless, he departed in tears, leaving his 
master lau&rhing at him. 

Thus did the valorous Don Quixote re- 
dress this wron^ ; and, elated^ at so for- 
tunate and glonous a beginning to his 
knight-errantry, he went on toward his 
village, entirely satisfied with himself., 
and sajring with a low voice, "Well 
mayest thou deem thyself happy above 
all women living on the earth, O Uulcinca 
del Toboso, b^uteous above the most 
beautiful ! since it has been thy lot to 
have subject and obedient to thy whole 
will and pleasure so valiant and renowned 
a knight as is and ever shall be Don 
Quixote de la Mancha! who, as all the 
world knows, received but yesterday the 
order of knighthood^ and to-day has re- 
dressed the greatest injury and grievance 
that iigusticc could invent ana cruelty 
commit! to-day hath he wrested the 
scourge out of the hand of that pitiless 
enemy, by whom a tender stripling was 
so undeservedly lashed ! " 

He now came to the road, which 
branched out in four different directions ; 
when immediately those cross-ways pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination where 
knights-errant usuaUy stop to consider 
which of the roads they shall take. Here, 
then, following their example, he paused 
awhile, and, after mature consideration, 
let go the reins, submitting his oym will 
to that of his horse, who, following his 
first motion, took the direct road towards 
his stable. Having proceeded about two 
miles, Don Quixote discovered a company 
of people, who, as it afterwards appeareo, 
were merchants of Toledo, going to buy 
silks in Murcia. There were six of them 
in number ; they carried umbrellas, and 
were attended by four servants on horse- 
back and three muleteers on foot Scarcely 
had Don Quixote espied them, when he 
imagined it must be some new adventure ; 
and, to imitate as nearly as possible wha$ 
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he had read in his books, as he fancied 
this to be cut out on purpose for him to 
achieve, with a graceml deportment and 
intrepid air he settled himself firmly in 
his stirrups, grasped his lance, covered 
his breast with his target, and. posting 
himself in the midst of the highway, 
awaited the approach of those whom he 
already judged to be knights-errant; and 
when they were come so near as to be 
seen and neard, he raised his voice, and, 
with an arrogant tone, cried out, ^^Let 
the whole world stand, if the whole world 
does not confess, that there is not in the 
whole world a damsel more beautiful than 
the Empress of La Mancha, the peerless 
Duloinea del Toboso ! " 

The merchants stopped at the sound of 
these words, and also to behold the strange 
figure of him who pronounced them : and 
both by the one and the other they per- 
ceived the madness of the speaker ; but 
they were disposed to sta^ and see what 
this confession meant which he required ; 
and therefore one of them, who was some- 
what of a wag, but withal very discreet, 
said to him, 

^** Signor cavalier, we do not know who 
this good lady you mention may be : let 
OS but see her, and if she be really so 
beautiful as you intimate, we will, with 
all our hearts, and without any constraint, 
make the confession you demand of us. 
** Should I show her to you,'* replied Don 
Quixote, '* where would be the merit of 
confessing a truth so manifest? It is 
essential that without seeing her you be- 
lieve, confess, affirm, swear, and maintain 
it ; and if not, I challenge you all to battle, 
proud and monstrous as you are: and, 
whether ^ou come on one by one (as the 
law of cmvalry requires]), or all together, 
as is the custom and wicked i)ractice of 
those of your stamp, here I wait for j'ou. 
confiding in the iustioe of my cause.' 
** Signor cavalier, replied the merchant. 
** I beseech your worship, in the name oi 
all the princes here present, that we may 
not lay a burden upon our consciences bv 
confessing a thin^ we never saw or heard, 
and especially being so much to the preju- 
dice 01 the empresses and queens of Al- 
oarriaand Estremadura, that your worship 
would be pleased to show us some picture 
of this lady, though no bigger than the 
barleycorn, for we shall guess at the clew 
by the thread; and therewith we shall 
vest satisfied and safe, and your worship 



contented and pleased. Nay, I verily 
believe we are so far inclined to your side, 
that, although her picture should repre- 
sent her squinting with one eye, and dis- 
tilling vermilion and brimstone from the 
other, notwithstanding all this, to obli^ 
vou, we will sav whatever you please m 
her favor." There distils not, base 
scoundrels!" answered Don Quixote, 
burning with rage, ^^ there distils not from 
her what you say, but rather ambergris 
and civet among cotton ; neither doth nhe 
squint, nor is she hunchbacked, but as 
straight as a spindle of Guadarrama ;* but 
you shall pay for the horrid blasphemy 
you have uttered against so transcendent 
a beauty!" So sa3ring, with his lance 
couched he ran at him who had spoken, 
with so much fury and rage that, if good 
fortune had not so ordered that Rozinante 
stumbled and fell in the midst of his 
career, it had ^ne hard with the rash 
merchant Rozinante fell, and hb master 
lay rolling about the field for some time, 
endeavonng to rise, but in vain, so en- 
cumbered was he with his lance, tar^t, 
spurs, and helmet, added to the weight 
of his antiquated armor. And while he 
was thus struggling to get up he continued 
calling out, *' Jhiy not, ye dastardly rabble I 
stay, ye race of slaves ! for it is through 
my horse's fault, and not my own, that I 
lie here extended." A muleteer of the 
company, not over good-natured, hearing 
the arrogant language of the poor fallen 
gentleman, could not bear it without re- 
turning him an answer on his ribs : and 
coming to him, he took the lance, which, 
having broken to pieces, he applied 
one of the splinters with so much agility 
upon Don Quixote, that, in spite of his 
armor, he was threshed like wheat His 
masters called out, desiring him to forbear ; 
but the lad was provoked, and would not 
Quit the game until he had quite spent 
the remainder of his choler ; and. seizing 
the other pieces of the lance, he com- 
pletely demolished them upon the unfor- 
tunate knicht ; who, notwithstanding the 
tempest of blows that rained upon him, 
never shut hb mouth, incessantly threaten- 
ing heaven and earth, and those who to 
him appeared to be assassins. At length 
the fellow was tired, and the merchants 

^ A mnall town nine leagues from Madrid, iltuated at 
the fuot of a roonntain, the rockii of wliicb are so per- 
pendicular that they are called ** the Spindles." Sieai 
it istaudii the Uiicurial. — Jauvis. 
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departed, sufficicntl^r furnished with matter 
of disoourse oonoeminff the poor belabored 
knif^ht, who, when he found himself alone, 
again endeavored to rise ; but, if he oould 
not do it when sound and well, how should 
he in so bruised and battered a condition? 
Yet he was consoled in looking upon this 
as a misfortune peculiar to knignts-errant, 
and imputing the blame to his horse ; 
althougn to raise himself up was im- 
possible, his whole body was so horribly 
Druiaed. 



WHEREfN IS CONTTNUED THE NARRATION 
0¥ OUR knight's MISFORTUNE. 

Very full of pain, yet, soon as he was 
able to stir, Don Quixote had recourse to 
his usual remedy, which was, to recollect 
some incident in his books, and his frenzy 
instantly suggested to him that of Valdo- 
vinos and tlie Marquis of Mantua, when 
Carloto leH him wounded on the mountain: 
a story familiar to children, not unknown 
to youth, commended and even credited 
bjrold men: yet no more true than the 
minidcs of Mahomet Now, this seemed 
to him exactly suited to. his case ; there- 
fore he began to roll himself on the 
ground, ana to repeat^ in a faint voice, 
what they affirm was said by the wounded 
Knight of the wood : 

** Where art then, mistrefls of my heart, 
UnconftciouR of thy lover's smart? 
Ah me I thou know'st not my discreas^ 
Or thou art false and pitileas.*' 

In this manner he went on with the 
romance, until he came to those verses 
where it is said — **0 noble Marquis of 
Mantua, my uncle and lord by blood 1" 
Just at that instant it so happened that a 
peasant of his own village^ a near neigh- 
bor, who had been carrvmg a load of 
wheat to the mill, passed Dy: and, seeing 
a man lying stretched on tne earth, he 
came up, and asked him who he was, and 
what was the cause of his dolefdl lamenta- 
tion ? Don Quixote, firmly believing him 
to be the Marquis of Mantua, his uncle, 
returned him no answer, but proceeded 
with the romance, giving an account of 
his misfortune, and of the amours of the 
emperor's son, just as it is there recounted. 
The peasant was astonished at his ex- 
travagant disoourse; and taking off his 
visor, now battered all to pieces, he wiped 



the dust fVt>m his face; upon which he 
recognized him, and exclaimed, **Ah, 
Sicnor Don Quixana" (for so he was 
caUed before he lost his senses, and was 
transformed from a sober gentleman to a 
kniffhtrerrant), ^^ how came vour worship 
in this condition ? ' ' But still he answered 
out of his romance to whatever question 
he was asked. 

The good man. seeing this, contrived to 
take off the back and breastpiece of his 
armor, to examine if he had any wound ; 
but he saw no blood nor sign of any hurt 
He then endeavored to raise him from 
the ground, and with no little trouble, 

C^ ed him upon his ass, as beinff the 
t of easier carriage. He gathered 
together all the arms, not excepting the 
broken pieces of lance, and tied them 
ui>on Rozinanto ; then takine him by the 
bridle, and his ai» by the halter, he went 
on towards his village, full of concern at 
the wild language of Don Quixote. No 
less thoughtful was the knight, who was 
so cruelly Deaten and bruised that he could 
scarcely Keep himself upon the ass, and 
ever and anon he sent forth groans that 
seemed to pierce the skies, insomuch 
that the peasant was again forced to ask 
what ailed him. And surcljr the devil 
alone could have furnished his memoiy 
with stories so applicable to what had 
befallen him; for at that instant, for* 
netting Yaldovinos, he recollected the 
Moor Abindarraez, at the time when the 
Governor of Antequero, Iloderiffo of Nar- 
vaez, had taken him prisoner and conveyed 
him to his castle; so when the peasant 
asked him agun how he was and what he 
felt, he answered him in the veiysame 
terms that were used by the prisoner 
Abindarraez to Roderigo of Narvaez, as 
he had read in the *^ Diana" of Georg[e 
Montemayor, applying it so aptly in his 
own case, that the ]>easant went on cursing 
himself to the devil, to hear such a mon- 
strous heap of nonsense, which convinced 
him that nis neighbor nad run mad, and 
he therefore made what haste he could to 
reach the village, and therebv escape Don 
Quixote^s long speeches ; who, still con- 
tinuing, said, Be it known to your wor- 
ship, Signer Don Roderigo de Narvaez, 
that this beauteous Xarifa, whom I men* 
tioned, is now the fair Dulcinea del 
Toboso, for whom I have done, do, and 
will do, the most famous exploits of 
chivalry that have been, are, or shall be 
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seen in the world." To this the peasant 
answered, "Ijook you, sir, as I am a 
sinner; I am not Don Koderigo de Nar- 
vaez, nor the Marquis of Mantua, but 
Pedro Alonzo, your neighbor ; neither is 
your worship V aldovinos ; nor Abindar- 
raez, but the worthy gentleman, Signor 
Quizana." ^'I know who I am,'* an- 
swered Don Quixote ; ** and I know, too, 
that I am not only capable of being those 
I have mentioned, but all the twelve peers 
of France, yea, and the nine worthies, 
since my exi)loit8 will far exceed all that 
they have jointly or separately achieved. * * 
With this and similar conversation, 
they reached the village about sunset; 
but the peasant waited until the night 
was a little advanced, that the poor hsAr 
tered gentleman might not be seen ep 
scurvily mounted. When he thought it 
the proffer time, he entered the vul^e, 
and arrived at Don^ Quixote's house, 
which he found all in confusion. The 
priest and the barber of the place, who 
were Don Quixote's particular friends, 
happened to be there; and the house- 
keeper was saying to them aloud, ^'What 
do you think, Signor Licentiate Pcro 
Perez" (for that was the priest's name), 
' * of my master's misfortune ? For neither 
he, nor his horse, nor the target, nor the 
lance, nor the armor, have been seen these 
six days past Woe is me 1 I am verily 
persuaded, and it is certainly true as I 
was bom to die, that these cursed books 
of knight-errantry, which he is often 
reading, have turned his brain ; and, now 
I think of it, I have often heard him say, 
talking to himself, that he would turn 
knightrerrant, and go about the world in 
quest of adventures. The devil and Bar- 
abbas take all such books, that have 
spoiled the finest understanding in all 
La. Mancha ! ' ' The niece joined with her, 
adding, ^^And you must know, Master 
Nicholas" (for that was the barber's 
name), ** that it has often happened that 
my honored uncle has continued poring 
on these wicked books of misadventures 
two whole days and nights ; then, throw- 
ing the book out of his hand, he would 
draw his sword and strike against the 
walls- and when he was heartily tired, 
would say he had killed four giants as tall 
as so many steeples, and that the sweat, 
which his labor occasioned, was the blood 
of the wounds he had received in the fight : 
then, after drinking off a large pitcher oi 



cold water, he would be as quiet as ever, 
telling us that the water was a most 
precious liquor, brought him bv the sage 
tSsquife, a great enchanter, and his friena. 
But I take the blame of all this to myself, 
for not informing you, gentlemen, of my 
dear uncle's extravagances, that they 
might have been cured before they had 
gone so far, by burning all those cursed 
books, which as justly deserve to be com- 
mitted to the names as if they were 
heretical." ^^I say the same," quoth 
the priest ; ** and, in faith, to-morrow shall 
not pass without holding a public inquisi- 
tion upon them, and condemning them 
to the fire, that they may not occasion 
others to act as I fear my good friend has 
done." 

All this was overheard by Don Quixote 
and the peasant ; and, as it confirmed the 
latter in the belief of his neighbor's in- 
firmitv, he began to cry aloud, '^Open 
the doors, gentlemen, to Signor Valdo- 
vinos and the Marquis of Mantua, who 
comes dangerously wounded, and to Sig- 
nor Abindarraez the Moor, whom the 
valorous Roderigo de Narvaez, Grovemor 
of Antequero, brings as his prisoner." 
Hearing this, they all came out* and, 
immediately recognizing their friend, they 
ran to embrace him, although he had not 
yet alighted from the ass ; for, indeed, it 
was not in his power. "Forbear, all of 
you ! " he cried, for I am sorely wounded, 
through mjr horse's fault ; carry me to my 
bed ; and, if it be possible, send for the 
sage Urgandaj to search and heal my 
wounds.' *' Look ye I " said the house- 
keeper immediately, " if my heart did not 
tell me truly on which leg my master 
halted. Get up-stairs in God's name; 
for without the nelp of the same Urganda 
we shall find a way to curp you ourselves. 
Cursed say I again, and a hundred times 
cursed, be those books of knight;^rrantry, 
that have brought your worship to this 
pass ! " They carried him directly to his 
chamber, where, on searching for his 
wounds, they could discover none. He 
then told them, "he was only bruised hy 
a great fall he got with his horse Rozi- 
nante, as he was fighting with ten of the 
most prodigious and audacious giants on 
the face of the earth. " " Ho, ho ! " says 
the priest, " what ! there are giants too m 
the dance ? By my faith, I shall set fire 
to them all before to-morrow night" 
They asked Don Quixote a thousand 
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questions, to which he would return no 
answer. He only desired that tliey would 
give him some food, and allow nini to 
Bleep, that bein^ what he most required. 
Having done tiiis, the priest inquired 
particmarly of the countryman in what 
condition Don Quixote had been found. 
The oountiyman gave him an account of 
the whole, with the extravagances he had 
uttered, both at the time oi finding him 
and during their journey home; which 
made the lioentiate impatient to carry 
into execution what he had determined to 
do the following day ; when, for that pur- 
pose odling upon his friend Master M icho- 
las the barber, they proceeded together 
to Don Quixote's house. 

Long and heavy was the sleep of Don 
Quixote; meanwhile, the priest having 
asked the niece for the key of the cham- 
ber containing the books, those authors 
of the mischief, which she delivered 
with a very good will, they entered, 
attended by the housekeeper, and found 
above a hundred large volumes, well 
bound, besides a great number of smaller 
size. No sooner did the housekeeper see 
them than she ran out of the room in 
great haste, and immediately returned 
with a pot of holy water and a bunch of 
hj^ssop, saying, '* Signor Lioentiate, take 
this and sprinkle the room, lest some en- 
chanter of the many that these books 
abound with should ^ enchant us, as a 
punishment for our intention to banish 
them out of the world. '^ The priest 
smiled at the housekeeper's simplicity, 
and ordered the Wber to roach him the 
books one by one, that they might see 
what they treated of, as they might per- 
haps find some that deserved not to be 
chastised by fire. ** No,'* said the niece, 
** there is no reason why any of them 
should be spared, for they have all been 
mischief-makers ; so let them all be 
thrown out of the window into the court- 
yard, and, having made a pile of them, 
set fire to it ; or else make a bonfire or 
them in the back yard, where the smoke 
wUl offend nobody.** The housekeeper 
said the same, so eagerly did they both 
thirst for the death of those innocents. 
But the priest would not consent to it 
without first reading the titles at least. 

The same night the housekeeper set 
fire to and burnt all the books that were 
in the yard and in the house. Some 
must have i)erished that deserved to be 



treasui;ed up in perpetual archives; but 
their ^ destiny, or the indolence of the 
scrutineer forbade it; and in them was 
fulfilled the saving that ^Hhe lust some- 
times suffers for the unjust* One of 
the remedies which the priest and the 
barber prescribed at that time for their 
^end*s malady, was to wall up the 
chamber which had contained his books, 
hopintf that, when the cause was re- 
mo veu. the effect might cease, and that 
they should pretend that an enchanter 
had carried room and all away. This 
was speedily executed; and two days 
ailer, when Don Quixote left his bed, the 
first thing that occurred to him was to 
visit his books ; and not finding the room, 
he went up and down lookmg for it. 
when, coming to the former situation oi 
the door, he felt with his hands and 
stared about on all sides without speakinff 
a word for some time ; at length he askea 
the housekeeper where the chamber was 
in which he Kept his books. She, who 
was already well tutored what to answer, 
said to him, ^*' What room, or what 
nothing, does your worship look for? 
There is neither room nor books in this 
house, for the devil himself has carried 
all away.'* *'*' It was not the devil,** said 
the niece, *^ but an enchanter, who came 
one night upon a cloud, after the day of 
your departure, and, alighting from a 
serpent on which he rode, entered the 
room : what he did there I know not ; 
but, after some little time, out he came, 
flying through the roof, and Ictl the 
house full of smoke ; and when we went 
to see what he had been doing, we saw 
neither books nor room ; only we very 
well remember, both I and Mistress 
Housekeeper here, that when the wicked 
old thief went away he said, with a loud 
voice, that, from a secret enmity he bore 
to the owner of those books and of the 
room, he had done a mischief in this 
house which would soon be manifest : he 
told us also that he was called the sage 
Munniaton.** "Freston he meant to 
say, * * quoth Don Quixote. ' * I knew not, ' ' 
answered the housekeeper, ** whether 
his name be Freston or Friton ; all 
I know is that it ended in fo»." **It 
doth so,** replied Don Quixote. ^^He is 
a sa^e enchanter, a great enemy of mine, 
and bears me malice because, by his skill 
and ^ learning, he knows that, in process 
of time, I shall engage in single com'oat 
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mth a Isniffht whom he favors, and shall 
vanquish him, in spite of his protection. 
On this account, he endeavors as much as 
he can to molest me; but let him know 
fh)m me he cannot withstand or avoid 
what is decreed by Heaven." "Who 
doubts of that?" said the niece: ^'but, 
dear uncle, what have you to do with 
these broils ? Would it not be better to 
stay quietly at home, and not ramble 
about the world, seeking for better bread 
than wheaten, without considering that 
many go out for wool and return shorn?" 
"0 niece," answered Don Quixote, 
"how little dost thou know of the 
matter! Before they shall shear me, I 
will pluck and tear off the beards of all 
those who dare think of touching^ the tip 
of a single hair of mine." Neither of 
them would make any further reply, for 
they saw his choler began to rise. Fifteen 
days he remained at home very tranquil, 
discovering no symptom of an inclination 
to repeat his late frolics, during which 
time much pleasant conversation passed 
between him and his two neighbors, the 
priest and the barber : he always affirm- 
mg that the world stood in need of 
nothing so much as knight» errant 
and the revival of chivalry. The priest 
sometimes contradicted him, and at other 
times acquiesced ; for, had he not been 
thus cautious, there would have been no 
means left to bring him to reason. 



HE SECURES 6ANCH0 PANZA AS HIS 

SQUIRE. 

In the meantime, Don Quixote tam- 
pered with a laborer, a neighbor of his 
and an honest man (if such an epithet 
can be given to one that is poor), but 
shallow-brained ; in short, he said so 
much, used so many arguments and made 
so manv promises, that the poor fellow 
resolyea to sally out with him and serve 
him in the capacity of a squire. Among 
other things, Don Quixote told him that 
he ought to be very glad to accompany 
him, for such an adventure might, some 
time or the other, occur that by one 
stroke an island might be won, where he 
might leave him governor. With this 
and other promises, Sancho Panza (for 
that was the laborer's name) left his wife 
and children and engaged himself as 



squire to his neighbor. Don Quixote 
now set about raising money; and, by 
selling one thing, pawning another, and 
losing by all,' he collected a tolerable sum. 
He ntted himself likewise with a buckler, 
which he borrowed of a friend, and, 
patching up his broken, helmet in the 
best manner he could, he acquainted his 
squire Sancho of the day and hour he 
intended to set out, that he might pro- 
vide himself with what he thought would 
be most needful. Above all, he charged 
him not to forget a wallet, which rSancho 
assured him ne would not neglect; he 
said also that he thought of taking an 
ass with him, as he had a very good one, 
and he was not used to travel much on 
foot With regard to the ass, Don 
Quixote paused a little, endeavoring to 
recollect whether any knight-errant had 
ever carried a sguire mounted on ass- 
back, but no instance of the kind 
occurred to his memory. However, he 
consented that he should take his ass, 
resolving to accommodate him more 
honoiubly, at the earliest opportunity, 
by^ dismounting the first cuscourteous 
knight he should meet He provided 
himself also with shirts, and other things, 
conformably to the advice given him py 
the innkeeper. 

All this being accomplished, Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, without 
taking leave, the one of his wife and 
children, or the other of his housekeeper 
and niece, one night sallied out of the 
village unperoeivea ; and they travelled so 
hanf that by break of day they believed 
themselves secure, even if search were 
made after them. Sancho Panza pro* 
ceeded upon his ass like a patriarch, with 
his wallet and leathern bottle, and with a 
vehement desire to find himself governor 
of the island which his master had 
promised him. Don Quixote hai)pened 
to take the same route as on his first 
exi)edition, over the plain of Montiel, 
which he passed with less inconvenience 
than before ; for it was early in the 
morning, and the raj's of the sun, dart- 
ing on them horizontally, did not annoj 
them. Sancho Panza now said to his 
master, ** I beseech your worship, good 
Sir Knight-errant, not to forget your 

Fromise concerning that same iSand, for 
shall know how to govern it be it ever 
so large." To which Don Quixote an- 
swered : ''Thou must know, fHeud 
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Saiicho Panza, that it was a costom much 
in use among the knights-errant of old to 
make their rauires governors of the 
islands or kingaoms they conquered ; and 
I am determined that so laudaole a 
custom shall not be lost through my 
neglect ; on the^ contrary, I resolve to 
outdo them in it, for the^, sometimes, 
and perhaps most times, waited till their 
squires were grown old ; and when they 
were worn out in their service, and had 
endured many bad days and worse nights, 
they conferred on them some title, such 
as count, or at least marquis, of some 
valley or pro^nnce of more or less account ; 
but if 3'on live and I live, before six days 
have passed I may probably win such a 
kingdom as may have others depending 
on It, just fit for thee to be crowned king 
of one of them. And do not think this 
any extraordinarv matter, for things &11 
out to knights by such unforeseen and 
unexpected ways, that I may easily give 
thee more than I promise.'* *'So, 
then,*' answered Sancho Panza, **if I 
were a kin^, by some of those miracles 
your worship mentions, Joan Gutierrez, 
my duck, would come to be a queen, and 
my children infantas!*'^ *^Wno doubts 
itr* answered Don Quixote. **I doubt 
it,*' replied Sancho Panza; "for I am 
verily persuaded that, if God were to 
rain down kingdoms upon the earth, none 
of them would set well upon the heiid of 
Mai^ Gutien^z ; ibr you must know, sir, 
she is not worth two farthings for a 
queen. The title of countess would sit 
better upon her, with the help of Heaven 
and good friends.*' "Recommend her 
to (rod, Sancho,** answered Don Quixote, 
"and He will do what is best for her; 
but do thou have a care not to debase thv 
mind so low as to content thyself with 
being less than a viceroy.'* " Sir, I will 
not, answered Sancho; "especially hav- 
ing so great a man for my master as your 
worship, who will know how to give me 
whatever is most fitting for me and what 
I am best able to bear. 



OP THE VALOROUS DON QUIX0TE*8 SUC- 
CESS IN THE DREADFUL AND NEVER- 
BEFORE-IMAGINED ADVENTURE OF THE 
WINDMILLS. 

Engaged in this discoorae, they came 
VOL. v.— w. H. 



in sight of thirty or forty windmills 
which are in that pliun ; ana as^ soon as 
Don Quixote espied them, he said to his 
squire, "Fortune disposes our affairs 
better than we ourselves could have 
desired; look yonder, friend Sancho 
Panza, where thou mayest discover some* 
what more than thirty monstrous giants, 
whom I intend to encounter and slay, ana 
with their spoils we will begin to enrich 
ourselves ; ror it is lawful war, and doing 
God good service, to remove so wicked a 
generation from off the face of the 
earth,** "What giants?** said Sancho 
Panza. "Those thou secst vonder,** 
4inswered his master, "with tneir long 
arms; for some are wont to have them 
almost of^ the length of two leagues." 
"Look, sir,*' answered Sancho, those 
which appeeur yonder are not giants, but 
windmiliis, and what »eem to be arms are 
the sails, which, whirled about by the 
wind, make the mill-stone go.** *|It is 
very evident,** answered Don Quixote, 
" that thou art not versed in the busing 
of adventures. They are gjiants ; and if 
thou art afraid, get Uiee aside and pray, 
whilst I engage with them in fierce ana 
unequal combat.** So saying, he clapped 
spurs to hb steed, notwithstanding the 
cries his sauire sent after him, assuring 
him that tney were certainly windmills, 
and not giants. But he was so ^Uy pos- 
sessed that they were giants, that he 
neither heard the outcries of his squire 
Sancho, nor yet discerned what they 
were, though ne was very near them, but 
went on, cryinp out aloud, "^Fjy not, ye 
cowards and vile caitiffs ! for it is a single 
knight who assaults you.'* The wmd 
now rising a little, the great sails began to 
move, upon which Don Quixote called 
out, "Although ^'e shoula have more 
arms than the giant Briareus, ye shall 
pay for it** 

Thus rcoom mending himself devoutly 
to his lady Dulcinca, beseeching her to 
succor him in the present danger, being 
well covered with his buckler and setting 
his lance in the rest, he rushed on as fast 
as Rozinante could gallop and attacked 
the first mill before nim, when, running 
his lance into the sail, the wind whirled it 
about with so much violence that it broke 
the lance to^ shivers, drasfging horse and 
rider after it, and tumbling them over 
and over on the plain in yerv evil plight 
Sancho Panza hastened to nis assiistanoe 

2 
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as fast as the ass could carry him - and 
when he came up to his master he found 
him unable to stir, so violent was the 
blow which he ana Rozinante had re- 
ceived in their fall '*6od save me!" 
quoth Sanoho, ^^did not I warn you to 
have a care of what you did. for that 
they were nothing but windmills? And 
nobody could mistake them but one that 
had the like in his head." '* Peace, 
friend Sancho/' answered Don Quixote; 
^Tor matters of war are, of all others, 
most subiect to continual change. Now 
I verily believe, and it is most certainly 
the fact, that the sage Freston, who stole 
away my chamber and books, has meta- 
morphosed these ^nts into windmills, 
.on purpose to depnve me of the glory or 
vanquishing them, so £[reat is the enmity 
he bears me! But his wicked arts will 
finally avail but little against the {goodness 
of my sword." **Grod grant it!" an- 
swered Sancho Panza ;^ then helping him 
to rise, he mounted him a^in upon his 
steed, which was almost diqointed. 



OP fflS ENCOUNTER WITH THE HONKS AND 
HIS STUPENDOUS BATTLE WITH THE 
BISCAYAN. 

As they were thus discoursing, there 
-appeared on the road two monks of the 
order of St Benedict, apparently mounted 
upon dromedaries, for the mules whereon 
•they rode were not much less. They wore 
travelling-masks and carried umbrellas. 
Behind them came a coach, accompanied 
by four or five men on horseback and two 
inuleteers on foot Within the coach, as 
it afterwards appeared, was a Biscayan 
lad^r on her way to join her husband at 
Seville, who was there waiting to embark 
for India, where he was appointed to a 
very, honorable post The monks were 
not in her company, but were only travel- 
ling the same road. Scarcely had Don 
Quixote espied them, when he ^ said to 
his squire, ''Either I am deceived, or 
this will prove the most famous adven- 
ture that ever happened ; for those black 
figures that appear yonder must un- 
doubtedly be enchanters, who are carry- 
ing off in that coach some princess whom 
they have stolen, which wrong I am 
bound to use my utmost endeavors to 
redress.'' ^^This may prove a worse 



business than the windmills," said 
Sancho ; ^^ray, sir, take notice that 
those are Benedictine monks, sir ; have 
a care what you do, and let not the devil 
deceive you." *'I have already told 
thee, Sancho," answered Don Quixote, 
**that thou knowest little concerning 
adventures ; what I say b true, as thou 
wilt presently see." So saying, he ad- 
vancea forward and planted himself in 
the midst of the highway by which the 
monks were to pass ; and when they were 
so near that he supposed they could hear 
what he said, he cried out with a loud 
voice, *^' Diabolical and monstrous race! 
either instantly release the high-born 
princesses whom ye are carrying away 
perforce in that coach, or prepare for 
instant death, as the just chastisement 
of your wicked deeds." The monks 
stopped their mules and stood amazed, as 
much at the figure of Don Quixote as at 
his expressions : to which they answered. 
** Signer cavalier, we are neither diabolical 
nor monstrous, but monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, travelling on our own busi- 
ng, and entirely^ i^orant whether any 
Erincesses are carriea awinr in that coach 
y force or not" '* No mr speeches to 
me. for I know ye, treacherous scoun* 
drels !" and without waiting for a reply, 
he clapped spurs to Rozinante, and, witn 
his lance couched, ran at the foremost 
monk with such fury and resolution that, 
if he had not slid down from his mule, 
he would certainly have been thrown to 
the ground, and wounded too, if not 
killecT outright The second monk, on 
observing how his comrade was treated, 
clapped spurs to the side of his gooa 
mule and began to scour along the plain 
lighter than the wind itself. 

Sancho Panza, seeing the monk on the 
ground, leaped nimbly from his ass, and, 
running up to him, began to disrobe hinou 
While he was thus employed, the two 
lackeys came up and asked him why he 
was stripping their master. Sancho told 
them that the>^ were his lawful perquisites, 
being the spoils of the battle which his 
lord Don Quixote had just won. The 
lacke3rs, who did not understand the jest, 
nor what was meant by spoils of battles, 
seeing that Don Quixote was at a dis- 
tance speaking witn those in the coach, 
fell upon Sancho, threw him down, and^ 
besides leaving him not a hair on his 
beard, gave hmi a hearty kicking and left 
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him strot^licfl on the ground, deprived of 
sense and motion. \Vithout losing a 
moment, the monk now got upon his 
mule Rtain, trembling, terrified and as 
pale as death, and was no sooner mounted 
than he spurred after his companion, who 
stood at some distance to observe the 
issue of this strange encounter; but, 
being unable to wait, they pursued their 
way, crc^ing themselves oftencr than if 
the devil had been at their heels. In 
the meantime, Don Quixote, as it hath 
been already mentioned, addressing the 
lady in the coach, " Your beauteous lady- 
ship may now,'* said he, '* dispose of your 
person as pleaseth you best, for the pride 
of your ravishers lies humbled in the 
dust, overthrown by an invincible arm ; 
and that you may be at no trouble to 
learn the name of your deliverer, know 
that I am called Don Quixote de la 
Mancha,^ knight-errant and adventurer, 
and captive to the peerless and beauteous 
Dulcineadel Toboso; and in requital of 
the benefit you have received at my 
hands, all I desire is that you would 
return to Toboso, and in my name pre- 
sent yourselves before that lady and tell 
her what I have done to obtain your 
liberty.'* 

All that Don Quixote said was over- 
heard by a certam squire who accom- 
panied the coach, a Biscayan, who, find- 
ing he would not let it proceed, but talked 
or their immediate returning to Toboso, 
fiew at Don Quixote, and, taking hold of 
his lance, addressed him, in bad Castilian 
and worse Biscayan, afler this manner: 
"Cavalier, begone, and the devil go with 
thee ! I swear, by the Power that made 
me, if thou dost not quit the coach, thou 
forPeitest thy life,' as I am a Biscayan." 
Don Quixote understood him very well, 
and with "gresi calmness answered, '^If 
thou wert a gentleman, as thou art not, 
I would before now have chastised thy 
folly and presumption, thou pitiful slave. 
"I am no eentleman !" said the Biscayan ; 
" I swear by the great God thou liest, as 
I am a Christian. If thou wilt throw 
away thy lance and draw thy sword, thou 
shalt see how soon the cat will get into 
the water. ^' Biscayan by land, gentleman 

* *'To carry tbe cat to the water** is a aayiag 
applied to one who is vict4>riouM iu any contMit ; and it 
ii taken from a gamo lii wliich two cats ar« tied tu- 
ffether by tli« tail, thou carriod near a pit or w«ll 
fhuviiig the water between them), aud the cat which 
firat pullM the other lu in declared couqueror. 



by sea, gentleman for the devil, and thou 
liest! rfow what hast thou to say?" 
" Thou shalt see that presently, as said 
Agrages," answered Don* Quixote : then, 
thro^ng down his lance, he drew his 
swordj grasped his buckler, and set upon 
the Biscayan with a resolution to take hip 
life. The Biscayan, seeing him come on 
in that manner, would fain have alighted, 
knowing that his mule, a wretched nack, 
was not to be trusted ; but he had only 
time to draw his sword. Fortunately for 
him, he was so near the coach as to be 
able to snatch from it a cushion, that 
served him for a shield ; whereupon they 
immediately fell to, as if they had been 
mortal enemies. The rest of the com- 
pany would have made peace between 
them, but it was impossible ; for the Bis- 
cayan swore, in his jargon, that if they 
would not let him nnisn the combat, he 
would murder his mistress, or whoever 
attempted to prevent him. The lady of 
the coach, amazed and affrighted at what 
she saw, ordered the coachman to remove 
a little out of the way, and sat at a dis- 
tance beholding the fierce conflict ; in the 
pro^ss of which the Biscayan gave Don 
Quixote so mighty a stroke on one of his 
snoulders, ana above his buckler, that, 
had it not been for his armor, he had clefi 
him down to the girdle. Don Quixote, 
feeling the weight of that unmeasurable 
blow, cried out aloud, sajdng, *' lady of 
my soul !^ Dulcinea, flower of all beauty ! 
succor this thy knight, who, to satisfy thy 
great goodn&ss, exposes himself to this 
perilous extremity!" This invocation, 
the drawing his sword, the covering him* 
self well with his buckler and rushing 
with fury on the Biscayan, was the work 
of an instant — ^resolving to venture all on 
the fortune of a single blow. The Bis- 
cayan, perceiving his intention, resolved 
to do the same, and therefore waited for 
him, covering himself well with his 
cushion : but ne was unable to turn his 
mule either to the right or left, for, being 
already jaded, and unaccustomed to such 
sport, the creature would not move a 
step. 

Don Quixote, as we before said, now 
advanced towards the wary Biscayan, with 
his uplifted sword, fully determined to 
cleave him asunder '^ and the Biscayan 
awaited him with his sword also raised 
and guarded by^ his cushion. All the 
bystanders were in fearful suspense as to 
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the event of thofie prodigions blows witb 
which thev threatened each other; and 
the lady of the ooach and her attendants 
were making a thousand vows and prom- 
ises of offerings to all the images and 
places of devotion in Spain that God 
might deliver them and their squire from 
this great peril 

The trenchant blades of the two valor- 
ous and enraged combatants, being brand- 
ished aloft, seemed to stand threatening 
heaven and earth and the deep abjrss, such 
was the oounuro and gallantry of their 
deportment The first who discharged 
his blow was the choleric Biscavan, which 
fell with such force and fiiiy that, if the 
edge of his sword had not turned aslant 
by the way, that single blow had been 
enough to have put an end to this omel 
conflict, and to all the adventures of our 
knight. But good^ fortune, preservinjfi; 
him for greater things, so turned his 
adversary s sword, that, thoueh it alighted 
on the left shoulder, it did him no other 
harm than to disarm that side^ carr3ring 
off by the way a great part of his helmet, 
with half an ear ; all which with hideous 
ruin fell to the ground, leaving him in a 
piteous plight. 

Good Heaven! who is he that can 
worthily describe the rage that entered 
into the breast of our Manchegan at seeing 
himself thus treated i Let it suffice that 
it was such that, raising himself afresh in 
his stirrups, and grasping his sword faster 
in both hands, he discharged it with such 
fiirv upon the Biscavan, airectly over the 
cushion and upon nis head, which was 
unprotected, that, as if a mountain had 
fallen upon him, the blood began to gush 
out of nis nostrils, his mouth, ana his 
ears ; and he seemed as if he was just 
falling from his mule, which doubtless he 
must nave done, had not he laid fast hold 
of his neck ; but, notwithstanding that, he 
lost his stirrups and then let go his hold ; 
while the mule, frightened at the terrible 
stroke, began to run about the field, and 
at two or three plunges laid her master 
fiat on the ground. Don Quixote stood 
looking on with great calmness ; and. see- 
ing him fall, he leaped from his horse 
with much agility, ran up to him, and 
clapping the point of his sword to his 
e:^es. bade htm yield, or he would cut off 
his head. The Biscayan was so stunned 
that he could not answer a word ; and it 
would have gone hard with him (so blinded 



with rage was Don Quixote) had not the 
ladies of the coach, who till now had been 
witnessing the combat in great dismay, 
approached him, and earnestly cntreatea 
tnat he would do them the great kindness 
and favor to spare the life of their squire. 
Don Quixote answered, with much solem- 
nity and gravity, ^* Assuredly, fair ladies, 
I am most willing to grant you ^ourreauest, 
but it must be upon a certain condition 
and compact ; which is, that this knight 
shtJ\ promise to repair to the town of 
Toboso, and present himself from me 
before the peerless Donna Dulcinea, that 
she may dispose of him according to her 
pleasure. * ' The terrified and disconsolate 
lady, without considering what Don Quix- 
ote required or inquiring who Dulcinea 
was. promised him that her squire should 
pertbrm whatever he commanded. * ' Then, 
on the faith of this promise,*' said Don 
Quixote. *^I will do him no ^rther hurt, 
tnough ne well deserves it at my hands." 
Before this time Sancho Panza had got 
upon his legs, somewhat roughly handled 
by the servants of the monks, and stood 
an attentive spectator during the combat 
of his master, Don Quixote, beseeching 
God, in his heart, that He would be 

E leased to give him the victory, and that 
e mi^ht hereby ^n some island of which 
he might make him governor, according 
to his promise. Now^ seeing the oonfiict 
at an end, and that his master was ready 
to mount again upon Bozinante, he came 
up to hold nis stirrup ; but before he had 
mounted, fell upon his knees before him, 
then, taking hold of his hand and kissing 
it, said to iiim, '^Be pleased, my lord 
Don Quixote, to bestow upon me the 
government or that island which vou have 
won in this dreadful battle ; for, be it ever 
so big, I feel in myself ability sufficient 
to govern it as well as the best that ever 
governed island in the world. ' ' To which 
Don Quixote answered, ^ ' Consider, brother 
Sancho, that this adventure, and others 
of this nature, are not adventures of 
islands, but of cross-ways, in which noth- 
ing is to be gained but a broken head or 
the loss of an ear. Have patience ; for 
adventures will offer whereby I may not 
only make thee a governor, but some- 
thing yet greater. * ' iSancho returned him 
abundance of thanks; and. kissing his 
hand again and the skirt of nis armor, he 
helped him to get upon Bozinante ; then 
mounting his ass, he followed his master. 
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wTio, going off at a round pace, without 
taking his leave or speaking to those in 
the ooach, immediately entered into an 
a^oining wood. 



WHEREIN 18 RELATED .THE UNFORTUNATE 
ADVENTURE WHICH BEFELL DON QUIX- 
OTE IN MEETING WITH CERTAIN UN- 
MERCIFUL YANGUESIAN8.* 

Leave having been taken, as the sage 
Cid Hamet Benengeli relates, by Don 

guixote, of all those who were present at 
hiysostom's funeral, he and nis squire 
entered the same wood into which they 
had seen the shepherdess Maroela enter. 
And having ranged through it for above 
two hours in search of her without success, 
they stopped in a meadow fa\l of fresh 
grass, near which ran a pleasant and re- 
neshiRg brook ; insomuch that it invited 
and compelled them to pass the sultry 
hours of mid-day, which now became very 
oppressive. Don Quixote and Sancho 
alighted, and, leaving the ass and Kozi- 
nante at large to feea upon the abundant 
grass, they ransacked the wallet; and. 
without any ceremony, in friendlv ana 
social wise, master and man shared what 
it contained. Sancho had taken no care 
to fetter Rozinante, being well assured his 
disposition was so correct that all the 
mares of the pastures of Cordova would 
not provoke him to any indecorum. But 
fortune, or the devil, who is not always 
asleep, so ordered it that there were graz- 
ing in the same valley a number of (jali- 
cian mares belonging to certain Yanguesian 
carriers, whose custom it is to pass the 
noon, with their drove, in places where 
there is ^rass and water ; and that where 
Don Quixote then repoised suited their 
purpose. Now it so happened that Rozi- 
nante conceived a wish to pay his respects 
to the females, and, having them in the 
wind, he changed his natural and sober 
pace to a brisk trot, and without asking 
nis master's leave departed to indulge in 
his inclination. But they being, as it 
seemed, more disposed to feed than any- 
thing else, received him with their heels 
and their teeth, in such a manner that 
in a little time his girths broke and he 
lost his saddle. But what must have 

* Garriere of Galida, and inhabitants of tbe dintrict 
of Yangnat in tl>« lUq)a. 



affected him more sensibly was^ that the 
carriers, having witnessed his intrusion, 
set upon him with their pack-staves, and 
so belabored him that thev laid him along 
on the ground in wretched plight. 

B^ this time the knignt and squire 
havmg seen the drubbing of llozinante, 
came up in great haste ; and Don (Quixote 
said. By what I see, fnend Sancho, 
these are no knights, but low people of a 
scoundrel race. I tell thee this oecause 
thou art on that account justified in assist- 
ing me to take ample revenue for the out- 
rage they have done to Bozmante before 
our eyes,** " What the devil of revenge 
can we take,'* answered Sancho, ''since 
they are about twenty, and we no more 
than two, and perhaps but one and a 
half?** *'I am equal to a hundred!" 
replied Don Quixote ; and, without sajrinff 
more, he laid his hands on his sword, and 
flew at the Yanguesians ; and Sancho did 
the same, incited by the example of his 
master. At the first blow, Don Quixote 
gave one of them a terrible wound on the 
shoulder, through a^ leathern doublet 
The Yanguesians, seeing themselves as- 
saulted in this manner by two men only, 
seized their staves, and, surrounding them, 
began to dispense their blows with great 
vehemence and animosity ; and true it is 
that at the second blow they brouj^ht 
Sancho to the ground. The same rate 
befell Don Quixote, his courage and dex- 
teritv availinjg him nothing ; and, as fate 
would have it, he fell just at Rozinante's 
feet, who had not yet been able to rise. 
Whence we mav leam how unmercifully 
pack-staves will bruise, when put into 
rustic and wrathful hands. The Yangue 
sians, perceiving the mischief they nad 
done, loaded their beasts with all speed, 
and pursued their journey, leaving the 
two adventurers in evil plight 

The first who came to his senses was 
Sancho Panza, who, finding himself 
close to his master, with a feeble and 
plaintive voice cried, ** Signor Don Quix- 
ote! ah, Signor Don Qujiote!'* '*What 
wouldst thou, brother Sancho ?' * answered 
the knight, in the same feeble and lament- 
able tone. ** I could wish, if it were pos- 
sible,** said Sancho Panza, ''your worship 
would give me two draughts of that drini 
of Feo Blass, if you have it here at hand. 
Perhaps it may do as well for broken 
bones as it does for wounds.** " Unhappy 
I, that we have it not!** answered Don 
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guixote. ** But I swear to thee, Sancho 
anza, on the faith of a knight-errant, 
that, before two^ days pass (if fortune de- 
cree not otherwise), I wiU nave it in my 
possession, or my hands shall fail ine 
much. * ' But in how many days, ' * said 
the squire, *^does your worship think we 
shall recover the use of our feet ?' ' * * For 
my part," answered the battered knight, 
Don^ Quixote, ^' I cannot ascertain the 
precise term; but I alone am to blame, 
for having laid hand on m^ sword against 
men who are not knights like myself; and 
therefore I believe the God of battles has 
permitted this chastisement to fall upon 
me, as a punishment for having trans- 
gressed the laws of chivalry. On this 
account, brother Sancho, it is requisite 
thou shouldst be forewarned of what I 
shall now tell thee, for it highly ooncerns 
the welfare of us both ; and it is this : 
that when we are insulted by low people 
of this kind, do not stay still till I t^e up 
my sword against them, for I will by no 
means do it ; but do thou draw thy sword 
and chastise them to thy satisfaction. If 
any knight shall come up to their assist- 
ance, I shall then know how to defend 
thee and offend them with all my might : 
for thou hast already had a thousand 
proofs how far the valor of this strong 
arm of mine extends ;'' — so arrogant was 
the poor gentleman become by his victory 
over the valiant Biscayan ! 

But Sancho Panza did not so entirely 
approve his master's instructions as to 
forbear saying, in reply, **Slr, I am a 
peaceable, tame, and quiet man, and can 
for^ve any irn ury whatsoever ; for I have 
a wife and children to maintain and bring 
up ; so that, give me leave to tell your 
worship by way of hint since it is not for 
me to command, that 1 will upon no ac- 
count draw my sword, either against peas- 
ant or against knight ; and that, from this 
time forward, in the presence of God, I 
forgive all injuries any one has done or 
Bhall do me. or that any person is now do- 
ing or may nerealler do me, whether he 
be high or low, rich or poor, gentle or sim- 
ple, without excepting any state or condi- 
tion whatever.'* Upon which his master 
said, '' I wish I had oreath to talk a little 
at my ease, and that the pain I feel in this 
rib would cease long enough for me to con- 
vince thee, Panza, of thy error. Hark 
ye, sinner : should the gale of fortune, 
now BO adverse, change in our favor, fill- 



ing the BaOs of our demres, so^ that we 
may securely and without opposition make 
the port of some one oi those islands 
which I have promised thee, what would 
become of thee, if, when I had gained it 
and made thee lord thereof thou shouldst 
render all ineffectual by not being a knight, 
nor desiring to be one, and oy having 
neither valor nor resolution to revenge the 
ii\jurie8 done thee, or to defend thy domin- 
iof^s ? For thou must know that, in king- 
doms and provinces newly conquered, the 
minds of the natives are at no time so 
quiet, nor so much in the interest of their 
new master, but there is still ground to 
fear that tney will endeavor to effect a 
chan^ of things, and once more, as they 
call It, tiy their fortune : therefore the 
new possessor ought to have understand- 
ing to know how to conduct himself, and 
courage to act offensively and defensively, 
on every occasion.'' **in this that hath 
now befallen us," answered Sancho, '* I 
wish I had been furnished with that un« 
derstanding and valor your lordship speaks 
of; but I swear, on the faith or a poor 
man, I am at this time more fit for plas- 
ters than discourses. Try, sir, whether 
you are able to rise, and we will help up 
Kozinante, though he does not deserve it, 
for he was the principal cause of all this 
mauling. I never believed the like of 
Bozinante, whom I took to be chaste, and 
as peaceable as myself. But it is a true 
saying that ^ much time is necessary to 
know people thoroughlv ; ' and that ' we 
are sure of nothing in this life.' " **But 
let us leave this, Sancho, and hasten be- 
fore such another misfortune happens to 
thy beast as hath befallen Rozinante." 
'* That would be the devil, indeed," quoth 
Sancho; and sending forth thirty 
** alases," and sixty sighs, and a hundred 
and twenty curses on those who had 
brought him into that situation, he en- 
deavored to raise himself; but stopped 
half-way, bent like a Turkish bow, being 
wholly unable to stand upright : notwith- 
standing this, he managed to saddle his 
ass, who had also taken advantage of that 
day's excessive liberty to go a little astray. 
He then heaved up Rozinante, who, had he 
had a ton^e wherewithal to complain, 
most certainly would not have been out- 
done either bv Sancho or his master. 
Sancho at length settled Don Quixote upon 
the ass, to whose tail he then tied Eiozi- 
nante, and, taking hold of the halter of 
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Dapple, he led them, now faster, now 
slower, towards the place where he 
thought the high-road might Ue ; and had 
scarcely gone a short league when fortune, 
that was conducting his affairs from good 
to hetter, discovered U) him the road, 
where he also espied an inn ; which, much 
to his sorrow ana Don Quixote's joy, must 
needs be a castle.^ Sancuo positively main- 
tained it was an inn, and nis master that 
it was a castle, and the dispute lasted so 
long that they arrived there before it was 
determined : and Sancho, without further 
expostulation, entered it with his string of 
cattle. 



OP WHAT HAPPENED TO DON QUIXOTE IN 
THE INN WHICH HE IMAGINED TO BE A 
CASTLE. 

Looking at Don Quixote laid across the 
ass, the mnkeeper inquired of Sancho 
what ailed him.^ Sancho answered him 
that it was nothing but a fall from the 
rock, by which his ribs were somewhat 
bruised. The innkeeper had a wife of a 
disposition uncommon among those of the 
like occupation, for she was naturally char- 
itable, and felt for the misfortunes of her 
neighbors ; so that she immediately pre- 

Earod to relieve Don Quixote, and made 
er daughter, a very comely young maiden, 
assist in the cure of her guest There 
was also a servant at the inn, an Asturian 
wench, broad-faced, flat-headed, with a 
little nose, one eye squinting, and the 
other not much better. It is true, the 
elegance of her form made amends for 
other defects. She was not seven hands 
high : and her shoulders, which burdened 
her a litUe too much, made her look down 
to the ground more than she would will- 
ingly have done. This agreeable lass now 
assisted the damsel to prepare for Don 
Quixote a very sorry bed in a garret, 
which gave evident tokens of bavins fbr- 
mcrly served many years as a hay-lotL In 
this room lodged also a carrier, whose bed 
was a Httle distance from that of our 
knight ; and though it was composed of 
panels, and other trappings of his mules. 
It had much the advantage over that of 
Don Quixote, which consisted of four not 
very smooth boards upon two unequal 
trestles, and a mattress no thicker than a 
quilt, and fiill of knots, which from their 
hardness might have been taken for peb- 



bles, had not the wool appeared through 
some fractures ; with two sheets like the 
leather of an old target^ and a ru^, the 
threads of which you might count, if vou 
chose, without losing one of the numoer. 
In this wretehed bed was Don Quixote 
laid ; after which the hostess and her 
daughter plastered him from head to foot, 
Mantomes (for so the Asturian wencn 
was called) at the same time holding the 
liffht And as the hostess was thus em- 
ployed. j)eroeiving Don Quixote to be 
mauled m every part, she said that his 
bruises seemed tne effect of hard drub- 
bing, rather than of a fall. ^'Not a 
druhbing,*' said Sancho, *'but the knobs 
and sharp points of tJie rock, every one of 
which has lefr its mark. Ana now I 
think of it,'* added he, **pray contrive to 
spare a morsel of that tow, as somebody 
may find it useful — indeed, I sus|x)ct that 
my sides would be glad of a little of it" 
^^What, you have had a fall too, have 
you?** said the hostess. *'No,** replied 
Sancho, *^not a fall, but a fright on see- 
ing my master tumble, which so affected 
my whole body that I feel as if I had re- 
ceived a thousand blows myself * * * ' That 
may very well be,** said the damsel ; ** for 
I have often dreamed that I was falling^ 
down from some high tower, and could 
never come to the eround ; and when I 
have awoke, I have lound myself as much 
bruised and battered as if I had really 
fallen.** ^'But here is the point, mis- 
tress,'* answered Sancho Panza,'' that I, 
without dreaming at all, and more awako 
than I am now, find myself with almost as 
many bruises as my master, Don Quixote. ' ' 
**" What do you say is the name of this 
gentleman ? quoth the Asturian. * ' Don 
Quixote de la Slancha,** answered Sancho 
Panza: ^*he is a knight-errant, and one 
of the best and most valiant that has been 
seen for this lon^ time in the world." 
"What is a kmght-errant?'* said the 
wench. ' 'Are you such a novice as not to 
know that?** answered Sancho Panzo. 
"You must know, then, that a knight- 
errant is a thing that, in two words, is 
cudgelled and made an emperor : to-day 
he is the most unfortunate wreteh in the 
world, and to-morrow will have two or 
three crowns of kingdoms to give to his 
squire.** "How comes it then to pass 
that you, being ^uire to this worthy gen- 
tleman,'* said the hostess, "have not yet. 
as it seems, got so much as an earldom ? ' 
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" It fa early days yet," answered Sanchp, 
*^ for it is but a month since we set out in 
quest of adventures, and hitherto we have 
met with none that deserve the name. 
And sometimes we look for one thing and 
find another. But the truth is, if mj 
master Don Quixote recovers of this 
wound or falL and I am not dfaabled 
thereby, I would not truck my hopes for 
the best title in Spain/* 

To all this conversation Don Quixote 
had listened very attentively ; and now, 
rafaing himself up in the bed as well as he 
could, and taking the hand of his hostess, 
he said to her, '"Believe me, beauteous 
ladv, you may esteem yourself fortunate 
in having entertained me in this your cas- 
tle, being such a person, that, if I say 
little of myself it fa because, as the prov- 
erb declares, self-praise depreciates ; but 
my squire will inform you who I am. I 
only say that I shall retain the service you 
have (lone me eternally engraven on my 
memory, and be grateful to vou as long as 
my life snail endure. And, nad it pleiued 
the high heavens that Love had not held 
me so enthralled and subject to his laws, 
and to the eyes of that beautiful ingrate. 
whose name I silently pronounce, those oi 
this lovely virgin had become enslavers of 
myliberty." 

The hostess, her daughter, and the good 
Maritomes stood confounded at thfa ha- 
rangue of our knight-errant, which they 
understood just as much as if he had 
spoken Greek, although they guessed that 
it all tended to compliments and offers of 
service ; and not being accustomed to such 
kind of language, they ^ed at him with 
surprise, ana thought him another sort of 
man than those now in fashion ; and, after 
thanking him in their inn-like phrase for 
his offers, they leil him. The Asturian 
Maritomes doctored Sancho, who stood in 
no less need of plasters than his master. 
The carrier and she,^ it appeared, had 
agreed to sup that night together; and 
she had given him her wora that, when 
the guests were all quiet and her master 
and mistress asleep, she would repair to 
him. And it fa saia of the honest Mari- 
tomes that she never made a promise but 
she performed it, even though she had 
made it on a mountain, without any wit- 
ness : for she valued herself upon her 
gentility, and thought it no disgrace to 
e employed in service at an inn, since 
mfafortuues and unhappy accidents, as 



she affirmed, had brought her to that 
state. 

Don Quixote's hard, scant^r, beggarly, 
crazy bed, stood first in the middle of the 
cock-loft; and dose by it Sancho had 
placed hfa own, which consisted only of a 
rush maJL and a rug that seemed to be 
rather of beaten hemp than of wool. 
Next to the squire's stood that of the 
carrier, made up, as has been said, of 
panels, and the whole ftuniture of two 
of hfa best mules ; for he poasessed twelve 
in number, sleek, fat, ana stately — ^being 
one of the richest carriers of Arevalo, ac- 
cording to the author of thfa hfatory, who 
makes particular mention of thfa carrier, 
for he knew him well : nay, some go so far 
as to say he was related to him. Besides, 
Cid Hamet Benengeli was a verv minute 
and veiy accurate historian in all thmgs ; 
and thfa fa vciy evident from the circum- 
stances already related, which, though ap- 
parently mean and trivial, he would not 
pass over unnoticed. Thfa niay serve as 
an example to those grave historians who 
relate facts so briefly and succinctly that we 
have scarcely a taste of them : omitting, 
either through neglect, malice, or ignor- 
ance, things the most i)ithy and substan- 
daL A thousand blessings upon the au- 
thor of Tablante^ of Ricamonfe, and on 
him who wrote the exploits of the Count 
de Tomilas ! With what punctuality do 
they describe everything I 

^ I say. then, that after the carrier had 
vfaited nfa mules, and j^ven them their 
second course, he laid himself down upon 
hfa panels, in expectation of his most 
punctual Maritomes. Sancho was already 

Slastered and in bed ; and, though he end- 
eavored to sleep, the pain ot his ribs 
would not allow him ; and Don Quixote, 
ftom the same cause, kept his eyes as 
wide open as those of a hare. The whole 
inn was in profound silence, and contained 
no other li^ht than what proceeded ftom 
a lamp which hung in the middle of the 
entry. Thfa marvellous stillness, and the 
thoughts of our knight, which incessuntly 
recurred to those adventures so common 
in the annafa of chivalry, brought to hfa 
imagination one of the strangest whims 
that can well be conceived ; ior he imag- 
ined that he was now in some famous 
castle, and that the daughter of its lord, 
captivated by his fine appearance, had be- 
come enamoured of him, and had promised 
to steal that night privately to bim, and 
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pass some time with him. Theo taking 
all this chimera fonned by himself for 
reality, he began to feel some alnnii, re- 
flecting on the dangerous trial to which his 
fidelity was on the point of being exposed ; 
bnt resolved in his heart not to commit 
disloyalty against his lad^ Dulcinea del 
Tolx^, though Queen Guinevra herself, 
with the Lady Quintaniana, should pre- 
sent themselves before him. 

Whilst his thoughts were occupied by 
these extrava^nces, the hour — an un- 
lucky one to him — arrived when the gen- 
tle Asturian, mindful of her promise, en- 
tered the room, and, with silent and cau- 
tious step, advanced towards the oouch of 
the carrier. But scarcely had she passed 
the threshold of the door when Don 
Quixote heard her ; and sitting up in his 
bed, in spite of plasters and the pain of 
his ribs, stretched out his arms to receive 
his beauteous damsel, who, crouching, 
and holding her breath as she went, with 
hands extended feeling_for her lover, en- 
countered the arms of Don Quixote, who 
caught first hold of her by the wrist, and 
drawing her towards him (she not daring 
to speak a word), made her sit down on 
the bed. On touching her garment, 
though it was of canvas, it seemed to him 
to be of the finest and softest lawn ; the 
class beads that encircled her wrists to his 
fancy were precious oriental pearls ; her 
hairs, not unlike those of a horse's mane, 
he took for threads of the brightest gold 
of Arabia, whose splendor olscures that 
of the sun itself; and though her breath, 
doubtless, smelt powerfully of tho last 
night's stale salt fish, he fancied himself 
inhaling a delicious and aromatic odor. 
In short, his imagination painted her to 
him in the verv form and manner of some 
princess described in his books, who comes 
thus adorned to visit the wounded knight 
with whom she is in love ; and so great 
was the poor gentleman's infatuation, that 
neither the touch, nor the breath, nor 
other things she had about her, could un- 
deceive him. So far from this, he imag- 
ined he had the goddess of beauty in his 
arms ; and, clasping her fast, in a low and 
amorous voice he said to her, **0h, that 
I were in a state, beautiful and exalted 
lady, to return so vast a favor as this you 
confer upon me by your charming pres- 
ence ! but fortune, never weary ot perse- 
cuting the good, is pleased to lav me on 
this bed, so bruised and disabled that. 



how much soever I may be inclined to 
convince you of my devotion, it is impos- 
sible ; to which is added another still 
greater impossibility — ^the plighted faith 
I have sworn to the peerless Dulcinea del 
Toboso, sole mistress of my most recon- 
dite thoughts ! Had not these artides 
intecveneo, I should not have been so in- 
sensible a knight as to let slip the happv 
opportunity with which your great good- 
ness has favored me. ' ' 

Maritomes was in the utmost vexation 
at being thus confined by Don Quixote ; 
and, not hearing or attending to what he 
said, she struggled, without speaking a 
word, to release herself. The good earner, 
whom busy thoughts had kept awake, 
having heard his fair one from the first 
moment she entered the door, listened 
attentively to all that Don Quixote said ; 
and suspecting that the Asturian njrmph 
had played false with him, he advanced 
towards Don Quixote's bed, and stood 
still, in order to discover the tendency of 
his discourse, which, however, he could 
not understand: but seeing that she 
struggled to get irom him, and that Don 
Quixote labored to hold her, and also not 
liking the jest, he lifted up his arm, and 
discharged so terrible a blow on the lan- 
tern jaws of the enamoured knight, that 
his mouth was bathed in blood ; and, not 
content with this, he mounted upon his 
ribs, and paced them somewhat above a 
trot from one end to the other. The bed, 
which was crazy, and its foundations none 
of the strong^t. bein^ unable to bear the 
additional weight of^the carrier, came 
down to the ground with such a crash 
that the innkeeper awoke; and having 
called aloud to Maritomes without receiv- 
ing an answer, he immediately conjec- 
tured it was an affair in which she was 
concerned. With this suspicion he arose, 
and lighting a candle, went to the place 
where ne had heard the bustle. The As- 
turian, seeing her master coming, and 
knowing his furious disposition, retreated 
in terror to Sancho Panza's bed, who was 
now asleep, and there rolled herself into 
aball 

The innkeeper entered, calling out, 
"Where are you, Maritomes? for these 
are some of your doings." Sancho was 
now disturbed, and feeling such a mass 
upon him, fancied he had got the night- 
mare, and began to lay about him on 
every side ; and not a few of his blows 
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reached Maritornes. who, provoked by the 
smart, cast aside all decoram, and made 
Sancho such a return in kind that she ef- 
fectually roused him from sleep, in spite 
of his drowsiness. The squire, finding 
himself thus treated, and without know- 
ing by whom, raised himself up as well as 
he could and grappled with Maritoines ; 
and there beean between them^ the most 
obstinate and delight^ skirmish in the 
world. The earner, perceiving by the 
light of the host's candle how it farea with 
her, quitted Don Quixote and ran to her 
assistance. The landlord followed him, 
but with a different intention ^ for it was 
to chastise the wench, concluding that she 
was the sole occasion of all this harmony. 
And so, as the proverb says, the cat to the 
rat, the rat to the rope, the rope to the 
post ' the carrier belabored Sancho, San- 
cho Maritornes, Maritornes Sancho. and 
the innkeeper Maritornes; all redoubling 
their blows without intermission ; and the 
best of it was, the landlord's candle went 
out ; when, being left in the dark, they 
indiscriminately thrashed each other, and 
with so little mercy that eveiy blow left 
its mark. 

It happened that there lodged that 
night at tne inn, an officer belonging to the 
Holy Brotherhood of Toledo ; who, heal- 
ing the strange noise of the scuffle, seized 
his wand and the tin box which held his 
commission, and entered the room in the 
dark, calling out, ''Forbear, in the name 
of justice : forbear, in the name of the 
Holy Brotherhood. ' And the first he en- 
countered was the battered Don Quixote, 
who lay senseless on his demolished bed. 
stretehcd upon his back ; and, laying hold 
of his beard as he was groping about, he 
cried out repeatedly, ' I charge you te 
aid and assist me : ' but finding that the 
person whom he held was motionless, he 
concluded that he was dead, and that the 
people in the room were his murderers. 
Upon which he raised his voice still louder, 
crying, *' Shut the inn-door, and let none 
escape, for here is a man murdered!" 
These words startled them all, and the 
conflict instantly ceased. The landlord 
withdrew te his chamber, the carrier te 
his panels, and the lass te her straw : 
the unfortunate Don Quixote and Sancho 
alone were incapable of moving. The 
officer now let go the beard of Don Quix- 
ote, and, in order to search after and 
secure the delinquents, he went out for a 



light, but could not find one, for the inn- 
keeper had purposely extinguished the 
lamp when he retired to his chamber; 
and therefore he was obliged to have re- 
course to the chimney, where, after much 
time and trouble, he lighted another lamp. 



WHEREIN ARE CONTINUED THE INNUMER- 
ABLE DISASTERS THAT BEFELL THE 
BRAVE DON QUIXOTE AND HIS GOOD 
SQUIRE SANCHO PANZA IN THE INN 
WHICH HE UNHAPPILY TOOK FOR A 
CASTLE. 

Don Quixote by this time had come to 
himself, and in the same dolorous tone in 
which tne day before he had called to his 
SQuire. when he lay extended in the valley 
of pack -staves, he now called to him, say- 
ing, ^^ Sancho, friend, art thou asleep? 
art thou asleep, friend Sancho ? " ' * How 
should I sleep? woe is me!'* answered 
Sancho, full oi trouble and vexation ; "for 
I think all the devils in hell have been 
with me to-night" '*Wcll mayest thou 
believe so '* answered Don Quixote ; '*for 
either I know nothing, or this castle is 
enchanted. Listen to me, Sancho — ^but 
what I am now going to disclose thou 
must swear to keep secret until after my 
death." "Yes, 1 swear," answered 
Sancho. '* I require this * ' said Don Quix- 
ote, '^because I would not injure the 
reputation of any one. " '* I tell you I do 
swear," replied Sancho, ** and will keep 
it secret until your worship's death : and 
Heaven grant 1 may discover it to-mor- 
row." * Have I done thee so much evil, 
Sancho," answered Don Quixote, *'that 
thou shouldst wish for my decease so veiy 
soon?" **It is not for that," answered 
Sancho ; '^ but I am an enemy to holding 
things long, and would not have them rot 
in mv keeping." **Be it for what it 
will, said Don Quixote, *'I confide in 
thy love and courtesy, and therefore I in- 
form thee that this night a most extra- 
ordinary adventure has befallen me : and, 
to tell it briefly, thou must know that, a 
little while since, I was visited by the 
daughter of the lord of this castle, 
who is the most accomplished and beauti- 
fiil damsel to be found over a great part 
of the habitable earth. How I could 
describe the graces of her person, the 
sprightliness of her wit, and the many 
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Other hidden charms which, from the re- 
spect I owe to my lady Dutcinea del To- 
boeo, I shall pass over undescribed ! All 
that I am permitted to say is that Heaven, 
jealous of the^ great happiness that for- 
tune had put in my possession, or, what 
is more probable, this castle being en- 
chanted, just as we were engaged in most 
sweet ana delightful conversation, an in- 
visible hand, affixed to the arm of some 
monstrous giant, gave me so violent a 
blow that my mouth was bathed in blood, 
and afterwards so bruised me that I am 
now in a worse state than that wherein 
the carriers left us yesterday, owing to 
the indiscretion of Kozinante. Whence 
I oomecture that the treasure of this dam- 
sel's Deauty is guarded by some enchanted 
Moor, and therefore not to be approached 
by me." ** Nor by me neither,' answered 
Sancho; **for more than four hundred 
Moors have buffeted me in such a manner 
that the basting of the pack-staves was 
tarts and cheese-cakes to it. But tell me. 
pray, sir, call you this an excellent and 
rare adventure, which has left us in such 
a pickle ? Not that it was quite so bad 
with your worship, who had m your arms 
that incomparable beauty whom you speak 
of As for me, what had I but the heav- 
iest blows that I hope I shall ever feel in 
all mv life ? Woe is me, and the mother 
that bore me ! for I am no knight-errant, 
nor ever mean to be one ; yet, of all our 
mishaps, the greater part still falls to my 
share. ' ' * Wnat, hast thou likewise been 
beaten ? * ' baid Don Quixote. * * Have not 
I told you so? evil Defall my lineage!" 

?uoth Sancho. ''Console thyself, mv 
riend," said Don Quixote, "for I will 
now make that precioas balsam which will 
cure us in the twinkling of an eye." At 
this moment the officer, having lighted 
his lamp, entered to examine the person 
whom he conceived to have been muraered: 
and Sancho, seeing him enter, in his shirt, 
with a nightcap on his head, a lamp in 
his hand, and a countenance far^ from 
well-favored, asked his master if it was 
the enchanted Moor coming to finish the 
correction he had bestowea upon them. 
''It cannot be the Moor," answered Don 
Quixote, "for the enchanted suffer not 
themselves to be visible." ''If they do 
not choose to be seen, they will be felt," 
said Sancho : "witness my shoulders." 
"Mine might speak too," answered Don 
Quixote ; but this is not sufficient evi- 



dence to convince us that he whom wo soe 
b the enchanted Moor." 

The officer, finding them communing in 
80 calm a manner, stood in astonishment: 
although it is true that Don Quixote still 
lay flat on his back, unable to stir, &om 
bruises and plasters. The officer ap- 
proached him, and said, " Well, my good 
fellow, how are you?" "I would speak 
more respectfully," answered Don Quix- 
ote, "were I in your place. Is it the 
fashion of thb country, mookhead ! thus 
to address knights-errant ? " The officer, 
not disposed to bear tliis language firom 
one o^ so scurvy an aspect, liiled up his 
lamp, and dashed it, with all its contents, 
at the head of Don Quixote, and then 
made his retreat in the dark. * *' Surely, ' ' 
quoth Sancho Panza, "this must be the 
enchanted Moor; and he reserves tiie 
treasure for others, and for us only fisti- 
cuffs and lamp-shots. "* " It is even so, * ' 
answered Don Quixote ; " and it is to no 
purpose to regard these affairs of en- 
chantments, or to be out of humor or 
angiy with them ; for, being invisible, and 
mere phantoms, all endeavors to seek re- 
venge would be fruitless. Eise, Sancho, 
if thou canst, and call the governor of this 
fortress, and procure me some oil, wine, 
salt, and rosemary, to make the healing 
balsam ; for in truth I want it much at 
this time, as the wound this phantom lias 
given me bleeds very fast" 

Sancho got up with aching bones ; and, 
as he was proceeding in the dark towards 
the landlord's chamber, he met the officer, 
who was watching the^ movements of his 
enemy, and said to him, "Sir^ whoever 
vou are, do us the favor and kindness to 
help us to a little rosemary, oil, salt, and 
wine ; for they are wanted to cure one of 
the best knights-errant in the world, who 
lies there sorely wounded b^' the hands of 
the enchanted Moor who is in this inn." 
The officer, hearing this, took him for a 
maniac; and, as the day now began to 
dawn, he opened the inn-door, and calling 
the host, told him what Sancho wantcoT 
The innkeeper furnished him with what 
he desired, and Sancho carried them to 
Don Quixote, who lay with his hands on 
his head, complaining of the pain caused 
by the lamp, which, however, had done 
him no other hurt than raising a couple 
of tolerable large tumors ; what he took 
.^^— ■ ^^^-^ "^^^— ■ » 

* In the oiiginal, OoMdiUuo*, a new coined wcrL 
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for blood being onlj' moisture, oocasioncd 
by the (Kilting of the storm which had 
just blown over. In fine, he took his 
simj^les, and made a compound of them, 
mixing them together, and boiling them 
some time, until he thought the mixture 
had arrived at the exact point He then 
asked for a phial to hold it ; but, as there 
was no such thing in the inn, he resolved 
to put it in a cruse, or tin oil-flask, of 
which the host made him a present This 
being done, he pronounced over the cruse 
above four-score pntemosfers^ and as many 
Ave Marirut, aaloes, and credot^ accom- 
panying every word with a cross, by way 
of benediction ; all which was j>erformed 
in the presence of Sancho, the innkoener, 
and the officer : as for the carrier^ he nad 
gone soberly about the business or tending 
his mules. Having completed the opera^ 
tion, I>on Quixote resolved to make trial 
uumediatel V of the virtue of that precious 
balsmn, ana therefore dr^ik about a pint 
and a hsdf of what remained in the pot 
wherein it was boiled aflcr the cruse was 
filled ; and scarcely had he swallowed the 
potion when it was rejected, and followed 
Dy so violent a retching that nothing was 
left on his stomach. To the pain and 
exertion of the vomit, a copious perspira- 
tion succeeding, he desired to be covered 
up warm, and left alone. Tliey did so, 
and he continued asleep above three hours, 
when he awoke and found himself greatly 
relieved in his body, and his battered and 
bruised members so much restored that 
he considered himself as perfectly recov- 
ered, and was thoroughly persuaded that 
he was in possession of the true balsam 
of Fierabras: and, conseonently, with 
such a remeav he might tlienceforward 
encounter, without fear, all dangers, bat- 
tles and conflicts, however hazardous. 

Sancho Panza, who likewise took his 
master's amendment for a miracle, desired 
he would give him what remained in the 
pot, which was no small quantity.^ Tliis 
request being ^nted, he took it in both 
bands, and, with good faith and better 
will, swallowed down ven' little less than 
his master had done. Now the case was, 
that poor Sancho's stomach was not so 
delicate as that of his master ; and there- 
fore, before he could reject it he endured 
such pangs and loathings, with such cold 
eweats and faintings, that he verily 
thought his last hour was come; and 
finding himself so afflicted and tormented, 



he cursed the balsam and the thief that 
had ^iven it to him. Don Quixote, seeing 
him m that condition, saia, "'I believe^ 
Sancho, that all this mischief hath be- 
fallen thee because thou art. not dubbed a 
knight ; ibr I am of opinion this liquor 
can do good only to those who are of that 
order." **If your worship knew that,*' 
replied Sancho, *'evil betide me and all 
m:^ veneration ! whjr did you suffer me to 
drinK it?" By this time the beverage 
commenced its operation, and he sweated 
and sweated again, with such faintings 
and shivering-fits, that not only himscfi*, 
but all present, thought he was expiring. 
These pangs lasted nearly two hours ; and 
left him, not sound like his master, but 
60 exhausted and shattered that he was 
unable to stand. Don Quixote, feeling, 
as we said before, quite renovated, was 
moved to take his departure immediately 
in quest of adventures, thinking that by 
every moment[s delay he was depriving 
the world of his aid and protection ; ana 
more especially as he felt secure and con- 
fident in the virtues of the balsam. Thus 
stimulated, he saddled Rozinante with his 
own hands, and panelled the ass of his 

Xlre, whom he also helped to dress, and 
rwards to mount. He then mounted 
himself, and having observed a pike in a 
comer of the inn-yard, he took possession 
of it to^ serve him for a lance. AH the 
people in the inn, above twenty in num* 
Dcr, stood gazing at him, and among the 
rest, the host's daughter, while he, on his 
part, removed not his eyes from her, and 
ever and anon sent forth a sigh which 
seemed torn from the bottom of his 
bowels : all believing it to proceed ^m 
pain in his ribs — at least those who the 
night before had seen how he was plas- 
tered. 

Being now both mounted and at the door 
of the inn, he called to the host, and, in a 
grave and solemn tone of voice, said to 
him, **Many and great are the favors. 
Signer Governor, which in this your castle 
I nave received, and I am bound to be 

fEiteful to you all the daj's of my life. If 
can make you some coniixjnsntion, by 
taking vengeance on any proud miscreant 
who nath insulted yoyi, know that the 
duty of my profession is no other than to 
strengthen tne weak, to revenge the in- 
jured, and to chastise tlie perfidious. 
Consider, and if your memory recalls any- 
thing of this nature to recommend to me, 
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yua need only declare it; for I promise 
yoo,^ by the order of knighthood I have 
received, to procure you satisfaction and 
amends to your heart's desire 1*' The 
host answered with the same gravity, 
*^ Sir Knight, I have no need of your 
worship's avenging any wrong for me ; I 
know now to take the proper revenj§;e 
when any iiuury is done me : all I desire 
of your worship is to pay me for what you 
have had in the inn, as well as for the 
straw and barley for your two beasts, as 
for your supper and lodging. " ' * What I 
is this an inn?" exclaimed Don Quixote. 
'*Aye. and a very creditable one,'* an- 
swered the host *' Hitherto, then. I 
have been in an error/* answered Don 
Quixote; *'for in trutn, I took it for a 
castle ; but since it is indeed no castle, but 
an inn, all that you have now to do is to 
excuse the pajrment ; for I cannot act con- 
trary to the law of knights-errani, of 
whom I certainly know (having hitherto 
read nothing to the contrary) that they 
never paid for lodging, or anything else, 
in the inns where the^ reposed ; because 
every accommodation is le^ly and justly 
due to them in return for the insufferable 
hardships they endure while in j[uest of 
adventures, by night and by day, m winter 
and in summer, on foot and on horseback, 
with thirst and with hunger, with heat 
and with cold ; subject to all the inclem- 
encies of heaven, and to all the incon- 
veniences upon earth. **^ ^* I see little to 
my purpose in all this/' answered the 
host ; '' pay me what is my due. and let 
me have none of your stories ana knight- 
errantries ; all I want is to get my own.** 
^^ Thou art a blockhead, ana a pitiiiil inn- 
keeper!" answered Don Quixote; so, 
clapping spurs to Rosinante and brandish- 
ing nis lance, ^ he sallied out of the inn 
without opposition, and never turning to 
see whether his squire followed him, was 
soon a good way off.^ 

The host, seeing him go without paying;, 
ran to seize on Sancho Panza, wno said 
that, since his master would not pay, 
neither would he pay: for, being squire 
to a knight-errant, tne same rule and 
reason held as good for him as for his 
master. The innkeeper, irritated on hear- 
ing this, threatened, if he did not pay 
him, he should repent his obstinacy. 
Sancho swore by the order of chivalry 
which his master had received, that he 
would not pay a single farthing, though 



it should cost him his life : for the lauda- 
ble and ancient usage or knights-errant 
should not be lost for him, nor should the 
squires of inture knights have cause to 
rei)roach him for not maintaining so just 
aright 

Poor Sancho's ill luck would^ have it, 
that among the people in the inn there 
were four cloth-workers of Segovia, three 
needle-makers irom the fountain of Cor- 
dova, and two neighbors from the market- 
place of Seville, ail merry, ^d-humored. 
nrolicsome fellows; who. instigated and 
moved, as it appeared, by the self-same 
spirit, came up to Sancho, and having 
dismoxmted him. one of them produced a 
blanket from tne landlord's bed, into 
which he was immediately thrown ; but, 
perceiving that the ceiling was too low, 
thev determined to execute their purpose 
in the yard, which was bounded upwards 
onty^ by the sky. Thither Sancho was 
carried ; and, being placed in the middle 
of the blanket, they began to toss him 
aloft, and divert themselves with him as 
with a dog at Shrovetide.^ The cries 
which the poor blanketed squire sent forth 
were so many and so loud, that they 
reached his master's ears ; wno, stopping 
to listen attentively, believed that some 
new adventure was at^ hand, until^ he 
plainly recognized the voice of the squire ; 
then turning the reins, he galloped back 
to the inn-door, and finding it closed, he 
rode round in search of some other en- 
trance ; but had no sooner reached the 
yard-wall, which was not very high, when 
he |>eroeiTed the wicked sport they were 
making with his squire. He saw him 
ascend and descend through the air with 
so much grace and agility that, if his in- 
dignation would have suffered him^ he 
certainly would have laughed outright 
He made an effort to get from his horse 
upon the pales, but was so maimed and 
bruised tiiat he was unable to alight ; and 
therefore, remaininj^ on horseback, he 
proceeded to vent his rage, by uttering so 
many reproaches and invectives against 
those who were tossing Sancho, that it is 
impossible to commit them to writing. 
But they suspended neither their laughter 
nor their labor ; nor did the flying Sancho 
cease to pour forth lamentations, mingled 
now with threats, now with entreaties: 
yet all were of no avail, and they desisted 
at last only from pure fatiffue. They then 
brought him his ass, ana wrapping hiui 
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in his cloak, mounted him thereon. ^ The 
compassionate Maritornes, seeing him so 
exhausted, bethought of helping liim to a 
jug of water, and that it might be the 
cooler, she fetched it firom the welL 
Sancho took it, and as he was lifting it to 
his mouth, stopped on hearing the voice 
of his master, who called to him aloud, 
saying, ''Son Sancho, drink not water; 
do not drink it, son ; it will kill thee : 
behold here the most holy balsam*' 

S showing him the cruse of liquor), ''two 
Irops of which will infallibly restore thee. ' ' 
At these words, Sancho, turning his eyes 
askance, said in a louder voice. Perhaps 
you have fonot, sir, that I am no knight, 
or you woula not have me vomit up what 
remains of my inmde after last night's 
work. Keep your liquor in the devil's 
name, and let me alone." He then in- 
stantly began to drink; but at the first 
sip, finding it was water, he could proceed 
no ftirther, and besought Maritomes to 
bring him some wine: which she did 
willingly, and paid for it with her own 
money ; for it is indeed said of her that, 
although in that station, she had some 
faint traces of a Christian. When Sancho 
had ceased drinking, he clapped heels to 
his ass; and, the inn-gate oeing thrown 
wide open, out he went, satisfiea that he 
had paid nothing, and had carried his 
point, though at the expense of the usual 
pledge, namely, his bacK. The landlord, 
It is true, retamed his wallets in payment 
of what was due to him, but Sancno never 
missed them in the huny of his departure. 
The innkeeper would have fastened the 
door well after him as soon as he saw him 
out; but the blanketeers would not let 
him, being persons of that sort that, 
though Don Quixote had really been one 
of the knights of the Bound Table, they 
would not have cared two farthings for 
him. 



THE SUBSEQUENT DISCOURSE WHICH SAN- 
CHO PANZA HELD WITH HIS MASTER 
DON QUIXOTE. 

Sancho came up to his master, so faint 
and dispirited that he was not able to ur^e 
his ass forward. Don Quixote, perceiv- 
ing him in that condition, said, ^'Honest 
Sancho, that castle, or inn, I am now con- 
vinced, is enchanted ; for they who so 
cruelly sported with thee, what could they 



be but phantoms and inhabitants of an- 
other world? And I am confirmed in 
this, from having found that, when I 
stood at the pales of the yard, beholding 
the acts of your sad tragedy, 1 could not 
possibly get over them, nor even alight 
nom Rozinante : so that they must cer- 
tainly have hela me enchanted : for I 
swear to thee, bv the faith of what I am, 
that, if I could have got over or alighted, 
I would have avenged thee in such a 
manner as would have made those pol 
troons and assassins remember the jest as 
long as they lived, even though I would 
have thereby transgressed the laws of 
chivalry ; for, as I have often told thee, 
they do not allow a knight to lay hand on 
his sword a^nst any one who is not so, 
unless it be in defence of his own life and 
person, and in cases of urgent and extreme 
necessitv. " * ' And I too, ' quoth Sancho, 
"woula have revenged mvself if I had 
been able, knight or no knight, but I 
could not, though, in my opinion, they 
who diverted themselves at mv expense 
were no hobgoblins, but men of flesh and 
bones, as we are ; and each of them, as I 
heard while they were tossing me. had his 
proper name : one was called Pedro Mar- 
tinez, another Tenorio Hernandez; and 
the landlord's name is John Palomeque, 
the left-handed : so that, sir, as to your 
not being able to leap over the pales nor 
to alight from your norse, the fault lay 
not in enchantment, but in something 
else. ^ And what I gather clearly ftom all 
this is, that these adventures we are in 
quest of will in the long run bring us into 
so many misadventures that we snail not 
know which is our right foot. So that, in' 
my poor opinion, the better and surer way 
would be to return to our village, now that 
it is reaping-time, and look after our busi- 
ness; nor go rambling^ from Ceca to 
Mecca, and out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.*' 

" How little dost thou know, Sancho," 
answered Don Quixote , "of what apper- 
tains to chivalry ! Peace, and have pa- 
tience, for the day will come when thine 
eyes shall witness how honorable a thing 
it is to follow this profession : for tell me, 
what greater satisfaction can the world 
afibrd, or what pleasure can be compared 
with that of wmning a battle, ana tri- 
umphing over an adversary? Undoubt- 
edly none." "It mav be so," answered 
Sancho, "though I do not know it I 
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only know that, since we have been 
knights-errant, or since yoa have been 
one, sir (for I have no right to reckon 
myself oi that honorable number), we 
have never won anv battle, except that of 
the Biscayan ; ana even there your wor- 
ship came off with half an ear and half a 
helmet; and from that day to this we 
have had nothing but drubbings upon 
drubbings, cuffs ui»n cuffs, with my 
blanket-tossing into the bargain, and that 
by persons enchanted, on whom I cannot 
revenge myself, and thereby know what 
that pleasure of overcoming an enemy is 
which your worship talks of/ * ' * That is 
what troubles me, and ought to trouble 
thee also, Sancho," answered Don Quix- 
ote; '^but henceforward I will endeavor 
to have ready at hand a sword made with 
such art that no kind of enchantment can 
touch him that wears it; and perhaps 
fortune may put me in possession of that 
of Amadis, when he called himself Knight 
of the Burning Sword, which was one of 
the best weapons that ever was worn bv 
knight; for, besides the virtue aforesaia, 
it cut like a razor ; and no armor, how- 
ever strong or enchanted, could with- 
stand it" "Such is my luck," quoth 
Sancho, " that though this were so, and 
your worship should find such a sword, it 
would be of service only to those who are 
dubbed knights — ^like tn^ balsam : as for 
the poor squires, they mav sing sorrow." 
*'Fear not, Sancho, said Don Quixote; 
" Heaven will yet deal more kmdly by 
thee." 



OF mS ADVENTURE WITH TWO FLOCKS 

OF SHEEP. 

The knight and his squire went on con- 
ferring thus together, when Don Quixote 
perceived in the road on which they were 
travelling a great and thick doud of dust 
coming towards them ; upon which he 
tumea to Sancho and said, "This is the 
day, Sancho, that shall manifest the 

fooa that fortune hath in store forme, 
his is the day, I say, on which shall be 
proved, as at all times, the valor of my 
arm, and on which I shall perform ex- 
ploits that will be recorded and written in 
the book of fame, and there remain to all 
succeeding ages. Scest thou that cloud 
of dust, Sancho ? It is raised by a pro- 
digious army of divers and innumerable 
nations, who are on the march Uiis way." 



"If so. there must be armies," said San- 
cho; for here, on this side, arises just 
such another cloud of dust ' ' Don Quix- 
ote turned^ and seeing that it really was 
so he rejoiced exceedmgly, taking it for 
granted^ there were two armies coming to 
engage in the midst of that spacious plun ; 
for at all hours and moments his imagina- 
tion was full of the battles, enchantments, 
adventures, extravagances, amours and 
challenges detailed in his favorite books ; 
and in every thought, word and action he 
reverted to them.^ Now, the cloud of 
dust he saw was raised by two great flocks 
of sheep going the same road irom differ- 
ent parts, and, as the dust concealed them 
until they came near, and Don Quixote 
affirmed so positively that they were 
armies, Sancho began to believe it, and 
said, "Sir, what then must we do?" 
" What?" replied Don Quixote ; " favor 
and assist the weaker side ! Thou must 
know, Sancho, that the army which 
marches toward us in front is led and 
commanded b^ the great Emperor Alifan- 
faron, lord of the great island of Tapro- 
bana; this other, which marches behind 
us, is that of his enemy, the King of the 
Garamantes, Pcntapolin of the Naked 
Arm, for he always enters into battle with 
his right arm bare. " " But why do these 
two princes bear one another so much ill- 
will r ' demanded Sancho. ' ' They hate 
one another," answered Don Quixote, 
"because this Alifanfaron is a furious 
pagan, in love with the daughter of Penta- 

J)oIin, who is a most beautiful and super- 
ativcly graceful lady, and also a Christian ; 
but her father will not give her in mar- 
riage to tho pagan kin^ unless he will 
first renounce the religion of his false 
prophet Mahomet, and turn Christian." 
By my beard," said Sancho, "Pcnta- 
polin is in the right ; and I am resolved 
to assist him to the utmost of my power. " 
" Therein thou wilt do thy duty, Sancho," 
said Don Quixote; "for in order to en- 
gage in such contests it is not necessary 
to be dubbed a knight" " I easily com- 
prehend that, ' * answered Sancho. * ' But 
where shall we dispose of this ass, that 
we may be sure to nnd him when the fray 
is over? for I believe it was never yet the 
fashion to go to battle on a beast of this 
kind." "Thou art ij the right," said 
Don Quixote ; " and thou mayest let him 
take his chance whether he be lost or not, 
for we shall have such choice of horses 
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after tho Tictory. that Kozinante himself 
will run a risk or being exchanged. But 
listen with attention whilst I ^ve thee an 
account of the principal knights in the 
two approaching armies ; and, that thou 
ma^cst observe them the better, let us 
retire to that rising ground, whence both 
armies may be distmctly seen. ' ' They did 
so, and placed themselves for that purpose 
on a hillock, from which the two flocks 
which 'Don Quixote mistook for armies 
mi^ht easilv have been discerned, had not 
their view been obstructed by the clouds 
of dust. Seeing, however, inhisima^^ina- 
tion what did not exist Jbe beg^n with a 
loud voice to say: *^The knight thou 
seest yonder with the gilded armor, who 
beiu^ on his shield a lion crowned, couch' 
ant at a damsel's feet, is the vak)rous 
Laurcalco. Lord of the Silver Brid^ge. The 
other, with the armor flowered with ^Id, 
who bears the three crowns argent m a 
field aziire, is the formidable Micooolembo, 
Ghrand Duke of Quiracia. The third, with 
(pgantic limbs, who marches on his right. 
IS the undaunted Brandabarbaran or 
Boliche, lord of the three Arabias. He 
js armea with a serpent's skin, and bears 
instead of a shield, a gate, which fame 
says is one of those belonging ta the tem- 
ple which Samson pulled down when 
with his death he avenged himself upon 
his enemies. But turn thine e:^es on this 
other sidc,^ and there thou wilt see, in 
front of this other army, the ever-victori- 
ous and ncvcr-vanquisiied Timonel de 
Carcigona, Prince of the New Biscay, who 
comes clad in armor quartered rcsiire, vert^ 
argent^ and or- bearing on his shield a 
car or in a field gula^ with a scroll in- 
scribed MIAU, being the beginning of 
his mistress's name : who. it is reported, is 
the peerless Miaulina. daughter of Al- 
phenniquen, Duke or Algarve. That 
other who burdens and oppresses the 
back of ^on powerful steed, whose armor 
is as white as snow, and his shield also 
white, without any device, he is a new 
knight, by birth a Frenchman, called 
Peter Papin, lord of the baronies of 
Utrique. The other whom^ thou seest, 
with his armed heels pricking the flanks 
of that fleet piebald courser, and his 
armor of pure azure, is the miffhty Duke 
of Nerbia, Espartafilardo of tne Wood, 
whose device IS an sisparagus-bed, with 
this motto in Castihan, ^Rastrea mi 
merte* ('Thus drugs my fortune')." 



In this manner he went on naming 
sundry knights of each squadron, as his 
faxHsy dictated, and giving to each their 
arms, colors, devices and mottoes extem- 
pore ; and, without pausing, he continued 
thus: — ^^That squadron in the front is 
formed and composed of people of difier- 
cut nations. Here stand those who drink 
the sweet mters of the famous Xanthus ; 
the mountaineers who tread the Massiliaa 
fields: those who sift the pure and fine 

S old-dust of Arabia Felix; those who 
well along the famous and refreshing 
banks of the clear Thermodon ; those 
who drain, by^ divers and sundrv ways, 
the golden veins of Pactolus ; the Nu- 
midians, unfaithful in their promises; the 
Persians, famous for bows and arrows; 
the Parthians and Modes, who fight 
flying; the Arabians, perpetually chang- 
ing their habitations; the Scythians, as 
cruel as fair; the broad-lipped Ethiop- 
ians; and an infinity of other nations, 
whose countenances I seie and know, 
although I cannot recollect their names. 
In that other squadron come those who 
drink the crystal streams of olive-bearing 
Betis; those who brighten and poUsh 
their faces with the liquor of the ever 
ridi and golden Tagus ; those who ei^joy 
the beneficial waters of the divine Genii ; 
those who^ tread the Tartesian fields, 
abounding in pasture ; those who recreate 
themselves in^ the Elysian meads of 
Xereza: the rich Mancnegans, crowned 
with yellow ears of corn ; those clad in 
iron, the antique remains of the Gothic 
race ; those who bathe themselves in Pis- 
uerga, famous for the gentleness of its 
current ; those who feed their flocks on the 
spacious pastures of the winding Guardi- 
ana, celeorated fbr its hidden source; 
those who shiver on the cold brow of the 
woody pyreneus and the snowy tops of 
lofty Appeninus; in a word, all that 
Europe contains and includes.'' 

Good heaven, how many provinces did 
he name 1 how many nations did he 
enumerate ! giving to each, with wonder- 
ful readiness, its peculiar attributes. 
Sancho Panza stood confounded at his 
discourse, without speaking a word ; and 
now and then he turned his head about 
to ^ see whether he could discover the 
knights and giants his master named. 
But. seeing nonCj he said, *'Sir, the 
devil a man, or giant, or knight, of all 
you have named, can I see anywhere: 
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perhaps all may be enclianiment, like last 
night's goblins." ''How sayest thou, 
Sancho? 'answered Don Quixote. ''Hear- 
est thou not the neighing of the steeds, 
the sound of the trumpets and the rattling 
of the drums ? " " Ihear nothing, ' ' an- 
swered Sancho. **but the bleating of 
sheep and lambs." And so it was, for 
now the two flocks were come verv near 
them. *'Tky fears, Sancho," said Don 
Quixote, "prevent thee from bearing or 
seeing aright ; for one effect of fear is to 
disturb the senses and make things not to 
appear what they really are ; and if thou 
art so much afraid, retire and leave me 
alone, for with my single arm I shall in- 
sure victory to that side which I favor 
with my assistance ;" then clapping spurs 
to llozinante and setting his lance m rest, 
he darted down the hillock like lightning. 
Sancho cried out to him, " Hold, Signor 
Don Quixote, come back ! As Qt)d snail 
save me, they are lambs and sheep you 
are going to encounter 1 Pray come back. 
Woe to the father that begot me ! what 
madness is this ! Look ; there is neither 
giant nor knight, nor cats, nor arms, nor 
shields quartered nor entire, nor true 
azures nor bedevilled ! Sinner that I am ! 
what are vou doing ? ' ' Notwithstanding 
all this, Don Quixote turned not again, 
but still went on, crying aloud, Ho, 
knights ! you that follow and fight under 
the banner of the valiant Emperor Pen- 
tapolin of the Naked Arm, follow me all, 
and you shall see with how much ease I 
revenue him on his enemy Alifanfaron of 
Taprobana. ' * With these words he rushed 
into the midst of the squadron of sheep, 
and began to attack them with his lance 
as courageously and intrepidly as if in 
good earnest he was engaging his mortal 
enemies. The shepherds ami herdsmen 
who came with the flocks called out to 
him to desist; but, seeing it was to no 
purpose, they unbuckled their slings and 
began to salute his ears with a shower of 
stones. Don Quixote cared not for the 
stones, but, galloping about on all sidea, 
cried out, "Where art thou, proud Ali- 
fanfaron ? Present thyself before mc : I 
am a single knight, desirous to prove thy 
valor hand to hand, and to punish thco 
with the loss of life for the wrong thou 
dost to the valiant Pentapolin Gkira- 
manta."^ At that instant a large stone 
struck him with such violence on the side 
that it buried a couple of ribs in his body ; 
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insomuch that he believed himself either 
slain or sorely wounded ; and therefore, 
remembering his balsam, he pulled out 
the cruse, and, applying it to his mouth, 
began to swallow some of the liquor ; but, 
before he could take what he thought 
sufficient, another of those almonds nit 
him frill on the hand and dashed the cruse 
to pieces, carrying off three or four of his 
teeth, by the way, and grievously bruising 
two of his fingers. Such was the first 
blow, and such the second, that the poor 
knight fell from his horse to the ground. 
The shepherds ran to him, ana verily 
believed they had killed him \ whereupon 
in all haste they collected their flock, took 
up their dead, which were about seven, 
and marched off without further inquiry. 
All this while Sancho stood upon the 
hillock, beholding his master's extrava- 
gances ; tearing his beard and cursing the 
unfortunate hour and moment that ever 
he knew him. But seeing him fallen to 
the ground, and the shepherds gone off, 
he descended from the hillock, and. run- 
ning to him, found him in a very ill plight, 
though not quite bereaved of sense^ and 
said to him. Did I not beg you, Signor 
Don Quixote, to come back, Tor those you 
went to attack were a flock of sheep,^ and 
not an army of men? " *' How easihr," 
replied Don Quixote, *^can that thief of 
an enchanter, my enemv, transform things 
or make them invisible! Thou must 
know, Sancho, that it is a very easy 
matter for such men to give things what 
semblance they please ; and this malignant 
persecutor of mine, envious of the glory 
that he saw I should acquire in this battle, 
has transformed the hostile squadrons into 
flocks of sheep. However, do one thing, 
Sancho, for my sake, to undeceive thyself 
and see the truth of what I tell thee : 
mount thy ass and follow them fairly ana 
sofUy, and thou wilt find that, when they 
are got a little farther off, they will return 
to their first form, and, ceasing to be 
sheep, will become men, proper and tall 
as I described them at first But do not 
go now, for I want thy assistance : come 
and see how many of my teeth are defi- 
cient, for it seems to mc that I have not 
one left in my head." Sancho came so 
close to him that he almost thrust his 
eyes into his mouth : and being precisel v 
at the time that the balsam began to work 
in Don Quixote's stomach, the contents 
thereof were at that instant discharged, 
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with as mnch violence as if shot out of a 
demi-culverin, directly upon the beard of 
the compassionate squire. *' Blessed 
Virgin I" quoth Sancho,^ "what has 
befallen me? This poor sinner must be 
mortally wounded, smoe he vomits blood 
at the mouth." But, reflecting a little, 
he found, by the color, savor and smeU, 
that it was not blood, but the balsam 
which he had seen him drink; and so 
ffreat was the loathing he then felt, that 
his stomach turned, and he was grievously 
sick upon his^ master, so that they were 
both in a precious pickle. Sancho ran to 
his ass, to take something out of his 
wallets to cleanse himself and cure his 
master; but, not finding them, he was 
very near running distracted. He cursed 
himself again, ana resolved in his mind to 
leave his master and return home, although 
he should lose his wages for the time past 
and his hopes of the promised island. 

Don Quixote now raised himself up, 
and, placmg his Icfl hand on his moutn, 
to prevent the remainder of his teeth 
firom falling out, with the other he laid 
hold on Rozinante's bridle, who had not 
stirred from his master's side— ^ch was 
his fidelity — and went towards his squire, 
who stood loaning with his^ breast upon 
the ass,^ and his check reclining upon his 
hand, in the posture of a man over- 
whelmed by tnought. Don Quixote, 
seeing him thus, and to all appearance so 
melancholy, said to him, " Know, Sancho, 
that one man is no more than another, 
only inasmuch as he does more than 
another. All these storms that we have 
encountered are signs that the weather 
will soon clear up and things will go 
snioothly ; for it is impossible that either 
evil or good should be durable; and 
hence it follows that, the evil having 
lasted long, the good cannot be far ofL 
So do not aiBict tnyself for the mischances 
that befall me, since thou hast no share 
in them." **How no share in them?" 
answered Sancho : ' * peradventure he they 
tossed in a blanket vesterday was not my 
father's son ; and the wallets I have lost 
to-day, with all my movables, belong to 
somebody else." '*What^ are the wal- 
lets lost?" quoth Don Quixote. *' Yes, 
they are, ' * answered Sancho. * * Then we 
have nothing to eat to-day," replied Don 
Quixote. It would be so," answered 
Sancho, **if these fields did not produce 
those herbs which your worship says 3'ou 



know, and with which unlucky knights- 
errant like your worship are used to 
supply such wants." *' Nevertheless," 
said Don Quixote, "at this time I would 
rather have a slice of bread and a couple 
of heads of salt pilchards than all the 
herbs described by Diosoorides, though 
commented upon hv Doctor Laguna him* 
self But, good Sancho, get upon thy 
ass and follow me, for God, who provides 
for all, will not desert us ; more especially 
being engaged, as we are, in His service ; 
since He neglects neither the gnats of the 
air, the worms of the earth, nor the 
spawn of the waters * and so merciful^ is 
He, that He maketn His sun to shine 
upon the good and the bad, and causeth 
the rain to fall alike upon the just and 
uT\just " ' * Your worship, ' ' said Sancho, 
"would make a better preacher than a 
knif^ht-errant " " Sancno, ' ' said Don 
Quixote, "the knowledge of kniehts- 
errant must be universal : there nave 
been knights-errant, in times past, who 
would make sermons or harangues on the 
king's highway as successfully as if they 
haa taken their deuces in the University 
of Paris ; whence it may be inferred that 
the lance never blunted the pen, nor the 
pen the lance." "Well! be it as your 
worship says," answered Sancho ; * but 
let us pe gone hence and endeavor to get 
a lodging to-night: and pray Heaven it 
be where there are neither blankets nor 
blanket-heavers, nor hobgoblins, nor en- 
chanted Moors ; for, if there be, the devil 
tsdce both the flock and the fold." 

"Pray to God, my son," said Don 
Quixote, ^\and lead me whither^ thou 
wilt ; for this time I leave our lodging to 
thy choice. But reach hither thy hand 
and feel how many teeth are wanting on 
the right side of my upper jaw, for there 
I feel the pain." Sancho put his finder 
into his mouth, and, feeling about, said, 
" How many teeth had your worship on 
this side?" "Four," answered Don 
Quixote, "besides the eye-tooth, all per- 
fect and sound. " " Think well what you 
say, sir" answered Sancho. "I say four, 
if not nve " answered Don Quixote ; "for 
in my whole life I never had a tooth 
drawn, nor have I lost one by rheum or 
decay.^; "Well then," said Sancho, 
" on this lower siae vour worship has but 
two teeth and a half, and, in tne upper, 
neither half nor whole ; all is as smooth 
and even as the pdm of my hand." 
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•'Unfortunate that I am!" said Don 
Quixote, hearing these sad tidings from 
his squire ; ''I had rather they had torn 
off an arm, provided it were not the 
sword-arm ; for thou must know, Sancho. 
that a mouth without teeth is lilce a mill 
without a stone, and that a diamond js 
not so precious as a tooth. But to all this 
we who profess the strict order of chivalry 
are liable. Mount, friend Sancho, and 
lead on; for I will follow thee at what 
pace thou wilt ' * Sancho did so, and pro- 
ceeded in a direction in which he thouja;ht 
it probable they might find a lodging with- 
out going out of the high-road, which in 
that part was much frequented. 



OF THE ADVENTURE OF THE DEAD BODY. 

While they were discoursing, ^ night 
overtook them, and they were still in the 
high-road, without having found an^' 
place of reception '^ and the worst of it 
was, they were famished with hunger, for 
with their wallets they had lost their 
whole larder of provisions ; and to com- 
plete their misfortunes, an adventure now 
Defell them which appeared indeed to be 
truly an adventure. The night came on 
rather dark ; notwithstanding which they 
proceeded, as Sancho hoped that, being 
on the king's highway, tney might very 
probablv find an inn within a league or 
two. Thus situated, the night dark, the 
squire hungiy, and the master well dis- 
posed to eat, they saw advancing towards 
them, on the same road, a great number 
of lights, resembling so many moving 
stars. Sancho stood aghast at the sight 
of them, nor was Don Quixote unmoved. 
The one checked his ass and the other his 
horse, and both stood looking before them 
with eager attention. Tliey perceived that 
the lights were advancing towards them, 
and that as they apDroached nearer they 
appeared larger. ^ oancho trembled like 
quicksilver at the sight, and Don Quixote's 
hair bristled upon his head ; but, some- 
what recovering himself, he exclaimed, 
''Sancho, this must be a most perilous 
adventure, wherein it will be necessary 
for me to exeit my whole might and 
valor. " * * Woe is me ! ' * answered Sancho ; 
''should this prove to be an adventure 
of goblins, as to me it seems to be, where 
shsdl I find ribs to endure ? " ' ' Whatso- 



ever phantoms they may be,'* said Don 
Quixote, "I will nut suffer them to touch 
a thread of thy garment j for, if they 
sported with thee before, it was because 
I could not get over the wall : but we are 
now upon even ground, wnere I can 
brandisn my sword at pleasure. ' ' *^ But, 
if they should enchant and benumb you, 
as they did then," quoth Sancho, *' what 
matters it whether we are in the open 
field or not ? " " Notwithstanding that, ' ' 
replied Don Quixote, "I beseecn thee, 
Sancho, to be of good courage, for ex- 
perience shall give thee sufficient proof 
of mine.'* "I will, if it please (}od," 
answered^ Sancho ; and, retiring a little 
on one side of the road, and again en- 
deavorinj^ to discover what those walkinff 
lights might be, they soon after perceived 
a ^rcat many persons clothed m white. 
This dreadful spectacle completely anni- 
hilated the courage of Sancho, whose 
teeth began to chatter, as if seized with a 
quartan ague; and his tremblin^i; and 
chattering increased as more of it ap- 
peared in view : for now they discovered 
about twenty persons in white robes, all 
on horseback, with lighted torches in their 
hands; and behind them came a litter 
covered with black, which was followed 
by six persons in deep mourning, the 
mules on which they were mounted being 
covered likewise with black down to their 
heels — for that they were mules, and not 
horaes, was evident bv the slowness of 
their pace. Those robed in white were 
muttering to themselves in a low and 
plaintive tone. 

This strange vision, at such an hour, 
and in a place so uninhabited, might well 
strike terror into Sancho' s heart, and even 
into that of his master ; and so it would 
have done had he been any other than 
Don Quixote. As for Sancno, his whole 
stock of courage was now exhausted. 
But it was otherwise with his master, 
whose lively imagination instantly sug- 
gested to him that this must be truly a 
chivalrous adventure. He conceived tnat 
the litter was a bier, whereon was carried 
some knight sorely wounded or slain, 
whose revenge was reserved for him 
alone; he, therefore, without delay, 
couched his spear, seated himself firmly 
in his saddle, and with grace and spirit 
advanced into the middle of the road by 
which the procession must pass ; and 
when they were near, he raised his voice, 
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and said, ^* Ho, knights ! whoever ye are, 
halt, and give me an aooount to whom ye 
belong, whence ye oome, whither ye are 
going, and what it is ye cany upon that 
bier : for in all appearance either ye have 



done some^ ii^ury to others, or others to 
you; and it is expedient and necessary 
that I be informed of it, either to chastise 
ye for the evil ye have done, or to revenge 
ye of wrongs sustained. '' **We are 
m haste," answered one in the procession ; 
*' the inn is a great way off, and we can- 
not stay to give so long an account as you 
require:" then, spurring his mule, he 
passed forward. Don Quixote, highly 
resenting this answer, laid hold of his 
bridle, and said, ** Stand, and with more 
civility give me the account I demand: 
otherwise I challenge ye all to battle.' 
The mule was timid, and started so much 
upon his touching the bridle that, rising 
on her hind legs, she threw her rider over 
the crupper to tne ground. A lackey that 
came on foot, seeing the man in white 
fall, began to revile i)on Quixote, whose 
choier bein^ now raised, he couched his 
spear, and, immediately attacking one of 
the mourners, laid him on the ground 
grievously wounded ; then, turning about 
to the rest, it was worth seeing with what 
agility he attacked and defeated them ; 
and it seemed as if wings at that instant 
had sprung on Rozinante, so lightly and 
swiftly he moved 1 All the white-robed 
people, being timorous and unarmed, 
soon quitted the skirmish, and ran over 
the plain with their lighted torches, look- 
ing like so many masqueraders on a 
carnival or festival night. The mourners 
were so wrapped up and muffled in their 
long robes that they could make no exer- 
tion ; so that Don Quixote with entire 
safety assailed them lul, and, sorely against 
their will, obliged them to quit the field ; 
for they thought him no man, but the 
devil from hellbroke loose upon them to 
seize the dead body they were conveying 
in the litter. 

All this Sancho beheld with admiration 
at his master's intrepidity, and said to 
himself, ''This master of mine is cer- 
tainly as valiant and magnanimous as he 
pretends to be." A burning torch lay 
upon the ground near the first whom the 
mule had overthrown, by^ the light of 
which Don Quixote espied him, and, 
going up to him, placed the point of his 
spear to his throat, commanding him to 



surrender on pain of death. To which 
the fallen man answered, *' I am surren- 
dered enough already, since I cannot stir ; 
for one of my legs is broken. I beseech 
you, sir, if you are a Christian gentleman, 
do not kill me; you would commit a ereat 
sacrilege, for I am a licentiate, and nave 
taken the lesser orders." *'Who the 
devil, then," said Don Quixote, ** brought 
you hither, being an ecclesiastic ? " " Who. 
sir?" replied the fallen man; *' my evil 
fortune.' **A worse fate now threatens 
you," said Don Quixote, ''unless you 
reply satisfactorily to all my first ques- 
tions." "Your worship shall soon be 
satisfied," answered the licentiate ; "and 
therefore you must know, sir, that though 
I told you before I was a licentiate, I am 
in fact only a bachelor of arts, and my 
name is Alonzo Lopez. I am a native of 
Alcovendas, and came from the city of 
Baeza, with eleven more ecclesiastics, the 
same who fled with the toruhes : we were 
attending the corpse in that litter to the 
city of begovia. ^ It is that of a gentle- 
man who died in Baeza, where he was 
deposited till now that, as I said before, 
we are carrying his bones to their place 
of burial in Segoviaj where he was bom." 
"And who kilted him?" demanded Don 
Quixote. "God," replied the bachelor. 
' by means of a pestilential fever.' 
"Tfiien," said Don Quixote, "our Lord 
hath saved me the labor of revenging his 
death, in case he had been slain by any 
other hand. But, since he fell by the 
hand of Heaven, there is nothing expected 
from us but patience and a silent shrug; 
for just the same must I have done had it 
been His pleasure to pronounce the fatal 
sentence upon me. It is proper that ^our 
reverence should know that I am a knight 
of La Mancha, Don Quixote by name, 
and that it is my office and profession to 
go over the world, righting wrongs and 
redressing grievances. ^ "T do not un- 
derstand vour way of righting wrongs," 
said the bachelor; "for from right you 
have set me wrong, haying broken niy 
leg, which will never be right again whilst 
I live: and the grievance you have re- 
dressed for me is to leave me so aggrieved 
that I shall never be otherwise; and to 
me it was a most unlucky adventure to 
meet you, who are seeking adventures." 
"All things," answered I)on Quixote, 
"do not fall out the same way; the 
mischief, Master Bachelor Alonzo Lopez, 
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wHfl occasioned by your coming, as you 
did, by night, arrayed in those surplices, 
with lighted torches, chanting, and clad 
in doleful weeds, so that you really 
resembled something evil and of the 
other world. I was therefore bound to 

ferform my dutv by attacking you : which 
certainly should have done although you 
had really been, as I imagined, devils 
^m hell." *'' Since my fate ordained it 
so," said the bachelor, *'I beseech you, 
Signer Knight-errant, who have done me 
such arrant mischief, to help me to get 
from under this mule, for my leg is held 
fast between the stirrup and the saddle. " 
**I might have continued talking until 
to-morrow," said Don Quixote j "why 
did you delay acauaintin^ me with your 
embarrassment? He then called out to 
Sancho Panza to assist; but he did not 
choose to obey, being employed in ran- 
sacking a sumpter-mule, ^ which those 
pious men had brought with them, well 
stored with eatables. Sancho made a 
bag of his cloak, and, having crammed 
into it as much as it woula hold, he 
loaded his beast ; afler which he attended 
to his master's call, and helped to dis- 
engage the bachelor from the oppression 
of the mule j and, having mounted him 
and given him the torch, Don Quixote 
bade him follow the track of his com- 
panions, and beg their pardon, in his 
name, for the iiyuiy which he could not 
avoid doing them ; Sancho likewise said. 
"If percnance those gentlemen would 
know who is the champion that routed 
them, it is the famous Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, otherwise called the Knight of 
the Sorrowftd Figure." 

The bachelor being gone, Don Quixote 
asked Sancho what induced him to call 
him the Knight of the Sorrow^ Figure 
at that time more than at any other. " I 
will tell you," answered Sancho; "it is 
because I have been viewing you by the 
light of the torch which that unfortunate 
man carried ; and, in truth, your worship 
at present very nearly makes the most 
woeful figure I have ever seen; which 
must be owing, I suppose, either to the 
fatigue of this combat or the want of vour 
teeth." "It is owing to neither, re- 
plied Don Quixote ; 7 put the sage, who 
has the charge of writing the history of 
my achievements, has deemed it proper 
for me to assume an appellation like the 
knights of old ; one or whom called him- 



self the Knight of the Burning Swore! ; 
another of the Linicom ; this of the Dam- 
sels ; that of the Phoenix ; another the 
Knight of the Griffin : and another the 
Knight of Death ; ana by those names 
and ensigns they were known over the 
whole sunace of the earth. And there* 
fore I say that the sage I just now men- 
tioned has put it into thy thoughts and 
into thy mouth to call me the Knight of 
the Sorrowful Figure, as I purpose to call 
myself from this day forward ; and that 
this name may fit me the better, I deter- 
mine, when an opportunity offers, to have 
a most sorrowful figure painted on my 
shield. ' * " You need not spend time and 
money in getting this fi^re made," said 
Sancho ; "your worship need only^ show 
your own, and, without any other image 
or shield, they will immediately call you 
'him of the sorrowful figure.' And be 
assured I tell you the truth ; for I promise 
vou, sir (mind, I speak not in jest), that 
nunger and the loss of your grinders 
makes you look so ruefully that, as I said 
before, the sorrowful picture may very 
well be spared." 

Don Quixote smiled at Sancho' s pleas- 
antry: nevertheless, he resolved to caJl 
himself by that name, and to have his 
shield or buckler painted accordingly - and 
he said, "I conceive, Sancho, that I am 
liable to excommunication for having laid 
violent hands on holy things, ^Jivtta tllud, 
Siquis suadente diaiboloy etc.; although I 
know I did not lay my hands, but my 
spear, upon them. Besides, I did not 
know that I was engaging with priests, or 
things belonging to the church, which I 
reverence and adore, like a good Cath- 
olic and faithftil Christian as I am, but 
with phantoms and spectres of the other 
worldT" 



WHICH TRKATB OF THE ORAND ADVEN- 
TURE AND RICH PRIZE OF MAJIBRINO'S 
HELMFT. 

Soon after Don Quixote discovered a 
man on horseback, wno had on his head 
something which glittered as if it had 
been of gold ; and scarcely had he seen 
it when, turning to Sancho, he said, "I 
am of opinion, Sancho, there is no pro- 
verb but what is true, because they are 
all sentences drawn from experience itself, 
the mother of all the sciences ; especially 
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that which says, * Where one door is shut 
another is opened.' I sav this because, 
if fortune last night shut the door against 
what we sought, deceiving us without 
satisfaction, it now opens wide another, 
for a better and more certain adventure : 
in which if I am deceived, the fault will 
be mine, without imputing it to my ig- 
norance of locality or to the darkness 
of night This I say because, if I mis- 
take not, there comes one towards us who 
carries on his head Mambrino's helmet, 
concerning which thou mavest remember 
I swore the oath.** "What I see and 
perceive,'* answered Sancho, **is only a 
man on a ^y ass like mine, with some- 
thing on his head that glitters. * * * * Why, 
that is Mambrino's helmet,** said Don 
Quixote.^ "Retire, and leave me alone 
to deal with him,^ and thou shalt see how, 
in order to save time, I shall conclude this 
adventure without speaking a word, and 
the helmet I have so much desired remain 
nyr own.** "I shall take care to get out 
of the way,** replied Sancho ; "but neaven 
grant, I say again, it may not prove 
another fulling-mill adventure. * * "I have 
aJready told thee, Sancho, not to men- 
tion those fulling-mills, nor even think of 
them,** said Don Quixote : "if thou dost 
— I say no more, but I vow to mill thy 
soul for thee ! ** Sancho held his peace, 
fearing lest his master should perform 
his vow, which had struck him all of a 
heap. 

Now the truth of the matter, concern- 
ing the helmet^ the steed, and tne knight 
which Don Quixote saw, was this. There 
were two villages in that neighborhood, 
one of them so small that it had neither 
shop nor barber, but the other adjoining 
to It had both : therefore the barber of 
the larger served also the less, wherein one 
customer now wanted to be let blood, and 
another to be shaved ; to perform which 
the barber was now on his way, canying 
with him his brass basin : and it so hap- 
pened that while upon the road it began 
to rain, and to save his hat, which was a 
new one, he clapped the basin on his 
head, which being lately scoured was seen 
glittering at the distance of half a league : 
and he rode on a gray ass, as Sancho li ad 
affirmed. Thus Don Quixote took the 
barber for a knight, his ass for a dapple- 
gray steed, and his basin for a golden ncl- 
met ; for whatever he saw was quickly 
adapted to his knightly extravagances : 



and when the poor knight drew near, 
without staving to reason the case with 
him, he advanced at Rozinante's best 
speed, and couched his lance, intending 
to run him through and through ; but 
when close upon him, without checking 
the fuiT of his career, he cried out, "De- 
fend thyself, caitiff! or instantlv sur- 
render what is justly my due. * * The bar- 
ber, so unexpectedly seeing this phantom 
advancing upon him, had no other way to 
avoid the thrust of the lance than to slip 
down from the ass ; and no sooner had he 
touched the ground than, leaping up 
nimbler than a roebuck, he scampered 
oyer the plain with such speed that the 
wind could not overtake him. The basin 
he left on the jrround : with which Don 
Quixote was satisfied, oDserving that the 
|)agan had acted discrectlv, ana in imita- 
tion of the beaver, which, when closely 
pursued by the hunters, tears off with his 
teeth that which it knows by instinct to be 
the object of pursuit. He ordered Sancho 
to take up the helmet : who, holding it in 
his hand, said, "Before heaven, the oasin 
is a special one, and is well worth a piece 
of eight, if it is worth a farthing.** He 
then gave it to his master, who immedi- 
ately placed it upon his head, turning it 
round in search of the visor ; but not find- 
ing it, he said, "Doubtless the pagan for 
whom this famous helmet was originally 
forced must have had a prodigious head 
— ^tne worst of it is that one-half is want- 
ing.** When Sancho heard the basin 
called a helmet, he could not^ forbear 
laughinjg; which, however, he instantly 
checkea on recollecting his master's late 
choler. "What dost thou laugh at, 
Sancho?*' said Don Quixote. I am 
laughing." answered he, "to think what 
a huge nead the pagan had who owned 
that helmet, which is for all the world just 
like a barber's basin.** " Knowest thou, 
Sancho, what I conceive to be the case r 
This famous piece, this enchanted helmet, 
by some strange accident must have fallen 
into the possession of one who, ignorant 
of its true value as a helmet, and seeing 
it to be of the purest gold, hath inconsid- 
erately melted down the one-half for 
lucre's sake, and of the other half made 
this, which, as thou sayest, doth indeed 
look like a barber's basin : but to me, who 
know what it really is, its transformation 
is of no importance, for I will have it so 
repaired in the first town where there is 
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ft Bmitli, that it shall not be sarpassed nor 
even eaualled by that which the god of 
smiths himself made and forged tor the 
god of battles. In the meantime I will 
wear it as I best can, for something is 
better than nothing, and it will be suffi- 
cient to defend me from stones." '^ It 
will so," said Sancho, ^' if they do not 
throw them with slings, as they did in the 
battle of the two^ armies, when they 
crossed your worship's chaps, and broke 
the cmse of that most olessed liauor 
which made me vomit up my inside.'' 
*^The loss of that balsam gives me no 
concern," said Don Quixote ; '* for know- 
est thou, Sancho, I have the receipt by 
heart?" **So have I, too," answered 
Sancho : **but if ever I make or try it again 
while I live, may I be fixed and rooted to 
this place. Besides, I do not intend to 
put myself in the way of reauiring it ; for 
I mean to keep myself, with all my five 
senses, from oeing wounded, or from 
wounding anybody. As to being to.ssed 
a^ain in a blanket, I say nothing, for it is 
difficult to prevent such mishaps ; and if 
they do come, there is nothing to be done 
but wink, hold one's breath, and submit 
to go whither fortune and the blanket 
shaU please. ' ' "Thou art no good Chris- 
tian, Sancho," said Don Quixote, "since 
thou dost not forget an ii^ury once done 
thee ; but know, it is inherent in generous 
and noble minds to disregara trifles. 
What leg of thine is lamed, or what rib 
or head broken, that thou canst not forget 
that jest?— for, properly considered, it 
was a mere jest and pastime : otherwise, 
I should long ago have returned thither, 
and done more mischief in revenging thy 
quarrel than the Greeks did for tne rape 
of Helen, who, had she lived in these 
times, or my Dulcinea in those, would 
never have been so famous for beauty as 
she is ! " and here he heaved a sigh, and 
sent it to the clouds. " Let it pass, then, 
for a jest," said Sancho, "since it is not 
likely to be revenged in earnest; but I 
know of what kind the jests and the 
earnests were ; and I know also they will 
no more slip out of my memory than ofif 
mv shoulders. But, setting this aside, 
tell me, sir, what shall we do with this 
dapple-gray steed which looks so much 
like a gray ass, and which that caitiff 
whom your worship overthrew has left 
behind here to shift for itself? for, by 
his scouring off so hastily, he does not 



think of ever returning for him ; and, by 
my beud, the beast is a special one" 
" It is not my custom," said Don Quixote, 
"to plunder those whom I overcome, 
nor is it the usage of chivalry to tako 
from the vanquished their horses, and 
leave them on root, unless the victor had 
lost his own in the conflict ; in such 
a case it is lawfril to^ take that of the 
enemy, as fairly won in battle. There- 
fore, Sancho, leave this horse, or ass, or 
whatever thou wilt have it to be ; for 
when we are gone his owner will return 
for him." " &od knows whether it were 
b€»t for me to take him," replied Sancho, 
"or at least to exchange him for mine, 
which, methinks, is not so good. Verily, 
the laws of chivalry are very strict if they 
do not even allow the swopping of one 
ass for another ; but I would fam know 
whether I might exchange furniture, if I. 
were so inclined ? " " I am not very clear 
as to that point." answered Don Quixote; 
"and, being a aoubtful case, untu better 
information can be had, I think thou 
mayest make the exchange, if thou art in 
extreme want of them. " "So extreme, ' ' 
replied Sancho, "that I could not want 
them more if they were for mv own proper 
person." Thus authorized, he prooeeaed 
to an exchange of comparisons, and made 
his own beast three parts in four the better 
for his new furniture. ^ This done, they 
breakfasted on the remains of the plunder 
from the suinpter-mule, and drank of the 
water belonging to the fulling-mills, but 
without turning their faces toward them 
— such was the abhorrence in which they 
were held, because of the effect they had 
produced. Being thus refreshed and 
comforted both in body and mind, they 
mounted * and, without determining upon 
what road to follow, according to the cus- 
tom^ of knights-errant, they went on as 
Rozinante's will directed, which was a 
guide to his master and also to Dapple, 
who always followed, in love and good- 
fellowship, wherever ne led the way. 



OF THE STRANGE ADVENTURE THAT BE- 
FELL DON QUIXOTE AVITH THE BRAVE 
KNIQHT OF THE MIRRORS. 

At length Sancho fell asleep at the foot 
of a cork tree, while Don Quixote slum- 
bered beneath a branching oak. But it 
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vas not lon^ before he was disturbed by a 
poise near him. He started up. and, look- 
ing in the direction whence tne sounds 
Eroceeded, could discern two men on horse- 
ack, one of whom, dismounting, said to 
the other, ** Alight, friend, and unbridle 
the horses ; for tnis place will afford them 
pasture, and offers to me that silence and 
solitude which my serious thoughts re- 
quire." As he spoke, he threw nimself 
on the ground, and in this motion a rat- 
tling of armor was heard, which convinced 
Don Quixote that this was a knight-errant 
Going to Sancho, who was fast asleep, he 
pulled him by the arm, and having with 
some difficulty aroused him, he said in a 
low voice, ** Friend Sancho, we have got 
an adventure here.'' *' Heaven send it 
be a good one," answered Sancho ; '* and 
pray, sir, where may this same adventure 
be ? " * ' Where, sayest thou, Sancho ? ' ' 
replied Don Ouixote; |*tum thine eyes 
that way, ana thou wilt see a knignt- 
errant lying extended, who seems to me 
not over happy in his mind, for I just now 
saw him dismount and throw himself upon 
the ground as if much oppressed with gnef, 
and nis armor rattled as he fell." But 
how do you know," quoth Sancho, "that 
this is an adventure ? " *' Though I can- 
not yet positively call it an adventure, it 
has the usual signs of one. But listen : 
he is tuning an instrument, and seems to 
be preparing to sing." ''By my troth, 
so he is," said Sancho, ''and he must be 
some knight or other in love." "As all 
knights-errant must be, ' ' quoth Don Quix- 
ote ; " but hearken, and we shall discover 
his thoughts by his song, for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth." Sancho would have replied, but 
the Kniffht of the Wood, whose voice was 
only moderately good, began to sing, and 
the^r both attentively listened to the fol- 
lowing words : 

BONNET. 

" Bri8;ht authorem of my good or ill, 
Prescribe the law I roust observe ; 
My heart, obedient to thy will, 
Siiall never froiu its duty swerve." 

With a deep sigh, that seemed to be 
drawn from the verv bottom of his heart, 
the Knight of the Wood ended his song, 
and ailer some pause, in a plaintive and 
dolorous voice, ne exclaimed, "0 thou 
most beautiful and most ungrateful of 



womankind ! divine Ciisil.Iea de Van- 
dalia I wilt thou then suffer this thy cap- 
tive knight to consume and pine away m 
continual peregrinations and in severest 
toils ? Is it not enough that I have caused 
thee to be acknowledged the most consum- 
mate beauty in the world by all the knights 
of Navarre, of Leon, of Tartesia, of Cas- 
tile, and, in fine, by all the knights of La 
Mancha ? " " Not so " said Don Quix- 
ote ; "for I am of La Mancha, and never 
have I made such an acknowledgment, 
nor ever will admit an assertion so preju- 
dicial to the beauty of my mistress. Thou 
seest, Sancho, how this knight raves. But 
let us listen ; perhaps he will make some 
farther declaration. ' "Aye, marry, will 
he," replied- Sancho, "for he seems to be 
in a humor to complain for a month to 
come. ' ' But they were mistaken ; for the 
knight, hearing voices near them, pro- 
ceeaed no further in his lamentations, but 
rising up, said aloud in a courteous voice, 
" Who goes there ? What are ye ? of the 
number of the happy, or of the afflicted ? ' ' 
"Of the afflicted, answered Don Quix- 
ote. "Come to me, then," replied the 
Knight of the Wood, " and you will find 
sorrow and misery itaelf !" These ex- 
pressions were uttered in so moving a tone 
that Don Quixote, followed by Sancho, 
went up to the mournful knight, who, 
taking nis hand, said to him, "Sit down 
here. Sir Knight, for to be assured that 
you profess the order of chivalry, it is 
sufficient that I find you here, encom- 
passed by solitude and the cold dews of 
night — the proper station for knights- 
errant. " "A knight I am , " replied Don 
Quixote, "and of the order you name: 
and although my heart is the mansion ox 
misery and woe, yet can I sympathize in 
the sorrows of otners : from the strain I 
just now heard from you, I conclude that 
yours are of the amorous kind — arising. I 
mean, from a passion for some ungrateiul 
fair.". 

While thus discoursing, they were seated 
together on the ground, peaceably and soci- 
ably, not as if at daybreak they were to 
fall upon each other with mortal ftnry. 
"Perchance you too are in love, Sir 
Knight," said he of the wood to Don 
Quixote. "Such is my cruel destiny," 
answered Don Quixote; "though the sor- 
rows that may arise from well-placed affec- 
tions ought rather to be accounted bless- 
ings than calamities." " That is true," 
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replied the Knight of the Wood. '* pro- 
vioied our reason and understanding be 
not affected by disdain, which, when car- 
ried to excess, is more like vengeance/' 
'' I never was disdained by my mistress,'* 
answered Don Quixote. ** No, verily," 
quoth Sancho, who stood dose by, ''for 
my lady is as gentle as a lamb and as soft 
as butter. " Is this your sauire ? * * de- 
manded the Knight oi the n ood. * ' He 
is," replied Don Quixote. *'I never in 
my life saw a squire," said the Knight of 
the Wood, '' who durst presume to speak 
when his lord was conversing ; at least 
there stands mine, as tall as his father, 
and it cannot be proved that he ever 
opened his lips when I was speaking." 
"Tfaith!" quoth Sancho, "I have 
talked, and can talk, before one as good as 
— and perhaps — ^but let that rest : i)erhaps 
the less said the better." The Knight of 
the Wood's squire now took Sancho by 
the arm, and said, '' Let us two go where 
we may chat squire-like together, and leave 
these masters of ours to talk over their 
loves to each other; for I warrant they 
will not have done before to-morrow morn- 
ing." *' With all my heart " quoth San- 
cho ; '' and I will tell vou who I am, that 
you may judge whether I am not fit to 
make one among the talking squires." 
The squires then withdrew, and a dialogue 
passcdf between them as lively as that of 
their masters' was grave. 

Thus the good sciuires went on talking, 
and eating, and drinking, until it was mil 
time that sleep should give their tongues 
a respite and alla;^ their thirst, for to 
quench it seemed impossible ; and both 
of them, still keeping hold of the almost 
empt^ bottle, fell fast asleep, in which 
situation we will leave them at present 

Peaceably and amicably the two knights 
continued to converse ; and, among other 
things, the history informs us that he of 
the wood said to Don Quixote, ** In fact. 
Sir Knight, I must confess that by des- 
tiny, or rather by choice, I became enam- 
oured of the peerless Casildea de Yandalia: 
peerless I c^ll her, because she is without 
her peer, either in rank, beauty, or form. 
Ciisildea repaid mj[ honorable and virtuous 
passion by employing me, as Hercules was 
euiployed by nis step-mother, in many 
ana various perils : promising, at the end 
of each of them, that the next should 
crown my hopes ; but, alas 1 she still goes 
on, adding link after link to the chain of 



my labors, insomuch that they are now 
countless, nor can I tell when they are to 
cease, and my tenderness be returned. 
One time she commanded me to ^o and 
challenj?e Girtdda,* the famous giantess 
of SevSle, who is as stout and strong as 
if she were made of brass, and, though 
never stirring from one spot, is the most 
changeable and unsteady woman in the 
world. I came, I saw, I conquered — ^I 
made her stand still, and fixed her to a 
point ; for, during a whole week, no wind 
blew but from the north. Another time 
she commanded me to weigh those ancient 
statues, the fierce bulls of Guisando,t an 
enterprise better suited to a porter than to 
a knight Another time she commanded 
me to plunge headlong into Cabra's cave 
(direful mandate !) and bring her a par- 
ticular detail of all the lies enclosed within 
its dark abyss. I stopped the motion of 
Giralda, I weighed the bulls of Guisando, 
I plunged headlong into the cavern of 
Caora, and brought to light its hidden 
secrets ; yet still my hopes are dead — oh, 
how dead ! — and her commands and dis- 
dains alive — oh, how alive ! In short, she 
has now commanded me to travel over aU 
the provinces of Spain, and compel eveiy 
knignt whom I meet to confess that in 
beauty she excels all others now in exist- 
ence, and that I am the most valiant and 
the most enamoured knight in the universe. 
In obedience to this command, I have 
already traversed the greater part of 
Spain, and have vanquished divers knights 
who have had the presumption to contra- 
dict me. But what I value myself most 
upon is having vanquished, in single com- 
bat, that renowned knight, Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, and made him confess that 
my Casildea is more beautiful than his 
Dulcinea : and I reckon that, in this con- 
quest alone. I have vanquished all the 
knights in tne world ; for this Don Quix- 
ote has conquered them all, and I having 
overcome him, his glory, his fame, and 
his honor are consequently transferred to 
me. All the innumerable exploits of the 
said Don Quixote I therefore consider as 
already mine, and placed to my account" 
Don Quixote was amazed at the asser- 
tions of the Knight of the Wood, and 



* A bnuw Btatne on a Btcople at Soville, which nerres 
for a weatheiTock. 

t Two largo statnes in tliat town, BiipjioHed to hare 
been placod there by MetallUi in the time of the 
Bomani. 
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had been every moment on the point of 
giving him the lie ; but he restrained him- 
self) that he might convict him of false- 
hood from his own mouth ; and, there- 
fore, he said, very calmly, ''That you 
may have vanquished, Sir Knight, most 
of the knights-errant of Spain, or even 
of the whole world, I will not dispute ; 
but that you have conquered Don Quix- 
ote de la Mancha I have much reason to 
doubt ^ Some one resembling him, I 
allow, it might have been, though, in 
truth, I believe there are not many like 
him.*' '*How say you?" cried he of 
the wood : *' by the canopy of heaven, I 
fought with Don Quixote, vanquished 
him^ and made him surrender to me ! 
He IS a man of an erect figure, withered 
face, long and meagre fimbs, grizzle- 
haired, hawk-nosed, with large, black 
moustaches, and styles himself tne Knight 
of the Sorrowful Figure. The name of 
his squire is Sancho ranza : he oppresses 
the back and governs the reins of a famous 
Steed called Kozinante — in a word, the 
mistress of his thoughts is one Dulcinea 
del Toboso, formerly called Aldonza Lo- 
renzo, as my Casildea, beinc of Anda- 
lusia, is now distinguished by the name of 
Casildea dc Vandalia. And now, if I 
have not sufficiently proved what I have 
said, here is mv sword, which shall make 
incredulity itself believe 1" ** Softly, Sir 
Knight" said Don Quixote, **and near 
what I nave to say. You must know that 
this Don Quixote you speak of is the 
dearest friend I have in the world, inso- 
much that he is, as it were, another self; 
and, notwithstanding the verv accurate 
description vou have given of nim, I am 
convinced, by the evidence of my senses, 
that you have never subdued him. It is, 
indeed, possible that, as he is continually 
persecuted by enchanters, some one oi 
these may have assumed his shape, and 
suffered himself to be vanquished, in 
order to defraud him of the fame which 
his exalted feats of chivalry have acquired 
him over the whole face of the earth. A 

Sroof of their malice occurred but a few 
ays since, when thev transformed the 
face and figure of the beautiful Dulcinea 
iel Toboso into the form of a mean rustic 
wench. And now, if, after all. vou doubt 
the truth of what I say, behold the true 
Don Quixote himself before you, ready to 
convince you of your error by force of 
arms, on foot or on horseback, or in what- 



ever manner you please." He then rose 
up, and, grasping his sword, awaited the 
determination of the Knight of the Wood, 
who very calmly said in reply, '*A good 
paymaster wants no pledge ; he who 
could vanquish Signer Don Quixote under 
transformation may well hope to make 
him vield in his proper person. But as 
knights-errant should by no means per- 
form their feats in the (urk, like roboers 
and ruffians, let us wait for aaylight, that 
the sun may witness our exploits ; and let 
the condition of our combat be. that the 
conquered shall remain entirely at the 
mercy and disposal of the conqueror ; pro- 
vided that he require nothing of him but 
what a knight majr with honor submit 
to. ' ' Don Quixote having expressed him- 
self entirely satisfied with these condi- 
tions, they went to seek their squires, 
whom they found snoring, in the very 
same posture as that in which sleep haa 
first surprised them. They were soon 
awakened by their masters, and ordered 
to prepare the steeds, so that they might 
be ready, at sunrise, for a bloody single 
combat At this intelligence Sancho was 
thunderstruck, and ready to swoon away 
with fear for his master, for what he had 
been told by the Squire of the Wood of 
his knight's nrowess. Both the squires, 
however, without saying a word, went to 
seek their cattle ; and the three horses 
and Dapple, having smelt each other 
out, were round all very sociable to* 
gether. 

** You must understand, brother," said 
the Squire of the Wood to Sancho, '*that 
it is not the custom in Andalusia for the 
seconds to stand idle, with their arms 
folded, while their godsons^ are engaged 
in combat So this is to give you notice, 
that while our masters arc at it, we must 
fight too, and make splinters of one an- 
other. " " This custom, Signer Squire, ' * 
answered Sancho, " may pass amonj^ ruf- 
fians ; but among the squires of knights- 
errant no such practice is *'* ought of— at 
least, I have not heard my master talk of 
any such custom, and he knows by heart 
all the laws of knight-errantry. But sup- 
posing there is any such law, I shall not 
obey It I would rather pay the penalty 
laid upon such peaceable squires, which, 
I dare say, cannot be above a couple 

* lu tilts and tonmameiitM the 8ucuiid« wei-o a kind 
of gudfathers to the principals, and c«itaiu oeremuuios 
were performed ou thuM oocasioos. 
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of pounds of wax ; * and that will cost 
me less money than plasters to cure a 
broken head. Besides, how can I fi^ht. 
when I have got no sword, r.nd never naa 
one in mv life?'* "I know a remedy 
for that, said he of the wood: "here 
are a couple of linen bags of the same 
size ; you shall take one and I the other, 
and so with equal weapons we will have a 
bout at bag blows.** "With all my 
heart,** answered Sancho; "for such a 
battle will only dust our jackets.** "It 
must not be quite so, either," replied the 
other; */for, lest the wind should blow 
them aside, wc must put in them half a 
dozen clean and smooth pebbles of equal 
weight ; and thus we may brush one an- 
oth:r. without much harm or damage.** 
" Body of my father ! ' * answered Sancho. 
" what sable fur, what bottoms of carded 
cotton, forsooth, you would put into the 
bags, that we may not break our bones to 
powder! But I tell you what, master, 
though they should be filled with balls or 
raw silk, I shall not fight. Let our mas- 
ters fight and take the consequences ; but 
let us drink and live, for time takes care 
to rid us of our lives, without our seeking 
wa^'s to go before our appointed time and 
season.** "Nay,** replied^ he of the 
wood, " do let us fight, if it be but for 
half an hour.** "No, no,'* answered 
Sancho. "I shall not be so rude nor un- 
grateful as to have a quarrel with a gen- 
tleman after eating and drinking with him. 
Besides, who is there can set about dry 
fighting without being provoked to it? 
"If that be all,** quoth he of the wood, 
"I can easily manage it; for before we 
begin our fight, I will come up, and just 
give you three or four handsome cuffs, 
which will lay you flat at my feet and 
awaken your choler, though it slept sound- 
er than a dormouse.** "Against that 
trick," answered Sancho, " I have an- 
other, not a v/hit behind it ; which is, to 
take a good cudgel, and before you can 
come near enough to waken my choler, I 
will bastinado yours into so sound a sleep 
that it shall never awake but in another 
world. Let me tell you, I am not a man 
to suffer my face to be handled, so let 
every one look to the arrow ; though the 
safest way would be to let that same 
choler sleep on : for one man knows not 

* Small ofTcnces, in Siwin. are ftnod at m pound or 
two of white wax, for the tniM'iM in tin* rltiiu'liuri, etc., 
luid ooufussuM fr«i|u«utly ei^juin it aa a peuauce. 



what another can do, and some people 

fo m:t for wool and come home shorn, 
n all times Grod blessed the peace-makers 
and cursed the peace-breakers. If a 
baited cat turns into a lion, Heaven knows 
what I, that am a man, may turn into ; 
and therefore I warn you, Master Squire, 
that all the damage and mischief that may 
follow from our quarrel must be placed to . 
your account * * ' * Agreed, * ' replied he of 
the wood. "God send us daylight, and 
we shall see what ii> to be done. ' [ 

And now a thousand sort of birds, glit- 
tering in their gay attire, be^n to chirp 
and warble in the trees, and in a variety 
of joyous notes seemed to hail the blush- 
ing Aurora, who now displayed her rising 
beauties from the bright arcades and bal- 
conies of the east, and gently shook from 
her locks a shower of liquid pearls, sprink- 
ling that reviving treasure over all vege- 
tation. The willows distilled their deli- 
cious manna, the fountains smiled, the 
brooks murmured, the woods and meads 
reioioed at her approach. But scarcel v had 
hul and dale received the welcome lignt of 
day, and obiects become visible, when the 
first thing that presented itself to the eyeS 
of Sancho Panza was the Squire of the 
Wood's nose, which was so large that it 
almost overshadowed his whole body. Its 
magnitude was indeed extraordinary; it 
was, moreover, a hawk-nose, full of warts 
and carbuncles, of the color of a mul- 
berry, and hanging two fingers* breadth 
below his mouth. Tho size, the color, 
the carbuncles, and the crookedness, pro- 
duced such a countenance of horror, that 
Sancho, at the sight thereof, began to 
tremble from head to foot, and lie re- 
solved within himself to take two hundred 
cuffs before he would be provoked to at- 
tack such a hobgoblin. 

Don Quixote also surveyed his antago- 
nist, but the beaver of his helmet bein^ 
down, his face was concealed ; it was evi- 
dent, however, that he was a strongly- 
made man, not very tall, and that over his 
armor he wore a kind of surtout, or loose 
coat, apparently of the finest gold cloth, 
besprinkled with little moons of polished 
glass, which made a very gay and shining 
appearance ; a large plume of feathers, 

green, yellow and white, waved above his 
elmct. His lance, which was leaning 
against a tree, was very large and thick, 
and headed with pointed steel above a 
span long. All these circumstances Doo 
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Quixote attendvely marked, and inferred 
nt)m appearances that he was a very po- 
tent knight, but he was not therefore 
daunted^ like Sancho Panza : on the con- 
traij, with a gallant spirit, he said to the 
Knight of the Mirrors, **Sir Knight, if 
vour eagerness for combat has not ex- 
hausted your courtesy, I entreat you to 
lift up your beaver a little, that I may see 
whether your countenance corresponds 
with ypur callant demeanor. * * * * Whether 
vanquishea or victorious in this enterprise, 
Sir Knight," answered he of the niir- 
rors, ^^you will have time and leisure 
enough for seeing me ; and if I comply 
not now with your request, it is because 
I think it would be an indignity to the 
beauteous Casildea de Vandfalia to lose 
any time in forcing you to make the con- 
fession required." *' However, while we 
are mounting our horses, ' ' said Don Quix- 
ote, ''you can tell me wnether I resemble 
that Don Quixote whom you said you had 
vanquishea." ''As like as one eg^ La to 
another " replied he of the mirrors: 
" thougn, as you say you are persecuted 
by enchanters, I dare not affirm that you 
are actually the same person." "I am 
satisfied that you acknowledge you may 
be deceived," said Don Quixote ; " how- 
ever, to remove all doubt, let us to 
horse, and in less time than you would 
have spent in raising your beaver, if Grod. 
my mistress, and my arm avail me, I will 
see your face, and you shall be convinced 
I am not the vanquished Don Quixote." 
They now mounted without more words, 
and Don Quixote wheeled Kozinante about 
to take sufficient ground for the encounter, 
while the other knight did the same ; but 
before Don Quixote had gone twenty 
paces he heard himself called bv his 
opponent, who. meeting him halt way, 
said, " Remember, Sir Knight, our agree- 
ment, which is that the conquered shall 
remain at the discretion of the con- 
queror." "I know it," answered Don 
Quixote, " provided that which is im- 
posed shall not transgress the laws of 
chivalry. " " Certainly, ' ' answered he of- 
the mirrors. At this juncture the squire's 
strange nose presented itself to Don 
Quixote's sight, who was no less struck 
than Sancho, insomuch that he looked 
upon him as a monster, or some creature 
of a new species. Sancho, seeing his 
master set forth to take his career, would 
not stay alone with Long-nose, lest, per- 



chance, he should get a fillip from that 
dreadful snout which would level him to 
the ground either by force or fright So 
he ran after his master, holding by the 
stirrup-leather ; and when he thought it 
was nearly time for him to face about, "I 
beseech your worship," he cried, "before 
you turn, to help me into yon cork-tree, 
where I can see better and more to my 
liking Uie brave battle you are going to 
have with that knight." "I rather be- 
lieve, Sancho," quotn Don Quixote, "that 
thou art for mounting a scaffold to see the 
bull-sports without danger." "To tell 
you tne truth, sir," answered Sancho, 
"that squire's monstrous nose fills me 
with dr^, and I dare not stand near 
him." "It is indeed a fearful sight," 
said Don Quixote, "to any other but my- 
self: come, therefore, and I will help thee 
up. 

While Don Quixote was engaged in 
helping Sancho up into the cork-tree, the 
Knight of the Mirrors took as large a 
compass as he thought necess^cry, ana, be- 
lieving that Don Quixote had done the 
same, without waiting for sound of 
trumpet, or any other signal, he turned 
about his horse, who was not a whit more 
active or more sightly than Rozinante, 
and at his best speed, though not exceed- 
ing a middling trot, he advanced to en- 
counter the enemy • but, seeing him ena- 
ployed with Sancho, he reined in his 
steed and stopped in the midst of his 
career, for which his horse was most 
thankful, being unable to stir any farther. 
Don Quixote, thinking his enemv was 
coming full speed against him, clapped 
spurs to Rozinante' s lean flanks, and made 
him so bestir himself that, as the histonr 
relates, this was the only time in his life 
that he approached to something like a 
gallop ; ana with this unprecedented fury 
ne soon came u]) to where his adversary 
stood^ striking his spurs rowel -deep into 
the sides of his charter, without being 
able to make him a stir a finger's length 
prom the place where he had been checked 
in his career. At this fortunate juncture 
Don Quixote met his adversary embar- 
rassed, not only with his horse, but his 
lance, which he either knew not how, or 
had not time, to fix in its rest ; and there- 
fore our knight, who saw not these per- 
plexities, assailed him with perfect se- 
curity, and with such force that he soon 
brought him to the ground over his 
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horse's onipper, leaving him motionless 
and without any signs of life. Sancho, 
on seeing this, immediately slid down 
from^ the cork-tree, and in all haste ran 
to his master, who alighted firom Rozi- 
nante and went up to the vanquished 
knight, when, unlacing his helmet, to see 
whether he was dead, or, if yet alive, to 
give him air. he beheld— ^hut who can 
relate what ne beheld without causing 
amazement, wonder and terror in all that 
hear it? He saw, says the histoiy, the 
veiy face, the very figure, the very aspect, 
the very physiognomy, the veiy effigy ana 
semblance of the bachelor Sampson. Car- 
rasoo I '' Come hither. Sancho, ' cried he 
aloud; ^* and see, but believe not; make 
haste, son, and mark what wizards and 
enchanters can do I ' ' Sancho approached, 
and, seeing the face of the bachelor Samp- 
son Carrasco, he began to cross and bless 
himself a thousand times over. All this 
time the overthrown cavalier showed no 
signs of life. '^ My advice is,'' said San- 
oho, ''that, at all events, your worship 
should thrust your sword down the throat 
of this man, who is so like the bachelor 
Sampson Carrasoo, for, in despatching 
him, you may destroy one of those en- 
chanters, your enemies. ' ' ^^ ' Thou sayest 
not amiss,'' quoth Don Quixote, ''for the 
fewer enemies the better/' He then drew 
his sword to put Sancho' s advice into exe- 
cution, when the Squire of the Mipors 
oame running up, but without the fright- 
fvtl nose, anacned aloud. " Have a care, 
Sif^or Don Quixote, what you do: for 
it IS the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, your 
friend, and I am his squire." Sancho, 
seein^^ his face now shorn of its deformity, 
exclaimed, ' ^ The nose ! where is the nose ? ' 
"Here it is," said the other, taking from 
his right-hand pocket a pasteboard nose, 
formed and painted in the manner already 
described ; and Sancho, now looking ear- 
nestly at him, made another exclamation. 
"Blessed Virgin defend me ! " oried he. 
*' is not this Tom Cecial, my neighbor ? ' 
"Indeed am I," answered the unnosed 
squire ; " Tom Cecial I am, friend Sancho 
Panza, and I will tell you presently what 
tricks brought me hither ; out now, good 
Sancho, entreat, in the meantime, your 
master not to injure the Knight oi the 
Mirrors at his feet; for he is truly no 
other than the rash and ill-advised bach- 
elor Sampson Carrasco^ our townsman." 
By this time the Knight of the Mirrors 



be^n to recover his senses, which Don 
Quixote perceiving, he clapped the point 
of his naked swora to his throat, and said, 
" You are a dead man. Sir Knight, if you 
confess not that the peerless Dulcinea del 
Toboso excels in beauty your Casildea de 
Yandalia ; you must promise me also, on 
my sparing your life, to go to the city of 
Toboso and present yourself before her 
from me, that she may dispose of you as 
she shall think fit ' and if she leaves you 
at liberty, then shall you return to me 
without delay; — the fame of my exploits 
being your guide — ^to relate to me the cir- 
cumstance of your interview ; these con- 
ditions being strictly conformable to the 
terms agreed upon before our encounter, 
and also to the rules of knight-errantrv. ' 
" I confe^" said the fallen xnight, "that 
the lady Dulcinea del Toboso' s torn and 
dirty shoe is preferable to the ill-combed 
though clean locks of Casildea; and I 
promise to go and return from her pres- 
ence to yours, and give you the exact and 
particular account which you require of 
me." 

'^You must likewise confess and be- 
lieve," added Don Quixote, "that the 
knight you vanquished was not Don 
Qmxote de la Mancha, but some one re • 
sembling him ; as I do confess and believe 
that, though resembling the bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco, you are not he, but 
some other whom my enemies have pur- 
posel^r transformed into his likeness, to 
restrain the impK3tuosity of my rage and 
make me use with moderation the glory 
of my conquest ' ' ' * I confess, judge and 
believe everything precisely as you do 
yourself, ' ' answered the disjointed knight ; 

and now suffer me to rise, I beseech 

fou, if my bruises do^ not prevent me." 
)on Quixote raised him, with the assist- 
ance of his squire, on whom Sancho still 
kept his eyes fixed: and though, from 
some conversation that passed between 
them, he had much reason to believe it 
was reaUy his old friend Tom Cecial, he 
was so prepossessed by all that his master 
had said about enchanters, that he would 
not trust his own eyes. In short, both 
master and man persisted in their error ; 
and the Knight of the Mirrors, with his 
souire, much out of humor and in ill- 
plight, went in search of some convenient 
place where he might searcloth himself 
and splinter his rins. Don Quixote and 
Sancho continued their journey to Sarsr- 
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gossa, where tlie history now leaves them, 
to mve some account of the Knight or 
the iVIirrors and his well-snouted squire. 



GIVINO AN ACCOUNT OF THB KNIOHT OF 
THE MIRRORS AND HIS SQUIRE. 

Don Quixote was exceedinj^ly happy, 
elated and vainglorious at his triumph 
over so valiant a knight as he imagined 
him of the mirrors to be, and from whose 
promise he hoped^ to learn whether his 
adored mistress still remained in a state 
of enchantment But Don Quixote ex- 
pected one thing, and he of the mirrors 
intended another — ^his only care at present 
being to g:et, as soon as possible, plasters 
for his bruises. The histoiv then proceeds 
to tell us that, when the bachelor Samp- 
son Carrasco advised Don Quixote to re- 
sume his functions of knight-errantry,^ he 
had nreviously consulted with the priest 
and tne barber upon the best means of in- 
ducing Don Quixoto to remain peaceably 
and quietlv at homo ; and it was agreed 
by general vote, as well as by the par- 
ticular advice of Carrasco, that they 
should let Don Quixote make another 
sally (since it seemed impossible to detain 
him), and that the bachelor should then 
also sally forth, like a knight-errant, and 
take an opportunity of engaging him to 
fight: ana after vanquishing him, which 
they neld to be an easy matter, he should 
remain, according to a previous agree- 
ment, at the disposal of the conqueror, 
who should command him to return 
home, and not quit it for the space of 
two years, or till he had received Luther 
orders from him. They doubted not but 
that he would readily comply, rather than 
infringe the laws of chivalry; and they 
hoped that during this interval he might 
forget his follies, or that some means 
might be discovered of curing his malady. 
Carrasco engaged in the enterprise, and 
Tom Cecial, Sancho Panza's neighbor, a 
merry, shaJlow-brained fellow, proffered 
his service as squire. Sampson armed 
himself in the manner already described, 
and Tom Cecial fitted the counterfeit nose 
to his face for the purpose of disguising 
himself; and, following the same road 
that Don Quixote had taken, they were 
not far off when the adventure of Death's 
ear took place ; but it was in the wood 



they overtook him, which was the scene 
of the late action, and where, had it not 
been for Don Quixote's extraordinary 
conceit that the bachelor was not the 
bachelor, that gentleman, not meeting 
even so much as nests where he thought 
to find birds, would have been incapaci- 
tated forever from taking the degree of 
licentiate. 

Tom Cecial} after the unlucky issue of 
their expedition, said to the bachelor, 
*'Most certainly, Signer Carrasco, we 
have been rightly served. It is easy to 
plan a thing, but very often difficult to 
get through with it Don Quixote is madL 
and we are in our senses ; he gets off 
sound and laughing, and your worship 
remains sore and sorrowful. Now, pra^, 
which is the greater madman, he who is 
so because he cannot help it, or he who is 
so on purpose?" **The aifference be- 
tween these two sorts of madmen is," re- 
plied Sampson, *^ that he who cannot help 
it will remain so, and he who deliberately 
plays the fool may leave off when he 
thinks fit. " ' ' That being the case ' ' said 
Tom Cecial, *^I was mad when I desired 
to be your worship's squire, and now I 
desire to be so no longer, but shall hasten 
home again. " * * That you may do, ' ' an- 
swered Sampson ; ** but, for myself I 
cannot think of returning to mine till I 
have soundly banged this same Don Quix- 
ote. It is not now with the hope of 
curing him of his madness that I shall 
seek him, but a desire for revenge : the 
pain of my ribs will not allow me to en- 
tertain a more charitable purpose." In 
this humor they went on talking till they 
came to a village, where they luckily met 
with a bone-setter, who undertook to cure 
the unfortunate Sampson. Tom Cecial 
now returned home, leaving his master 
meditating schemes of revenge ; and, 
though the history will have occasion to 
mention him again hereafter, it must now 
attend the motions of our triumphant 
knight 



THE ADVENTURE OF THE LIONS. 

little expecting a iresh adventure, San- 
cho, as the history carefully relates, was 
leisurely buying some curds of some shep- 
herds; and, being summoned in such 
haste to his master, he knew not what to 
do with them, nor now to carry them ; so 
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that, to prevent their being wasted, he 
poured them into the helmet ; and, satis- 
fied with this excellent device, he hurried 
away to receive the commands of his lord. 
^^ Sancho,*' said the knight, *' jgive me mv 
helmet ; for either I know little of ad- 
ventures, or that which I descry yonder is 
one that will oblige me to have recourse 
to arms.'' He of the green ridine-coat. 
hearing this, looked on all sides, ana could 
see nothing but a cart coming towards 
them, with two or three small fla^, by 
which he thought it probable that it was 
conveying some of the king's money. 
He mentioned his comecture to Don Quix- 
ote ; but he heeded him not — ^his imag- 
ination was too much possessed by adven- 
tures, and his only reply was, ''Fore- 
warned, forearmed : to be prepared is half 
the victory. I know by experience that I 
have enemies both visible and invisible, 
and I know not when, nor from what 
quarter, nor at what time, nor in what 
shape, they may attack me." He then 
took nis helmet fVom Sancho's hands be- 
fore he had discharged its curds, and, 
without observing the contents, clapped it 
hastily upon his nead. The curds oeing 
squeezed and Dressed, the whey began to 
run down the race and beard of the knight, 
to his great consternation.^ ''What can 
this mean, Sancho?" said he; "nae- 
thinks my skull is softening, or my brains 
melting, or I sweat from head to foot! 
If so, it b certainly not through fear, 
though I verily believe that this will prove 
a terrible adventure. Give me some- 
thing to wipe myself, Sancho. for this co- 
pious sweat blinds me. ' ' Sancno said noth- 
ing, but gave him a cloth, at the same 
time thanking Heaven that his master 
had not found out the truth. Don Quix- 
ote wiped himself, and took off his hel- 
met to see what it was so cool to his head ; 
and, observing some white lumps in it, 
put them to his nose, and smelling them, 
'By the lady of my soul," he exclaimed, 
"these are curds which thou hast put 
here, thou base, unmannerly squire!" 
Sancho replied, with much coolness and 
cunning, If they are ciurds, sir, give 
them to me, and I will eat them. No, now 
I think of it, the devil may eat them for 
me, for he onlv could have put them 
there. What ! I offer to foul your wor- 
ship's helmet 1 Egad ! it seems as if I 
had my enchanters too, who persecute me 
as a creature and member of your wor- 



ship, and have put that filthiness there 
to provoke your wrath against me. But, 
truly, this time they have missed their 
aim ; for I trust to my master's good judg- 
ment, who will consider that I have 
neither curds, nor cream, nor an3rthing 
like it, and that if I had, I should sooner 
have put them into my stomach than into 

four worship's helmet" "Well," said 
)on Quixote, "there maybe something 
in that." The gentleman, who had been 
observing all that had passed, was as- 
tonished, and still more so at what fol- 
lowed, for Don Quixote, after having 
wiped his head, face, beard and helmet, 
a^n put it on, and fixiuK himself firm in 
his stUTui)8, adjusting nis sword, and 
grasping his lance, he exclaimed, "Now, 
come what may, I am prepared to en* 
counter Satan himself ! " 

They were soon overtaken by the cart 
with nags, which was attended only by 
the driver, who rode upon one of the 
mules, and a man sitting upon the fore 
part of it. Don Quixote planted him- 
self just before them, and said, " Whither 
go ye, brethren ? What carriage is this ? 
W hat does it contain, and what are those 
banners?" "The cart is mine," an- 
swered^ the carter, "and in it are two 
fierce hons, which the General of Oran is 
sending to court as a present to his ma- 
iesty ; the flags belong to our liege the 
king, to show that what is in the cart be- 
longs to him." "And are the lions 
large ? ' ' demanded Don Quixote. ' ' Larc- 
er never came from Africa to Spain, 
said the man on the front of the cart : ' I 
am their keeper, and in my time have had 
charge of many lions, but never of any so 
large as these. They are a male and a 
female ; the male is in the first cage, and 
the female is in that behind. Not navinff 
eaten to-day, they are now hungry ; ana 
therefore, sir, stand aside, for we must 
make haste to the place where they are to 
be fed." "What!" said Don Quixote, 
with a scomftd smile, ** lion-whelps 
against me ! Against me your puny 
monsters I and at this time of day ! By 
yon blessed sun ! those who sent them 
hither shall see whether I am a man to be 
scared^ by lions. Alight, honest friend, 
and, since you are their keeper, open vour 
cages and turn out ^our savages of the 
desert, for in the midst of this field will 
I make them know who Don Quixote de 
la Mancha is, in spite of the enchanters 
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that sent them hither to me." " So, so," 
quoth the gentleman to himself; ^^^our 
good knight has now given ns a specimen 
of what he is ; doubtless the euros have 
softened his skull and made his brains 
mellow. ' ' Sancho now coming up to him, 
"For Heaven* s sake, sir," ened he, hin- 
der my master from meddHne with these 
lions, for if he does they will tear us all 
to pieces." *^What, then, is your mas- 
ter so mad," answered the gentleman, 
^^that you reallv fear he will attack such 
fierce animals ? ' ' He is not mad, ' * an- 
swered Sancho, **but daring." "I will 
make him desist," replied the gentleman ; 
and, goin^ up to Don Quixote, who was 
importunmR the keeper to open the cages. 
* * Sir, ' * said he, ' ' knights-errant should 
engage in adventures that, at least, afford 
some prospect of success, and not such as 
are^ altogether desperate, for the valor 
which borders on temerity has in it more 
of madness than courage. Besides, Sir 
Knight, these lions do not come to assail 
vou; they are going to be presented to 
nis majestv, and it is, therefore, improper 
to detain them or retard their journey." 
** Sweet sir," answered Don Quixote, 
*]ffo hence, and mind vour decoy part- 
nage and your stout fenet, and leave 
eveiy one to his functions. This is mine, 
and I shall see whether these gentlemen 
lions will come against me or not" 
Then, turning to the keeper, he said, ^^ I 
vow to Heaven, Don Rascal, if thou dost 
not instantly open the cages, with this 
lance I will pin thee to the cart"^ The 
carter seeing that the armed lunatic was 
resolute, " Good sir " said he, ** for char- 
ity's sake be Dleased to let me take off 
my mules ana get with them out of dan- 
ger before the lions are let loose ; for 
should my cattle be killed, I am undone 
for ever, as I have no other means of liv- 
ing than by this cart and these mules." 
'* incredulous wretch, ' ' cried Don Quixote, 
^^ unyoke and do as thou wilt; but thou 
shalt soon see that thy trouble might have 
been spared." 

The carter alighted and unyoked in great 
haste. The keeper then said luoud, 
^^Bear witness, all here present, that 
against my will, and by compulsion, I 
open the cages and let the lions loose. I 
protest against what this gentleman is do- 
mg, and declare all the mischief done by 
these beasts shall be placed to his account, 
with my salary and perquisites over and 



above. Pray, gentlemen, take care of 
yourselves before I open the door ; for, as 
to myself, I am sure they will do me no 
hurt" Again the gentleman pressed 
Don Quixote to desist from so mad an 
action, declaring to him that he was there- 
by provoking God's wrath. Don Quix- 
ote replied that he knew what he was do- 
ing. The gentleman rejoined, and en- 4 
treated him to consider well of it^ for he 
wascertainlv deceived. '*Nay. su*," re- 
plied Don Quixote, '"if jrou wiU not be a 
spectator of what you tmnk will prove a 
tragedy, spur vour flea-bitten mare and 
save yourself. \ Sancho too besought 
him, with tears in his eves^ to desist from 
an enterprise compared with which that 
of the windmills, uie dreadfrd one of the 
folhng-mills, and, in short, all the ex- 
ploits he had performed in the whole 
course of his hfe, were mere tarts and 
cheeseK»kes. ''Consider, sir," added 
Sancho, "here is no enchantment, nor 
anything like it ; for I saw through the 
gratings and chinks of the cage the paw 
of a true lion ; and I j^uess, by the size of 
its claw, that it is bigger than a moun- 
tain." "Thy fears, ^ answered Don 
Quixote, "would make it appear to thee 
larger than half the world. Retire, San- 
cho, and leave me ; and if I perish here, 
thou knowest our old agreement : repair 
to Duloinea — ^I say no more." To these 
he added other expressions, which showed 
the firmness of his purpose, and that all 
argument would be fruitless. The gen- 
tleman would fain have compelled him to 
desist, but thought himself unequally 
matched in weapons and armor, and that 
it would not be prudent to engage with a 
madman, whose violence and menaces 
against the keeper were now redoubled ; 
the gentleman therefore spurred his mare, 
Sancho his Dapple, ana the carter his 
mules, and all endeavored to get as far 
off as possible from the cart before the 
lions were let loose. Sancho bewailed the 
death of his master^ verily believing it 
would now overtake him between the paws 
of the lions ; he cursed his hard fortune, 
and the unlucky hour when he again en- 
tered into his service. But, notwith- 
standing his tears and lamentations, ho 
kept urffing on his Dapple to get far 
enough irom^ the cart The keeper, seeing 
that the fu^tives were at a gooid distance, 
repeated his arguments and entreaties, 
but to no purpose: Don Quixote an- 
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Bwered that he heard him, and desired he 
would trouble himself no more, but im- 
mediately obey his commands and open 
the door. 

Whilst the keeper was unbarring the 
first gate, Don Quixote deliberated within 
himself whether it would be best to en- 
gage on horseback or not ; he finally de- 
termined it should be on foot, as Rozinante 
might be terrified at the siffht of the lions. 
He therefore leaped from nis horae, flune 
aside his lance, braced on his shield, and 
drew his sword ; then slowly advancing, 
with marvellous intrepidity^ and an un- 
daunted heart, he planted himself before 
the lion's cage, devoutly commending him- 
self to God, and then to his mistress Dul- 
einea. 

The keeper seeinff Don Quixote fixed 
in his posture, and tnat he could not avoid 
letting loose the Hon without incurring 
the resentment of the anny and daring 
knight, set wide open the door of the 
first cage, where the monster lay, which 
appeared to be of an extraordinary size, 
and of a hideous and frightful aspect 
The first thing the^ creature did was to 
tuni himself round in the cage, reach out 
a paw, and stretch himself at fall length. 
Then he opened his mouth and yawned 
very leisurely ; after which he threw out 
some half yard of tongue, wherewith he 
licked and washed his face. This done, 
he thrust his head out of the cage, and 
stared around on all sides with eyes like 
red-hot coals — a sight to have struck te- 
merity itself with terror ! Don Quixote 
observed him with fixed attention, impa- 
tient for him to leaf) out of his den, tnat 
he niight grapple with him and tear him 
to pieces — to such a heieht of extrava- 
gance was he transported by his unheard- 
of frenzy ! But the generous lion,^ more 
gentle tnan arrogant, taking no notice of 
is vaporing and bravadoes,^ after having 
stared about him, turned himself round, 
and, showing his i>o8terior8 to Don Quix- 
ote, calmly and quietly laid himself down 
again i n the cage. Upon which Don Quix- 
ote ordered the keeper to give him some 
blows, and provoke him to come forth! 
** That I will not do,'* answered the keep- 
er; '* for should I provoke him, I shall 
be the first whom he will tear to pieces. 
Be satisfied. Signer Cavalier,^ with^ what 
is done, which is everything in point of 
courage, and do not tempt fortune a sec- 
ond time. The lion has the door open to 
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him and the liberty te come forth ; and 
since he has not yet done so, he will not 
come out to-day. The greatness of your 
worship's courage is already sufficiently 
shown : no brave combatant, as I take it, 
is bound to do mere than to challenge his 
foe. and await his coming in the field ; 
ana if the antagonist does not meet him, 
the disfprace falls on him, while the chal- 
lenger 18 entitled to the crown of victory. " 
**Tnat is true," answered Don Quixote ; 
y shut the door and give me a certificate, 
in the best form you can, of what vou 
have here seen me perform. It should be 
known that you opened the door to the 
lion ; that i waited for him ; ^ that he 
came not out ; again I waited for him j again 
he came not out ; and again he laid himself 
down. I am bound to no more — enchant- 
ments avaunt I So Heaven prosper right 
and justice, and true chivalry I shut the 
door, as I told thee, while I make a sig- 
nal to the fugitive and absent, that from 
your own mouth they may have an ac- 
count of this exploit" 

The keeper closed the door, and Don 
Quixote, having fixed the linen cloth with 
which he had wiped the curds from his 
face upon the point of his lance, began to 
hail the troop m the distance, who, with 
the gentleman in green at their head, were 
still retiring, but looking round at every 
step, when, suddenly, Sancho observed 
the signal of the white cloth. * * May I be 
hanged/ ' cried he^ ** if my master has not 
yanquisned the wild beasts, for he is call- 
ing to us ! " They all stopped, and saw that 
it was Don Quixote that made the sign ; 
their fear in some degree abated, and they 
ventured to return slowly, till they coula 
distinctly hear the words of Don Quixote, 
who continued calling to them. When 
the^ had reached the cart again. Don 
Quixote said to the driver, " Now, iriend, 
put on your mules again, and in Heaven's 
name proceed; ana, Sancho, give two 
crowns to him and the keeper, to make 
them amends for this delay. *'That I 
will with all my heart," answered San- 
cho ; *' but what has become of the lions ? 
are they dead or alive?" The keeper 
then very minutely, and with due pauses, 
gave an account of the conflict, enlarging, 
to the best of his skill, on the valor or 
Don Quixote, at sight of whom the 
daunted lion would not, or durst not, stir 
out of the cage, though he had held open 
the door a good while ; and, upon hisrep^ 
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resenting to the knight that it wafl tempt- 
ing God to provoke the lion, and to force 
him out, he had at length, veiy reluct- 
antly, permitted him to close it again. 
*^What sayest thou to this, Sancho?** 
said Bon Quixote; ^^can any enchant- 
ment prevail a^nst true courage ? En- 
chanters may, mdeed, depriveme of good 
fortune, but of oourase and resolution they 
never can." Sancno gave the gold 
crowns ; the carter yoked his mules ; the 
keeper thanked Don Quixote for his pres- 
ent, and promised to relate this valorous 
exploit to the king himself, when he ar- 
rived at court ''If, perchance, his ma- 
jesty, ' ' said Don Quixote, * * should inquire 
who performed it, tell him the Knight of 
the Lions • for henceforth I resolve that 
the title I have hitherto borne, of the 
Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, shall be 
thus changed, converted andaltered ; and 
herein I follow the ancient practice of 
knights-errant, who changed taeir names 
at pleasure." 



OF DON QXnXOTE'S MEETINa WITH THE 
DUKE AND DUCHESS. 

It happened on the following day, near 
sunset, as they were issuing from a forest, 
that Don Quixote espied sundry persons 
at a distance, who, it appeared, as he drew 
nearer to them, were taking the diver- 
sion of hawking ' and among them he re- 
marked a gay lady mounted on a palfrey, 
or milk-wnite pad, with green fiirniture 
and a side-saddle of cloth of silver. Her 
own attire was also green, and so rich and 
beautiful that she was elegance itself. On 
her left hand she carried a hawk ; whence 
Don Quixote coiyectured that she must be 
a lady of high rank, and mistress of the 
hunting-party (as in truth she was), and 
therefore he said to his squire. ** Hasten. 
Sancho. and make known to the lady oi 
the palfrey and the hawk that I, the 
Knignt of the Lions, humbly salute her 
highness, and, with her gracious leave, 
would be proud to kiss her fair hands and 
serve her to the utmost of my power and 
her highnesses commands; but take espe- 
cial care, Sancho, how thou deliverest my 
message, and be mindful not to interlard 
thy embassy with any of thy proverbs." 
**So then, auoth Sancho, you must 
quit the interlarder! — but why this to 
me? as if this, forsooth, were the first 



time I had carried messages to high and 
mighty ladies ! " * ' Excenting that to the 
Lady Dulcinea, ' ' replied Don Cjuixote, * * I 
know of none thou hast carried — at least 
none from me. " * ' That is true, ' ' answered 
Sancho ; "but a good pa^aster needs no 
surety ; and when there is plenty, dinner 
is soon dressed : I mean, there is no need 
of schooling me, for I am prepared for 
all, and know something of everything." 
"I believe it, Sancho," quoth Don Quix- 
ote : "go, then, and Heaven direct thee." 
Sancho set off at a good rat^, forcing 
Dapple out of his usual pace, and went 
up to the fair huntress ; then alighting, 
and kneeling before her, ne said, ' Beau- 
teous lady^ that knight yonder, called the 
Knight of^ the Lions, is my master, and I 
am nis squire, Sancno Panza by name. 
Tliat same Knight of the Lions, lately 
called the Knight of the Sorrowfiil 
Figure, sends me to beg your grandeur 
would Jbe pleased to give leave that, with 
your liking and gooa-will, he may ap- 
proach and accomplish his wishes, which, 
as he says, and I believe, are no other 
than to serve your exalted oeauty, which, 
if your ladyship grant, you will do a thing 
that will redouna to the great benefit oi 
your highness, and to him it will be a 
mighty favor and satisfaction." 

Truly, good squire," answered the 
lady, "you iiave delivered your message 
with all the circumstances which such em- 
bassies require. Rise up, I pray, for it is 
not fit the squire of so renowned a knight 
as he of the Sorrowfiil Figure, of whom 
we have already heard much in these 
parts, should remain upon his knees. Rise 
friend, and desire your master by all 
means to honor us with his company, that 
my lord duke and I may pay him our 
respects at a rural mansion we have here, 
hara by. ' ' Sancho rose up, no less amazed 
at the lady's beauty than at her affability 
and courteous deportment, and yet more 
that her ladyship should have any knowl- 
edge of his master, the Knight of the 
Sorrowfiil Figure ! And if she did not 
give him his true title, he concluded it 
was because he had assumed it so lately. 
"Pray," said the duchess (whose title is 
yet unknown), "is not j^our master the 
person of whom there is a history in 

Srint, called ^The ingenious gentleman 
hn Quixote de la Mancha,' and who has 
for the mistress of his affections a certain 
lady named Dulcinea del Toboso ? " " The 
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rerj same^" answered Sancho ; *' and that 
squire of his, called Sancho Panza, who is,or 
ought to be, spoken of in the same history, 
a^ I, unless l was changed in the cradle 
— I mean in the printing. " '' I am much 
delighted by what you tell me," quoth 
the duchess ; ^^ go to your master, good 
Panza, and give him my invitation and 
hearty welcome to my nouse; and tell 
him that nothing could happen to me 
which would afford me greater pleasure." 
Sancho, overjoyed at this gracious an- 
swer, hastened back to his master and 
repeated to him all that the great lady 
had said to^ him ; extolling to the skies, 
in his rustic phrase, her extraordinary 
beauty and courteous behavior. Don 
Quixote seated himself handsomely in his 
saddle, adjusted his vizor, enlivened 
llozinante's mettle, and, assuming a 
polite and statelv deportment, advanced 
to kiss the hand of the duchess. Her 

Sraoe, in the meantime having called the 
uke her husband, had alreadv given him 
an account of the embassy she had just 
received : and as they had read the first 
part of this history, and were, therefore, 
aware of the extravagant humor of Bon 
Quixote, they waited for him with infinite 
pleasure and the most eager desire to be 
acQuainted with him, determined to in- 
dulge his humor to the utmost, and, while 
he remained with them, to treat him as a 
knight-errant, with all the ceremonies de- 
Bcrioed in books of chivalry, which they 
took pleasure in reading. 

Don Quixote now^ arrived, with his 
beaver up, and signifying his intention to 
alight, Sancho was hastening to hold his 
stirrup, but, unfortunately, in dismount- 
ing from Dapple, his foot caught in one 
ofthe rope-stirrups in such a manner that 
it was impossible for him to disentangle 
himself, and he hung by it, with his face 
and breast on the ground. Don Quixote, 
who was not accustomed tx) alight without 
having his stirrup held, thinkingthat San- 
cho was already there to do his office, threw 
his body off with a swing of his right leg, 
that brought down Rozinante's saddle; 
and the girth giving way, both he and the 
Bjiddle, to his great shame and mortifica- 
tion, came to the ground, where he lay, 
muttering between his teeth many a 
heavy execration aj^ainst the unfortunate 
Sancho. who was still hanging by the le^. 
The duke having commandecTsome of his 
attendants to relieve the knight and 



squire, they raised Don Quixote, who, 
though much discomposed by his fall, 
and hmping, made an effort to approach 
and kneel l^fore the lord and lady. The 
duke, however, would by no means suffer 
it; on the contrary, alighting from his 
horse, he immediately went up and em- 
braced him, sa^'ing, ** I am very sorry. Sir 
Knight, that such a mischance snould 
happen to you on your first arrival on my 
domains ; out the negligence of squires is 
oflen the occasion of even greater disas- 
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tunate that introduces me to your high- 
ness," replied Don Quixote, ''and had 
my fall been to the centre of the deep 
abyss, the glory of seeing your highness 
would have raised me thence. My squire, 
whom Heaven^ confound I is better at 
letting loose his tongue to utter imperti- 
nence than at securing a saddle ; but 
whether down or up, on horseback or on 
foot, I shall always be at the seiTice of 
your highness, and that of my lady 
duchess, your worthy consort — the sov- 
ereign lady of beauty, and univereal 
princess of all courtesy. ''Softly, dear 
Signer Don Quixote de la Mancha," 

?uoth the duke • "for while the peerless 
>ulcinea del Toboso exists, no other 
beauty can be named. ' * 

Sancho Panza had now got freed from 
the noose, and being near, before his 
ma«3ter could answer, he said, "It cannot 
be denied — nay, it must be declared — that 
my lady Dulcinea del Toboso is a rare 
beauty ; but, ' where we are least aware, 
there starts the hare. ' I have heard say 
that what they call Nature is like a potter 
who makes earthen vessels, and he who 
makes one handsome vessel may also make 
two, and three, and a hundred. This I 
say, because, by my faith, her highness 
there comes not a whit behind my mis- 
tress, the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso." 
Don Quixote here turned to the duchess, 
and said, "I assure your grace, never any. 
knight-errant in the world had a more 
conceited and troublesome prater for his 
squire than I have : of this he will give 
ample proof, if it please your highness to 
accept of my service for some days. " "I 
am glad to hear that my friend Sancho is 
conceited," replied the duchess; "it is a 
sign he has good sense : for wit and gay 
conceits, as you well know. Signer Don 
Quixote, proceed not from duU heads; 
and, since you acknowledge that Sancho has 
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wit and pleasantry, I shall henceforth pro- 
nounce him to be wise — ' ' ' 'And a prater, * ' 
added Don Quixote. ''So much the 
better/' said the duke ; ''for many good 
things cannot be expressed in a few 
words ; and that we may not throw away 
all our time upon theni, come on, Sir 
Knight of the Sorrowful Figure. " "Of 
the iiions, your highness should 8ay,|' 
quoth Sancho ; " the Sorrowful Figure is 
no more." "Of the Lions, then, let it 
be," continued the duke. "I say, come 
on, Sir Knight of the Lions, to a castle 
of mine hard by, where you shall be re- 
ceived in a nianner suitable to a person of 
your distinction, and as the duchess and 
I are accustomed to reoeive all knights- 
errant who honor us with their society." 

Sancho having by this time ac^usted 
and well girthed Kozinante's saddle, Don 
Quixote remounted, and thus he and the 
duke, who rode a stately courser, with the 
duchess between them, proceeded towards 
the castle. The duchess requested Sancho 
to be near her, being mightily pleased with 
his arch observations : nor did Sancho re- 
quire much entreaty, but, joining the other 
three, made a fourth in the conversation, 
to the great satisfaction of the duke ana 
duchess, who looked upon themselves as 
highly fortunate in having to introduce 
such guests to their castle, and the pros- 
pect of enjoying the company of such a 
knieht-errant and such an errant sauire. 

Now the history relates that, oefore 
they came to the rural mansion or castle 
of the duke, his highness rode on before, 
and gave directions to his servants in what 
manner they were to behave to Don 
Quixote ; therefore, when he arrived with 
the duchess at the castle-gate, there im- 
mediately issued out two lacqueys or 
erooms, clad in a kind of robe or ^own of 
fine crimson satin reaching to their feet ; 
taking Don Quixote in their arms they 
privately said to him, " Gro, great sir, and 
assist our lady the duchess to alight." 

The knight accordingly hastened to 
V offer his services, whichj after much cere- 
I mon^ and many compliments, her grace 
positively declined, saying that she would 
not alight from her palfrey but into the 
duke's arms, as she aid not think herself 
worthy to charge so great a knight with 
so unprofitable a burden. At length the 
duke came out and lifted her from her 
horse ; and on their entering into a lar^^e 
inner court of the ca.<$tie, two beautiml 



damsels advanced and threw over Don 
Quixote's shoulders a large mantle of the 
finest scarlet, and in an instant all the ci- 
leries of the court-yard were crowded with 
men and women, the domestic household 
of his grace, crying aloud, " Welcome the 
flower and cream of knights-errant 1 " 
Then they sprinkled whole bottles^ of 
sweet-scented waters upon the knight, 
and also upon the duke and duchess : all 
which Don Quixote observed with surprise 
and pleasure, being now, for the first Ume, 
thoroughly convinced that he was^ a true 
knight, and no imaginary one, since he 
was treated just like the knights-errant of 
former times. 

Don Quixote ascended the great stairs, 
and was conducted into a spacious halL 
sumptuously hung with cloth of gold ana 
rich brocade. Six damsels attended to 
take off his armor and serve as pages, idl 
tutored by the duke and duchess in tneir 
behavior towards him. in order to confirm 
his delusion. Don Quixote^ being now 
unarmed, remained in nis straight breeches 
and chamois doublet, lean, tail and stiff, 
with his cheeks shrunk into his head, 
making such a figure that the damsels 
who waited on him had much difficulty 
to restrain their mirth, and observe in 
his presence that decorum which had 
been strictly emoined by their lord and lady. 
They begged that he would suffer himself 
to be unaressed, for the purpose of chang- 
ing his linen ; but he would by no means 
consent, saying that modesty was as be- 
coming a knight-errant as courage. How- 
ever, ne bade them give the shirt to 
Sancho: and, retiring with him to an 
apartment where there was a rich bed, he 
pulled off his clothes, and there put it on. 

Don Quixote then dressed himself, 
girded on his sword, threw the scarlet 
mantle over his shoulders, put on a green 
satin cap which the damsels had given 
him, and, thus equipped, marched out 
into the great saloon, where he found the 
damsels drawn up on each side in two 
equal ranks, and all of them provided 
with an equipage for washing his hands, 
which they administered with many rev- 
erences and much ceremony. Then came 
twelve pa^es, with the mtgordomo, to 
conduct him to dinner, the lord and lady 
bein^ now waiting for him ; having placed 
him m the midst of them with great pomp 
and ceremony, they proceeded to another 
hall, where a rich table was spread out 
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with four covers onlv. The duke and 
duchess came to the door to receive him, 
accompanied by a grave ecclesiastic — one 
of those who govern great men's houses 
—one of those who, not being nobly bom 
themselves, are unable to direct the con- 
duct of those who are so : who would 
have the liberality of the great measured 
by the narrowness of their own souls, 
making those whom they govern penuri- 
ous, under the pretence of teaching them 
to be prudent. One of this species was 
the grave ecclesiastic who came out with 
the duke to receive Don Quixote. After 
a thousand courtly compliments mutually 
interchanged, Bon Quixote advanced tow- 
ards the table, between the duke and 
duchess. On preparing to seat them- 
selves, they offered the upper end to Bon 
Quixote, who would have declined it but 
for the pressing importunities of the duke. 
The ecclesiastic seated himself opposite to 
tlie knight, and the duke and duchess on 
each side. 

Sancho was present all the while, in 
amazement to see the honor paid b:^ those 
great people to his master : and whilst the 
numerous entreaties and ceremonies were 
passing between the duke and Bon Quix- 
ote, before he would sit down at the head 
of the table, he said, ** With your honor's 
leave I will tell you a story of what hap- 
pened in our town about seats."- Don 
Quixote immediatelv began to tremble, 
not doubting that ne was eoing to say 
something absurd. Sancho ooserved him, 
and, understanding his looks, he said, 
*' Be not afraid^ sir, of my breaking loose, 
or saying anything that is not pat to the 
purpose. I have not forgotten the advice 
your worship gave me awhile a^o about 
talking much or little, well or ill." ''I 
remember nothing, Sancho." answered 
Don Quixote; *^sav what tnou wilt, so 
thou sayest it quickly." ^ '* What I would 
say," quoth Sancho, "is verjr true, for 
my master Don Quixote, who is present, 
will not puffer me to lie. ' " Lie as much 
as thou wilt for me, Sancho," replied 
Don Quixote : " I shall not hinder tnee ; 
but take heed what thou art going to 
say." *' I have heeded it oyer and over 
again, so that it is as safe as if I had the 
game in my hand, as you shall presently 
"Your graces wiU do well," said 
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Don Quixote, "to order this blodchead to 
retire, that you may get rid of his trouble- 
some folly/' "By the life of the duke," 



quoth the duchess, "Sancho shall not 
stir a jot from me : I have a great regard 
for him, and am assured of his disK^re- 
tion." "Manv happy years may your 
highness live,' quotn Sancho, "tor the 

good opinion yon have of me, little as I 
eserve it. But the tale I would tell is 
this: 

"A certain gentleman of our town, 
very rich, and of a good family — for he 
was descended from the Alamos of Me- 
dina del Campo, and married Donna 
Mencia de Quinnones, who was daughter 
to Don Alonzo de Maranon, knight of the 
Order of St. James, the same that was 
drowned in the Herradura, about whom 
the^ quarrel happened in our town, in 
which it was said my master Don Quixote 
had a hand, and Tommy, the mad-cap son 
of Balvastro the blacksmith, was hurt — 
pray, good master of mine, is not all this 
true ? ^ Speak, I beseech you, that their 
worships may not take me for some lying 
prater. ' * * As yet, ' ' said the ecclesiastic, 
I take you rather for a prater than for 
a liar ; but I know not what I shall next 
take you for. " " Thou hast produced so 
many witnesses and so many proofs," 
said Don Quixote, "that I cannot say but 
thou mayest probably be speaking truth ; 
but for heaven's sake shorten thy story, 
or it will last these two days. " " He shall 
shorten nothing," quoth the duchess : 
"and, to please me, he shall tell it his 
own way, although he were not to finish 
these six davs ; and, should it last so long, 
they would be to me days of delight" 

"I must tell you, then," proceeded 
Sancho, " that this same gentleman — 
whom I know as well as I do my right 
hand from my left, for it is not a bow-snot 
from my house to^ his-^invited a hus- 
bandman to dine with him — a poor man. 
but mainly honest. " " On, friend, ' ' said 
the chaplain, "for at the rate you pro- 
ceed, your tale will not reach its end till 
you reach the other world." "I shall 
stop," replied Sancho, " before I get half- 
way thither, if it please Heaven. This 
same farmer^ coming to the house of the 
gentleman his inviter — God rest his soul 1 



er, 
was 



for he is dead and gone | and. moreov 
died like an angel, as it is said, for I v 
not by mjTself, being at that time gone a 
reaping to Tembleque — ^ ' ' * Prithee, son, ' ' 
said the ecclesiastic, "come back quickly 
from Tembleque, and stay not to bury the 
gentleman, unless you are determined 
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apon more burials ; pray make an end to 
your tale. * ' ' ' The business, then, * * quoth 
Sancho, ''was this: the^ being ready to 
sit down to table — ^methmks I see them 
plainer than ever.'* The duke and duch- 
ess were highly diverted at the impatience 
of the good ecclesiastic, and at the length 
and pauses of Sancho's tale: but Don 
Quixote was almost suffocatea with rage 
and vexation. ''I say, then,*' quoth 
Sancho, *' that as they were botn standiujg 
before the dinner-table, just ready to sit 
down, the farmer insisted that the gentle- 
man should take the upper end of the 
table, and the gentleman as positively 
preyed the farmer to take it, saying he 
ought to be master in his own house. But 
the countryman, piquing himself upon 
his good breeding, still refused to com nl jr. 
till tne gentleman, losing all patience, laid 
both his hands upon the farmer's shoul- 
ders, and made nim sit down by main 
force, saying, ' Sit thee down, dodpole ! 
for in whatever place I am seated that is 
the upper end to thee.' This is my tale, 
and truly I think it comes in here pretty 
much to the purpose." 

The natural brown of Don Quixote's 
face was flushed with anger and shame at 
Sancho's insinuations, so that the duke 
and duchess, seeing his distress, endeav- 
ored to restrain their laughter; and to 
pravent further impertinence from San- 
cho, the duchess asked Don Quixote what 
news he had last received of the Lady 
Dulcinea, and whether he had lately sent 
her any presents of giants or caitiffs, since 
he must certainly have vanquished many. 
**Alas, madam I " answered he, '' my mis- 
fortunes have had a beginning, but they 
will never have an enoL Giants I have 
conquered, and robbers, and wicked cai- 
tiffs, and many have I sent to the mistress 
of my soul ; but where should they find 
her, transformed as she now is into the 
homeliest rustic wench that the imagina- 
tion ever conceived?" ''I know not, 
sir. how that can be," auoth Sancho, 
'' for to me she appeared tne most beau- 
ful creature in tne world : at least for 
nimbleness, or in a kind of spring she has 
with her, I am sure no stage tumbler can 

§0 beyond her. In good faith, my lady 
uchess, she springs from the grouna 
upon an ass as if she were a cat. ' ' ' Have 
you seen her enchanted, Sancho? " quoth 
the duke. ** Seen her ! " answered San- 
cho ; ''who the devil was it but I that 



first hit upon the business of her enchant- 
ment ? Yes, she is as much enchanted as 
my father."^ 

The ecclesiastic, when he heard talk of 
giants, caitiffs, and enchantments, began 
to suspect that this must be the Don 
Quixote de la Mancha whose history the 
duke was oflen reading ; and he had as 
frequently reproved him for so doing, 
telling him it was idle to read such fool- 
eries. ^ Bein^ assured of the truth of his 
suspicion, with much indignation he said 
to the duke, "Your excellency will be 
accountable to Heaven for the actions of 
this poor man ; this Don Quixote, or Don 
Coxcomb, or whatever you are pleased to 
call him, cannot be quite so mad as your 
excellency would make him by thus en- 
couraging his extravagant fancies. ' ' Then 
turning to Don Quixote, he said. "And 
jrou, Signor Addlepate, who has thrust it 
into your brain that you are a knight- 
errant, and that you vanquish giants and 
robbers? Gro, get you home in a good 
hour, and in such you are now admon- 
ished ; return to your family, and look to 
your children, if you have any : mind your 
affairs, and cease to be a vagabond about 
the world, sucking the wind, and drawing 
on yourself the derision of all that know 
you or know you not. Where, with a 
murrain, have you ever found that there 
are, or ever were, in the world such creat- 
ures as knights-errant? Where are there 
giants in Spain, or caitiffs in La Mancha, 
or enchanted Dulcineas, or all the rabble 
rout of follies that are told of you?" 
Don Quixote was very attentive to the 
words of the reverend gentleman, and 
finding that he was now silent, regardless 
of the respect due to the duke and duch- 
ess, up he started, with indignation and 
my in his looks, and said — ^but his an- 
swer deserves a chapter to itself. 



OP THE ANSWER DON QUIXOTE GAVE 
TO HIS REPROVER ; WITH OTHER ORAVK 
AND PLEASING EVENTS. 

Springing to his feet, Don Quixote, 
trembling uke c|uicksilvcr from ncad to 
foot, in an agitated voice s<aid, "The 
place where I am. and the presence of the 
noble personages before whom I stand, as 
well as the respect which I have even enter- 
tained for your profession, restrain myjusi 
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Indignation ; for these reasons, and be- 
oause I know, as all the world knows, 
that the weapons of gownsmen, like those 
of women, are their tongues, with the 
same weapon, in equal combat, I will en- 
gage your reverence, from whom good 
counsel mieht have been expected, rather 
than scurnlity. Charitable and whole- 
some reproof re(q[uires a different lan- 
guage ; at least it must be owned that 
reproach so public, as well as rude, ex- 
ceeds the bounds of decent reprehension. 
Mildness, sir, would have been better than 
asperity ; but was it either just or decent, 
at once, and without knowledge of the 
fault, plainlv to proclaim the offender 
madman and idiot? Tell me, I beseech 
your reverence, for which of the follies 
you have observed in me do you thus 
condemn and revile me, desiring me to go 
home and take (»tre of m^ house and of 
mv wife and children, without knowing 
whether I have either I What I is there 
nothing more to do. then, but to boldly 
enter into other men s houses, and govern 
the masters, for a poor pedagogue, who 
never saw more of the world than twenty 
or thirty leases around him, rashly to 
presume to give laws to chivalry and pass 
judgments upon knighte-errant? Is it, 
forsooth, idleness, or time misspent, to 
range the world^ not seeking its i)lea8ures, 
but its hardships, through which ffooa 
men aspire to the seat of immortality ? If 
men, high born and of liberal minds, were 
to proclaim me a madman, I should regard 
it as an irreparable affront ; but to be es- 
teemed a fool by pedants who never trod 
the path of chivalry, I value it not a rush. 
A knight I am, and a knight I will die, 
if it be Heaven's good-will. Some choose 
the spacious field of proud ambition : 
others the mean path oi servile and base 
flattery ; some seek the way of deceit^ 
hypocrisy, and others that of true relig- 
ion ; but I, directed by the star that rules 
my fate, take the narrow path of knight- 
errantry, despising wealth, but thirsting 
for honor. 1 have redressed grievances, 
righted wrongs, chastised insolence, van- 
quished giants, and trampled upon hob- 
goblins : I am enamored — for knights-er- 
rant must be so ; but I am conscious of 
Lo licentious passion — ^my love is of the 
chaste Platonic kind.^ My intentions are 
always directed^ to virtuous ends — to do 
pood to all and ityury to none. Whether 
ne who thus means, thus acts, and thus 



lives, deserves to be called fool, let your 
highnesses judge, most excellent duke and 
duchess ' * 

"Weil said, iTaithI" quoth Sancho. 
** Say no more for yourself, good lord and 
master, for there is nothing more in the 
world to be said, thought, or done. And 
besides, this gentleman denying, as he 
has denied, that there either are, or ever 
were, knights-errant, no wonder if he 
knows nothing of what he has been talk- 
ing about '' "So, then, * ' said the ecclesi- 
astic, **you, I suppdse, are the Sancho 
Panza tney talk oi, to whom it is said, 
your master has promised an island? 
'I am that Sancho," replied the squire, 
*' and deserve it too, as well as any other 
whatever. Of such as I it is said, 'Keep 
companv with the good, and thou wilt be 
one of them ; * and * Not with whom thou 
wert bred, but with whom thou hast fed ; * 
and, ' He that leaneth against a good tree. 
a good shelter findeth he. ' I have leaned 
and stuck close to a good master these 
many months, and shall be such another 
as he, if it be God's good pleasure ; and 
if he lives, and I live, neither shall he 
want kingdoms to rule, nor I islands to 
govern.'* 

"That you shall not, friend Sancho," 
said the duke, " for in the name of Sig- 
nor Don Quixote I promise you the gov- 
ernment of one of mine now vacant, and 
of no inconsiderable value. ' ' 

"Kneel, Sancho," said Don Quixote, 
"and kiss his excellency's feet, for the 
favor h&has done thee." Sancho did so, 
upon which the ecclesiastic got up from 
the table in great wrath, saying, "By the 
habit I wear, I could find in my heart to 
say that your excellency is as simple as 
these sinners; no wonder they are mad. 
since wise men authorize their follies! 
Your excellency may stav with them if 
you please; but while tney are in this 
house I will remain in my o^, and save 
myself the trouble of reproving where I 
cannot amend." Then, without saying 
another word, and leaving his meal unfin- 
ished, away he went, in spite of the en- 
treaties of the duke and duchess, though, 
indeed, the duke could not say much, 
through laughter at his foolish petulance. 

As soon as his laughter would allow 
him, the duke said to Don Quixote, "Sir 
Knight of the Lions, you have answered 
so well for yourself and your profession, 
that you can require no further satisfao- 
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tion of the an^ clergyman, as it was im- 
possible for lum to affront a person of 
your character." "It is true, my lord/' 
answered Don Quixote ; ** whoever cannot 
receive an affront cannot give one. Wo- 
men, children, and churchmen, as they 
cannot defend themselves if attacked, so 
they cannot be affronted, because there is 
this difference between an iiyuiy and an 
affront : an affront must come from a per- 
son who not only pves it, but who can 
maintain it when it is given ; an iiguiy 
may come from anv hand." "Signer 
Don Quixote," said the duchess, "is 
the very cream of complaisance and the 
flower of ceremony. WeU may it fare 
with such a master and such a man 1 
— ^the one the polar star of knight- 
erranty, and the other the bright lumi- 
nary 01 squiie-Uke fidelity I Friend San- 
cho, be assured I will reward your cour- 
tesy by prevailing with mv lord duke to 
hasten the performance of the promise he 
has made you of a government. 



CONTAINma THE INSTRUCTIONS WHICH 
DON QUIXOTE GAVE TO SANGHO PANZA 
BEFORE HE WENT TO HIS GOVERN- 
MENT; AND WITH OTHER WELL-CON- 
BIDERED BiATTERS. 

The duke and duchess were encour- 
aged to proceed with other projects, seeing 
that there was nothing too extravagant for 
the credulity of the knight and squire. The 
necessary orders were aooordin/^ly issued 
to their servants and vassals with regard 
to their behavior towards Sancho in his 

government of the promised island. The 
av after the flight of Clavileno, the duke 
bid Sancho prepare and get himself in 
readiness to assume his office, for his 
islanders were already wishing for him as 
for rain in Mav. Sancho made a low bow, 
and said, "Ever since my journey to 
Heaven, when I looked down and saw the 
earth so very small, m v desire to be a gov- 
ernor has partly cooled, ; for what mighty 
matter is it to command on a spot no 
bigger than a grain of mustard-sccd ? 
Where is the majesty and pomp of gov- 
erning half a dozen creatures no bigger 
than hazel-nuts ? If your lordship will oe 
pleased to offer me some small portion of 
Heaven, though it be but half a league. I 
would jump at it sooner than for the 
largest island in the world." 



"Look yon, friend Sancho," answered 
the duke, "I can give away no part of 
Heaven, not even a nail's breadth ; for 
God has reserved to Himself the disposal 
of such favors ; but what it is in my 
power to ffive, I give you with all my 
heart ; ana the island I now present to 
you is ready made, round and sound, well 
proportioned, and above measure fruitful, 
and where, by ^ood management, you 
may yourself, with the riches or the 
earth, purchase an inheritance in Heaven. ' * 
"Well, then," answered Sancho, "let 
this island be forthcoming, and it shall go 
hard with me but I will be such a gov- 
ernor that, in spite of rogues. Heaven will 
take me in. iNor is it out of oovetous- 
ness that I forsake m^ humble cottage 
and aspire to greater things, but the desire 
I have to taste what it is to be a gov- 
ernor. * ' "If once you taste it, Sancho, ' ' 
quoth the duke, "you will Uck your fin- 
gers after it ; so sweet it is to command 
and be obeyed. And certain I am when 
your master becomes an emperor, of 
which there is no doubt, as matters pro- 
ceed so well, it would be impossible to 
wrest his power from him^ and his only 
regret will be that he had it not sooner. ' 
"Faith, sir, you are in the right,'' quoth 
Sancho ; " it is pleasant to govern, though 
it be but a flock of sheep. * ' Let me be 
buried with you, Sandio," replied the 
duke, " if you know not something of 
ever3rthing, and I doubt not you will 
prove a pearl of a governor. But enough 
of this lor the present ; to-morrow you 
surely depart for vour island, and this 
evening you shall be fitted with suitable 
apparel, and with all things necessary 
for your appqintmenL" " Qothe me as 
you will ' said Sancho, "I shall still be 
Sancho ranza." "That is true," said 
the duke; "but the garb should alwavs 
be suitable to the office and rank of the 
wearer. For a lawyer to be habited Uke 
a soldier, or a soldier like a priest, would 
be preposterous j and you, Sancho, must 
be dad partly like a scholar, and partly 
like a soldier, as, in the office vou will hold, 
arms and learning are united." "As for 
learning," replica Sancho, "I have not 
much 01 that, for I hardly know mv A 
B C ; but to be a good governor it will be 
enough that I am able to make my Christ- 
cross ; and as to arms, I shall handle such 
as are given me till I fall, and so God 
help me." "With so good an inten- 
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tSon," quotli the duke,^ ^ Sancho cannot 
do wrong.*' At this time Don Quixote 
came up to them, and hearing how soon 
Sancho was to depart to his government, 
he took him by the hand, and, with the 
duke's leave, led him to his chamber,^ in 
order to give him some advice respectii^ 
his conduct in office ; and, having entered, 
he shut the door, and, ahnost by force, 
made Sancho sit down by him, and with 
much solemnity addressed him in these 
words : 

** I am thankful to Heaven, friend San- 
cho, that even before fortune has crowned 
my hopes prosperity has gone forth to 
meet thee. I, who had trusted in my 
own success for the reward of thy ser- 
vices, am still but on the road to advance- 
ment, whilst thou, prematurely, and be- 
fore all reasonable expectation, art come 
into fuU possession of thy wishes. Some 
must bribe, importune, solicit, attend 
early, pray, persist, and yet do not obtain 
what thev desire ; whibt another comes, 
and, without knowing how, jumps at 
once into the preferment for which so 
many had^ sued m vain. It is truly said 
that ' merit does much, but fortune more. ' 
Thou, who in respect to me art but a very 
simpleton, without either early rising or 
late watching, without labor of body or 
mind, by the air alone of knight-errantiy 
breathing on thee, findest thyself the gov- 
ernor of an island, as if it were a trine, a 
thing of no account ! 

*'All this I say, friend Sancho, that 
thou mavest not ascribe the favor done 
thee to tnine own merit, but give thanks, 
first to Heaven, which dbposeth things 
so kindly ; andj in the next place, acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the inherent grandeur 
of the prolession of knight-errantry. Thy 
heart oeing disposed to believe what I 
have now said to thee, be attentive, my 
son, to me, thy Cato, who will be thy 
counsellor, thy north star, and thy guide, 
to conduct thee safe into port, out of that 
tempestuous sea upon which thou art go- 
ing to embark, and where thou wilt be in 
danger of being swallowed up in the gulf 
of confusion. 

** First, my son, fear God, for to fear 
Him is wisdom; and, being wise, thou 
canst not err. 

** Secondly, consider what thou ait, and 
endeavor to know thyself, which is the 
most difficult study of all others. The 
knowledge of thyself will preserve thee 



from vanity, and the fate of the frog that 
foolishly vied with the ox will serve thee 
as a caution ; the recollection, too, of hav- 
ing been formerlv a swineherd in thine 
own country will be to thee, in the lofti- 
ness of thy pride, like the ugly feet of the 
peacock.' ^*It is true," said Sancho, 

that I once kept swine ; but I was only 
a boy then : when I grew towards man I 
looked after geese, and not hogs. But 
this, methinks, is nothing to the purpose ; 
for all governors are not descended from 
kings. '^ *'That I grant," replied Don 
Quixote ; ^^ and therefore those who have 
not the advantage of noble descent should 
fail not to grace the dignity of the office 
the^ bear with gentleness and mod^y, 
which, when accompanied with discretion, 
will silence those murmurs which few sit- 
uations in life can escape. 

** Conceal not the meanness of thy 
family, nor think it disgraceful to be^ de- 
scended from peasants; for, when it ia 
seen that thou art not th^'self ashamed, 
none will endeavor to make thee so ; ana 
deem it more meritorious to be a virtu- 
ous humble man than a lofty sinner. In- 
finite is the number of those whoj bom 
of low extraction, have risen to the highest 
dignities, both in church and state : and 
of this truth I could tire thee with ex* 
ample& 

^ Remember, Sancho, if thou takest 
virtue for the rule^ of life^ and vainest 
thvself upon acting in all things conform* 
ably thereto, thou wilt have no cause to 
env^ lords and princes ; for blood is in- 
herited, but virtue is a common property, 
and may be acquired bv all j it has, more- 
over, an intrinsic worth which blood has 
not. This being so, if peradventure any 
one of thy kindred visit thee in thy gov- 
ernment,^ do not ^ slight or affront him : 
but receive, cherish and make much oi 
him ; for in so doin^ thou wilt please Grod, 
who allows none of liis creatures to be de- 
spised ; and thou wilt also manifest there- 
in a well-disposed nature. 

'^If thou takeet thy wife with thee 
(and it is not well for those who are ap- 
pointed to governments to be long sepa- 
rated from their families), teach, instruct 
and polish her from her natural rudeness ; 
for it often happens that all the consider- 
ation a wise governor can acquire is lost 
by an ill-breaand foolish woman. 

''If thou shouldst become a widower 
(an event which is possible), and thy sta- 
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tion entitles thee to a better match, seek 
not one to serve thee for a hook and 
angling-rod. or a friar's hood to receive 
almsin;* lor, believe me, whatever the 
judge's wife receives, the husband must 
account for at the general Judgment, and 
shall be made to pay fourK>ld for all that 
of which he has rendered no account dur- 
ing his life. 

Be not under the dominion of thine 
own will : it is the vice of the ignorant, 
who vainly presume on their own under- 
standing. 

^' Let the tears of the poor find more 
compassion, but not more justice, from 
thee than the applications of the wealthy. 

*^Be eciuaUy solicitous to sifl out the 
truth amidst the presents and promises 
of the rich, and the sighs and entreaties 
of the poor. 

"Whenever equity may justly temper 
the rigor of the law, let not the whole 
force of it bear upon the delinquent ; for . 
it is better that a judge should lean on the 
side of compassion than severity. 

'*If perchance the scales of justice be 
not correctly balanced, let the error be 
imputable to pity, not to gold. 

If perchance the cause of thine 
enemy come before thee, forget thy in- 
juries, and think only on the merits of the 
case. 

" Let not private affection blind thee in 
another man s cause | for the errors thou 
shalt thereby commit are often without 
remedy, and at the expense both of thy 
reputation and fortune. 

"When a beautifiil woman comes be- 
fore thee to demand justice, consider 
maturely the nature of her claim, without 
regarding either her tears or her sighs, 
umcsB thou wouldst expose th^ judgment 
to the danger of being lost m the one, 
and thy integrity in the other. 

"Revile not with words him whom 
thou hast to correct with deeds : the pun- 
ishment which the unhappy wretch is 
doomed to suffer is sufiicient, without the 
addition of abusive language. 

"When the criminal stands before thee, 
recollect the finil and depraved nature of 
man, and, as much as thou canst, with- 
out injustice to the suffering party, show 



*An allusion to the prorerb, '*Xo qniero, ma$ fchad- 
vuio en mi capiUa ; *' tlittt is, ** I M'ill tiut, but throw it 
Into my hood.*' It Is applitKl to the bogjcing friHn, who 
rernnc* to tiike money, but miffur it to Im thrown into 
ttkeir huods. 



pity and clemency ; for though the at- 
tributes of God are all equally adorable, 
yet His mercy is more shining and at- 
tractive in our eyes than His justice. 

" If, Sancho, thou observest these pre- 
cepts, thy days will be long and thy fame 
eternal, thy recompense full, and thy 
felicity unspeakable. Thou snalt marry 
thy children to thy heart's content, and 
they and thy grandchildren shall want 
neither honors nor titles. Beloved by all 
men, thy days shall pass in ^ace and 
tranquillity; and when the mevitable 
period comes, death shaU steal on thee in 
a good and venerable old age, and thy 
grandchildren's children, with their tender 
and J^ous hands, shall close thine eyes. 

"The advice 1 have just given thee, 
Sancho, regards the good and ornament 
of thy mind ; now listen to the directions 
I have to give concerning thy person and 
deportment'* 



OF THE SECOND SERIES OF INSTRUCTIONS 
DON QUIXOTE GAVE TO SANCHO PANZA. 

Who that has duly considered Don 
Quixote's instructions to his squire would 
not have taken him for a person of 
singular intelligence and discretion? But, 
in truth, as it has oflen been said in the 
progress of this great history, he raved 
only on the subiect of chivalry; on all 
others he manifested a sound and dis- 
criminating understanding ; wherefore his 
judgment and his actions appeared con- 
tinimlly at variance. But, in tiiese second 
instructions given to Sancho, which showed 
much ingenuity, his wisdom and frenzy are 
both singularly conspicuous. 

During the whole of this private con- 
ference, Sancho listened to his master 
with ^eat attention, and endeavored so 
to register his counsel in his mind that he 
might thereby be enabled to bear the 
burden of government, and acquit him- 
self honorably. Don Quixote now pro* 
ceeded : 

"As to the regulation of thine own 
person and domestic concerns," said he, 

in the first place, Sancho, I emoin tbee 
to be cleanly in all things. Keep the 
nails of thy fingci-s constantly and neatly 

Sared, nor suffer them to grow as some 
0, who ignorantly imagine that long nails 
beautify the hana, and account the excess 
of that excrement simply a finger-nail, 
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whereas it^ is rather the talon of the 
lizard-hunting kestrel — a foul and nn< 
sightly object 

*' Gro not loose and unbuttoned, Sancho ; 
for a slovenly dress betokens a careless 
mind ; or, as in the case of Julius CaDsar, 
it mav be attributed to cunning. 

*^ Examine prudently the income of thy 
office, and, if it will afford thee to give 
liveries to thy servants, give them sucii as 
are decent and lasting, rather than gaudy 
and modbh; and wnat thou shalt thus 
save in thy servants bestow on the poor ; 
so shalt thou have attendants both in 
Heaven and earth — a provision which our 
vainglorious great never think of. 

*^ Lat neither garlic nor onions, lest the 
smell betray thy rusticity. Walk with 
gravity, and. speak deliberately, but not 
so as to seem to be listening to thyself; 
for affectation is odious. 

* ^ Eat little at dinner and less at supper ; 
for the health of the whole body is tem- 
pered in the laboratory of the stomach. 

*' Drink with moderation ; for inebriety 
never keeps a secret nor performs a 
promise. 

^'Take heed. Sancho, not to chew on 
both sides of tny mouth at once, and by 
no means to eruct before company. ' ' * * I 
know not what you mean by enict, ' ' ^uoth 
Sancho. "To eruct," said Don Quixote, 
*' means to belch — a filthy, though very 
significant word ; and therefore the polite, 
instead of saying ' belch, ^ make use of the 
word ' eruct, wnich is borrowed from the 
Latin; and from belchings they say 
* eructations ; ' and though it is true that 
some do not yet understand these terms, 
it matters not much, for in time, by use 
and custom, their meaning will be known 
to all ; and it is by such innovations that 
languages are ennched. " "By m^ iaith. 
sir, ' quoth Sancho, "I shall bear in mind 
this counsel about not belching, for, in 
truth, I am hugely ffiven to it. *' ^ ''Eruct- 
ing^ Sancho, not belching," said Don 
Quixote. "Eructing it shall be hence- 
forward," quoth Sancho, "and, egad, I 
shall never forget it." 

"In the next place, Sancho, do not 
intermix in thy discourse such a multi- 
tude of proverbs as thou wert wont to 
do ; for, though proverbs are concise and 
pithy sentences, thou dost so often drag 
them in by the head and shoulders, that 
they seem rather the maxims of folly than 
of wisdom. " " Heaven alone can remedy 



that," quoth Sancho ; "for I know more 
than a nandfd of proverbs, and when I 
talk they crowd so thick into my mouth 
that they quarrel which shall get out first ; 
so out thev come hap-hazard, and no wonder 
if they should sometimes not be very pat 
to the purpose. But I will take heed in 
future to utter only such as become the 
gravity of my place ; for ' in a plentifiil 
nouse supper is soon dressed ; ' he that 
cuts does not deal;' and, *with the 
repique in hand the game is sure ; ' * he 
is no fool who can both spend and spare. ' ' * 
"So, sol there, out with them, Sancho," 
quoth Don Quixote; "spare them not; 
— ^my mother whips me and I still tear 
on. While I am warning thee from the 
prodigal use of proverbs, thou pourest 
upon me a whole litany of them, as fitting 
to the present purpose as if thou hadst 
sung. ' Hey down derry I ' Attend to me, 
Sancho. I do not say a proverb is amiss 
when aptly and seasonably applied ; but 
to be forever discharginff them, right or 
wron^. hit or miss, renaen conversation 
insipid and vulgar. 

When thou art on horseback, do not 
throw thy body backward over the crup- 
per, nor stretch thy legs out stiff and 
straddling from the horse's belly ; neither 
let them hang dangling, as if thou wert 
still upon Dapple ; for by their deport- 
ment and air on horseback gentlemen are 
distinguished from ffrooms. 

"Let thy sleep oe moderate; for he 
who rises not with the sun enjoys not the 
day ; and remember, Sancho, that dili- 
gence is the mother of good fortune, and 
that sloth, her adversary, never arrived at 
the attainment of a good wish. 

"At this time I have but one more 
admonition to give thee, which, though it 
concerns not thy person, it is well worthy 
of thy careful remembrance. It is this 
— never undertake to decide contests con- 
cerning lineage, or the pre-eminence of 
families; since, in the comparison, one 
must of necessity have the advantage, 
and he whom thou hast humbled will hate 
thee, and he who is preferred will not 
reward thee. 

"As for thy dress, wear breeches and 
hose, a long coat, and a cloak somewhat 
longer; but for trousers or trunk-hose, 
think not of them : they are not becoming 
either gentlemen or governors. 

" This is all the sidvice, friend Sancho, 
that occurs to me at present ; hereafteri 
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as oocasions offer, my instructions will be 
ready, provided thou art mind&l to 
inform me of the state of thy affairs.'' 
**Sir," answered Sancho, **I see veiy 
well that all your worship has told me is 
wholesome and profitable ; but what shall 
I be the better tor it if I cannot keep it 
in my head ? It is true I shall not easily 
forget what you said about paring my 
nails, and marrying again if the oppor- 
tunity offered; but as for your other 
quirks and quillets, I protest thev have 
already gone out of my head as clean as 
last years clouds ; and therefore let me 
have them in writing ; for^ though I can- 
not read them myselE I will give them to 
my confessor, that he may repeat and 
dnve them into me in time of need." ^ 

*^ Heaven defend me I '' said Don Quix- 
ote, ^' How scurvy doth it look in a ^v- 
ernor to be unable to read or write! 
Indeed, Sancho, I must needs tell thee 
that when a man has not been taught to 
read, or is left-handed, it argues that his 

)arentage was very low, or that in early 
'. ife he was so indocile and perverse that 

lis teachers could beat nothing good into 
'. lim. Truly, this is a great detect in thee, 
and therefore I would nave thee learn to 
write, if it were only thy name. " * * That 
I can do already, quoth Sancho; *^for 
when I was steward of the Brotherhood 
in our village, I learned to make certain 
marks like those upon wool-packs, which, 
thev told me. stood for my name. ^ But, 
at the worst, I can feign a lameness in my 
right hand^ and get another to sign for 
me : there is a remedy for everything but 
death : and, having the staff in my hand, 
I can do what I please. Besides, as your 
worship knows, he whose father is mayor* 
— and I, being governor, am, I trow, 
something more tnan mayor. Aye, ave, 
let them come that list, and play at bo- 
peep — aye, fleer and backbite me; but 
they may come for wool, and go back 
shorn: 'his home is savory whom God 
loves; — ^besides, *the rich man's blunders 
pass current for wise maxims ; ' so that I 
being a governor, and therefore wealthy, 
and bountifiil to boot — as I intend to be 
— nobody will see any blemish in me. 
No, no, * let the clown daub himself with 
honey, and he will never want flies. ' *" As 
much as you have, just so much are you 
worth,' said my grandam; * revenge your- 

* Tlie entire prorerb ia, *'lle whose ftther ia mtjor 
goot aafu ta lila triid." 



self upon the rich who can. ' " Heaven 
confound thee ! " exclaimed Don Quixote ; 
^' sixty thousand devils take thee and thy 
proverbs ! ^ This hour or more thou hast 
been strin^ng thy musty wares, poisoning 
and torturmp me without mercv. Take 
my word for it, these proverbs will one day 
bring thee to the gallows : they will surely 
provoke tty people to rebellion ! Where 
dost thou mia them? How^ shouldst thou 
apply them, idiot? for I toil and sweat as 
it I were delvinj^ the ground to utter but 
one, and apply it properly." 

'* Before Heaven, master of mine," 
replied Sancho, J^our worship complains 
of very trifles. Wny, in the devil's name, 
are vou angry that I make use of my own 
goods ? for other stock I have none, nor 
any stock but proverbs upon proverbs: 
and just now i have four ready to pop 
out, all pat and fitting as pears in a pan- 
nier — ^but I am dumb; Silence is my 
name."* "Then art thou vilely mis- 
called," auoth Don Quixote, *' being an 
eternal blabber. Nevertheless, I would 
fain know these four proverbs that come 
so pat to the purpose ; for I have been 
rummaging my own memory, which is no 
bad one, but for the soul of me can find 
none." "Can there be better," quoth 
Sancho, "than — 'Never venture your 
fingers between two eye-teeth ; ' and with 
* Gret out of my house — ^what would you 
have with my wife?' there is no arguing; 
and, 'Whether the pitcher hits the stone, 
or the stone hits the pitcher, it goes ill 
with the pitcher.' All these, your worship 
must see, fit to a hair. Let no one meddle 
with the governor or his deputy, or he 
will come off the worst, like him who 
daps his finger between two eye-teeth, 
ana, though they are not eye-teeth, 'tis 
enough if they be but teeth. To what a 
governor says there is no replying, any 
more than to 'Get out of my house — 
what business have you with my wife ? * 
Then as to the stone and the pitcher — a 
blind man may see that. So he who ' 
points to the mote in another man's eye 
should first look to the beam in his own, 
that it may not be said of him, 'The 
dead woman was afraid of her that was 
flayed.' Besides, your worship knows 
well that the fool knows more in his own 
house than the wise in that of another." 

"Not so, Sancho," answered Don 

* Tbe prorerb Ul ** To keep lUeiioo well ii called 
Sa$Uo," 
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Quixote; ^'the fool knows nothing, 
either in his own or any other house; 
for knowledge is not to be erected upon 
so bod a foundation as folly. But here 
let it rest. Sancho, for if thou ffovemest 
illf though the fault will be thine, the 
shame will be mine. ^ However, I am 
comforted in having given thee the best 
counsel in my power ; and therein having 
done my duty, I am acquitted both of my 
obligation and promise : so God speed 
thee, Sancho, and govern thee in thy 
government, and deliver me from the 
fears I entertain that thou wilt turn the 
whole island topsy-turvv! — ^which, in- 
deed, I might prevent by letting the duke 
know what thou art, and telling him that 
all that paunch-gut and little carcass of 
thine is nothing but a sack fiill of proverbs 
and impertinence.'' 

"Look ^ou, sir," replied Sancho, **if 
your worship thinks I am not fit for^ this 
government I renounce it from this time ; 
for I have more regard for a single nail's- 
breadth of m^^ soul than for my whole 
body ; and plain Sancho can live as well 
upon bread and onions as governor Sancho 
upon capon and partridge. Besides, sleep 
msdces us all alike, great and small, rich 
and poor. Call to mind, too, who first 
put this whim of governor into my head 
— ^who was it but yourself ? for, alack ! I 
know no more about governing islands 
than a bustard ; and if you fancy that, in 
case I should be a governor, the devil will 
have me — ^in God*s name, let me rather 
go to Heaven plain Sancho than a governor 
to the other place." "Before Heaven, 
Sancho," quoth Don Quixote, "for those 
last words of thine I think that thou 
deservest to be governor of a thousand 
islands. Thou hast a good disposition, 
without which knowledge is of no value. 
Pra^r to God, and endeavor not to err in 
thy intention ; I mean, let it ever be thy 
unshaken purpose and design to do right 
in whatever business occura ; for Heaven 
constantly iavors a good intention. And 
now let us go to dinner, for I believe their 
highnesses wait for us. ' 

Don Quixote, in the evening of the 
day in which Sancho had received his 
admonitions, gave him a copy of them in 
writing, that ne might get them read to 
him oocasionallv ; but they were no sooner 
delivered to Sancho than he dropped 
them, and they fell into the duke's hands, 
who communicated them to the duchess, 



and both were agsun surprised at the good 
sense and madness of Don Quixote. That 
veiy evening, in prosecution of their merry 

E reject, they despatched Sancho, with a 
irge retinue, to the place which to him 
was to be an island. 'Hie person who had 
the management of the business was 
steward to the duke : a man of much 
humor, and who had, besides, a good 
understanding — ^indeed, without that there 
can be no true pleasantry. He it was who 
had already personated the Countess Tri- 
faldi in the manner before related ^ and, 
being so well Qualified, and likewise so 
well tutored by his lord and lady as to his 
behavior -towards Sancho, no wonder he 
performed his part to admiration. Now, 
it so happened that the moment Sancho 
cast his eyes upon the same steward, he 
fancied he saw the very face of the Tri- 
faldi ; and, on turning to his master, 
"The devil fetch me for an honest man 
and a true believer," said he, "if yoiir 
worship will not own that the face of this 
steward is the very same as that of the 
afflicted lady." 

Don Quixote looked at the steward very 
earnestly, and, after having reviewed him 
from head to foot he said, " There is no 
need, Sancho, oi £^ving thyself to the 
devil either for thy nonesty or faith : for, 
though I know not th:^ meaning, I plainly 
see tne steward's face is similar to that of 
the afflicted lady ; yet is the steward not 
the afflicted lady, for that would imply a 
palpable oontraaiction, which, were we 
now to examine^ and inquire into, would 
only involve us in doubts and difficulties 
that might be still more inexplicable. 
Believe me, friend, it is our duty earnestly 
to prav that we mav be protected from the 
wickea wiaards ana enchanters that infest 
" Egad, sir, it is no jesting matter," 



us. 



quoth Sancho, "for I heard him speak 
just now, and methought the very voice 
of Madam Trifaldi sounded in my ears. 
But I say nothing — only I shall keep my 
eye upon him, and time will show 
whether I am right or wrong." "Do 
so, Sancho," quoth Don Quixote: "and 
fail not to give me advice of all thou 
mayest discover in this affjEur, and of all 
that happens to thee in thy government." 
At length Sancho set out with a numer- 
ous train. He was dressed like one of the 
long robe, wearing a loose gown of sad- 
colored camlet, and a cap of the same. 
He was mounted upon a male, which he 
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rode ^neta £ausIiion, and behind him, by 
the duke's order, was led his Dapple 
adorned with shining trappings of silk ; 
which so delighted Sancho that every now 
and then he turned his head to look upon 
him, and thought himself so happy that 
he would not have chanjeed conditions 
with the Emperor of Germany. On 
taking leave of the duke and duchess, he 
kissed their hands : at the same time he 
received his master s blessmg, not without 
tears on both ades. 



HOW THE GREAT SANCHO PANZA TOOK 
POSSESSION OF HIS ISLAND, AND OF 
THE MANNER OF HIS BEGINNING TO 
GOVERN IT. 

^ thou ceaseless discoverer of the an- 
tipodes, torch of the world, eye of Heav- 
en, and sweet cause of earthen wine- 
coolers ; * here Thymbrius, there Phoebus : 
here archer, there physician, father oi 
poesy, inventor of music ; thou who al- 
ways risest, and, though thou seemest to do 
so, never settest : to thee I speak, sun ! 
thee I invoke to favor and enlighten the 
obscurity of my genius, that I may be 
able punctually to describe the govern- 
ment of the great Sancho Panza : without 
thee I find myself indolent, aispirited 
and oonAised ! 

Sancho, then, with all his attendants, 
arrived at a town containing about a thou- 
sand inhabitants, which was one of the 
largest and best the duke had. They 
gave him to understand that it was called 
the island of Barataria, either because 
Barataria was really the name of the 
place, or because he obtained the govern- 
ment of it at so cheap a rate. On his ar- 
rival near the gates of the town, which 
was walled about, the municipal officers 
came out to receive him. The Dells rung, 
and, with all the demonstrations of a gen- 
eral joy, and a great deal of pomp, the 
people conducted him to the great church 
to give thanks to GU)d. Presently after, 
with certain ridiculous ceremonies, they 
presented him the ke^'s of the town, and 
constituted him perpetual governor of 
the island of Barataria. The garb, the 

* III Spain they call eanHtmHora* annW glan decan- 
tont ur very small earthon pfteheni, which, to cuol tho 
M-iitcr ill tlie miniiiior, aitt hitiig in a current uf air. 
liuiico tho utltl epithet <)urvaiitt« aiipliui ti) tliu kiiii. 



beard, the thickness and shortness of 
the new governor, surprised all who were 
not in the secret, and, indeed, those who 
were, who were not a few. In fine, as 
soon as they had brought him out of the 
church, they carried him to the tribunal 
of justice and placed him in the chair. 
The duke's steward then said to him, '' It 
is an ancient custom here, my lord gov- 
ernor, that he who comes to take posses- 
sion of this famous island is obliged to an- 
swer a question put to him, which is to be 
somewhat intricate and difficult. Bv his 
answer the i>eople are enabled to feei the 
pulse of their new governor's understand- 
ing, and, accordingly, are either glad or 
sorry for his coming. ' ' 

While the stew£utl was saying this, 
Sancho was staring at some capitalletters 
written on the wall opposite to his chair, 
and, being unable to read, he asked what 
that writing was on the wall. He was an- 
swered, *' Sir, it is there written on what 
day your honor took possession of this 
island. The inscription runs thus : ^ This 
day, such a day of the month and year, 
Signer Don Sancho Panza took possession 
of this island. Long may he eigoy it.' '* 
**Pray who is it they call Don Sancho 
Panza?" demanded Sancho. *'Your 
lordship,*' answered the steward ; " for no 
other Panza, besides him now in the chair, 
ever came into this island." ^'Take 
notice, then, brother," returned Sancho, 
*' that the Don does not belong to me, nor 
ever did to any of my family. 1 am called 

§lain Sancho Panza : mv father was a 
ancho, and my grandfather was a San- 
cho, and they were all Panzas, without 
any addition of Dcms^ or any other title 
whatever. I fancy there are more Don8 
than stones in this island. But enough ; 
Ood knows my meaning ; and, perhaps, 
]S my government lasts four days, I may 
weed out these Dons that overrun the 
country, and, by their numbci-s, are as 
troublesome as mosquitos and cousins.* 
On with your question. Master Steward, 
and I will answer the best I can, let the 
people be sorr3r or rejoice. ' ' 

About this time two men came into the 
court, the one clad like a country fellow, 
and the other like a tailor, with a pair or 
shears in his hand ; and the tailor said, 
** My lord governor, I and this country- 

^Many pleheians lu Cerraiites* time alraady arro- 
gated to themaelvw the title of Am, which was, mitil 
then, reserved 3Xclasivo]y for the nubility. 
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man come before your worsliip by reason 
this Honest man came yesterday to my 
shop (saving your presence, I am a tailor, 
and have passed my examination, God be 
thanked), and patting a piece of cloth 
into my bands, asked me. Sir, is there 
enough of this to make me a cap ? ' I, 
measuring the piece, answered * Yes. * Now 
lie, thinkmg that doubtless I had a mind 
to cabbage some of the cloth, grounding 
his conceit upon his own knavery, ana 
upon the common ill opinion of tailors, 
bade me view it again, and see if there 
was not enough for two. I guessed his 
drifl,^ and tolcfhim there was. Persisting 
in his knavish intentions, my customer 
went on increasing the number of caps, 
and I still saying ^Yes,* till we came to nve 
caps. A little time ago he came to claim 
them. I offered them to him, but he re- 
fuses to pay me for the making;, and in- 
sists I shall either return him his cloth or 
pay him for it." '*Is all this so, broth- 
er?" demanded Sancho. **Yes," an- 
swered the man; *'but pray, my lord, 
make him produce the five caps he has 
madieme." '*With all my heart," an- 
swered the tailor ; and pulling his hand 
from under his cloak, he showed the five 
caps on the ends of his finger and thumb, 
saying, *' Here are the five caps this hon- 
est man would have me make, and on my 
soul and conscience, not a snred of the 
cloth is left, and I submit the work to be 
viewed by any insoectors of the trade." 
All present laughea at the number of the 
caps and the novelty of the suit. Sancho 
reflected a moment, and then said, *^ I am 
of opinion there needs no great delay in 
this suit, and it may be decided veiy equit- 
aWy off-hand. Therefore I pronounce 
that the tailor lose the making, and the 
countiyman the stuff, and that the caps 
be confiscated to the use of the poor; 
and there is an end of that." 

If the sentence Sancho ailerwards passed 
on the i)urse of the herdsman caused the 
admiration of all the bystanders, this ex- 
cited their laughter. However, what the 
governor commanded was executed, and 
two old men next presented themselves 
before him. One or them carried a cane 
in his hand for a staff; and the other, 
who had no staff, said to Sancho, **My 
lord, some time ago I lent this man ten 
crowns of gold to oblige and serve him, 
upon condition that he should return them 
on demand. I let some time pass without 



asking for them, being loath to put him to 
a greater strait to pay me than he was in 
when I lent them. But at length, think- 
ing it full time to be repaid, I asked him 
for my money more than once, but to no 
purpose : he not only refuses payment, 
out denies the debt, and says I never lent 
him any such sum, or, if 1 did, that he 
had already paid me. I have no wit- 
nesses to the loan, nor has he of the pay- 
ment which he pretends to have made, 
but which I deny ; yet if he will swear 
before your worship tnat he has returned 
the money, I from this minute acquit him 
before God and the world. " '* What say 
you to this, old gentleman?" quoth San- 
cho. *'I confess, my lord," replied the 
old fellow, ^*that he did lend me the 
money; and if your worship pleases to 
hold aown your wand of justice, since he 
leaves it to my oath, I will swear I have 
really and truly returned it to him. ' * The 
governor accordingly held down his wand, 
and the old fellow, seeming encumberea 
with his staff, gave it to his creditor to 
hold while he was swearing; and then 
taking hold of the cross of the wand, he 
said It was true indeed the other had 
lent, him ten crowns, but that he had re- 
stored them to him into his own hand ; 
but having, he supposed, forgotten it, he 
was continually dunning him for them. 
Upon which his lordship the governor de- 
manded of the creditor what he had to 
say in reply to the solemn declaration he 
had heara. He said that he submitted, 
and could not doubt that his debtor had 
sworn to the truth ; for he believed him 
to be an honest man and a good Christian ; 
and that, as the fault must have been in 
his own memory, he would thenceforth 
ask him no more^ for his money. The 
debtor now took his staff again, and, bow- 
ing to the ffovemor, went out of court. 

Bancho having observed the defendant 
take his staff and walk away, and notic- 
ing also the resignation of the plaintiff, 
he began tx) meditate, and laying the fore- 
finger of his right hand upon his forehead, 
he continued a short time apparently full 
of thought ; and then, raismg his head, 
he ordered the old man with the staff to 
be called back ; and when he had re- 
turned, ** Honest friend," said the gov- 
eiTior, "give me that staff, for I have 
occasion for it." "With all my heart," 
answered the old fellow, and delivered it 
into his hand. Sancho took it, and im- 
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mediately ^ving it to tlie other old man, 
he said, ''There, take that, and go about 
your business, in God*s name, for you are 
now paid." ''I paid, my lord!" an- 
swered the old man ; ''what ! is this cane 
worth ten golden crowns?" "Yes," 
quoth the governor, "or I am the great- 
est dunce in the world, and it shall now 
appear whether or not I have a head to 

§ovem a whole kingdom." He then or- 
ered the cane to be broken in court* 
which being done, ten crowns of gold 
were found within it AH the spectators 
were struck with admiration, and began 
to look upon their new governor as a 
second Solomon. They asked him how 
he had discovered that the ten crowns 
were in the cane. He told them that, 
havinff observed the defendant give it to 
the plaintiff to hold, while he took his 
oath that he had truly restored the money 
into his own hands, and that beinj^ done, 
he took his staff again, it came mto his 
head that the money in disi)ute must be 
inclosed within it From this, he added, 
thev might see that it sometimes pleased 
God to direct the judgments of those who 

govern, though otherwise little better than 
lockheads.^ Besides, he had heard the 
curate of his parish tell of such another 
business, whicn was still in his mind ; in- 
deed, he had so special a memory, that 
were it not that he was so unlucky as to 
forget all that he chiefly wanted to re- 
member, there would not have been a 
better in the whole island. The cause 
being ended, the two old men went awav, 
the one abashed and the other satisfied; 
and the secretary, who minuted down the 
words, actions and behavior of Sancho 
Panza, could not yet determine in his own 
mind whether he should set him down for 
wise or simple. 

This cause was no sooner ended than 
there came into court a woman, keeping 
fast hold of a man clad like a rich herds- 
man. She came, crying aloud, "Justice, 
my lord governor, justice !^ If I cannot 
find it on earth, I will seek it in Heaven ! 
Lord governor of my soul, this wicked 
man surprised me in the middle of a field, 
and used me as if I had been a dish-clout ! 
Woe is me ! he has robbed me of what 
I have kept above these three and twenty 
years. Have I been as hard as a cork tree, 
and preserved myself as entire as a sala- 
mander in the fire, or as wool among 
briers, that this honest man should come 



with his dean hands to harm meP' 
"That remains to be inquired into," said 
Sancho; "let us now proceed to see 
whether this gallant's hands are clean or 
not ; " and, turning to the man, he asked 
him what he had to say in answer to this 
woman's complaint ^ The man, all in con- 
^ion, repliea : " Sir, I am a poor herds- 
man, and deal in swine; and this morn-, 
ing I went out of this town, after having 
sold, under correction be it spoken, four 
hogs, and what between dues and exac- 
tions, the officers took from me little less 
than they were worth. As I was return- 
ing home, by the way I lighted upon this 
good dame, and the author of all mis- 
chief brought us together. I gave her 
money, but she, not contented, laid hold 
of me, and has never let me go till she 
has draeged me to this place. Bhe says I 
wronged her; but, by the oath I have 
taken, or am to take, she lies. This is 
the whole truth." 

Then the governor asked him if he had 
any silver money about him. The man 
answered that he had about twenty ducats 
in a leathern purse in his bosom. San- 
cho ordered him to produce it and de- 
liver it just as it was to the plaintiff. He 
did so, trembling. The woman took the 
purse, and making a thousand courtesies, 
and praying to God for the life and health 
of the lord governor, who took such care 
of poor orphans and maidens, out of the 
court she went,^ holding the purse with 
both hands, taking care first to see that 
the money that was in it was silver. 

She had no sooner left the room than 
Sancho said to the herdsman, who was in 
tears, and whose heart and eyes were gone 
after his purse: "Honest man, follow 
that woman, and take away the purse 
from her, whether she will or ndt, and 
come back hither with it " This was not 
said to one deaf or stupid, for the man 
instantly flew after her like lightning, and 
went about doing what he was bidden. 

All present were in great suspense, ex- 
pecting the issue of this suit In a few 
minutes came in the man and the woman, 
clinging together closer than the first 
time, she with her petticoat tucked up, 
and the purse lapped up in it, and the 
man struggling to take it from her, but in 
vain, she defended it so stoutly. ^ "Jus- 
tice from God and the world ! " cried she. 
at the top of her lungs : "see, my lord 
governor, the impudence and want of fear 
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of this varlet, who, in the midst of the 
town and of tne street, would take from 
me the purse your worship commanded 
to he ffiven to me.'' ''And has he ffot 
it?" aemanded the governor. *'Got 
it!" answered the woman* ** I would 
sooner let him take away my life than my 
purse. A pretty baby I should be, in- 
deed ! Otner-guise cats must daw my 
beard, and not such pitiful, sneaking fools 
as this. Pincers ana hammers, crows and 
chisels, shall not get it out of mv dutches, 
nor even the paws of a lion. My soul and 
body shall sooner part*' '' She is in the 
right," added the man ; *' I yield myself 
worsted and spent, and confess I have not 
strength enough to take it from her." 
That said, he lett her. 

Then said the governor to the woman, 
'' Give me that purse, chaste and valiant 
heroine. ' ' She presently delivered it, and 
the governor returned it to the man, and 
said to the violent damsel, ''Sister of 
mine, had you shown the same, or but 
half as much, courage and resolution in 
defending yourself as you have done in 
defending your purse, the strength of 
Hercules could not have harmed you. 
Beffone, in God's name, and in an ill hour, 
anof be not found in all this island, nor 
in six leagues round about it, upon pain 
of two hundred stripes.^ Begone in- 
stantly, I say, thou prating, shameless, 
cheatmff hussy I " The woman was con- 
foundea, and went away hanging down 
her head and not very well pleased. 
"Now. friend," said the governor to the 
man, ' in Heaven's name get you home 
with your money, and henceforward, if 
you would avoid worse luck, yoke not 
with such cattle." The countryman 
thanked him in the best manner he could, 
and went his way, leaving all the court in 
admiration at the acuteness and wisdom 
of their new governor ; all of whose sen- 
tences and decrees l^mg noted down by 
the appointed histonographer, were im- 
m^iatelv transmitted to the duke, who 
waited for these accounts with the ut- 
most impatience. Here let us leave hon- 
est Sancho, and return to his master, who 
earnestly requires our attendance, Altisi- 
dora's serenade having strangely discom- 
posed his mind. 



GIVING A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF SANCHO'S 
BEHAVIOR IN HIS GOVERNMENT. 

The history relates that Sancho Panza 
was conducted from the court of justice 
to a sumptuous palace, where in a great 
hall he found a magnificent entertainment 
prepared. He had no sooner entered than 
nis ears were saluted by the sound of 
many instruments, and four pages served 
him with water to wash his nands, which 
the governor received with becoming 
gravity. The music having ceased, Sancho 
now sat down to dinner in a chair of state 
placed at the upper end of the table ; for 
there was but one seat, and only one plate 
and napkin. A personage who, as it 
afterwards appeared, was a physician, 
took his stand at one side of his chair 
with a whalebone rod in his hand. They 
then removed the beautiful white cloth, 
which covered a variety of ^ fruits ana 
other eatables. Grace was said bv one in 
a student's dress, and a laced bib was 
placed by a page under Sancho' s chin. 
Another, who perfon^ied the office of 
sewer, now set a plate of fruit before 
him ; but he had scarcely tasted it, when, 
on being touched by the wand-bearer,^ it 
was snatched away, and another, contain- 
ing meat, instantly supplied its place. 
Yet, before Sancho could make a begin- 
ning, it vanished, like the former, on a 
signal of the wand. 

The governor was surprised at this pro- 
ceeding, and, looking around him, asked 
if this dinner was only to show on their 
sleight-of-hand. "My lord" said the 
wand-bearer, "your lordship s food must 
here be watched with the same care as is 
customary with the governors of other 
islands. I am a doctor of physio, sir, and 
my duty, for which I receive a salary, is 
to watcn over the governor's health, 
whereof I am inore careful than of my 
own. I study his constitution night and 
day, that I may know how to restore him 
when sick ; and therefore think it incum- 
bent on me to n^ especial regard to his 
meals, at whicn I constantly preside, to 
see that he eats what is good and salutary, 
and prevent his touching whatever I mav 
imagine may be prejudicial to his health 
or offensive to his stomacL It was for 
that reason, mjr lonL" continued he, "I 
ordered the dish of fruit to be taken 
away, afl being too watery, and that other 
dish as being too hot, and over-seasoned 
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with spices, which are apt to pTX)yoke 
thirst ; and ne that drinks much destroys 
and consumes the radical moisture which 
is the fuel of life." 

"Well, then," quoth Sancho, "that 
plate of roasted partridges, which seem 
to me to be very well seasoned, I suppose 
will do me no manner of harm?" 
"Hold," said the doctor; "my lord 
governor shall not eat them while I live 
to prevent it" "Pray, why not?" 
quoth Sancho. "Because," answered 
the doctor, "our great master Hippo- 
crates^ the north star and luminary of 
medicine, says, in one of his aphonsms, 
'Omnts sdtur^ mala, perd£u anUm 
pemma;^ which means, ^ All repletion 
IS bad, but that from partridges the 
worst' " " If it be so," quoth Sancho, 
"pray oast vour eye, Signer Doctor, over 
all these dishes here on the table and see 
which will do me the most good or the 
least hanuj and let me eat oi it, without 
whisking it away with your conjuring 
stick; tor by mv soul, and as Heaven 
shall give me li^ to ei\joy this govern- 
ment, I am dving with hunger; and to 
deny me food — ^let Signer Doctor say 
what he will — ^is not the wav to lengthen 
my life, but to cut it short ' 

"Your worship is in the right, my 
lord governor," answered the physician, 
" ana therefore I am of opinion you 
should not eat of these stewed rabbits, as 
being a food that is tou^h and acute ; of 
that veal, indeed, you inight have taken a 
little, had it been neither roasted nor 
stewed: but, as it is, not a morsel" 
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among the manv things contained in it, I 
may surely light upon sometliing both 
wholesome and toothsome." "-aowiC/" 
Quoth the doctor; "far be such a thought 
&om us. Olla-podrida ! there is no worse 
dish in the world; — ^leave them to pre- 
bends and rectors of colleges, or lusty 
feeders at country weddings ; out let them 
not be seen on the tables of governors, 
where nothing contrary to health and 
delicacy should be tolerated. Simple 
medicines are always more estimable and 
safe, for in them there can be no mistake : 
whereas, in such as are compounded, all 
is hazard and uncertainty. Therefore, 
what I would at present advise my lord 
governor to eat, in order to corrobonite 



and preserve his health, is about a 
hundred small rolled-up wafers, with 
some tJiin slices of marmalade, that may 
sit upon the stomach and help digestion. ' ' 

Sancho,^ hearing this, tluew himself 
backward in his chair, and, looking at the 
doctor ^m head to foot very seriously, 
asked him his name, and where he had 
studied. To which ne answered, "My 
lord governor, my name is Doctor Pedro 
Rezio de Aguero ; I am a native of a 
place called Tirteaiuera, lying between 
Garacj^uel and Almoddobar del Campo, on 
the nght hand, and I have taken my 
doctors degrees at the university of 
Ossuna."' "Then, hark you," said 
Sancho, in a rage, '^ Signer Doctor Pedro 
Rezio de Aguero, native of Tirteafuera, 
lying on the right hand as we go from 
Garaquel to Almoddobar del tlainpo, 
mdnate in Ossuna, get out of my sight 
tnn instant! or, by the light of heaven, 
I will take a cudgel, and, beginning with 
your carcass, will so belabor all the phvsic- 
mongers in the island that not one of the 
tribe shall be left !— ^I mean of those like 
yourself, who are ignorant quacks; for 
those who are learned and wise, I shall 
make much of, and honor as so many 
angels. I say again. Signer Pedro Rezio, 
begone ! or I shall take the chair I sit on 
ana comb vour head to some tune ; and, 
if I am called to an account for it when I 
give up my office, I shall prove that I 
nave done a good service in ridding the 
world of a bad physician, who is a public 
executioner. Body of me I give me 
something to eat, or let them take back 
their government ; for an office that will 
not find a man in victuals is not worth 
two beans." 

On seeing the ^vemor in such a fury, 
the doctor woula have fled out in the 
hall, had not the sound of a courier's 
horn at that instant been heard in the 
street * ' A courier from my lord duke, ' ' 
said the sewer (who had looked out of the 
window), "and he must certainlv have 
brought despatches of importance. ' The 
courier entered hastily, foaming with sweat 
and in great agitation, and, pulling a 
packet out of nis bosom, he delivered 
It into the governor* s hands, and by him 
it was given to the steward, telling him 
to^ read the superscription, which was 
this : "To Don Sancho Panza, Grovemor 
of the Island of Barataria. To be de- 
livered only to himself or to his secre- 
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tary/' *'Who is my secretary?" said 
SaDcho. "It is I, mv lord,*' answered 
one who was present, for I can read and 
write, and am, besides, a Biscayan." 
"With that addition," quoth Sancho, 
"you may very well be secretary to the 
emperor nimself. Open the packet and 
see what it holds." The new secretaiy 
did so, and, having run his eye over the 
contents, he said it was a business which 
required privacy. Accordingly, Sancho 
commanded all to retire excepting the 
stewsurd and sewer; and when the hall 
was cleared the secretary read the follow- 
ing letter : 

It has just come to my knowledge, 
Signer Don Sancho Panza, that certain 
enemies of mine intend veiy soon to make 
a desperate attack, by ni^ht^ upon the 
island under your command : it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to be vigilant and alert, 
that you may not be taken by surprise. 
I have also received intelligence, from 
trusty spies, that four persons in disguise 
are now in your town, sent thither bv the 
enemy, who, fearful of your ^reat talents, 
have a design upon your life. Keep a 
strict watch : be careful who are admitted 
to you, and eat nothing sent you as a 
present. I will not fail to send you as^t- 
ance if you are in want of it. Whatever 
may be attempted, I have ^U reliance on 
your activity and judgment. 

" Your friend, the Dukb. 

**From this place, the 16th of August, 
atfourinthemominff." 

Sancho was astonished at this informa- 
tion, and the others appeared to be no 
less. At length, turning to the steward, 
"I will tell you," said he, "the first 
thin^ U) be done, which is, to clap Dr. 
Rezio into a dungeon ; for if anybody 
has a design to kill me, it is he, and that 
by the most lingering and the worst of all 
deaths — starvation. "Be that as it 
may," said the steward, "it is my opinion 
your honor would do well to eat none of 
the meat here upon the table, for it was 
presented by some nuns, and it is a say- 
inff, *The devil lurks behind the cross.' " 
"You are in the right," quoth Sancho, 
"and for the present give me only a piece 
of bread and some four pounds of grapes 
— ^thcre can be no poison in them ; lor, in 
truth, I cannot live without food, and, if 
we must keep in readiness for these bat- 
tles that, threaten us, it is fit that we 
should be well fed ; for the stomach up- 



holds the heart, and the heart, the man. 
Do you, Mr. Secretary, answer the letter 
of my lord duke, and tell him his com- 
mands shall be obeyed throughout most 
faithfiilly ; and present my dutiful respects 
to my lady duchess, and beg her not to 
forget to send a special messenger with 
my letter and bundle to my mte Teresa 
Panza, which I shall take as a particular 
favor, and will be her humble seiTant to 
the utmost of my power. And, by the 
way, you may put in my hearty service to 
my master, l)on Quixote de la Mancha, 
that he may see that I am neither forget- . 
ful nor ungrateful ; and, as to the rest, I 
leave it to you, as a good secretary and a 
true Biscayan, to add whatever you please, 
or that may turn to the best account. Now 
away with this cloth, and bring me some- 
thing that may be eaten, and then let 
these spies, murderers, and enchanters see 
how they meddle with me or my island.]' 

A page now entered, saying, "Here is 
a countryman who would speak with your 
lordship on business, as he says, of great 
importance." "It is very strange," 
quoth Sancho, " that these men of busi- 
ness should be so silly as not to see that 
this is not a time for such matters. 
What I we who govern and are judges, 
belike, are not made of flesh and bone 
like other men? We are made of marble- 
stone, forsooth, and have no need of rest 
or refreshment? Before Heaven, and 
upon my conscience, if my government 
lasts, as I have a glimmering it will not, 
I shall hamper more than one of these 
men of business I Well, for this once, 
tell the fellow to come : but first see that 
ho is no spy, nor one of my murderers." 
" lie looks, my lord," answered the page, 
"like a simple fellow; and I am much 
mistaken if he be not as harmless as a 
crust of bread." *'Your worship need 
not fear," quoth the steward, "since we 
are with you.'] "But now that Doctor 
Pedro Rezio is gone," quoth Sancho, 
"may I not have something to eat of 
substance and weight, though it were but 
a luncheon of bread and an onion?" 
"At night your honor shall have no cause 
to complain," quoth the sewer ; " supper 
shall make up for the want of dinner." 
"Heaven grant it may," replied Sancho. 

The countryman, who was of a goodly 
presence, then came in, and it might be 
seen a thousand leagues off that he was 
an honest, good souL '^ Which among 
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vou is the lord goveiuor?" said he. 

Who should it be, answered the secre- 
tary, **biit he wno is seated in the 
chair?" **I humble myself in his 
presence/' quoth the countryman; and, 
kneeline down, he begged for his hand to 
kiss. Sancho refusedit, and commanded 
him to rise and tell his business. The 
countryman did so, and said, *' My lord. 
I am a husbandman, a native of Miguel 
Terra, two leagues irom Ciudad Keal." 
**Whatl another Tirteafuera ? " quoth 
Sancho : '* say on. brother ; for, let me 
tell you, I know Miguel Terra venr well : 
it is not very far from my own village. 
'^The business is this, sir," continued the 
peasant : ** by the mercy of Heaven I was 
married in peace and in the face of the 
holy Boman Catholic Church. I have 
two sons, bred scholars : the younger 
studies for bachelor^ and the elder for 
licentiate. I am a widower — ^for my wife 
died, or rather a wicked physician killed 
her by improper medicines when she was 
pregnant ; and if it had been God's mW 
that the child had been bom, and had 
proved a son, I would have put him to 
study for doctor, that he might not envy 
his two brothers, the bachelor and the 
licentiate." ''So that, if vour wife," 
quoth Sancho, ^' had not diea, or had not 
been killed, vou would not now be a 
widower?" No, certainly, my lord," 
answered the peasant. ''We are much 
the nearer," replied Sancho; "go on. 
fnend ; for this is an hour rather for bed 
than business." 

"I say, then," quoth the countryman, 
"that my son who is to be the bachelor 
fell in love with a damsel in the some 
village, called Clara Perlerino, daughter 
of Andres Perlerino, a very rich farmer ; 
which name of Perlerino came to them, 
not by lineal or any other descent, but 
because all of that race are paralytic; and 
to mend the name they call them Pcr- 
lerinos. Indeed, to say the truth, the 
damsel is like anv oriental pearl, and, 
looked at on the right side, seems a very 
flower of the field ; but on the left not 
quite so fair, for on that side she wants an 
eye, which she lost^ bv the small-pox; 
and though the pits in her face are many 
and deep, her admirers say thev are not 
pits, but graves in which the hearts of 
ncr lovers are buried. So clean and 
delicate, too. is she, that to prevent 
defiling her race she carries her nose so 



hooked up that it seems to fly fix)m her 
mouth ; yet for all that she looks charm- 
ingly ; for she has a large mouth, and did 
she not lack half a score or a dozen front 
teeth she mi^ht pass and make a figure 
among the fairest I say nothing of her 
lips, tor they are so thin that, were it the 
fashion to reel lips, one mieht make a 
skein of them ; but, being of a different 
color from what is usual in lips, they have 
a marvellous appearance; lor they are 
streaked with blue, green and orange- 
tawny.^ Pardon me, jg;ood my lord gov- 
ernor, if I paint so minutely the parts of 
her who is about to become my daughter ; 
for in truth I love and admire her more 
than I can tell." "Paint what you 
will," quoth Sancho, "for I am mightily 
taken with the picture ; and, had 1 but 
dined, I would have desired no better 
dessert." "It shall be always at your 
service," replied the peasant, "and the 
time may come when we may be ac- 

?uainted, though we are not so now : and 
can assure you. my lord, if I could but 
Eaint her genteel air, and the tallness of 
er person, you would be amazed ; but 
that cannot oe, because she is doubled 
and folded up together in such wise that 
her knees touch her mouth : yet you may 
see plainly that, could she out stand up- 
right, her head for certain would touch 
the ceiling.^ In fine, long ere now would 
she have given her hand to my bachelor 
in marriage, but that she cannot stretch 
it out, it is so shrunk ; nevertheless her 
long guttered nails show the goodness of 
its make." 

"So far. BO good," quoth Sancho* 
" and now, Drother, that you have painted 
her from head to foot, what is it you 
would be at? come to the point, without 
so many windings and turnings. " " What 
I desire^ my lord," answered the countiy- 
man. "is, that your lordship would do me 
the favor to give me a letter of recom- 
mendation to ner father, begging his con- 
sent to the match, since we are pretty 
equal in the gifts of fortune and of 
nature ; for, to say the truth, my lord 
governor, my son is possessed, and 
scarcely a day passes in which the evil 
spirits do not torment him three or four 
times; and, having thereby once fallen 
into the fire, his face is as shrivelled as a 
piece of scorched parchment, and his eyes 
are somewhat bleared and running ; but, 
bless him ! he has the temper of an 
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angel : and, did he not buffet and belabor 
himself, he would be a very saint for 
gentleness/' 

'^ Would you have anything else, honest 
^end? '' said Sancho. "' One thing more 
I would ask/' quoth the peasant, '^but 
that I dare not ; — ^yet out it shall : — come 
what may, it shall not rot in my breast. I 
say, then, my lord, I could wish your 
worship to give me three or six hundred 
ducats towa^s mending the fortune of 
my Imchelor — ^I mean^ to assist in furnish- 
ing his house ; for it is agreed they shall 
live by themselves, without being subject 
to the impertinence of their fathers-in- 
law.'* ^ ** Well," quoth Sancho, **see if 
there is anything else you would have, 
and be not squeamish in asking." *^ No, 
nothing more," answered the jyeasant 
The governor then rising, and seizing the 
chair on which he had been seatecL ex- 
claimed, **I vow to Heaven, Don Lub- 
berly, saucy bumnkin, if you do not in- 
stantly get out 01 my sight, I will break 
your head with this chair! Son of a 
rascal, and the devil's own painter ! At 
this time of day to come and ask me for 
six hundred ducats! Where should I 
have them, villain ? And if I had them, 
idiot ! why should I give them to thee ? 
What care I for Miguel TeiTa, or for the 
whole race of the Perlerinos ? Begone, I 
say ! or, by the life of my lord duke, I 
wul be as good as my word. Thou art no 
native of Miguel Terra, but some scoffer 
sent from the devil to tempt me. Im- 
pudent scoundrel ! I have not yet had the 
government a dav and a half, and vou 
expect I should have six hundred 
ducats!" The sewer made signs to the 
countryman to go out of the hall, which 
he did, hanging down his head, and seem- 
ingly much afraid lest the governor 
should put his threat into execution ; for 
the knave knew very well how to play his 
part. 



OF WHAT BEFELL SANCHO PANZA IN GO- 
INQ THE ROUND OF HIS ISLAND. 

Never was the great governor more out 
of humor than wnen we lefl him, from 
the provocation he had received from the 
knave of a peasant, who was one of the 
steward's instruments for executing the 
duke's projects upon Sancho. Neverthe- 
less, simple, rough, and round as he was, 



he held out toughly against them all ; and, 
addressing himself to those about hiiu^ 
amon^ otners the doctor, Pedro Bezio 
(who had returned after the private de- 
spatch had been read), ^^I now plainly 
perceive," said he, ** that judges and gov- 
ernors must or ought to be made of brass, 
to endure the importunities of your men 
of business, who, intent upon their own 
affairs alone, will take no denial, but must 
needs be heard at all hours and at all 
times ; and if his poor lordship does not 
think fit to attend to them, either because 
he cannot, or because it is not a time for 
business, then^ forsooth, they murmur 
and peck at him, rake up the ashes of 
his grandfather, and gnaw the very flesh 
from their bones. Men of business — out 
upon them : meddling, troublesome fools ! 
— ^take the proper times and seasons for 
your affairs, and come not when men 
should eat and sleep : for judges are 
made of flesh and blood, and must give to 
their nature what nature requires \ except, 
indeed, miserable I, who am forbidden to 
do so by mine — ^thanks to Signor Pedro 
Rezio de TirteafuenL here present, who 
would have me die oi hunger, and swear 
that this kind of dying is tlie only wa^r to 
live. God grant the same hfe to him, 
and all those of his tribe ! — ^I mean quacks 
and impostors- for good phvsicians de- 
serve palms ana laurels." All who knew 
Sancho Panza were in admiration at his 
improved oratory, which they could not 
account for, unless it be that offices and 
weighty cmplo^rments quicken and polish 
some men's minds, as they perplex and 
stupefy others. 

At length the bowels of Doctor Pedro 
Bezio de Tirteafuera relented, and he 
promised the governor he should sup that 
night, although it were in direct opposi- 
tion to all the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
With this promise his excellency was sat- 
isfied, and looked forwajrd with great im- 
patience ^ to the hour of supper ; and 
though time, as he thought, stood stock- 
still, yet the wished-for moment came at 
last, when messes^ of cowbeef, hashed 
with onions, and boiled calves' feet, some- 
what of the stalest^ were set before him. 
Nevertheless, he laid about him with more 
relish than if they had given him Milan 
godwits, Boman pheasants, veal of Sor- 
rento, partridges of Moron, or geese of 
liavajos ; and, in the midst of supper, 
turning to the doctor, ^*Look you, MaA< 
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ter Doctor," said he, "never tarouble 
yoursell' again to provide me your deli- 
cacies or your tit-bite ; for they will only 
unhinge my stomach, which ia accus- 
tomed to ^atViiesh^ cow-beef, and bacon, 
with turmps and omons ;,and if vou ply 
me with court kickshaws, it will only make 
my stomach queasy and loathing. How- 
ever, if Master Sewer will now and then 
set before me one of those — ^how do you 
call them? — olla podridas* which are a 
jumble of all sorts of good things, and to 
my thinking the stronger they are the 
bettor thev smack — but stuff them as you 
will, so it De but an eatable — ^I shall toko 
it kindly, and will one day make you 
amends. So let nobody play their jests 
Bpon me ; for either we are or we are not ; 
and let us all Uve and eat together in 
peace and good^ ^endship ; for when God 
sends davlight it ib mommg to alL I will 
govern this i^and without either waiving 
right or pocketing bribe. So let every 
one keep a ^ood look-out, and each mind 
his own busmess ; for I would have them 
to know the devil is in the wind, and if 
they put me upon it, they shall see won- 
ders. Ay, ay; make yom-selves honey, 
and the wasps will devour you.** 

' ' Indeed, my lord governor, ' ' quoth the 
sewer^ "your lordshii) is much in the 
right m all you have said ; and^ I dare en- 
gage, in the name of all the inhabitants 
of this island, that they will serve your 
worship with all punctuality, love, and 
good-will ; for your gentle way of govern- 
ing, from the very firstj leaves us no 
room to do or think anvthmg to the dis- 
advantage of your worship. " * * I believe 
as much,*' replied Sancho, **and they 
would be little better than fools if thev 
did or thought otherwise ; therefore I tell 
you, once again, it is my pleasure that 
you look well to me and my Papple in the 
artide of food; for that is tne main 
point : and when the hour comes, we will 
go the roun(L as my intention is to clear 
Uiis island of dl manner of filth and rub- 
bish, especially vagabonds, idlers, and 
sliarpers : for I would have you know, 
friends, tnat your idle and lazy people in 
A commonwealth are like drones in a bee- 
hive, which devour the honey that the 
laboring bees gather. My design is to 
protect the peasante, maintain the gentry 

* A dish compcMed of beef, matton, pork, with some- 
Hinoif poultry or game, vegetable! and a rariety uf 
tfther iiigre^itcnta. 



in their privileges, reward virtue, and 
above all to have a special regard to re- 
hgion and the reverence due to hol^ men. 
What think you of this, my good mends? 
Do I say something, or do I crack my 
brains to no purpose ? * * " M v lord gov- 
ernor speaks so weU,** replica the stew- 
ard, ^^that I am all admiration to hear 
one devoid of learning, like your worship, 
utter so many notable things, so far be- 
yond the expectation of your subjecte, or 
those who appointed you. ^ But every 
day produces something new in the world ; 
jests turn into earnest and the biters are 
bit** 

The governor having supped by license 
of Si^or Doctor Bezio, they prepared 
for going the round, and he set out with 
the secretary, the steward, the sewer, and 
the historiographer, who nad the charge 
of recording his actions, together with 
sergeants and notaries : altogether form- 
ing a little battalion. Sancno, with his 
rod of office, marched in the midst of 
them, making a goodly ^ow. Afrcr 
traversing a lew streete they heard the 
clashing of swords, and, hastening to the 
place, they found two men fighting. On 
seeing the officers coming they desisted, 
and one of them said, '^Help, in the 
name of Heaven and the king! Are 
people to be attacked here, and robbed in 
the open streets ? * * " Hold, honest man, * * 
quoth Sancho, ^^^ and tell me what is the 
occasion of this fray, for I am the gov- 
ernor.'* 

His antagonist, interpofiinff, said, ^^ My 
lord governor, 1 will briefly relate the 
matter. Your honor must know that this 

gentleman is lust come frx>m the gaming- 
ouse over the way, where he has been 
winning above a thousand reals, and 
Heaven knows how, except that I, hap- 
pening to be present, was induced, even 
against my conscience, to give Judgment 
in his favor in many a doubtful point; 
and when I expected he would have given 
me something, though it were but the 
small matter of a crown, bv way of pres- 
ent, as it is usual with gentlemen of char- 
acter like myself, who stand by ready to 
back unreasonable demands and to vro- 
vent quarrels, up he got, with his pockcla 
filled, and marched out of the hoiis(. 
Surprised and vexed at such conduct. I 
followed him, civilly reminded him tliat 
he could not refrise me the small sum uf 
eight reals, as he knew me to be a man of 
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honor withont either office or pension.^ my 
parents having brought me up to nothing ; 
yet this knave, who is as great a thief as 
Cacus and as arrant a sharper as Andra- 
dilla, would give me but four reals! 
Think, my lord governor, what a shame- 
less and unconscionable fellow he is 1 But, 
as I live, had it not been for vour worship 
coming, I would have made him disgorge 
his winnings, and taught him how to b^- 
ance accounts.*' 

** What say you to this, friend ? '* quoth 
Sancho to the other. He acknowledged 
that what his adversary had said was true : 
he meant to give him no more than four 
reals, for he was continually giving him 
something ; and they who expect snacks 
should be^ modest, and take cheerfully 
whatever is given them, and not haggle 
with the winners, unless they know them 
to be sharpers, and their gains unfairly 
gotten; ana that he was no such person 
was evident from his resisting an unrea- 
sonable demand ; for cheats are always at 
the mercy of the accomplices. *^ That is 
very true,'* quoth the steward: "be 
pleased, my lord governor, to say what 
shall be done with these men. ' ' 

" What shall be done," replied Sancho, 
"is this: you. Master Winner, whether 
by fair play or foul, instantly give vour 
hackster here a hundred reals, and lay 
down thirty more for the poor prison 
ers ; and you, sir, who have neither 
office nor pension, nor honest employ- 
ment, take the hundred reals, and, some 
time to-morrow, be sure you get out of 
this island, nor set foot in it a^in these 
ten years, unless you would finish your 
banishment in the next life ; for,^ if I find 
you here, I will make you swing on a 

g'bbet — at least the hangman shall do it 
r me J so let no man reply, or he shall 
repent it" The decree was immediately 
executed : the one disbursed, the other 
received ; the one quitted the island, the 
other went home ; and the governor said, 
*' Either my power is smaU, or I wiU de- 
molish these gaming-houses ; for I strongly 
susnect that much narm comes of them. ' 
'^Tne house here before us," said one of 
the officers, "I fear your honor cannot 
put down ; being kept by a person^ of 
quality, whose losses far exceed nis gains. 
Your worship ma>[ exert your authority 
against petty gaming-houses, which do 
more harm ancTshelter more abuses than 
those of the gentry, where notorious 



cheats dare not show^ their faces ; and 
since the vice of play is become so com* 
mon, it is better that it should be per- 
mitted in the houses of the great tnan 
in those of low condition, where night 
after night unfortunate gulls are taken 
inland stripped of their very skins." 
*• Well, Master Notary," quoth Sancho, 
** I know there is much to be said on the 
subject" 

Just at that moment a sergeant came 
up to him holding ^t a young man. 
" My lord governor, said he, "this youth 
was coming towards us, bat as soon as he 
perceived us to be officers of justice, he 
turned about and ran off like a deer — a 
sure sign he is after some mischief I 
pursuea him ; and had he not stumbled 
and fallen, I should never have overtaken 
him. " " Why did you fly from the offi- 
cer, yoQD^ man ? ' ' quoth Sancho. * ^ My 
lord, said the youth, "it was to avoid 
the many questions that officers of jus- 
tice usuaQyssk." "What is your trade?" 
asked Sancha "A weaver," answered 
the youth. ' * And what do von weave ? ' * 
quoth Sancho. "Iron heads for spears, 
and it please your worship. " "So tnen . ' 
returned Sancho, "you are pleased to oe 
jocose with me, and set up tor a wit ! 'tis 
mighty well And pray„ may I ask 
whither you were going ? " "To take the 
air, sir," replied the lad. /*And pray, 
where ao people take the air in this isU 
and, ' ' said Sancho. ' * Where it blows, ' ' 
answered the youth. "Good," quoth 
Sancho ; " you answer to the purpose : a 
notable youth, truly 1 But hark you. sir : 
I am the air which you seek, and will blow 
in your poop^ and drive you into safe 
custody. Here, secure bim, and carry 
him straight to prison. I will make him 
sleep there to-night, without air. " " Not 
so, by my faith, said the youth : "your 
worship shall as soon make the king, as 
make me sleep there." "I not make 
you sleep in prison ! " exclaimed Sancho ; 

have I not power to confine or release 
you as I please?" "Whatever your 
worship's power may be, you shall not 
force me to sleep in prison.' 

"We shall see^ that," replied Sancho ; 
" away with him immediately, and let him 
be convinced to his cost ;^ and should the 
jailer be found to practise in his favor, 
and allow him to sleep out of his custody, 
I will sconce him in the penalty of two 
thousand ducats." "All this is very 
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pleasant," answered the youth ; '*but no 
man living shall make me sleep to-night 
in prison- in that I am fixed.'* *'Tell 
nie, devil incarnate!*' quoth Sancho, 
'*hast thou some angel at thy beck, to 
come and break the letters with which I 
mean to tether thee?" "Good, my 
lord," said the youngster, with a smile, 
' ' let us not trifle, but oome to the point 
Your worship, I own, may clap me in a 
dungeon, and load me with chains and 
fetters, and lay what commands you please 
upon the jailer ; yet if I choose not to 
sleep, can your worship, with all your 
power, force me to sleep?" '*No. cer- 
tainly," said the secretary, "ana the 
young man has made out his meaning." 
^^Well, then/* quoth Sancho, "if ;^ou 
keep awake, it is from vour own likmg, 
and not to cross mv will ? '* " Certainly 
not, my lord" said the youth. "Then 
go, get thee home and sleep,** quoth San- 
cho, "and Heaven send thee a good 
night* 8 rest, for I will not be thy hin- 
drance. But have a care another time 
how you sport with justice ; for you may 
chance to meet with some man in office 
who wiU not relish your iokes but crack 
vour noddle in return. ' * The youth went 
Ills way, and thus ended the night's round 
of the great Sancho : two days after also 
ended his government, which put an end 
to his great designs and expectations, as 
fihall hereafter be shown. 



OP THE PROGRESS OP SANCHO PANZA S 
GOVERNMENT; WITH OTHER ENTER- 
TAINING MATTERS. 

Now the morning dawned that suc- 
ceeded the night of the governor* s round ; 
the remainder of which the sewer passed, 
not in sleep, but in pleasing thoughts of 
the lovely face and charming air of the 
disguised damsel ; and the steward in writ- 
ing an account to his lord and lady of the 
words and actions of the new governor, 
who appeared to him a marvellous mix- 
ture of Ignorance and sagacitj;. His lord- 
ship being risen, they gave him, by order 
of Doctor Pedro Rezio, a little conserve 
«nd four draughts of clear spring water, 
which, however, he would gladly nave ex- 
clianged for a luncheon of bread and a 
iew grapes. But, seeing it was rather a 
liiatter of compulsion than choice, he 



submitted, although with much grief 
of ^ heart and mortification of appetite, 
being assured by his doctor that spare and 
delicate food sharpened that acute judg- 
ment which was so necessary for persons 
in authority and high employment, where 
a brawny strength of body is much less 
needful than a vigorous understanding. 
By this sophistry Sancho was induoed to 
struggle with hunger, while inwardly he 
cursea the government, and even him that 
gave it. 

Nevertheless on this fasting fare did the 
worthy ma^strate attend to the adminis- 
tration of justice; and the first business 
that occurred on that day was an appeal 
to his judgment in a case which was thus 
stated oy a stranger — ^the appellant : " My 
lord,*' said he, there is a river which 

J)asses through the domains of a certain 
ord, dividing it into^ two parts — ^I be- 
seech vour honor to give me your atten- 
tion, JOT it is a case of great importance 
and some difficulty, i say, then, that 
upon this river there was a oridge, and at 
one end of it a gallows, and a kind of 
court-house, where four judges sit to try 
and pass sentence upon those who are 
found to transgress a certain law enacted 
bv the propnetor, which runs thus : 
* whoever would pass over this bridge 
must first declare upon oath whence he 
comes, and upon what business he is go- 
ing ; and if he swears the truth, he shall 
Eass over ; but if he swears to a false- 
ood, he shall certainly die upon the gib- 
bet there provided. ' Aft«r this law was 
made known many persons ventured oyer 
it, and the truth of what they swore being 
admitted, they were allowed freely to 
pass. But a man now comes, demanding 
a passage over the bridge ; and, on takinjg 
the required oath, he swears that he is 
going to be executed upon the gibbet be- 
fore nim. and that he has no other busi- 
ness. The judges deliberated, but would 
not decide. ^ If we let this man pass 
freely,* said they, *he will have sworn 
falsely, and by the law he ought to die ; 
and, ir we hang him, he will verify his 
oatn, and he, having sworn the truth, 
ought to have passed unmolested, as the 
law ordains.* The case, my lord, is yet 
suspended, for the ludges know not how 
to act ; therefore, navmg heard of your 
lordship* s great wisdom and acuteness, 
they have sent me humbly to beseech 
your lordship on their behali, to give your 
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opinion in so intricate and perplexing a 
case. " * * To deal plainly witn you, ' ' said 
Sancho, *Hhese gentlemen judges who 
sent you to me might have saved them- 
selves and you the labor ; for I have more 
of the blunt than the acute in me. How- 
ever, let me hear your Question once 
more, that I may understand it the better, 
and mayhap I may chance to hit the 
right nail on the head.'' The man ac- 
cordingly told his tale once or twice more ; 
and when he had done, the governor thus 
delivered his opinion: '*To my think- 
ing/' said he, ^*this matter may soon be 
settled; and I will tell you how. The 
man, you say, swears that he is going to 
die upon the gallows, and if he is hanged, 
it would be against the law, because he 
swore the truth ; and if they do not hang 
him, why then he swore a he, and ought 
to have suffered." "It is just as you 
say, my lord governor," said the messen- 
ger, "and nothing more is wanting to a 
right understanding of the case. ^ HL say, 
then," continued Sancho, "that they 
must let that part of the man pass that 
swore the truth, and hang that part that 
swore the lie, and thereby the law will be 
obeyed. " " If so, my lord, ' ' replied the 
stranger, "the man must be divided into 
two parts ; and thereby he will certainly 
die, and thus the law, which we are bound 
to observe, is in no respect complied 
with." Harkee, honest man,]' said 
Sancho ; " either I have no brains, or 
there is as much reason to put this pas- 
senger to death as to let him live and pass 
the bridge ; for if the truth saves him, the 
lie also condemns him ; and, this being so, 
you may tell those gentlemen who sent 
you to me, that since the reasons for con- 
aemning and acquitting him are equal, 
they should let the man pass freely ; for 
it is always more commendable to do good 
than to oo harm ; and this advice I would 
ffive you under my hand, if I could write. 
Nor do I speak thus of my own head, but 
on the authoritv of m v master, Don Quix- 
ote, who, on the night before the day I 
came to govern this island, told me, among 
many other ^ood things, that when jus- 
tice was douDtiul, I should lean to the 
side of mercy ; and God has been pleased 
to bring it to my mind in the present case, 
in which it comes pat to the purpose.'/ 
"It does so," answered the steward; 
"and, for my part, I think il^curgus 
himself, who gave laws to the Laoeou»- 



monians. could not have decided more 
wisely than the great Panza has done. 
And now let the business of the court 
cease for this morning, and I will give 
orders that mv lord governor shall dine to- 
day much to his satisfaction. " " That, ' * 
ouoth Sancho, " is what I desire : give us 
lair play, feed us well, and then let cases 
and questions rain upon me ever So thick, 
I will despateh them in a trice. ' ' ^ 

The steward was as good as his word, 
for it would have gone much against his 
conscience to starve so excellent a gov- 
ernor ; besides, he intended to come to a 
conclusion with him that very night, and 
to play off the last trick he had in commis- 
sion. 

Now Sancho. having dined to his heart's 
content, thou^n against all the rules and 
aphorisms ot Dr. Tirteafuera, when the 
cloth was removed, a courier arrived with 
a letter from Don Quixote to the governor. 
Sancho desired the secretary to read it 
first to himself, and then, if it contained 
nothing that required secrecy, to read it 
aloud. The secretary having done as he 
was commanded, "Mv lord," said he, 
" weU may it be read aloud, for what Sig- 
ner Don Quixote writes to your lordship 
deserves to be engraven in letters of gola. 
Pray listen to me. 

"Don Quixote De iji Mancha to 
Sancho Panza, Governor of the Isl- 
and OP Barataria : When I ex- 
pected, fiiend Sancho, to have heard only 
of thy carelessness and blunders, I have 
had accounts of thy vigilance and discre- 
tion • for which I return particular thanks 
to Heaven, that can raise up the lowest 
from their poverty, and convert the fool 
into a wise man. I am told that as a gov- 
ernor thou art a man ; yet as a man t nou 
art scarcely above the brute creature — 
such is the humility of thy demeanor. 
But I would observe to thee, Sancho, 
that it is often expedient and necessary, 
for the due support of authority, to act m 
contradiction to the humility of the heart. 
The personal adornments of one that is 
raised to a high situation must correspond 
with his present greatness, and not with 
his former lowliness : let thy apparel, 
therefore, be good and becoming ; for the 
hedge-stake, when decorated, no longer 
appears what it really is. I do not mean 
tnat thou shouldst wear jewels or fineiy ; 
nor. being a judge, would! have thee dress 
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like a soldier ; but adoni thyself in a man- 
ner suitable to thy employment To gain 
the good-will of thy people, two things, 
among others, thou must not fail to ob- 
serve : one is to be courteous to all — that, 
indeed, I have already told thee; the 
other is to take especial care that the peo- 
ple be exposed to no scarcity of food ; for 
with the poor, hunger is, of all afflic- 
tions, the most insupportable. Publish 
few edicts, but let those be good; and 
above all, see they are well observed ; for 
edicts that are not kept are the same as 
not made, and serve only to show that the 
prince, though he had wisdom and au- 
thority to make them, had not the courage 
to insist upon their execution. Laws tluit 
threaten, and are not enforced, become 
like King Log, whose croaking subjects 
first feared, then despised him. Be a 
father to virtue, and a step-father to vice. 
Be not always severe, nor always mild ; 
but choose the happy mean between them, 
which is the true point of discretion. 
Visit the prisons, the shambles, and the 
markets; for there the presence of the 
governor is hiffhly neoessarsr : such atten- 
tion is a comiort to the prisoner hoping 
for release ; it is a terror to the butchers, 
who then dare not make use of false 
weights ; and the same effect is produced 
on all other dealers. Shouldst thou un- 
happily be secretly inclined to avarice, to 
gluttony, or women^ which I hope thou 
art notj avoid showing thyself guilty of 
these vices ; for, when those who are con- 
cerned with thee discover thy ruling pas- 
sion, they will assault thee on that quarter, 
nor leave thee till they have effected thy 
destruction. Viewand review, consider and 
reconsider the counsels and documents I 

gave thee in writing before thy departure 
ence to thy government; and in them 
thou wilt find a choice supply to sustain 
thee through the toils and difficulties 
wliich governors must continually encoun- 
ter. Write to thy patrons, the duke and 
duchess, and show thyself grateful ; for 
ingratitude is the daughter of pride, and 
one of the greatest sins ; whereas, he who 
is grateful to those that have done him 
service, thereby testifies that he will be 
grateful also to God, his constant bene- 
ractor. 

''My lady duchess has despatched a 
messenger to thy wife Teresa, with thy 
hunting suit, and also a present from her- 
self. >Ve expect an answer eveiy mo- 



ment I have been a little out of order 
with a certain cat-clawing which befell me, 
not much to the advantage of my nose ; but 
it was nothing, for if there are enchanters 
who persecute me, there are others who 
defend me. Let me know if the steward 
who is with thee had any hand in the 
actions of the Trifaldi, as thou hast sus- 
I>ected ; and give me advice from time to 
time of all that happens to thee, since the 
distance between us is so short. I think of 
quitting this idle life very soon, for I was 
not bom for luxuiy and ease. A circum- 
stance has occurred which may, I believe, 
tend to deprive me of the favor of the 
duke and duchess ; but, though it afflicts 
me much, it affects not my determination, 
for I must (X)mply with the duties of my 
profession in preference to any other 
claim ; as it is often said. Amicus Plato^ 
sed rtuiffis arnica veriUts. I write this in 
Latin, being persuaded that thou hast 
learned that language since ihy promotion. 
Farewell, and God nave thee in His keep- 
ing: so mayest thou escape the pity of 
the world. 

"Thyfiiend, 
"Don Quixote de la Manoha." 

Sancho fistened with great attention to 
the letter, which was praised for its wis- 
dom by all who heard it ; and, rising 
from the table, he took his secretary with 
him into his private chamber, being de* 
sirous to sena an immediate answer to 
his master ; and he ordered him to write, 
without adding or diminishing a tittle, 
what he should dictate to him. He was 
obeyed, and the answer was as follows : 

** Sancho Panza to Don Quixote db 
LA Mancha : ''I am so taken up with 
business, that I have scarcely time either 
to scratch my head or even to pare my 
nails, and therefore. Heaven help me ! I 
wear them very long. I tell your worship 
this that you may not wonder why I have 
given you no account before of my well 
or ill being in this government, where I 
suffer more hunger than when we both 
wandered about through woods and 
deserts. 

"My lord duke wrote to me the other 
day, to tell me of certain spies that were 
come into this island to take away my life ; 
but as yet I have been able to nnd none, 
except a certain doctor, hired by the isl- 
anders to kill their governors. He calls 
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himself Doctor Pedro Rezio, and is a na- 
tive of Tirteafuera ; so your worship may 
see by his name that one is in danger of 
dying under his hands. The same doctor 
owns that he does not cure distempers, 
but ]^revents thena, for which he prescribes 
nothing but fasting and fasting, till he 
reduces his patient to bare bones ; as if a 
consumption was not worse than a fever. 
In short, by^ this man's help, I am in a fsdr 
way to perish by hunger and vexation; 
ana, instead of comine hither, as I ex- 
pected, to cat hot and orink cool, and lay 
my body at nicht between Holland sheets, 
upon soft beds of down, 1 come to do 
penance, like a hermit, and this goes so 
much against me that I do believe the 
devil will have me at last. 

*' Hitherto I have neither touched fee 
nor bribe, and how I am to fare hereafter 
I know not ; but I have been told that it 
was the custom with the governors of this 
island, on taking nossession. to receive a 
good round sum oy way or gift or loan 
from the townspeople, and furthermore, 
that it is the same in all other govern- 
ments. 

*^ One night as I was going the round, 
I met a very comely damsel in man's 
clothes, and a brother of hers in those of 
a woman. My sewer fell in love with the 
girl, and has thoughts of making her his 
wife, and I have pitohed ui)on the youth 
for my son-in-law. To-dav we both intend 
to disclose our minds to their father, who 
is one Diego de la Liana, a gentleman, 
and as ^ood a Christian as one can desire. 

'* I visit the markets, as your worship 
advised me, and yesterday I found a 
huckster-woman pretending to sell new 
hs^el-nuts, and, finding that she had 
mixed them with such as were old and 
rotten, I condemned them all to the use of 
the hospital bovs, who well know how to 
pick the good nom the bad, and forbade 
ner to appear in the market aeain for 
fifteen days. The people say I did^ well 
in this matter, for it is a common opinion 
in this town that there is not a worse sort 
of people than your market women ; for 
they are all shameless^ hard-hearted, and 
impudent ; and I venly believe it is so, 
by those I have seen in other places. 

*'I am mightily pleased that my lady 
duchess has written to my wife, Teresa 
Panza, and sent her the present your wor- 
ship mentions; I hope one time or an- 
other to requite her goodness : pray kiss 



her honor's hands in my name, and tell 
her she has not thrown her favors into a 
rent sack, as she will find. 

^' I should be grieved to hear that you 
had any cross reckoning with my lord and 
lady ; tor if your worship quarrels with 
them, 'tis I must come to the ground; 
and, since you warn me. of all things, not 
to be ungrateful, it would ill become vour 
worship to be so towards those who have 
done you so many kindnesses, and enter- 
tained you so nobly in their castle. 

''The cat business I don't understand 
— one of the tricks^ mayhap, of your 
worship's old enemies toe enchanters; 
but I shall know more about it when we 
meet 

''I would fun send your worship a 
token, but I cannot tell wnat, unless it be 
some little d^ter-pipes which they make 
here very curiously ; but, if I continue in 
office, I shall get fees and other pickings 
worth sending you. If my ^ wife, Teresa 
Panza, writes to me, be so kind as to pay 
the postage and send me the letter ; for I 
have a mighty desire to know how it &re8 
with her, and my house and children. So 
Heaven protect your worship from evil- 
minded enchanters^ and bnng me safe 
and sound out of this government ; which 
I very much doubt, seeing how I am 
treated bv Doctor Pedro Rezio. 

' Your worship's servant, 
"Sancho Panza, the Governor. " 

The secretary sealed the letter, and it 
was forthwith despatehed by the courier; 
and, as it was now judged expedient to 
release the governor mm the troubles of 
office, measures were concerted by those 
who had the management of these jests. 
Sancho passed that afternoon in making 
divers regulations for the benefit of his 
people. Among others, he strictly pro- 
hibited the monopoly and forestalling of 
provisions; wines he allowed to be im- 
ported from all parts, requiring only the 
merchant to declare of what growth it 
was, that a just price might be set upon 
it ; and whoever adulterated it, or cave it 
a false name, should be punished with 
death. He moderated the pnces of all 
sorts of hose and shoes, esnecially the 
latter, the current price or which he 
thought exorbitant He limited the wages 
of servants, which were mounting fast to 
an extravagant height. He laia several 
penalties upon all those who should sing 
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lewd and immoral sones either by day or 
by niffht; and prohibited^ the yagmnt 
blind irom going about singing their mira- 
cles in rhyme, unless they could^ produce 
unquestionable evidence of their truth; 
being persuaded that such counterfeit 
tales brought discredit upon those which 
were genmne. He appomted an overseer 
of the poor — ^not to persecute them, but 
to examine their true claims ; for under 
the dis^ise of pretended lameness and 
counterleit sores are often found sturdy 
thieves and hale drunkards. In short, he 
made man^^ good and wholesome ordi- 
nances, wmoh are still observed in that 
town ; and, bearing his name, are called 
^' The Ilegulations of the great Governor 
Sancho Pawza.'' 



OF THE TOn^OME END AND CONCLUSION 
OF SANCHO PANZA'S GOYERNHENT. 

It is in vain to expect uniformity in the 
affairs of this life ; the whole seems rather 
to be in a course of perpetual change. 
The seasons from year to yewc run in their 
appointed circle — spring is succeeded by 
summer, summer by autumn, and autumn 
by winter, which is again followed by the 
season of renovation ; and thus they per- 
form their everlasting round. But man's 
mortal career has no such renewal : from 
infancy to age it hastens onward to its 
end, and to the beginnigg of that state 
which has neither change nor termina- 
tion. Such are the reflections of Cid 
Hamet, the Mohammedan philosopher; 
for many, bv a natural sense, without the 
light of faith, have discoverea the change- 
ful uncertainty of oiu* present condition, 
and the eternal duration of that which is 
to come. In this place, however, our 
author alludes only to the instability of 
Sancho' s fortune, and the brief duration 
of his government, which so suddenly 
expired, dissolved, and vanished like a 
dream. 

The gorjrnor being in bed on the 
seventh nlj^ht of his administration, not 
sated with bread nor wine, but with sitting 
in judgment, deciding causes, and making 
statutes and proclamations ; and just at 
the moment when sleep, in despite of 
hunger, was closing his eyelids, he heard 
such a noise of bells and voices that he 
verily thought the whole island had been 
einkmg. He started up in his bed, and 



listened with great attention, to find out, 
if possible, the cause of so alarming an 
uproar; but, far from discovering it, his 
confusion and terror were only augmented 
by the din of an infinite number of 
trumpets and drums being added to the 
former noises. Quitting his bed, he put 
on his slippers, on account of the damp 
floor; but, without nightgown or other 
apparel, he opened his diamber-door, and 
saw more than twenty persons coming 
along a gallery with ligntcd torches in 
their hands, and their swords drawn, all 
ciying aloua, ''Arm. arm, my lord gov- 
ernor, arm !— ^ world of enemies have 
eot into the island, and we are undone 
lorever, if your conduct and valor do not 
save us.*' Thus advancing, with noise 
and disorder, they came up to where 
Sancho stooa, astonished and stupefied 
with what he heard and saw. Arm 
yourself quickly, my lord," said one of 
them, ** unless you would be ruined, and 
the whole island with you." *'What 
have I to do with arming," replied 
Sancho, ^^ who know nothing of arms or 
fighting ? It were better to leave these 
matters to my master Don Quixote, who 
will despatch them and secure us in a 
trice, for, as I am a sinner to Heaven. I 
understand nothing at all of these hurly- 
burlies. ' * * ' How, Signer Governor ! ' ' said 
another; *^what faint-heartedness is this? 
Here we brine you arms and weapons — 
harness yourself, my lord, and come forth 
to the market-place, and be our leader 
and our captain, which, as governor, you 
ought to be." "Why, then, arm me, in 
God's name," replied Sancno : and in- 
stantly they brought two large old targets, 
which they had provided for the occasion, 
and, without allowing him to put on other 
garments, clapned them over nis shirt, the 
one before ana the other behind. They 
thrust his arms through holes they had 
made in them, and bound them so fast 
together with cords, that the poor com- 
mander remained cased and boarded up 
as stiff and straight as a spindle, without 
power to bend his knees or stir a single 
step. They then put a lance into his 
hand, upon which he leaned to keep him- 
self up; and, thus accoutred, they de- 
sired nim to lead on and animate his 
people ; for he being their north-pole, 
their lantern, and tneir morning star, 
their affairs could not fail to have a pros- 
perous issue. "How should I march — 
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wretch tliat I am !*' said the governor, 
"'when I cannot stir a joint between these 
boards, that press into my flesh ? Your 
only way is to carry me in your arms and 
lay me athwart, or set me upright, at 
some gate, which I will maintain either 
with my lance or my body. * * * ' Ke^ Signor 
Gk)vemor!'' said another, ^*it is more 
fear than the targets that hinders vour 
marching. Hasten and exert yourself, for 
time advances, the enemy pours in upon 
us, and eveiy moment increases our 
danger." 

The unfortunate governor, thus urged 
and upbraided, made efforts to move, and 
down he fell, with such violence that he 
thought every bone had been broken ; and 
there he lay, like a tortoise in his shell, or 
like a flitch of bacon packed between two 
boards, or like a boat on the sands keel 
upwards. ^ Though they saw his disaster, 
those jesting rogues had no compassion : 
on the contrary, putting out their torches, 
they renewed the alarm, and, with terrible 
noise and precipitation, trampled over his 
body, and bestowed numerous blows upon 
the targets, insomuch that, if he had not 
^ntrived to shelter his head between the 
bucklers, it had gone hard with the poor 
governor, who, pent up within his narrow 
lodgine, and sweating with fear, prayed 
irom the bottom of his heart for aeliver- 
ance from that horrible situation. Some 
kicked him, others stumbled and fell over 
him, and one among them jumped upon 
his body, and there stood as on a watch- 
tower, issuing his orders to the troops. 
'' There, bojrs, there ! that way the enemy 
charges thickest ! defend that breach ! 
secure yon ^ate ! down with those scaling 
ladders ! this way with your kettles of 
melted pitch, resin, and flaming oil; 
quick I fly ! — ^get wool packs, and barri- 
cade the streets!" In short, he called 
for all ^ the instruments of death, and 
everything employed in the defence of a 
city besieged and stormed. All this while 
Sancho, pressed and battered, lay and 
heard what was passing, and often said to 
himself, ^^ Oh, that it would please the 
Lord that this island were but taken, and 
I could see myself either dead or delivered 
out of this devil's den ! " Heaven at last 
heard his prayers, and, when least expect- 
ing it, he was cheered with shouts of 
triumph. ''Victory! victory!" they 
cried : *' the enemy is routed. Rise, Sig- 
nor Governor, ei^oy the conquest, and 



divide the spoils taken firom the foe bv 
the valor of that invincible arm ! * 
''Raise me up," quoth Sancho. in a woe- 
fol tone ; and when they had placed him 
upon his legs, he said, "All the enemies 
I nave routed may be nailed to my fore- 
head. I will divide no spoils : but I beg 
and entreat some friend, if 1 have any, 
to give me a draught of wine to keep me 
irom choking with thirst, and help me to 
dry up this sweat, for I am almost turned 
into water." Tney untied the targets, 
wiped him. and brought him wine, and, 
when seated upon his oed, such had been 
his fatigue, agony, and terror, that he 
fainted away. Those concerned in the 
joke were now sorry they had laid it on 
so heavily, . but were consoled on seeing 
him recover. He asked them what time 
it was, and they told him it was day- 
break. He said no more, but proceeded 
in silence to put on his clothes, while the 
rest looked on, curious to know what were 
his intentions. 

At length, having put on his clothes, 
which he did slowly and with much diffi- 
culty, from his bruises, he bent his way 
to the stable, followed by all present, and 

going straight to Dapple, he embraced 
im. and gave him a kiss of peace on his 
forehead. ^ " Come hither " said he, with 
tears in his eyes, ''my niend, and the 
partner of my fatigues and miseries. 
When I consorted with thee, and had no 
other care but mending thy mmiture, and 
feeding that little carcass of thine, happy 
were my hours, my days, and my years; 
but since I forsoNok thee, and mounted the 
towers of ambition and pride, a thousand 
toils, a thousand torments, and ten thou- 
sand tribulations, have seized and worried 
my soul. ' ' While he thus spoke^ he fixed 
the panel upon his ass without interrup- 
tion from anybody, and when he had 
done, with great difficulty and pain he ffot 
upon him, and said to the steward, the 
secretary, and the doctor, Pedro Rezio, 
and many others who were present. 
"Make way, gentlemen, make way, ana 
let me return to my ancient liberty : let 
me seek the life I have left, that I may 
rise again from this grave. I was not 
bom to be a governor, nor to defend islands 
nor cities from enemies that break in upon 
them. I understand better how to plow 
and dig, to plant and prune vines, than 
to make laws and to take care of prov- 
inces and kingdoms. Saint Peter b well 
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at Rome — I mean to say, that nothing 
becomes a man so well as the employment 
he was born for. In my hand a sickle is 
better than a sceptre. 1 had rather have 
my bellyliil of my own poor porridge, 
than to be mock^ with dainties by an 
officious doctor who would kill me with 
hunger ; I had rather lay under the shade 
of an oak in summer, and wrap myself in 
a jerkin of double sheepskin in winter 
at my liberty, than lay me down, under 
the slaveiy of a government, between 
Holland sheets, and^ be robea in fine 
sables. Heaven be with you, gentlefolks : 
tell my lord duke that nsJied was I bom, 
and naked I am ; I neither win nor lose ; 
for without a penny came I to this gov- 
ernment, and without a penny do I leave 
it — all governors cannot say the like. 
Make way, gentlemen, I beseech you, 
that I may go and plaster myself, ror I 
verily believe all my^ ribs are broken — 
thanks^ to the enemies who have been 
tramnling over me all ni^ht long.*' 

'* It must not be sOj Si^or Governor," 
said the doctor. * ^ I will give jrour lordship 
a balsamic draught, good against all kinds 
of bruises, that snul presently restore 
you to your former health and vigor ; and 
as to your food, my lord, I promise to 
amend that, and let you eat abundantly 
of whatever you desire. ' * * * Your prom- 
ises come too late, Mr. Doctor," quoth 
Sancho: **I will as soon turn Turk as 
remain here. These tricks are not to be 
played twice. *Fore Heaven, I will no 
more hold this nor any other government, 
though it were served up to me in a cov- 
ered aish, than I will fly to heaven with- 
out wings. I am of the race of the 
Panzas, who are made of stubborn stuff: 
and if they once ciy, Odd I odds it shall 
be, come of it what will. Here will I 
leave the flimsy wings that raised me aloit 
to be pecked at by martlets and other 
small birds ; and be content to walk upon 
plain ground, with a plain foot; for 
though it be not adomea with pink Cor- 
dovan shoes, it will not wait for hempen 
sandals. Every sheep with its like; 
stretch not your feet beyond your sheet : 
so let me be gone, for it grows late." 
**Signor Governor," said the steward, 
''we would not presume to hinder your 
departure, although we are grieved to 
lose you, because of your wise and Chris- 
tian conduct; but your lordship knows 
that every governor before he lays down 



his authority is bound to render an ac- 
count of his administration. Be pleased, 
my lord, to do so for the time which you 
have been among us ; then peace be with 
you." "Nobody can require that of 
me," replied Sancho, ''but my lord duke ; 
to him 1 go, and to him I shall ^ve a fair 
and square account; though, m going 
away naked as I do, there needs nothing 
more to show that I have governed like 
an angel. * ' ' 'Before Heaven, ' * said Doc- 
tor Pedro Rezio, "the great Sancho is in 
the right, and I am of opinion we should 
let him go ; for without doubt his high- 
ness will be glad to see him." They all 
agreed, therefore, that he should be al- 
lowed to depart, and also offered to at- 
tend him ana provide him with whatever 
was necessaiy or convenient for his jour- 
ney. Sancho told them he wanted only a 
little barley for Dapple, and half a cheese 
and half a loaf for himself ; that, having 
80 short a distance to travel, nothing more 
would be need^. ^ Hereupon they all 
embraced him, which kindness he re- 
turned with tears in his eyes^ and he left 
them in admiration both of his good sense 
and unalterable firmness. 



OF WHAT BKFELL SANCHO PANZA ON HIS 

WAY. 

It was so late that he could not reach 
the duke^s castle that day, although he 
was within half a league of it, when 
night, somewhat daricer than usual, over- 
took him : but as it was summer-time, 
this gave nim little concern, and there- 
fore he turned out of the road, intending 
to proceed no farther till the morning. 
But in seeking a convenient shelter for 
the night, his ill-luck so ordered it that he 
and Dapple fell together into a cavity, 
among the ruins of an old building. The 
hole was deep, and Sancho, in the course 
of his descent, devoutly recommended 
himself to Heaven, not expecting to stop 
till he came to the utmost depths of the 
abyss ; but therein he was mistaken, for 
he had not much exceeded three fathoms 
before Dapple felt the ground, with San- 
cho still upon his back, without having 
received the smallest damage. He forth- 
with examined the condition of his body, 
held his breath, and felt all about him, 
and, finding himself whole and in catholic 
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health, he thouffht he oould never be suf- 
ficiently grateful to Heaven for his won- 
derful preservation ; for he verily believed 
he had been dashed into a thousand 
pieces. He then grofjed about the pit. 
in the hope of discovering some means or 
getting out. but found that the sides were 
perpendicular, smooth, and without either 
nola or footing, which grieved him much, 
especially when he heard Dapple groan 
most piteously ; nor did he lament with- 
out good cause, for in truth he was in a 
bad plight Woe is me!" exclaimed 
Sancno : ^* what sudden and unlooked-for 
mischances perpetual^ befall us poor 
wretches who live in this miserable world ! 
Who oould have thought that he who 
but yesterday saw himself on a throne, a 
governor of an island, with officers and 
servants at his call, should, to-day, find 
himself buried in a pit, alone, helpless, 
and cut off from all relief? Here must I 
and my ass perish with hunger, unless we 
die first, he with bruises, and I with grief; 
for I cannot reckon upon^ my master's 
luck in the Cave of Montesinos, where, it 
seems^ he met with better entertainment 
than m his own house, ^ and where he 
found the cloth ready laid, and the bed 
ready made. There ne saw beautiful and 
pleasant visions ; and here, if I see any- 
thing, it will be toads and snakes. Unfor- 
tunate that I am ! what are my follies and 
my fancies come to ? Whenever it shall 
please Heaven that I shall be found, here 
will my bones be taken up, dean, white 
and bare, and those of my trusty Dapple 
with them : by which, peradventure, it 
will be guessed who we are ! — at least by 
those who know that Sancho Panza never 
left his ass, nor did his ass ever leave San- 
cho Panza. Wretches that we are ! not 
to have the comfort of dying among our 
friends, where at least there would be 
some to grieve for us, and, at our last 
gasp, to cTose^ our eves. my dear com- 
panion and friend I now ill have I requited 
thy faithful services I Forgive me, and 
pray to fortune, in the best manner thou 
canst, to bring us out of this miserable 

Sickle; and I nere promise thee, besides 
oubling thy allot^ance of provender, to 
set a crown of laurel upon thy head, that 
thou mavest look like any poet-laureate." 
Thus aid Sancho Panza loewail his mis- 
fortune ; and though his ass listened to 
all he said, vet not a word did he answer : 
such was the poor beast's anguish and 



(iUstress ! ^ At length, after having passed 
all that night in sad complaints and bitter 
wailingSL cuiylight began to appear, where- 
by Sancno was soon confirmed in what he 
so much feared — ^that it was utterly im- 
possible to escape from that dungeon 
without help. He therefore had recourse 
to his voice, and set up a vigorous out- 
cry, in the hope of making somebody hear 
him ; but alas 1 it was all in vain, for not 
a human creature was within hearing, 
and after many trials he ^ave himself up 
as dead and buried. Seem^ that his dear 
Dapple was yet lying upon his back, with 
his mouth upwards, ne endeavored to get 
him upon his legs, which, with much ado. 
he accomplished, though the poor animal 
could scarcely stand; he then took a 
luncheon of bread out of his wallet (which 
had shared in the disaster), and gave it to 
his beast, sa^ng to him, ** Bread is re- 
lief for all kmd of grief: " all of which 
the ass appeared to take ver^ kindly. At 
last, however, Sancho perceived a crevice 
on one side of the pit large enough to ad- 
mit the body of a man. He immediately 
thrust himself into the hole, and creep- 
ing upon all-fours, he found it to enlarge 
as ne proceeded, and that it led into another 
cavity, which, by a ray of lieht that 
glanced through some^ cranny aoove, he 
saw was lar^ and spacious. He saw also 
that it led into another vault equally ca- 
pacious ; and having made this discovery, 
he returned for his ass, and by removinj^ 
the earth about the hole, he soon made it 
lar^e enough for Dapple to pass. Then 
laying hold of his halter, he led him along 
through the several cavities, to try if he 
could not find a way out on the other side. 
Thus he went on, sometimes in the dusk, 
sometimes in the dark, but always in fear 
and trembling. '^Heaven defend me!" 
said he, *^what a chicken-hearted feDow 
am 1 1 This now, which to me is a sad 
mishap, to my master Don Quixote would 
have Deen a choice adventure. These 
caves and dungeons, belike, he would 
have taken for beautiful gardens and 
stately palaces of Ghdiana, and would have 
reckoned upon their ending in some pleas- 
ant flowerv meadow: while I, poor, help- 
less, heartless^ wretch that I am, expect 
some other pit still deeper to open sud- 
denly under my feet ana swallow me up. 
Oh, welcome the ill luck that comes 
alone!" Thus he went on, lamenting 
and despairing ; and when he had gone, 
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as he supposed, somewhat more than half 
a leaepe, ne perceived a kind of glimmer- 
ing light, like that of day. oreaking 
through some aperture above that seemed 
to him an entrance to the upper world. ^ 

One i&oming, as the knight was riding 
out to exercise and prepare hinaself for 
the approaching conflict, now urging, now 
checking the mettle of nis steed, it hap- 
pened that Rozinante, in one of his cur- 
vetings, pitched his feet so near the brink 
of a deep cave, that had not Don Quixote 
used his reins with all^ his skill, he must 
inevitably have fallen into it. But, hav- 
ing escaped that danger, he was curious 
to examine the chasm, and as he was ear- 
nestly surveying it, still sitting on his 
horse, he thought he heard a noise issuing 
from below, like a human voice ; and lis- 
tening more attentivelv, he distinctly 
heard these words : ** Ho ! above there I 
is there anv Christian that hears me, or 
any charitaole gentleman to take pity on 
a sinner buried alive — a poor governor 
without a government?** Don Quixote 
thought it was the voice of Sancho Panza ; 
at which he was greatly amazed, and, 
raising his voice as nigh as he coiudL he 
cried. Who are you below there ? Who 
is it that complains ? "^ * * Who should be 
here, and who complains," answered the 
voice, ** but the most wretched soul alive. 
Sancho Panza, governor, for his sins ana 
evil-errantry, of the island of Barataria, 
and late squire to the famous knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. * * 

On hearing this, Don Quixote's wonder 
and alarm increased ; for he conceived 
that Sancho Panza was dead, and that 
his soul was there doing penance ; and in 
this persuasion he said, 'I coi^'ure thee, 
as far as a Catholic Christian may, to tell 
me who thou art ; and if thou art a soul 
in purgatory, let me know what I can do 
for thee : for since my profession obliges 
to aid and succor all that are af- 



me 



flicted in this world, I shall also be ready 
to aid and assist the distressed in the 
world below, where they cannot help 
themselves. * * * ' Surely, * * answered the 
voice from below, ** it is my master, Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, who speaks to me 
— ^by the sound of the voice it can be no 
other I ** ** Don Quixote I am,** replied 
the knight, **he whose profession and 
duty it 18 to relieve and succor the living 
and the dead in their necessities. Tell me, 
then, who thou art, for I am amazed at 



what I hear. If thou art really my squire 
Sancho Panza, and art dead, since the 
devils have not got thee, and through 
Grod's mercy thou art still in puigatory, 
our holy mother the Roman Cathouc 
Church nas power by her supplications to 
deliver thee from the pains which afliict 
thee : and I will myself solicit her in thv 
behalf, as far as my estate and purse will 
go : speak, therefore, and tell me quickly 
who thou art? ** *' Why, then, I vow to 
Heaven,*' said the voice^ '* and will swear 
by whatever your worship pleases. Signer 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, that I am your 
squire Sancho Panza, and that I never 
died in the whole course of my life ; but 
that, having left my government for rea- 
sons and causes that require more leisure 
to be told, I fell last night into this cavern, 
where I now am, ana Dapple with me, 
who will not let me lie ; and, as a frirther 
proof, here the good creature stands by 
me.** 

Now it would seem the ass understood 
what Sancho said, and willing to add his 
testimony, at that instant began to brav 
so lustily that the whole cave resoundea. 
"A credible witness I ** quoth Don Quix- 
ote : " that bray I know as well as if I my- 
self had brought it forth ; and thy voice, 
too, I know^ my dear Sancho — ^wait a lit- 
tle, and I will go to the duke*s castle and 
brin^ some people to get thee out of this 
pit, into which thou hast certainly been 
cast for thy sins.** **Pray go. for the 
Lord's sake,** quoth Sancho, and re- 
turn speedily ; for I cannot bear any longer 
to be *buried alive, and am dying with 
fear.** Don Quixote left him, and has- 
tened to the castle to tell the duke and 
duchess what had happened to Sancho 
Panza; at which they were not a little 
surprised^ though they readily accounted 
for nis being there, and conceived that he 
mi^ht easily have fallen down the pit, 
which was well known and had been 
there time out of mind ; but they could 
not imagine how he should have left his 
government without their having been 
apprised of it. Ropes and pulleys were, 
however, immediately sent; and. with 
much labor and many hands. Dapple and 
his master were drawn out of that gloomy 
den, to the welcome light of the sun. 

A certain scholar, who waspresent at 
Sancho* s deliverance, said, '^ Thus should 
all bad governors quit their governments ; 
even as this sinner comes out of the 
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depth of this at)ya8 ; pale, hangrv, and I 

gennileasi" ''Uarkye, brother, said 
anoho, who had overheard him, '4t is 
now eight or ten days since I began to 
govern the island that was given to me, 
and in all that time I never had my belly- 
fil bat once. Doctors persecuted me, 
enemies trampled over me and bruised mv 
bones, but no leisure had I either to touch 
a bribe or receive my dues ; and this being 
the fact, methinks I deserve not to come 
out of it in this fashion. But, man pro- 
poses and Ood disposes ; and he knows 
what is best and fittest for everybody; 
and, as is the reason, such is the season : 
and, let nobodv say, I will not drink or 
this cup. for wnere one expected to find a 
flitch, there m^ not be even a pin to 
hang it onl Heaven knows my mind, 
and that is enough. I could say much, 
but I say nothing." ''Be not angry, 
Sancho, nor concerned at what may be 
said," quoth Don Quixote, ''otherwise 
thou wilt never be at peace. Keep but a 
safe conscience, and let people say what 
thev will ; for as well mayest thou think 
to barricade the plain, as to tie up the 
tongue of slander. If a governor comes 
rich from his government, they sajr he has 
plundered it; and if he leaves it poor, 
that he has been a fool." " I warrant," 
answered Sancho, "that for this bout, 
they will rather take me for a fool than a 
thief." 

In such discourse, amidst a rabblement 
of boys and other loUowers, thev arrived 
at the castle, where the duke and duchess 
were already in a gallery waiting for them. 
Sancho would not so up to see the duke 
till he had first taxen the necessary care 
of Dapple in the stable, because the poor 
creature, he saidj had had but an indiffer- 
ent night's lodging: and, that done, he 
went up to the duke and duchess, and 
kneeling before them, he said, " Mv lord 
and lady, you made me governor or your 
island or JBarataria ; and not from any 
desert of mine, but because your grand- 
eurs would have it so. Naked I entered 
it, and naked have I left it : I neither win 
nor lose. Whether I have governed well 
or ill, there are witnesses, who may say 
what they please. I have cleared up 
doubts, and pronounced sentences, and all 
the while famished with hunger : so far 
it was ordered by Pedro Bezio, native of 
Tirteafuera, doctor in ordinary to the 
island and its governor. Enemies at- 
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tacked us by night '.and, though they put 
us in ffreat danger. I heard many say that 
the island was delivered; and according 
as they speak the truth, so heli) them 
Heaven. In short, I have by this time 
been able to reckon up the cares and 
burdens the Irade of governing brings 
with it, and find them, by mv own 
account, too heavy for my shoulders or 
ribs to bear — ^they are not arrows for my 
quiver; and so before the government 
left me, I even resolved to leave the 
government: and yesterday morning, 
turning my back on the island, I left it 
just as I found it, with the same streets, 
the same houses, with the self-same roo& 
to them as they had when I first entered 
it I have neither borrowed nor hoarded ; 
and though I intended to make some 
wholesome laws, I made none, fearing 
they would not be observed, which is the 
same as if thev were not made. I^ came 
away, as I saia, from the island without 
any company but my Dapple. In the 
dark, I fell headlong into a pit, and crept 
along underground, till this morning by 
the nght of the sun I discovered a way 
out, though not so easy a one but that if 
Heaven had not sent my master Don 
Quixote, there I might have stayed till the 
end of the world. So that, my lord duke 
and my lady duchess, behold here your 
governor Sancho Panza, who, in the ten 
days that he held his office, found out by 
experience that he would not give a single 
farthing to be governor, not of an island 
only, but even of the whole world. This, 
then, being the case, kissing your honors 
feet, and imitating the boys at play, who 
cij, 'Leap and away,' I give a leap out 
of the government, and pass oyer to the 
service of my master, Don Quixote : for. 
after all, though with him I eat my oread 
in bodily fear, at least I have my bellyfol : 
and, for m^ part, so I have but that well 
stuffed, it IS all one to me whether it be 
with caiTots or partridges." 



WHICH RELATES HOW DON QUIXOTETOOK 
HIS LEAVE OF THE DUKE, HIS VISIT 
TO BABdELONA AND THERE IS VAN- 
QUISHED BT THE KNIGHT OF THE WHTTB 
MOON. 

^ Even Don Quixote now thought it fiill 
time to quit so inactive a life as that which 
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he had led in the castle, deeming himself 
culpable in living thus in indolence, amidst 
the luxuries prepared for him, as a knight^ 
errant, by the ouke and duchess ; and he 
believed he should have to account to 
Heaven for his neglect of the duties of 
his profession. He therefore requested 
permission of their j;races to aepart, 
which they ^ranted him, but with every 
expression of regret That same evening 
Don Quixote took leave of the duke and 
duchess, and early the next morning he 
sallied torth, completely armed, into the 
open country. 

On finding himself in the open country, 
unrestrainea: and free, Don Quixote felt 
all his chivalric ardor revive within him, 
and tuminff to his squire, he said, ^^ Lib- 
er^, iiiena Sancho, is one of the choicest 
gifts that Heaven hath bestowed upon 
man, and exceeds in value all the treasures 
which the earth oontams within its bosom, 
or the sea covers. Liberty, as well as 
honor, man ought to preserve at the haz- 
ard or his life, Tor without it life is insup- 
portable. Thou knowest, Sancho, the 
luxury and abundance we ei^'oyed in the 
hospitable mansion we have just left; 
yet. amidst those seasoned banauets, those 
cool and delicious liquors, I telt as if I 
had suffered the extremity of hunger and 
thirst, because I did not eigoy them with 
the same ft'eedom bs if they had been my 
own. The mind is oppressed and en- 
thralled by f&vors and benefits to which it 
can make no return. Happy the man to 
whom Heaven hath ^ven a morsel of 
bread without laying him under an obli- 
gation to any but Heaven itself ! " * * For 
all that," quoth Sancho, ^'we ought to 
feel ourselves much bound to the duke's 
steward for the two hundred crowns in 
gold which he gave me in a purse I carry 
£ere, next my heart, as a cordial and 
comfort in case of need ; for we are not 
likely to find many castles where we shall 
be made so much of but more likely inns, 
where we shall be rib-roasted." 

[Don Quixote and Sancho arrive at Barcelona and there 
make the acquaintance of Don Antonio Moreno and 
the Viceroy, who encourage Don Quixote In many 
extraTHgancee.] 

One morning, while at Barcelona, Don 
Quixote having sallied forth to take the air 
on the strand, armed at all points — his fa- 
vorite costume, for arms, he said, were his 



ornament, and fighting his recreation-^he 
observed a kniffbt advancing towards him, 
armed also like nimself and bearing a shield, 
on which was portrayed a resplendent moon. 
When near enough to be heard, in an ele- 
vated voice he aiddressed^ himself to Don 
Quixote, saying, "'Illustrious knight, and 
never-enough-renowned Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, I am the Knight of the White 
Moon, of whose incredible achievements, 
peradventure, you have heard. I come 
to engage in combat with you, and try the 
strength of your arm, in order to make 
you confess that my mistress^ whoever 
she naay be, is beyond comparison more 
beautiful than your Dulcinea del Toboso. 
If you fairly confess this truth, you will 
spare jrour own life, and me the trouble 
of ttdcmg it The terms of the combat I 
require^ are^ that if the victory be mine, 
you relinquish arms and the search of ad- 
ventures for^ the space of one year, and 
that, ^ returning forthwith^ to vour own 
dwelling, you there live during that period 
in a state of profound quiet, which will 
tend both to your temporal and spiritual 
welfare ; but if, on the contrary, my head 
shall lie at your mercy, then shall the 
spoils of my hoise and arms be youn, and 
the fame of my exploits be transferred to 
you. Consider which is best for vou, and 
determine ouicklv, for this very day must 
decide our late. 

Don Quixote was no less surprised at 
the arrogance of the Knight of the White 
Moon than the reason he gave for chal- 
lenging him ; and, with much ^vity and 
composure, he answered, "'Knight of the 
White Moon, whose achievements have 
not as yet reached my ears. I dare swear 
you have never seen the illustrious Dul- 
cinea ; for, if so, I am confident you would 
have taken care not to engage in this trial, 
since the sight of her must have convinced 
vou that there never was, nor never can 
be, beauty comparable to hers ; and, 
therefore, without giving you the lie, I 
only affirm that you are mistaken, and ac- 
cept your challenge, and that, too, upon 
the spot, even now, this very day, as you 
desire. Of your conditions, I accept all 
but the transfer of your exploits, which 
being unknown to me, I shall remain con- 
tent^ with my own, such as they are. 
Choose, then, your ground, and expect to 
meet me j and he whom Heaven favors, 
may St Peter bless!" 
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In the meantime, the vioeroy, who had 
been informed of the appearance of the 
stranger knight, and that ne was holding 
parley with i>on Quixote, hastened to the 
scene of action, accompanied hy Don 
Antonio and several others, not douhting 
but that it was some new device of theirs 
to amuse themselves with the knisht 
He arrived just as Don Quixote nad 
wheeled Rozinante about to take the ne- 
cessary ffround for his career, and per- 
ceiving that thev were ready for the onset, 
he went up ana inquired the cause of so 
sudden an encounter. The Knight of the 
White Moon told him that it was a ques- 
tion of pre-eminence in beauty, and then 
briefly repeated what he had said to Don 
Quixote, mentioning the conditions of the 
combat The vicerov,^ in^ a whisper to 
Don Antonio, asked nim if he knew the 
stranger knignt, and whether it was some 
jest upon Don Quixote. Don Antonio 
assurea him in reply that he neither knew 
who he was nor whether this challenge 
was in jest or earnest Puzzled with this 
answer, the viceroy was in doubt whether 
or not he should interpose and prevent 
the encounter ; but being assured it could 
only be some pleasantly, he withdrew, 
saying, *^ Valorous knights, if there be no 
choice between confession and death * if 
Signer Don Quixote persists in denving, 
and you^ Sir Knight of the White Moon, 
in amrming — to it, gentlemen, in Heaven's 
name!" 

The knights hereupon made their ac- 
knowledgments to the viceroy for his 
gracious permission ; and now Don Quix- 
ote, recommending himself to Heaven, 
ana (as usual on such occasions) to his 
lady JDulcinea, retired a^ain to take a 
larger compass, seeing his adversary do 
the like. Without sound of trumpet or 
other warlike instrument to give signal for 
the onset, they both tumea their horses 
about at the same instant ; but he of the 
White Moon, being mounted on the fleet- 
est steed, met Don Quixote before he had 
run hall his career, and then, without 
touching him with his lance, which he 
seemed purposely to raise, he encountered 
him with such impetuosity that both horse 
and rider came to the ground - he then 
sprang upon him, and clapping his lance 
to his visor, said, *' Knight, vou are van- 
quished and a dead man, if jou confess 
not according to the conditions of our 
challenge." 



Don Quixote, braised and stunned, 
without lifting up his visor, and as ii 
speaking from a tomb, said in a feeble 
and low voice, ^^^Dulcinea del Toboso is 
the most beautiful woman in the world, 
and I am the most unfortunate knight on 
earth, nor is it just that my^ weakness 
should discredit this truth ; knight, push 
on your lance, and take away my life, 
since vou have despoiled me of my 
honor. 

"Not so, by mv life ! " quoth he of the 
White Moon ; "longmay the beauty and 
fame of the Lady JDulcinea del Toboso 
flourish 1 All I demand of the great Don 
Quixote is, that he submit to one year's 
oomestic repose and respite from the ex- 
ercise of arms." 

The viceroy^ Don Antonio, with many 
others, were witnesses to all that^ passed, 
and now heard Don Quixote promise that, 
since he reauired nothing of him to the 
prdudice or his lady Dulcinea, he should 
fulfil the terms of their engagement with 
the punctuality of a true knight 

Tnis declaration being made, he of the 
White Moon turned about his norse, and, 
bowing to the viceroy, at a half-^lop 
entered the city, whither the viceroy 
ordered Don Antonio to follow him^nd 
by all means to learn who he was. Thev 
now raised Don Quixote frx)m the ^und, 
and, uncovering his face, found him pale 
and bedewed with^ cold sweat, and Kozi- 
nante in such a plight that he was unable 
to stir. 

Sancho, auite sorrowful and cast down, 
knew not what to do or say ; sometimes 
he fancied he was dreaming, at others 
that the whole was an affair of witchcraffc 
and enchantment He saw his master dis- 
comfited, and bound by his oath to la^ 
aside arms during a whole year ! His 
glory, therefore, he thought, was forever 
extinguished, and his hopes of fatness 
scattered like smoke to the wind. In- 
deed, he was afraid that both horse and 
rider were crippled, and hoped that it 
would prove no worse. ^ 

Finally, the vanquished ^ knight was 
conveyed to the city m a chair, which had 
been ordered by the viceroy, who re- 
turned thither himself, impatient for some 
information concerning the knight who 
had left Don Quixote in such evil plight. 

Don Antonio Moreno rode into the city 
after the Knight of the White Moon, who 
was also pursued to his inn by a swarm of 
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boys : and Ire liad^ no sooner entered the 
chamoer where his squire waited to dis- 
arm him, than he was greeted by the in- 
quisitive Don Antonio. Conjecturing the 
object of his visit, he said,^ *^ I doubt not, 
siffnor, but that your design is to learn 
wno I am, and as there is no cause for 
concealment, while my servant is unarm- 
ing me I will inform you without reserve. 
My name, signor. is the bachelor Samp- 
son Carrasco, ana I am of the same town 
with Don Quixote de la Maneha. whose 
madness and foU^have excited the pity 
of all who know him. I have felt, for my 
own part^ particularly concerned, and^ be- 
lieving his recovery to depend u^n his re- 
maining Quietly at nome, my projects have 
been solely directed to that end.. About 
three months ago I sallied forth on the 
highway like a knight-errant, st:^ling my- 
self the Knight of the Mirrors, intending 
to fight and conquer mv friend without 
doing hlifi harm, and making his submis- 
sion to my will the condition of our com- 
bat Never doubting of success, I ex- 
pected to send him home for twelve 
months, and hoped that during that time 
he might be restored to his senses. But 
fortune ordained it otherwise, for he was 
the victor : he tumbled me from my 
horse, and thereby defeated my design. 
He pursued his journey, and I returned 
home, vanquished, abashed, and hurt bv 
my fall. However, I did not relinquish 
my project, as you have seen this^ day ; 
and,^ as ne is so exact and punctual in ob- 
serving the laws of knignt-errantry, he 
will doubtless observe my injunctions. 
And now, sir, I have only to be^ that vou 
will not discover me to Don Quixote, that 
my good intentions may take effect, and 
his understanding be restored to nim, 
which, when freed from the follies of 
chivalry, is excellent'* 

**0 sir!'* exclaimed Don Antonio, 
'* what have you to answer for in robbing 
the world of so diverting a madman ? Is 
it not plain, sir, that no oenefit to be de- 
rived irom nis recovery can be set against 
the pleasure which his extravagances af- 
ford ? But I fancy, sir, his case is beyond 
the reach of your art ; and, Heaven, for- 

g' ve me 1 I cannot forbear wishing you may 
il in your endeavors, for by his cure we 
should lose not only the j)leasantries of 
the knight, but those of his squire, which 
are enough to transform Melanchol]^ her- 
self into mirih. Nevertheless, I inll be 



silent, and wait in the iuU expectation 
that Signor Carrasco ¥rill lose his labor." 
^^Yet. all things considered," said the 
bachelor, ** the business is in a promising 
way — ^I nave no doubt of success." 

Don Antonio then politely took his 
leave : and that same day the bachelor, 
afler having his armor tied upon the bade 
of a mule,^ mounted his charger and 
quitted the citv, directing his course home- 
ward, where he arriveawithout meeting 
with any adventure on the road worthy of a 
place in this faithful history. Don An- 
tonio reported his conversation with the 
bachelor Carrasco to the viceroy, who re- 
gretted that such conditions should have 
been imposed upon Don Quixote, as they 
might put an end to that diversion which 
he had so liberally supplied to all who 
were acquainted with his whimsical turn 
of mind. 

During nx days Don Quixote kept his 
bed, melancholy, thoughtful, and out of 
humor, still dwelling upon his unfortunate 
overthrow. Sancho strove hard to com- 
fort him. *^ Cheer up, mv dear master," 
said he, ^^ pluck up a good heart, sir, and 
be thankful you have come off without a 
broken rib. Eemember. sir, Hhey that 
give must take;* and every hook has 
not its flitch.* Come, come, sir — a fig 
for the doctor ! you have no need of him. 
Let us pack up, and be jogj§^ng home- 
ward, and leave this rambling up and 
down to seek adventures the Lord Knows 
where. Odds bodikinsl after all I am 
the 
wors 

after 

I have never lost my hngiag for an earl- 
dom, or countship, which 1 may whistle 
for if jrour worship refuses to be a king, 
by giving up knight-errantry, * * " Peace, 
fnend Sancho,* quoth Don^ Quixote, 
^^and remember that my' retirement is 
not to exceed a year, and then I will re- 
sume my honorable profession, and shall 
not want a kingdom for myself, nor an 
earldom for thee.** ^^ Heaven grant it, 
and sin be deaf! " quoth Sancho ; ^^for I 
have always been told that good expecta- 
tion is better than bad possession." 

Two days afterwards, Don Quixote, who 
had hitherto been unable to travel on ac- 
count of his bruises, set forward on his 
journey home, Sancho trudging after him 
on foot^ because Dapple was now employed 
in beanng his master's armor. 
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Ab Don Quixote was leavings the city 
of Barcelona, he cast his eyes to the spot 
whereon he had heen defeated: and paus- 
ing, he cried, "There stood Troy I there 
my evil destiny, not cowardice,^ despoiled 
me of my glory ; there I experienced the 
fickleness of fortune ; there the lustre of 
my exploits was obscured; and, lastly, 
there tell my happiness, never more^ to 
rise ! " Upon which Sancho said to him, 
*' Great hearts, dear sir, should be oatient 
under misfortunes, as well as jojrful when 
ftll ffoes well ; and in that I judge by my- 
sell, for when I was made a governor, I 
was blithe and merry, and now that I am 
a poor squire on foot, I am not sad. I 
have heard sav that she they call Fortune 
is a drunken, freakish dame, and withal so 
blind that she does not see what she is 
about; neither whom she raises, nor 
whom she pulls down." 

"Thou ait much of a philosopher, 
Sancho," said Don Quixote, "and hast 
spoken very judiciously. Where thou 
hast learned it 1 know not ; but one thing 
I must tell thee, wluch is, that there is no 
such thing in the world as fortune, nor do 
the events which fall out, whether good 
or evil, proceed ^ from chance, but by the 
particular appointment of Heaven ; and 
nencc comes the saying that eveiy man is 
the maker of his own fortune. I have 
been so of mine ; but, not acting with all 
the prudence necessary, my presumption 
^joB undone me. I ought to have recol- 
lected that the feeble Kozinante was not a 
match for the powerful steed of the 
Knight of the White Moon. However, 
I ventured ; I did my best : I was over- 
thrown ; and, though I lost my glory, I 
still retun my integrity, and thereforc 
shall not fail in my promise. When I 
was a knight, daring and valiant, my arms 

fve credit to my exploits ; and now that 
am onlv a demounted souire, my word 
at least shall be respected. 



OF WHAT BEFELL DON QUIXOTE AND HIS 
SQUIRE SANCHO ON THE WAY TO THEIB 
VILLAGE. 

The vanquished knight pursued his 
Journey homeward, sometimes overcome 
with grief, and sometimes joyfuL^ So im- 
jmtietit was Don Quixote for night, and 
80 slowly it seemea to approach, that he 



concluded the wheels of Apollo's chariot 
had been broken, and the day thereby ex- 
tended beyond its usual length; as it is 
with expecting lovers, who always fancy 
time U) be stationary. At len^h, how- 
ever, it grew dark; when, qmtting the 
road, they seated themselves on the ^rass 
under some trees, and took their evemng*B 
repast on such provisions as the squire's 
wallet afforded. Don Q^o^ ^?^ took 
off his doak^ leaving himself in his doub- 
let ; the squure, being covered up warm, 
fell fast asleep, and never stirred until the 
sun waked^ hiuL 

The knight and squire now pursued 
their journey, and, having travelled about 
three leagues, they^ alighted at the door 
of an inn, which, it is to be remarked. 
Don Quixote did not take for a turretea 
castle, with its moat and drawbridge : in- 
deed, since his defeat, he was observed at 
times to discourse with a more steady 
judgment than usual He was introduced 
into a room on the ground-floor, which, 
instead of tapestry, was hung with painted 
serge, as is common in country places. In 
one part of these hangings was repre- 
sented by some wretched dauber the story 
of Helen's elopement with Paris, and in 
another was painted the unfortunate Dido, 
upon a hiffh tower, making si&:nals with 
her bed-sheet to her fugitive lover, who 
was out at sea, crowding all the sail he 
could to get away finom her. Of the first, 
tlie knight remarked that Helen seemea 
not much averse to be taken off, for she 
had a romiish smile on her countenance ; 
but the beauteous Dido seemed to let fall 
from her eyes tears as big as walnuts. 
'* These two ladies," said he, *|werc most 
unfortunate in not being bom in this age, 
and I above all men unhappy that I was 
not bom in theirs; for had I encountered 
those gallants, neither had Troy been 
bumt^ nor Carthage destroyed : — all these 
calamities had been prevented simply by 
my killing Paris." 

**I will lay a waser," quoth Sancho, 
^* that, before long, there will not be either 
victualling-house, tavern, inn, or barber's 
shop, in which the history of our exploits 
will not be painted ; but I hope they may 
be done by a better hand than the painter 
of these. *' ** Thou art m the right, San- 
cho," quoth Don Quixote; for this 
painter is like Orbaneja of tJbeda, who, 
when he was asked what he was painting, 
answered, * As it may happen ;' and if it 
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chanced to be a code, lie pradently wrote 
under it, * This is a cock/ lest it ^ould be 
mistaken for a fox. Just such a one, me- 
thinks, Sancho, the painter or writer (for 
it is all one) must be who wrote the his- 
tory of this new Don Quixote, lately pub- 
lished ; whatever he painted or wrote was 
just as it happened Or he is like a poet 
some years about the court, called the 
Mauleon, who answered all questions ex- 
tempore; and a person asking him the 
meaning of Deum de Deo^ he answered 
' Di d^^ diere.' ''* 



HOW DON QUIXOTE AND aA^NCHO ABBIVED 
AT THEIR VILLAGE. 

That day Don Quixote and Sancho re- 
mained at the inn, waiting for ni(|^ht In 
the evening they quitted the mn, and 
after proceeding together about half a 
league, the road branched into two — ^the 
one led to Don Quixote's village. Con- 
tinually hoping and expecting, tne knight 
and squire ascended a little eminence, 
whence thev discovered their village, 
which Sancho no sooner beheld than, 
kneeling down, he said, *'Open thine 
eves, O my beloved countiy ! and behold 
tny son^ Sancho Panza, returning to thee 
again, if not rich, yet well whipped! 
Open thine arms, and receive thy son 
Don Quixote, too I who, though worsted 
by another, has conquered himself, which, 
as I have heard say, is the best kind of 
victorv! Money 1 have gotten, and 
though I have been soundly banged, I 
have come off like a gentleman. ' ' ^ ' licave 
these fooleries, Sancho," ouoth Don Quix- 
ote, ^^and let us go directly to our homes, 
where we will give full scope to our im- 
a^nation, and settle our intended scheme 
of a pastoral life." They now descended 
the hill, and went straight to the village. 

At the entrance of the village, as Cid 
Hamet reports, Don Quixote observed 
two boys standing on a threshing-floor, 
disputing with each other. ^^You need 
not trouble vourself, Perauillo,*' said one 
of them, for you shall never sec it 
aguin. ' ' Don Quixote hearing these words, 
said, **Dost thou mark that, Sancho r 

• ** WhereTer it lilts.*' Oenrant«s, In hit " Dialogue 
between two Dog;*,** quotas these words fn)ni the same 
Mauleon, calling him *< Foolish Poet," althuugU be- 
jongiug to the Acadmny of Iinitaton. 



Hearest thou what he says ? ' Ton shall 
never see it again ! ' " ^' Well, and what 
then ? " said Sancho. '' What ! ' ' replied 
Don Quixote, '^dost thou not perceive 
that, applying these words to myself, I 
am to understand that I shall never more 
behold my Dulcinea? '' 

Sancho would have answered, but was 
prevented by seeing a hare come running 
across the field, which, pursued by a num- 
ber of dogs and sportsmen, took refuge be- 
tween Dapple' s feet Sancho took up the 
fugitive animal and presented it to Don 
Quixote, who immediately cried out, 
* Malum tignum I Malum npnum I — a 
hare flies, dogs pursue her, and Dulcinea 
appears not! ' *' Your worship,'* quoth 
Sancho, *'is a strange man; let us sup- 
I>08e, now, that this hare is tne Lady Dm- 
cinea, and the dogs that pursue her those 
wicked enchanters who transformed her 
into, a scurvy wench : she flies, I catch 
her, and put her into your worship's 
hands, who have her in your arms, and 
pray make much of her. Now, where is 
the harm of all this?'* 

The two bo3^ who had been quarrelling 
now came up to look at the hare, when 
Sancho asked one of them the cause of 
their dispute, and was told by him who 
said, '^you shall never see it again^" that 
he had taken a ca^e full of crickets from 
the other boy, which he intended to keep. 
Sancho drew four maravedis out of his 
pocket, and gave them to the boy for his 
cage, which he also delivered to Don 
Quixote, and said, **Look here, sir, all 
your omens and signs of ill-luck are come 
to nothing; to my thinking, dunce as I 
am, they nave no more to do with our af- 
fairs than last year's clouds ; and, if I re- 
member right. I have heard our priest say 
that good Christians and wise people 
ouffht not to regard these trumperies; 
and it was but a lew davs since that your 
worship told me yourself that people who 
minded such siffns and tokens were little 
better than fools. So let us leave these 
matters as wo found them, and get home 
as fast as we can. " 

The hunters then came up and de- 
manded their hare, which Don Quixote 
^aye them and passed on. In a field ad- 
joining the village, they met the curate 
and tno bachelor Sampson Carrasco 
repeating their^ breviary. The priesi 
and bachelor, immediately recognizing 
their friends, ran towards them with open 
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urms. Don Quixote aligbted and en^- 
braced them cordially. In the meantime 
the boys, whose keen eyes nothing can es- 
cape, came flocking from all parts. 
^* Ho ! " cries one, here comes Sancho 
Panza's ass as gay as a parrot, and Don 
Quixote's old hoise, leaner than ever ! " 

Thus, surrounded by children, and ko- 
oompanied bv the priest and the bachelor, 
they proceeaed through the village «till 
they arrived at Don Quixote's house, 
where at the door they tound the house- 
keeper and the niece, who had already 
heard of his arrival It had likewise 
reached the ears of Sancho*s wife Teresa, 
who, half naked, with her hair about her 
ears, and dragging Sanchica after her, ran 
to meet her husband ; and seeing him not 
so well equipped as she thought a gov- 
ernor ought to DC, she said, *''' What makes 
you come thus, dear husband ? methinks 
you come afoot and foundered 1 This, I 
trow, is not as a governor should look." 
"Peace, wife," quoth Sancho, ** for the 
bacon is not so easy found as the pin to 
hang it on. Let us go home, and there 
you shall hear wonders. I have got money, 
and honestly too, without wronging any- 
bodv." ''Hast thou ffot monev, good 
husband ? — nay, then, tis well, however 
it be gotten ; for well or ill, it will have 
brought us no new custom in the world." 

^ Sanchica clung to her father, and asked 
him what he had brought her home, for 
she had been wishing for him as thev do 
for showers in May. Teresa then taking 
him by the hand on one side, and San- 
ohica laying hol4 of his belt on the other, 
and at the same time pulling Dapple by 
the halter, they went home, leaymg Don 
Quixote to the care of his niece and 
housekeeper, and in the company of the 
priest ana bachelor. 

Don Quixote, without^ waiting for a 
more fit occasion, immediately took the 
priest and bachelor aside, and brieflv told 
Uiem of his having been vanquished, and 
the obligation he liad consequently^ been 
laid under to abstain from the exercise of 
arms for the space of twelve months, 
which he said it was his intention strictly 
to observe, as became a true knight-errant 
He also told them of his determination to 
turn shepherd, and^ during^ the period of 
his recess to pass his^ time in the rural oo- 
crupations appertaining^ to that mode of 
life : that wnde thus innocently and vir- 
tooualy employed, he might give free 



scope to his thoughts of love. He then 
besought them, it they were fi«e from 
engagements of greater moment, to fol- 
low his example, and bear him company, 
addinff that it snould be his care to pro- 
vide tnem witJi sheep, and whatever was 
necessary to equip them as shepherds; 
and moreover, that his project had been 
so far matured, that he had alreadv chosen 
names that would suit them exactly. The 
priest having inquired what they were, he 
mformed him that the name he proposed 
to take himself was the shephenl Ouix- 
otiz ; the bachelor should be the snep- 
herd Carrascon ; and he, the curate, the 
shepherd Curiambro ; and Sancho Panza, 
the shepherd Panzino. 

This new madness of Don Quixote as- 
tonished his friends, but to prevent hW 
rambling as before, and hoping also that 9 
cure might in the meantime be ft)und foi 
hia malady, they entered into his new pra 
Ject, and expressed their entire approba^ 
tion of it, consenting also to be compan- 
ions of his rural life. ) *" This is excellent ! ' ' 
said the bachelor ; " it will suit me to a 
hair, for, as everybody knows, I am a 
choice poet, and shall be continually com- 
posing love ditties and pastorals to divert 
us as we range the flowery fields. But 
there is one important thing to be done, 
which is, that each of us snould choose 
the name of the shepherdess ^e intends 
to celebrate in his verses, and inscribe it 
on the bark of every tree he comes near, 
according to the custom of enamoured 
swains.' ''Certainly," said the knight, 
"that should be done: not that I have 
occasion to look out for a name, having 
the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, the 
glory of these banks, the ornament of 
these meads, the flower of beauty, the 
cream of gentleness, and lastly, the worthy 
subject of all praise, however excessive ! ' 

'That is true," said the priest ; " but 
as for us. we must look out snepherdesses 
of an interior stamp, and be content ; if 
they square not with our wishes, they may 
comer with them ; and when our inven- 
tion fi&ils us in the choice of names, we 
have only to apply to books^ and there we 
may be accommodated with Phillises, 
Amarillises, Dianas, Floridas, Galateas 
and Belisardas in abundance, which, \i 
they are goods for any man's penny, we 
mav pick and choose. If my mistress, or 
rather, my shepherdess, should be called 
Anna, I will celebrate her under the name 
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of Anarda ; and if SVanoes, I will call ber 
Francesina ; and if Lncy, Lncinda; and 
80 on : and if Sancho Panza make one of 
our fraternity, he may celebrate his wife 
Teresa Panza by the name of Tersona.** 
Don Quixote smiled at the turn given to 
the names ; the priest again commended 
his laudable resolution, and repeated his 
offer tojoin the party whenever the duties 
of his ranction would permit. Then they 
took their leave, entreating him to take care 
of his health by every means in his power. 

No sooner had his friends left him than 
the housekeeper and niece, who had been 
listening to their conversation, came to 
him. Bless me, undo!" cried the 
niece, *^ what has now got into your head ? 
When we thought you were coming to 
rtay at home, and live a quiet and decent 
life, you are about to entangle yourself in 
new mazes, and turn shepherd, forsooth 1 
— in truth, uncle, * the straw is too hard 
to make pipes of.' " Here the house- 
keeper put in her word. ''*' Lord, sir ! 
how is your worship to hc^ir the summer's 
heat and winter's piercing cold in the 
open fields? And the howling of the 
wolve»— ;Heaven bless us ! No, good sir, 
don't think of it; this is the business of 
stout men, who are bom and bred to it : 
—why, as I live, your worship would find 
it worse even than being a knight-errant. 
Look you, sir, take my advice — ^which is 
not given by one fall of bread and wine, 
but iasting, and with fifty years over my 
head — stay at home, look after your estate, 
go often to confession, and relieve the 
poor ; and if any ill come of it, let it lie 
at my door." 

*' Peace, daughters," answered Don 
Quixote, ** for I know my duty ; only help 
me to bed, for methinkis I am not very 
well ;^ and assure yourselves that whether 
a knight-errant or a shepherd-errant, I 
will not &il to provide for you, as you 
shall find by experience." The two good 
creatures^for they really were so — then 
carried him to bed, where they brought 
bin^ food, and attended upon him with 
all imaginable car& 



HOW BON QUIXOTE FELL SICK, HADE 
HIS WILL, AND DIED. 

As all human things, especiallv the 
fives of men, are transitory, ever advanc- 



ing from their beginning to theii dedine 
and final termination, and as Don Quix- 
ote was favored by no privilege of exemp- 
tion from the common fate, the period of 
his dissolution came — and when he least 
thought of it Whether that event was 
hastened by the melancholy occasioned hy 
the recollection of his defeat, or that his 
destined hour was come, true it is that he 
was seized with a fever which, after six 
days' confinement to his bed, terminated 
his mortal course. Durinj^ that time he 
was often visited by his fhends the priest, 
the bachelor and the barber ; and his 
trusty squire Sancho Panza never quitted 
his bedside. 

Supposing that the mortification of being 
vanquished and the disappointment of 
his hopes as to the restoration of Dulcinea 
were the causes of his present malady, 
thejr endeavored by all possible means to 
revive his spirits. The oachelor bid him 
be of ^ood courage, and to think soon of 
beginning their pastoral life, telUng him 
that he had already composed an eclogue 
on the occasion, which would eclipse all 
that Sannazarius had written, and that he 
had also bought of a shepherd of Quin- 
tanar two excellent do^ to guard the 
flock, the one called Barcmo ana the other 
Butron. Nevertheless, Don Quixote's 
dejection still continued ; it was therefore 
thought necessary to send for a physician, 
who, perceiving some unfavorable symp- 
toms m his pulse, advised his patient to 
look to his soul's nealth, for that of his 
body was in danger. Don Quixote heard 
this admonition with more tranauillity 
than those about himj for his house- 
keeper, his niece and his squire began to 
weep as bitterly as if he were already dead 
and laid out before their eyes. Grief and 
other troublesome cares, the doctor told 
them, had brought him to this pass. 

Don Quixote now feeling an inclination 
to sleep, desired that he might be left 
alone. They complied, and he slept full 
six hours at a stretch (as it is termed), so 
that the niece and housekeeper thought 
he would never awake more. At the end 
of that time, however, he awoke, and im- 
mediately exclaimed in an audible voice, 
'* Praised be Almighty God, who has 
vouchsafed me so great a blcssin^:! 
Boundless are His mercies ; nor can the 
sins of men either lessen or obstruct 
them!*\ 

The niece listened attentively to hei 
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ancle's words, for she tbooght she had 
pereeivcd in hini, especially since his ill- 
ness, more consistency than usual, and 
she said to him^ ^^What is it you say, 
sir? Haa anything extraordinary^ hap- 
pened ? What mercies and what sins do 
you speak of?" **Mvgood niece," re- 
plied Don Quixote, *Hhe mercies I mean 
are those which God hath, in this in- 
stance, heen pleased to show me, though 
my sins are so manv. My judgment is 
now clear and fireed trom the dark clouds 
of iterance with which the continual 
readmg of those detestable books of chiv- 
alry haa obscured it. I now see their ex- 
travagance and folly, and am only grieved 
that this discovery happens so late as to 
leave me no time to profit by such books 
as might improve ana enlighten my soul. 
I feel myseli, niece, at the point of death, 
and I woidd fain wash away the stain of 
madness, from my character ; for though 
in my life I have been deservedly ac- 
counted a lunatic, I earnestly desire that 
the truth thereof shall not be confirmed 
at my death. Gk), therefore, dear child, 
and call hither my good frienas the priest, 
the bachelor Sampson Garrasco, and Mas- 
ter Nicholas the barber, for I would fain 
make my confession and my will.'[ 

Fortunately, at that moment his three 
friends entered. As soon as Don Quixote 
saw them, he exclaimed, **Give me joy, 

SK>d gentlemen, that I am no longer Don 
uixote de la Mancha, but Alonzo Quix- 
ano, the same whom the world, for his 
fair and honest life, was pleased to sur- 
name the Otood, I am now an utter ene- 
my to Amadis de Guul and all his 
generation. ^ Now the senseless and pro- 
fane histories of knight-errantry are to 
me dis^ting and odious; I now ac- 
knowledge mv folly, and perceive the 
danger into which I was lea by reading 
them ; and now, through the mercy of 
Gk)d. and my own dear-bought experience, 
I abhor them." 

When his three friends heard him 
speak thus, they imagined that some new 
frenzy had seized him. ** What ! Signer 
Don Quixote," said the bachelor, ^^ now 
that we have news of the Lady Dulcinea 
being disenchanted, do you talk at this 
rater And now that we are just upon 
the point of becoming shepherds, to sing 
and live like princes,^ would you turn her- 
mit ? Think not of it — ^be yourself aeain, 
and leave these idle stones." **buch, 



indeed," replied Don Quixote, "were 
the stories that to me nave proved so 
baneful ; but my death, with Heaven's 
assistance, shall convert them to my good. 
I feel, good sirs, that death advances fast 
upon me ; let us, then, be serious, and 
bring me a confessor, and a notary to draw 
up m;^ will; for a man in my sUite must 
not trifle with his soul. Let the notary 
be sent for, I beseech you, while my 
friend here, the priest, is taking my con* 
fession." 

They looked at each other in surprise 
at his expressions, and, though still dubi- 
ous, they were inclined to believe him, 
and could not but regard as a fatal symp- 
tom this sudden change from madness to 
sanity. He then conversed again in so 
rational and Christian a manner, that no 
doubt remained of the perfect restoration 
of his intellect The priest desired all 
the rest to leave the room, and when 
alone, he received his confession. The 
bachelor went for the notary, and pres- 
ently after returned with him, followed 
by Sancho Panza, who, having learned 
from the bachelor the hopeless situation 
of his master, and seeing the niece and 
housekeeper in tears, also began to weep 
like the rest The priest, having taken 
his dying friend's confession, came out of 
the room, and told them that the good 
Alonzo Quixano was near his end, and 
certainly m his right senses ; he therefore 
advised them to go in, as it was full time 
that his will should be made. This sad 
intelligence opened still wider the sluices 
of grief, and torrents of tears issued from 
the swollen eyes of the housekeeper, his 
niece, and Sancho Panza his trusty squire, 
and iTom the bottom of their aggrieved 
hearts a thousand sighs and groans ; for, 
in truth, as it hath been said before, both 
while he was plain Alonzo Quixano and 
while he was Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
he was ever of an amiable disposition, and 
kind and affable in his behavior, so that 
he was beloved not onlv bv those of his 
own family, but by all who knew him. ^ 

The notary now entered the room with 
the others, and afler the preamble of the 
will had been written, and Don Quixote 
had disposed of his^ soul in the usual 
Christian forms, coming to the distribu- 
tion of his worldly goods, he clirectcd the 
notary to write^ as follows: namely— 
Item^ it is my will that, in regard to cer- 
tain moneys which Sancho Patiza, whom 
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in thewildness of my folly I called iny 
squire, has in his custody, there being be- 
tween him and me some reckonings, re- 
ceipts and disbursements, he shall not be 
charged with them, nor called to any ac- 
count for them ; but if, after he has paid 
himself, there should be an overplus, 
which will be but little, it shall be his 
own, and much good may it do him ; and 
if^ as in my distracted state I procured 
hmi the government of an island, I could, 
now that I am in my senses, procure him 
that of a kingdom, I would readily do it ; 
for the simplicity of his heart and the 
fidelity of his dealings well deserve it'' 
Then turning to Sancho, he said, ** For- 
give me, fiiend, for perverting thy under- 
standing, and persuading thee to believe 
that there were, and still are, knights- 
errant in the world " 

**Alas! good sir," replied Sancho, 
*^do not die, I pray you; but take my 
advice, and live many years ;^ for the 
greatest folly a man can commit in tliis 
world is to give himself up to death with- 
out anv ffood cause for it, but onlv fix>m 
melancholjr. Good your worship, be not 
idle, but rise and let us be going to the 
field, dressed like shepherds, as we agreed 
to do : and who knows but behind some 
bush or other we may find the Lady Dul- 
cinea disenchanted as fine as heart can 
wish ? If you pine at being vanquished, 
lay the blame upon me, ana say you were 
unhorsed because I had not duly girthed 
Rozinanto's saddle; and your worship 
must have seen in your books of chivalry 
that nothing is more common than for one 
knight to unhorse another, and that he 
who is vanquished to-day may be the con- 
queror to-morrow. * ' 

^' It is so, indeed,'' quoth the bachelor; 
'* honest Sancho is very much in the 
right " " Grentlemen ' * quoth Don Quix- 
ote, '^ let us proceed fair and softly ; look 
not for this year's birds in last year's 
nests. I was mad ; I am now sane : I 
was Don Quixote de la Mancha; I am 
now, as formerly, styled Alonzo Quixano 
the Good, and may my repentance and 
sincerity restore me to the esteem you 
once had for me I Now let the notary 
proceed. 

''Item, I bequeath to Antonia Quixano. 
my niece, here present, all my estate, real 
and personal, aiier the payment of aU my 
debts and legacies ; and the first to be 
iiacharged shall be the wages due to my 



housek^per for the time she has been in 
my service, and^ twenty ducats besides for 
a suit of mourning. 

^^' I appoint for my executors Signer the 
priest and Signer Bachelor Sampson Car- 
rasoo, here present^ Item, it is also my 
will that if Antonia Quixano mv niece 
should^ be inclined to marry, it snail be 
only with a man who, upon the strictest 
inquiry, shall be found to know nothine 
of Dooks of chivalry ; and in case it shaU 
appear that he is acq^uainted with such 
books,^ and that my niece, notwithstand- 
ing, will and doth marry nim, then shall 
she forfeit all I have bequeathed her, 
which my executors may dispose of in 

gious uses as thev think proper. And 
nally, I beseech the said gentlemen, my 
executors, that if haplv they should come 
to the knowledge of the author of a cer- 
tain history, dispersed abroad, entitled, 
' The Second Part of the Exploits of Don 
Quixote de la Mancha,' they will, in my 
name, most earnestly entreat him to par- 
don the occasion I have unwittingly given 
him of writing so many and suen gross 
absurdities as are contained in that book ; 
for I depart this life with a burden upon 
my conscience, for having caused the pub- 
lication of so much folly?' 

The will was then closed; and being 
seized with a fainting-fit, he stretehed 
himself out at length in the bed, at which 
aJl were alarmed and hastened to his as- 
sistance \ yet he survived three ^ days : 
often fainting during that time in the 
same manner, which never failed to cause 
much confusion in the house ; neverthe- 
less, the niece ate, the housekeeper drank 
and Sancho Panza consoled himself— for 
legacies tend much to moderate grief that 
nature claims for the deceased. At last, 
after receiving the sacrament, and making 
all such pious preparations, as well as ex- 
pressing his abhorrence, m strong and 
pathetic terms, of the wicked books by 
which he had been led astray, Don Quix- 
ote's last moment arrived. The notary 
was present^ and protested that he had 
never read m any book of chivalry of a 
knight-errant dying in his bed in so com- 
posed and Chnstian a manner as Don 
Quixote, who, amidst the plaints and 
tears of all present resigned his breath — 
I mean to say, he died. When the priest 
saw that he was no more, he desired the 
notary to draw up a certificate, stating 
that Alonzo Quixano, commonly called 
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Don Qnizote de la Mancha, had departed 
this life and died a natural death ; which 
testimonial he required, lest any other 
authors beside Cid Hamet Benen^eli 
should raise him irom the dead, and im- 
pose upon the world with their fabulous 
stories of his exploits. 

This was the end of that extraordinary 
gentleman of La Mancha, whose birth- 
place Cid Hamet was careful to conceal, 
that all the towns and Tillages of that 
province mi^ht contend for tne honor of 
having nroauoed him. as did the seven 
cities 01 Greece for the glory of giving 
birth to Homer. The lamentations of 
Sancho, the niece and the housekeeper 
are not here given, nor the new epitaphs 
on the tomb of the deceased knight, ex- 
cept the following one, composed by 
Sampson Garrasoo : 

Here lies the valiant cavalier 
Who never had a senHe of fear ; 
So high his matchless courage rose. 
He reckoned death among hia vanquished 
foes. 

Wrongs to redress his sword he drew, 
And many a caitiff giant slew ; 
His days of life though madness stained, 
In death his sober senses he regained. 

THE END OF PON QUIXOTE. 



THE LOST SPECTACLES. 

A country curate, visiting his flock, 
At old Rebecca's cottage gave a knock. 
'* Gbod morrow, dame, I mean not any libel. 
But in your dwelling have you got a Bible? *' 
"A Bible, sir?'' exclaimed she in a rage, 
"D*ye think Tve turned a Pagan in my 

age? 
Here, Judith, and run npstain, my dear, 
'Tis in the drawer, be quick and bring it 

here." 
The ffirl returned with Bible in a minute, ^ 
Not dreaming for a moment what was in it; 
When lo I on opening it at parlor door, 
Down fell her spectacles upon the floor. 
Amaz*d she stared, was for a moment dumb. 
But quick ezclaim*d, ''Dear sir, Fm glaa 

you're come. 
'Tls six years since these glasses first were 

lost, 
And I have miss'd 'em to my poor eyes' 

cost!" 
Then as the glasses to her nose she raised, 
f)be closed the Bible — saying, ''God be 

praised I" 



A GOOD ONE. 

^* Paddy, honey, will you buy my watch 
now?" 

'*And is it about selling your watch ye 
are, Mike?" 

*^Troth, itis, darlm'l" 

" What V>e price?" 

**Ten shillings and a mutchkin of the 
cvature." 

** Is the watch a dacent one ? " 

' * Sure and I' ve had it twenty years, and 
it never once desaved me." 

" Well, here's your tin ; now tell me, 
does it go well?" 

'^Beofad, an' it goes faster than any 
watch in Connau^ht, Munster, Ulster, or 
Leinster, not bamng Dublin." 

^* Bad luck to ye, Mike, you have taken 
me in. Didn't you say it never desaved 
you?" 

** Sure an' I did — nor did it — ^for I never 
depmded on U.^* 



A Warning TO Wives.— The police 
took up a prominent citizen in a saa state 
of mental aberration the other day, and 
after restoring him, learned that he prob- 
ablv lost bis mind in trying to remember 
and deliver the^ P.artin^ message of his 
wife, who, on kissing hmi good-by in the 
morning, told him to *^go to the dress- 
maker and tell her that she (the wife) had 
changed her mind, and would have the 
watered silk made up instead of the pop- 
lin, and be sure and tell her," said the 
wire, '' that if she thinks it would look 
better with ten bias flounces without puff- 
ing, and box-plaiting below the equator, 
which should be gathered in hem-stitched 
gudgeons up and down the seams, with 
^sset-stitch between, she can make it up 
m that way, instead of fluting the bobinett 
insertion, and piecing out with point ap« 
plique, as I suggested yesterday. 

A Nice Sense of Propriety. —The 
Teutonic tailor of a Pennsylvania village 
having married a second wife indecently 
soon after the funeral of the first, the 
young men of the place notified their dis' 
approval by a tin-horn serenade during 
tne^ progress of the weddin^^ feast The 
indignant man expostulated m the follow- 
ing style: *^I say poys, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselfs to be making all dia 
noise ven der vas a funeral here so soon I " 
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♦TALES FROM THE "DECAM- 
EllON" OF BOCCACCIO. 

[QiovANNi BoooAocio, boTO in Parlfl, 1313, died at 
Gertaldo, Val d*£laa, 2lst December, 1376. He wm 
the eon of a merchant of Florence, and in that cttj he 
was educated. He may be regarded a> the ikther of 
Italian proee ; and he waa the author of the flnt ro- 
mantic and chiralroua poem written in the Italian lan- 
guage. La Tnridt, the ful^eot bring the fabuloua ad- 
Tentnrea of Theseua. From the TeteiiU Chaucer bor> 
rowed the materials of his KnigkCB 3Vtl«. The most 
Important of Boccaccio*s prose works is the Deeetmenm, 
which was written at the desire of Queen Joan of 
Naples. It is a series of one hundred tales, supposed 
to be narrated by seren ladies and three gentlemen, 
who hare fled to a country house to escape the plague 
which visited Florence in 1348. The intrigues of lovers 
form the chief element of the stories, and the details 
of the greater number display a licentious freedom of 
manners. Several <^ the tales, however, are pure and 
interesting. One of the important labors which Boo> 
sacdo accomplished was the cellection of a valuable 
library of Greek and Latin classics. The library was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire about a oentniy after 
his death.] 

A PLAIN, HONIST IfAN, BT A OASUAL 
JEST, VERT BHREWDLY REPROVES THE 
HYPOCRIST OF THE CLERGY. 

Emilia, whose turn came next (tbe 
witty reproof ^ven by the marchioness to 
the kinff of France being approved by 
the whole assembly), began in this man- 
ner: I mW not conceal a most stinging 
reproof given b^ an honesty simple man 
to a most sordid and avancious monk, 
which you will both commend and laugh at. 

There was, not lon^ since, a iriar be- 
longing to the Inquisition, who, though 
he labored much to^ be righteous and 
lealous for the Christian faith, had yet a 
much keener ^e after those who had faH 

Surses than aiier those who held hetero- 
oz opinions. By his great diligence in 
this way he soon found out a person better 
stored with money than sense. This man, 
not so much out of profaneness as want 
of thought, and perhaps overheated with 
liquor into the bargain, unluckily said to 
one of his companions that he had better 
wine than Christ himself ever drank. 
This was reported to the inquisitor, and 
he, understanding that the man's estate 
was large, and that he was full of money, 
sent all his myrmidons, had him seizea, 
and began a prosecution, not so much with 
a design to amend him in matters of faith 
as to ease him of part of his money, as 
be soon did. The man being brought 

•Selected by 



before him, he inquired whether that was 
true which had^ been alleged agunst him. 
The poor man immediatelv answered that 
it was, and told him in wnat manner the 
words were si>oken. Thereupon the 
most holy inquisitor (devoted to St John 
with the golden beara) retorted : ^ ' What 1 
dost thou make Christ a drunkard, and 
curious in the choice of wines, like com- 
mon sots and frequenters of taverns ? and 
now wouldst thou excuse it as a small 
matter? It may seem so to thee ; but I 
tell thee, should I proceed with the rigor 
of lustice, thou wouldst be burnt alive lor 
it' With these and such-like words, as 
if he had to do with a downright atheist, 
he so terrified the poor wretch that he was 
forced to have recourse to a little of St 
John's golden grease — a most sovereign 
remedy (.although it be not mentioned by 
Gralen in his book of medicines) against 
the pestilential avarice of the clergy, espe- 
cially of the lesser friars, who are forbid- 
den the use of money. With that un- 
guent the poor man anointed the inquisi- 
tor's hands to such purpose that the fire 
and faggot with whicn he had been threat- 
ened were changed into a cross, which, 
being jrellow and black, seemed like a 
banner designed for the holy land. The 
money being paid, he was to stay there 
for some time, being ordered, by wav of 
penance, to hear mass in the church of 
the holy cross every morning, to visit the 
inquisitor also at dinner-time, and to do 
nothing the rest of the day but what he 
commanded ; all which he performed 
punctually. One morning it nappened 
that, dunng mass, the gospel was read, 
wherein were these words: *^You shall 
receive a hundred for one, and so pos- 
sess eternal Hfe;" words of which he 
kept fast hold in his memory. That same 
day he waited on the inquisitor at dinner- 
time, as he had been commanded, and the 
latter asked him whether he had heard 
mass that morning. ** Yes, sir." replied 
the man very reaaily. ^*Hast tnou heard 
anything therein," quoth the inauisitor, 
'^ as to which thou art doubtful or acsirous 
to ask any questions ? " * * No, surely, ' ' 
said the honest man, '^and I believe all 
that I have heard most steadfastly ; only 
one thing I remember, which occasions 
great pity in me for you and the rest of 
your brethren as to what will become of 
you in the other world." **And what 
are those words which make you pity us 

George Gebbie. 
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80 much?'* *'0, good sir/' said the 
man, **do you remember the words of 
the gospel : * You shall receive a hundred 
for one*?'; ';Well, what of them/' 
qnoth. the inquisitor. ^^ I will tell you, 
sir. Ever since I have been here have I 
seen sometimes one and sometimes two 
great caldrons of broth given out of 
your great abundance every day to the 

Eoor, after you and your brethren have 
eon sufficiently regaled. Now, if for 
cveiv one of these you are to receive a 
hundred, vou will aU of you be drowned 
in broth. This set the whole table in a 
roar, and the inquisitor was quite con- 
founded, knowing it to be a satire upon 
their great hypocrisy ; and were it not that 
he had been much olamed for his former 
prosecution, he would have given the 
man more trouble: he ordered him, 
therefore, in a rage, to go about his busi- 
ness and not come near nim any more. 



MARTELLINO, FEIGNINa TO BE A CRIPPLE, 
PRETENDS TO BE CURED BT BEING LAID 
UPON THE BODT OF SAINT ARRIQO ; 
BUT HIS ROQUERT BEING DISCOVERED, 
HE GETS 80UNDLT BEATEN, AND IS 
AFTERWARDS APPREHENDED, AND IN 
DANGER OF BEING HANGED, BUT ES- 
CAPES AT LAST. 

There Uved, not long since, at Triers a 
Grerman called Arrigo, who was a poor 
man and served as a porter, when any 
one pleased to employ nim ; yet was he 
reputed a person of a ffood life ; on which 
account (whether it be true or false I 
know^ not) it was affirmed by the people 
of Triers that, at the very instant of his 
death, the bells of the ^;reat church rang 
of their own accord, which was accounted 
a miracle, and all declared that this Arrigo 
was a saint Thev flocked to the hoose 
where the corpse lay and carried it as a 
sanctified booy to the great church; 
bringing thither the halt, mme and blind, 
in expectation that, by the touch of it, 
they would all recover. In so mat a 
concourse of people, it happen^ that 
three of our own city arrivea there, one 
of whom was named Stecchi, another 
Martellino, and the third Marchese \ per- 
sons^ that frequented the courts of pnnces, 
to divert them as buffoons and mimics. 
Having none of them ever been there 



before, and seeing the great crowd of 
people running from all parts of the dty, 
they were much surprised ; and^ hearing 
the cause, they were verv desirous of 
seeing the corpse. They left their bag- 
gage, therefore, at the inn, and Marchese 
said, *^ We will see this saint ; but I do 
not know how we shall contrive to get 
near enough, for the street is full of sol- 
diers and persons in arms, whom the gov- 
ernor has stationed there to prevent any 
tumult ^ in the city : and, besides, the 
church is so thronged with people that it 
will be impossible to get in. * Martellino, 
who was eager to be a spectator, replied, 
*'I will find a way, notwithstanding, to 
get dose to the very body.'* "How.*' 
said Marchese, "is that possible? *' " Til 
tell you," answered Martellino: *' I in- 
tend to comiterfeit a cripple, whilst thou 
Shalt support me on one nde and Stecchi 
on the other, as if I were unable to walk 
by myself, bringing me towards the saint 
to be cured ; and you will see eveiybody 
make way for us to go on. " 

The otner two were much pleased with 
the contrivance, and they all went ac- 
cordingly into a private place, where Mar- 
tellino distorted nis hands, fingers, arms, 
legs, mouth, eyes, and his whole counte- 
nance in suca a manner that it was fnekt- 
fal to behold \ and nobody that saw nim 
would have imagined but that he was 
really so lamed and deformed. Being car- 
ried in that guise by Marchese and Steo- 
chij they directed their way to the church, 
crying out in a most piteous manner all 
the^ way to make room for Grod's sake I 
which the people did with great readi- 
In a little time they attracted the 



ness. 



eyes of every one, and the general cry 
was. Room I room! till at length they 
came where the body of St Arrigo lay. 
Martellino was then taken finom his friends 
by some persons that stood around and 
laid all alons upon the body, to the end 
that he might, oy that means, receive the 
benefit of a cura^ All the people's eyes 
were now upon him, expecting the events 
when he, wno was master of nis business, 
first began to stretch his fingers, then his 
hands, afterwards his arms, and at last 
his whole body ; whidi. when the people 
aw, they set up such snouts in praise of 



saw. 



St Arrigo that a clap of thunder would 
hardly have been noticed in the din. 

Now it happened that a Florentine was 
not fiur off, who, knowing MarteUino very 
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well (not while his body was distorted, 
but after his pretended cure), burst out 
laughing, and cried, ^* Good Ood ! who 
would not have taken him to have been 
really a cripple?*' ^ Some of the by- 
stanaers, hearing this, immediately saia, 
**And was he not so?'* "No," an- 
swered the other, ''as Qod is my judge, 
he was always as straight as any person 
here ; but he has the art, as jou have 
now seen, of turning his body mto what 
shape he pleases." 

There needed nothing more to set them 
all on fire ; they therefore pressed on most 
violently, dying out to '' seize the villain, 
that blasphemer of Gfod and his saints, 
who, beinff no wise disordered, comes 
here to make a jest of our saint and us." 
Whereupon they dragged him by the 
hair of the heEtd and threw him upon the 
ground, kicking him and tearing the 
clothes off his oack ; nor was there one 
that did not endeavor to give him a blow, 
whilst Martellino kept' civing out for 
Grod^s sake to have merqy ; but all to no 
purpose, for the blows fell thicker and 
faster upon him. 

Marchese and Steochi now began to be 
in some pain for themselves, and, not 
daring to help him, they criea out with 
the multitude, ''Kill hun! kill him!" 
contriving all tne time how to set him out 
of their hands : nevertheless, ne had cer- 
tainly been murdered but for the follow- 
ing expedient Marchese, knowing that 
the officers of justice were at the door, 
ran to the lieutenant that commanded, 
crying out, "Help, sir, help! for God's 
sake ; here's a fel ow that has picked my 
pocket of a hundred florins ; I beg you 
will^ assist me^ in getting them back 
again." And immeaiately twelve of the 
sergeants ran to where Martellino was in 
the utmost jeopardy, and with the great- 
est difficulty got him away, all trodden 
under foot and bruised as he was, and 
carried him to the palace, followed by 
many of the people who had been in- 
censed against him, and who, now hear- 
ing that he was taken up for a cut-purse, 
and seeing no other way of revenging 
themselves, declared that they had also 
been robbed by him. 

On hearing these complaints, the judge, 
who was an ill-tempered man, took him 
aside and examined him ; whilst Martel- 
lino answered him in a jesting manner, 
making no account of their accusations. 



This so incensed the judee that he 
ordered him to be tied by the neck and 
soundly lashed, that he might make him 
confess the crimes he was charged with, 
in order to hang him aflerwaras. Mar- 
tellino being, therefore, bound down to 
the ground^ and the judge asking him 
if those thmgs with whidi he was ac- 
cused were true, and telling him it would 
be in vain to deny them, he made answer, 
"Mv lord, I am ready to confess the 
truth; but please first to order all my 
accusers to say when and where I robbed 
them, and I will then tell you trulv what 
I am guilty of, and what not The 
judge readily consented, and, having 
summoned some of them before^ him, one 
said he had picked his pocket eight days 
ago, another four days, and some averred 
that he had robbed them that same day. 
Martellino replied: "My lord, they are 
all liars ; for 1 had not been here many 
hours (and would to God I had never 
come at all !) before I went to view this 
saint, where I got abused as you now see. 
That this is true, the officer who keeps 
your book of presentations, as also my 
landlord, will testify for me ; therefore, 1 
beseech you not to torture and put me to 
death at the instance of these people." 

When Marchese and Steochi heard 
what passed before the judge, and that 
their mend was severely handled, they 
began to be in great fear about him, say- 
ing to themselves that they had taken 
him out of the frying-pan to throw him 
into the fire ; and they ran from place to 
place to find out their landlord, whom 
they acquainted with what had happened. 
The landlord, laughing heartily at their 
story, took them to one Alexander Ago- 
lanti, a person of great interest in the 
cit^j to whom they related the whole 
affiur, entreating him to have pity on 
poor Martellino. Alexander, after much 
laughter, went to the governor of the 
town and prevailed upon him to have 
MarteUino Drought into his presence. 
The messenger that went for him found 
him standing before the judge in his 
shirt, all terrified because his worship 
would hear nothing in his favor, having 
an aversion, perhaps, to our country 

geople, and being probably resolved to 
ang him at all events : and he refused 
to deliver him up till he was compelled. 
Martellino, being brought before the gov- 
ernor, told him everything that had hap- 
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pen^d, and entreated him, as a special 
tavor, that he would let him go, saying 
that, till he came to Florence, ne should 
always think he had the rope ahout his 
neck. The governor was highly diverted 
with the story, and, ordering every one 
of the three a suit of apparel, they 
escaped, heyond all their hopes, from the 
most imminent danger and got nome safe 
and sound 



{ 



FBL4B ALBERT HAKES A WOMAN BE- 
LIEVE THAT AN ANQEL IS IN LOVE 
WITH HER, AND IN THAT SHAPE DE- 
CEIVES HER. AFTERWARDS, FOR FEAR 
OF HER RELATIONS, HE THROWS HIM- 
SELF OUT OF THE WINDOW, AND TAKES 
SHELTER IN A POOR MAN'S HOUSE, 
WHO EXPOSES HIM THE NEXT DAT IN 
THE PUBLIO BIARKET-PLACE, IN THE 
FORM OF A WILD ^lAN, WHEN HE IS 
DISCOVERED BT TWO FRIARS AND PUT 
INTO PRISON. 

The story related hy IlammettA drew 
tears several times from the eyes of all the 
company; but it being now nnished, the 
king, looking mveljr. said, *^ I would 
have given my life willingly to have en- 
joyol out half the pleasure which those 
overs met with. Nor need you wonder 
at that, because I undergo a thousand 
deaths daily, without the least pleasure 
whatever in return. But, lettinjg my for- 
tune alone for the present, it is my will 
that Pampinea proceed ; wno, if she ffoes 
on as well as Fiammetta has begun, I shall 
expect to receive some small degree of 
comfort more to my affliction.'' Pam- 
pinea, finding herself fixed upon for the 
next novel, and having more reg^ard to 
the inclination of the company, which she 
very well knew, than to the kind's com- 
mand, and being more desirous of divert- 
ing them than or satisfying his melancholy 
temper, chose a novel which should make 
them laugh, though she still kept to the 
subject proposed : ^ It is a common saying, 
said she, tnat a wicked man, who has the 
reputation of being virtuous and good, 
may do many things, and nobody believe 
it This affords ample matter for dis- 
course, and a fit handle for me to show 
how great the hypocrisy is of some of the 
religious, who have their garments lonj^ 
ana large; their faces made pale artifici- 
ally, and on purpose; their language so 



meek and humble, to get men's goods 
from them ; yet are sour and harsh enough 
in reproving thein of vic^ of which they 
themselves are guilty ; whilst they pretend 
that they merit heaven just as much by 
receiving, as the others do by giving. Who 
also, not as if they were to get thither by 
their own endeavors, but as though they 
were the possessors and lords of it, por- 
tion out to every person that di^ a better 
or a worse place therein, according to the 
amount of money bequeathed to them ; 
thus deceiving themselves, in the first 
place, if they really mean what they say, 
and afterwards those who put their trust 
in them. Of whom, mignt I have the 
liberty of speaking all I know, I could 
quickly disclose to many simple people, what 
wickedness is too often concealed under 
that holy habit. I could wish, however, 
that the same success might attend the 
hypocrisy of them all, as befell a certain 
mar, who was concerned in some of the 
brat families in Venice; the relation of 
which may prove some diversion to you, 
after your grief for the death of (rhis- 
mond. 

There lived at Imola a man of a very 
bad life, called Berto della Massa, whose 
evil deeds had gained him such a charac- 
ter there, that nobody could believe him 
even when he spoke tne truth. Finding, 
therefore, that all his quirks and cunning 
would stand him in no further stead at Im- 
ola, he removed, in a kind of despair, to 
Venice, the common receptacle of every 
sort of wickedness, and resolved to man- 
age matters in a quite different manner 
from what he had done; and, as if he 
felt some remorse of conscience for his 
past life, pretending also to be seized with 
uncommon zeal and devotion, he turned 
friar, calling himself Father Albert of 
Imola. In this habit he seemed to lead a 
mighty sanctified life, highly commending 

Senance and abstinence, and eating no 
esh and drinking no wine * but then it 
was when he could get neither to please 
him. Besides this, when he was officiating 
at the altar at any time, if he saw he was 
taken notice of by many people, he would 
be sure to weep over our Saviour's pas- 
sion, having tears enough at command 
whenever he chose. In short, what with 
his preaching and crying together, he had 
so far insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the people of Venice, that there 
was scarcely a will made but ne was left 
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executor; lie had the care also and dis- 
posal of many people's money ; and was 
adviser and confessor to the greatest nart 
both of the men and women * so that nom 
a wolf he^ became the shepherd, and the 
fame of his sanctity was greater than ever 
was that of St Francis. 

Now it hapi)ened that a vain, simple 
lady, named Lisetta da Ca Quirino, wife 
to a merchant, who was going a voyage to 
Flanders, came one dav^ with some other 
women, to confess to this holy fiiar : and 
being asked, as she was confessing, if she 
had a lover, she replied, patting on an 
angry countenance, ^ What I father, have 
you no eyes in your head ? Where do you 
see a woman so handsome as myself? I 
could have lovers enough ; but my beauty 
is designed for none of them ; it is fit only 
to appear in heaven itself." And many 
more things she said of the same sort, 
enough to me any one a surfeit to hear 
them. ^ Fauier Albert immediately saw 
her blind side and thought her fit game 
for his net, but deferred using any flatter- 
ing speeches till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. To show himself, however, noly 
for that time, he began to reprove her, 
telling her all this was vun-glory. and so 
forth. The lady, in return, callea him a 
brute, and told him he could not distin- 
guish beauty when he saw it He then, 
not to provoke her too far, took her con- 
fession, and dismissed her. 

A Httlc time after, taking a friend with 
him whom he could trust to the house, he 
went with her to one side of the hall, 
where nobody could see them, and falling 
down upon his knees, said, Madame, I 
must be^, for Heaven's ^e, that you 
will forgive me for blaspheming your 
beauty, as I did last Sunday : since I was 
BO chastised the following niffnt for it, that 
I could not rise out of my Bed before to- 
day." "And who," quoth the foolish 
lady, *' chastised you in that manner?" 
**I win tell you. As I was saying my 
prayers that night, as usual, suddenly a 
great light shone around me. I turned 
about to see what it was, and beheld a 
beautiful youth, with a staff in his hand, 
who took hold ef my hood, threw me 
down upon the floor, and beat me in such 
a manner that I was almost killed. Upon 
my asking what all that was for, he made 
answer. Because thou didst so saucily 

S resume to reprove the celestial beauty of 
ladame Lisetta, whom I love above all 



things in the world.* 'And who are 
your I demanded. *I am the angd 
Grabriel. ' he replied. * 0, m^ Lord, ' then 
said I, I beseech you to forgive me.* He 
answered, 'I do forgive thee, upon condi- 
tion that thou goest the very first oppor- 
tunity to her, and obtain her pardon : and 
unless she thinks fit to excuse thee, I shall 
return, and give thee such discipline asj 
thou snalt feel as lon/o; as thou shaJt live.' , 
What he said more Idare not speak, un- j 
less I have your forgiveness." ^ * 

My lady windbag, who had something 
of a sweet tooth in her head, save ear to 
this ridiculous story, and said, ^ I told you. 
Father Albert^ that my beauties were of 
the celestial kmd; I am aony for what 
you have suffered, and forgive you, if you 
will tell me truly what the angel said be- 
sides." "Thatlwill," said he ; "but one 
thin^ I must enjoin jou, namely, that you 
tell it to no person hving, unless you have 
a mind to ruin all; for you are certainly 
the happiest woman upon the face of the 
earth. This angel Gabriel told me, then, 
that he had such a regard for you, that he 
should frequently have come to pass the 
night with you. if he thought you would 
not be too much terrified. He bid me tell 
you, therefore, that he should come some 
night, and stay awhile with you ; and see- 
ing that he is an angel, and that you could 
not touch him if he were to come in that 
shape, he will put on a human appearance 
for your sake, and would know mm you 
when you would choose to see him, and 
whose form and person ]rou would have 
him assume. ' ' The conceited woman said 
she was very happy to hear that the angel 
Gabriel loved her, for indeed she loved 
him, and never failed to set up a full can- 
dle wherever she saw him painted. At 
any hour he might please to come he should 
be welcome, and would find her alone in 
her chamber: but on this condition, that 
he should not forsake her for the Virgin 
Mary, of whom it was said he was very 
fond ; and, indeed, so it appeared, for he 
was everywhere to be seen on his knees 
before her. Furthermore, he might come 
in any form he pleased, provided he did 
not frighten her. "Madame," said the 
fiiar, you talk very sensibly, and I will 
arrange with him as you desire ; but I 
have a ereat favor to beg, which wiU cost 
you nothing ' it is that he may put on my 
person. I will tell you why I ask this. It 
IS because he will take my soul out of my 
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body and put it in paradise, and will enter 
into me : and as long as he is with you, so 
long will my soul be in paradise. ^^I 
consent with all my heart answered she ; 
^*it will be some amends for the blows you 
have received" **Bnt," said he, **the 
door must be open, otherwise, as he comes 
in human shape, he would not be able to 
enter your house. "^ She promised it 
should be done. Friar Albert then took 
leave of her, and she remained in such a 
transcendent state of exaltation that she 
did not know which way she walked, and 
thouj^ht every moment a year till the angel 
Gkbriel should come to her. 

By wav of preparation for the part he 
had to play that night, Friar Albert forti- 
fied himself with lots of good things ; and, 
when it was dark, he went with a com- 
panion to the house of a woman, who 
used to accommodate him when he had 
such affairs on hand. Having there put 
on his angelic accoutrements, ne went to 
the lady's house, found the door on the 
latch, and stepped up into her chamber. 
When Lisetta oeheld that shining white 
apparition, she knelt down before it * the 
angel gave her his benediction, raised her 
from the ground, and made a sign to her 
to go to bed. She obeyed with oheerfol 
alacrity, and the angel lay down beside his 
votary. Friar Albert was a fine, lively fel- 
low; and between whiles he told her many 
things of the glories of heaven. Just be- 
fore daybreak he went away as he had 
come, afler making arrangements for his 
return, and rejoined his comrade. 

As soon as Lisetta had dined, she set 
off with her companion to see Friar Albert, 
and told him all aboiit the angel Gabriel, 
what she had heard from him about the 
glories of heaven, how he was made, and a 
thousand marvellous stories of her own in- 
vention. After much talk, Madame Lis- 
etta went home ; and the angelic Francis- 
can continued his visits to her for a long 
time without impediment ; but at last her 
sillv babble spoiled all. 

One day it chanced that, being with an 
acquaintance, the conversation turned on 
female beauty, and Lisetta, to exalt her- 
self above aU others, must needs say, ^^ If 
you but knew what a conquest I have made, 
you would say no more about other 
women.*' Her friend, who was eager to 
draw her out, replied, ** That may be very 
true ; and yet anybody but m^rself might 
hesitate to believe it, not knowing who is 
VOL. v.— w. H. 



the person in question." *'I ought not 
to name him," said the vain creature. 
^^ but as I have no secrets from you. I will 
tell you that it is the angel Gabriel ; and 
he loves me better than himself, as the 
finest woman to be found^ so he tells me. 
in the whole world or withm the lagoons. ' 
The friend could hardly help ^ laughing 
out, but refrained that she might hear 
more. '*By my faith, my dear," she 
said, ^^ if the angel Gabriel is your lover, 
and told you this, of course he knows best ; 
but I had no iaea that angels did such 
things. " ^^ You were mistaken, my dear, 
I give you my word my husband's but a 
fool to him ; and he tells me that they 
make love in heaven just the same as here, 
but that he fell in love with me because 
there is none equal to me up there ' nay, 
he comes down very often to be with me ; 
what do you say to that?" 

It seemed an age to the friend till she 
could get away from Lisetta and have her 
fill of laughter. In the evening she had 
a bevy of ladies at an entertainment, and 
told tnem the whole story. They, again, 
told it to their husbands and to other 
ladies, and these to more, so that in less 
than two days it was known all over Ven- 
ice, lisetta's brothers-in-law heard of it 
amongst the rest, and without sajdng a 
word to her on the subject, they kept 
watch for several nights together to dis- 
cover this angel and see if he could fly. 
Some inkling of the matter also reached 
the ears of Friar Albert, and one night he 
went to reprimand her for making it pub- 
lic, but had no sooner got into the apart- 
ment, and stripped himself, than he heard 
the brothers-in-law at the door. Jump- 
ing up at once, and seeing no other way 
to escape, he opened the casement that 
was over the pre^t canal, and threw him- 
self directlv into it Ajb the water was 
deep, and ne was a good swimmer, he re- 
ceiveid no harm : ana espjdng a house on 
the other side, with the door open, he 
rushed into it^and entreated the honest 
man to save his life, telling him a^ thou- 
sand lies concerning the reason of his com- 
ing there in that manner, and at that time. 
The man, being moved with pity, and hav- 
ing some business which callol nim away 
for a time, desired him to go into his bed. 
and lie there till he should return ; he then 
locked him up in the house, and went 
about his business. The brothers-in-law,, 
upon coming into the lady^s chamber, 
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found tliat the angel Grabriel had left his 
wings there, and flown away without them. 
They gave her, therefore, a tremendous 
ratinff, and left her disconsolate, canying 
off the angel's implements along with 
them. 

In the meantime, the sun having risen, 
the man had repaired to the Rialto, where 
he heard the wnole story how the an^el 
Gtibriel had been to spend the night with 
Madonna Lisetta, and how he was discov- 
ered by her relations, and forced to leap 
into the canal, and nobody knew what was 
become of him ; whence the cottager con- 
cluded it must be the same man that he 
had safe and fast at home. Finding, upon 
his return, that this was the fact, after 
some discourse together, he made the friar 
send home for five hundred ducats, threat- 
ening otherwise to deliver him up to the 
woman's friends. When the money was 
brought, and the friar was desirous of get- 
ting away, the honest man said to him, 
** isee no way for your esca^^ but one. 
To-day we make a great rejoicing, when 
one person is to bring a man clothed like 
a bear, another like a wild man, and so on ; 
and in that manner people are to come 
nnder different disguises into St Mark's 
Place, as to a hunt ; and when the diver- 
sion is over, every man leads away the 
person that ne brings, to what quarter he 
pleases. Now, if, before any one knows 
that you are here, you will consent to be 
led in one of those disguises, I will carry 

fou afterwards where you will ; otherwise 
do not see how you can get away with- 
out being observed; for the relations, 
guessing that you are somewhere here- 
abouts, are everywhere unon the scout 
for you." This seemed a nard sentence 
to the iriar ; but his fear of being discov- 
ered was so great, that he at last consented. 
Accordingly he was besmeared all over 
with honey, and covered with feathers ; a 
chain was put about his neck, and a mask 
upon his face, with a great stick in one 
hand and a couple of butcher's mastiffs 
in the other ; and a man was privily sent 
before to the Rialto, to make public pro- 
clamation, that all who had a mind to see 
the an^el so much talked of might repair 
to St Mark's Place : which was a Vene- 
tian trick at best 

When that was done. Father Albert 
was led forth, and all the way as he was 
carried along there was a great outay of 



the people, wondeiug what thing it was : 
and heing brought into the great souare. 
what with the people that rollowea, ana 
those that flocked thither upon hearing 
the proclamation, the crowd was im- 
mensely great The fellow then tied his 
wild man to a pillar^ pretending to wait 
till the sport be^ui ; m the meantime, as 
he was bedaubed with honey, the flies and 
wasps began to grow exceedingly trouble- 
some to him. Perceiving, at last, the 
square sufficiently crowded, under a pre- 
tence of turning his wild man loose, the 
man took off the mask, and said, ^'Gen- 
tlemen, as I find we are to have no other 
sport to-day, I intend to show you the 
an^l who comes down from Heaven 
o' nights to comfort the Venetian ladies." 
No sooner was the mask removed than 
all present recognized Father Albert, and 
there was a most terrible outcry against 
him, every one pelting him with what- 
ever filth came to their hands, till at length 
the news reached the convent, when two 
of his brethren came, and, throwing a 
gown over him, carried him away with the 
utmost difficulty to their monastery, where 
he was thrown into prison and ended his 
da^s in a miserable manner. Thus did 
this man's hypocrisy and wickedness meet 
with their due reward : and may the like 
fate attend all his kino. 

[The nameroQS tales founded on thnt species of se- 
duction practised by Alberto da Iinola nmy have orig- 
inated in the incident related in all the romances con- 
cerning Alexander the Great, where Nectanebus pre- 
dicts to Olympias that she is destined to have a mm by 
Ammon, uid afterwords enjoys the queen under the 
appearance of that divinity. But they have more 
probably been derived from the story relat4«d by Jo- 
sephus (lib. xviii. c. xiii) of Muiidns, a Koman knight 
in the reign of Tiberius, who haring fallen in luve with 
^ulina, wife of Satuniinus, bril«d a pHestem of isis, 
to whose worship Paulina was addicted, to inform her 
that the god Anabis, being enamoured of her cliarms, 
had desired her to come to him. In the evening she 
accordingly proceeded to the temple, where she was met 
by Munuus, who personated the Egyptian divinity. 
Next morning she boasted of her interview with Aiuibis 
to all her acquaintance, wlio suiqiectcd some trick of 
priestcraft ; and the deceit havinic come to the knowl- 
edge of Tiberius, he ordered the temple of Isis to be 
demolished, and her priests to be crucifletl. Similar 
deceiitiims are also common in Eiutem stories. Thus, 
in tlie History of Maiek, in the •'Pei-sian Tales," the 
adventurer of that name, under the semblance of M*- 
homet, seduces the ]*riucess of Uaxna. A fraud of the 
nature of that employed by Alljerto da Imola is fre- 
quent in the French novels and romances, as in 
"L'Amant SaUtmandre," and the*' Sylph Husband,** 
of Marmontel. It is also said to have been oftener than 
once practised in France, in real life, as appears fh>m 
the well-known caae of Father Ounard and MUa. 
OMUAre.J 
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1 LADY, UNDER PRETENCE OP CONFESS- 
ING, AND A PURE CONSCIENCE, BEING 
IN LOVE WITH A YOUNO GENTLEMAN, 
HAKES A SANCTIFIED FRIAR BRING 
THEM TOGETHER, WITHOUT HIS KNOW- 
ING ANYTHING OF HER INTENTION. 

The boldness and great subtlety of the 
groom having been as much commended 
as the kuig*s extraordinarsr discretion, Fil- 
omena, at the queen* s desire^ next be^an 
as follows : I design to acquaint you with 
a trick that a certain lady put upon a 
grave ^ar, which will be so much the 
more a^eeable to us lay people, as such 
folk thmk themselves both better and 
wiser than the rest of mankind, whereas 
they are quite the reverse, being for the 
most part persons who are unable to raise 
themselves in the world, and therefore 
fall back upon a profession which insures 
their being fed like swine. I shall tell 
this story then, ladies^ in compliance with 
the order I have received, and show you 
that even the clergy themselves, to whom 
we over-credulous women yield too im- 
plicit a faith, may be, and often are, 
tricked and imposed on, not by men only, 
but even by our own sex. 

In our city (more fiill of craft and de- 
ceit than of fnendship and faithful deal- 
ing) there lived not long since a lady, who, 
in point of beauty, high-bred deportment, 
ana subtle wit, was not inferior to any 
of her sex ; her name, as well as that of 
every other oerson concerned m this 
novel, I shall beg leave to conceal, out of 
regard to some persons who might be of- 
fended, but who^ may now let the story 
pass with a smile. This lady knowing 
nerself to be nobljr descended, and being 
married to a clothier,^ could^ by no means 
bring down her spirit, which made her 
look upon a tradesman, however rich he 
might be, as unworthy to mate with a 
gentlewoman. She saw with disgust that 
her husband, for all his wealthy had not 
the least understanding in anything out of 
his own business, and she determined not 
to admit of his embraces any farther than 
she was obliged, but to m^e choice of a 
gallant that should be more worthy of her. 
Accordingl}^ she fell in love with a gentle- 
man of suitable years, to that degree, 
that unless she saw him every day, she 
could get no rest at night But he, know- 
ing nothing of the matter, had not the 
least regard to her; whilst she was so 



cautious that she would trust neither to 
letters nor messages for fear of danger. 
Finding, however, that the object of ner 
choice was much acquainted with a cer- 
tain ftiar, one of a gross person, yet es- 
teemed by all as a very religious man, she 
judged that he would be the fittest agent 
to go between^ her and her lover. After 
maturely considering which would be the 
best method to take, she went one day to 
that church to which the inar belonged, 
and having called him aside, she told nim 
that, when he was at leisure, she had a 
mind to confess. 

The friar, seeing her to be a person of 
distinction, immediately heard her con- 
fession, and when that was over, she 
said, ''Father, I require your advice and 
assistance upon a matter 1 will explain to 
you. I have told vou of my relations and 
my husband, who loves me more than his 
own life, and who, as he is very rich, 
obliges me in everything that I ask for ; 
for which reason I love nim more than I 
do myself'^ and were I capable so much as 
of harboring a thought, not to speak 
of doing an act, which should be con- 
trary to his wishes and his honor, I 
should deem no woman more deserving of 
death than myself. Now there is a per- 
son whose name I am a stranger to, but 
who seems to be of some figure, and is, 
if I mistake not, an acquaintance of yours, 
a tall, handsome man^ very ele^ntly 
dressed in brown, who, being unacquainted, 
perhaps, with my upright intentions, 
seems to^ lay constant wait for me. I can 
never stir out of doors, or so much as go 
to the window, but he is always there : I 
wonder he is not aft^r me now; which 
gives me infinite concern, because such 
things often bring unmerited scandal upon 
virtuous ladies. Sometimes I have 
thought of letting my brothers know ; 
but then I considered tnat men frequently 
deliver messages in such a manner that 
words ensue, and from words blows: 
therefore, to prevent both scandal and 
mischief, I have hitherto held my tongue, 
resolving to acquaint vou, rather than any 
other person, Doth^ because you are his 
ftiend, and because it is vour duty to cor- 
rect such abuses, not only in friends, but 
also in strangers. I entreat you then, for 
Gt>d's sake, that you would exhort him to 
leave off those ways; there are other 
ladies enough, who may be of that stamp, 
and would be proud of a gallant ; but I 
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am anotber sort of person, and such a 
thin^ gives me the greatest uneasiness.'' 
Having said this, she hung down her 
head, as if she was goin^ to weep. The 
holy father then immediately unaerstood 
who was the person she meant ; and hav- 
ing commended her for her good dispo- 
sition, believinj^ it was all true that she 
said, he promised to take care that she 
should have no more disturbance of that 
kind ; and knowing her to be rich, he 
concluded by recommending to her works 
of charity and aims-giving, not forget- 
ting to mention his own particular ne- 
cessities. ^ The lady then said, ^* I bee of 
you, sir, if he should deny it, to tell nim 
without any scruple that I informed yon 
myself, and am veiy uneasy about it" 
Having now confessed, and remembering 
what he had told her oonceminff charity, 
she i)ut a sum of money into nis hand, 
desiring he would say mass for the souls 
of her deceased friends ; and rising from 
before his feet, she departed to her own 
house. In some little time the gentleman 
came, aooordinf^ to custom, to the friar, 
who, after talking awhile to him upon in- 
different matters, took him aside and re- 
proved him in a gentle manner for his de- 
sign upon the lady. The other was much 
surprised, having never taken any notice 
of ner, and but seldom passed by the 
house, and he would have excused him- 
self but the iriar would not suffer him. 
"Never pretend to be surprised," he 
said. ^*nor spend your breath in denying 
it,^ tor it is to no manner of purpose : 
this is no common report; I had it 
from her own lips. Such behavior is 
veiy unbecoming m you ; and, let me tell 
you, if there is a woman in the world 
averse to such follies it is she : therefore, 
for her comfort, and your own credit,,! 
exhort you to refrain, and let her live in 
quiet." The gentleman, more quick of 
apprehension than the niar, easily took 
the lady's meaning, and pretending to be 
out of countenance, promised to concern 
himself with her no more. He then left 
the friar, and went straightway towsuxls 
the lady's house. There she was, looking 
out for him at the window, as usual, ana 
she api>eared so gracious and well pleased 
at the sight of him, that he found himself 
not mistaken : and from that time he used 
fr^uently to pass that way, under pre- 
tence of business, to her great satisfaction. 
After some time, when the lady per- 



ceived that she was as agreeable to him 
as he was to her, she had a mind to ^ve 
him some farther proo& of her affection. 
To the friar she went again, and throwing 
herself at his feet in the church, began to 
lament most grievously. Thereupon he 
asked, with a great deal of concern, what 
new unpleasantness had happened. She 
replied, " It is only that accursed friend 
of yours, of whom I complained to you 
the other day. I think, in my conscience, 
he is bom to be a perpetual plague to me, 
and to make me do what I should never 
think of otherwise ; nor shall I ever dare 
afterwards to lay myself at your feet" 
* ' What, ' ' said the friar, * * does he continue 
still to give you trouble?" "Indeed, 
sir," quoth she, " since I made my com- 
plaint to you, he seems to do it out of 
mere spite ; and for once that he used to 
come our wajr before, he now passes at 
least seven times. And woula to God 
those walks and wanton gazings would 
content him ; but he is now grown so au- 
dacious and impudent that no longer since 
than yesterday he sent a woman to. my 
house with his nonsense, and a present of 
a purse and girdle, as if I had wanted purses 
and girdles: at which I was, and am still, 
so much offended, that, had not the fear 
of God, and reg;ard to you, prevented 
me, I had certainly done some wicked 
thing or other. But I kent my temper, 
nor would I do or e&y anything till I naa 
first made you aoquainteSd. Moreover, I 
returned those things to the woman that 
brought them, bioding her carry them 
back, and I sent her away with a fiea in 
her ear ; but fearing afterwards lest she 
miffht keep them herself and tell him I 
haa received them, as I am told those 
people often do, I called her back, and 
took them out of her hand in a passion, 
and here I have now brought them to you. 
that ;^ou may give them to him again and 
tell him that Iwant nothing that beloncs 
to him ; for, thank God and my husband, 
I have purses and girdles enough. There- 
fore, good father, 1 now tell you, that if 
he does not desist I will immediately ac- 
quaint my husband and my brothers ; for, 
happen what may, I had much rather 
that he should suffer, if it must be so, 
than that I myself should bear any blame 
on his account" 

Having said this, she took a rich purse 
and a very pretty girdle from under her 
gown, shedding abundance of tears, and 
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threw them into the friar*s lap ; and he, 
believing all she had told him, was in- 
censed bcvond measure. ^' I do not won- 
der, daughter,'' said he, ^^that you make 
yourself uneasy for these thmgs, nor 
can I blame you ; but I much commend 
you for following my instructions. I re- 
proved him the other day, and he has iU- 
ferformed what he promised; however, 
will give him such a reprimand for what 
he has done before, and now also, that he 
shall be no more a plague to you. For 
Heaven's sake, then, do not suffer yourself 
to be hurried away by passion, so as to 
tell any one ; because it may be of bad 
consequence. Never fear any blame to 
yourself, for I will bear testimony to your 
virtue before Ood and man." 

The lady seemed to be a little com- 
forted ; and changing the subject, as one 
who well knew the covetousness of him 
and his brethren, ^*Holy father," she 
said, *^ for some nights past many of my 
relations have appeared to me in a vision, 
demanding dms ; especially m^ mother, 
who seemed to be in such affliction that 
it was terrible to behold. I believe it 
comes of her concern to see me in all this 
trouble, through this most wicked fellow. 
Therefore I desire, for the sake of their 
BOuLs, that you would say the forty masses 
of St. Gregory, that God may deliver them 
from that fiery penance ; ' ' and havinc said 
this, she put a gold florin into his hand. 
The holy rather received it very cheerfully, 
confirmed her devotion by good woras 
and divers examples, and, having given 
her his blessing, let her depart. 

When she was cone, never thinking 
how he was imposed ui)on, he sent for his 
friend, who, finding him a little out of 
temper, supposed he had been discoursing 
with the lady, and waited to hear what he 
would say. The friar accordingly reiter- 
ated his former reproofs, chiding him 
severely for what the lady had now com- 
plained of concerning his offered present. 
The honest gentleman, who as yet could not 
teU to what all this tended, but faintly 
affected to deny his sending a purse and 
girdle, that he might not to entirelv dis- 
credited by the good man, if it should 
have happened that the lady had given 
him any such thing. But the friar cried 
out in a passion, '' How can you deny it, 
vou wicked man ? Behold, here it is ; she 
herself brought it me with tears : see if 
you know it again." The gentleman ap- 



peared quite ashamed, and said, **Ye8, 
mdeed, I know it : I confess that I have 
done very ill, and I promise you, now I 
know her disposition, that you shall hear 
no more complaints upon that score." 
After many such words, the simple friar 
ffave him the purse and girdle ; and, ex- 
horting him to do so no more let him go 
about his business. 

The gentleman, now convinced of the 
lady's good- will towards him, and that 
this was her present, went overjoyed to a 
place where he cautiously contnved to let 
the lady see both the purse and girdle in 
his pHOSsession, which gave her n^at sat- 
isfaction, as her scheme seemed now to 
take effect. Nothing was wanting now 
to complete it but the husband's absence, 
and it fell out soon after that he was 
obliged to go to Genoa. 

No sooner had he mounted his horse 
and departed, than she went again to the 
holy man, and, afler making ^reat com- 
nlamts and lamentations, she said, "' Good 
rather, I tell you nlainly that I can no 
longer suffer this ; but, as I promised to 
do nothing without first consulting you, 
I am come to excuse myself to you ; and, to 
convince you that I have great reason to 
be uneasy, I will tell you what 3'our friend, 
that devil incarnate, did this very morn- 
ing. I know not by what ill-fortune he 
came to know that my husband went to 
Genoa yesterday, but so it is, this morn- 
ing he came into my garden, and got up 
by a tree to my window, that looks into 
the garden, opened it, and would have 
come into the chamber, only I jumped 
up and was beginning to cry out, and 
certainly should nave done so, had he not 
begged of me, for Heaven's sake and 
yours, to be merciful ; telling me who he 
was : upon which I ran and shut the 
window. Now judge you if these things 
are to be endured; it is upon your ac- 
count only that I have suffered them so 
long." The friar was the most uneasy 
man in the world at hearing this : ^^And 
are you sure," said he, ^^ that it was that 
person, and no other?" *^ Bless me 1" 
quoth she, ** do you think I could be so 
mistaken ? I tell you it was he ; and if 
he should deny it. don't believe him." 
** Daughter," quotn the friar, " I can say 
no more than tnat it was a most vile, au- 
dacious action, and you have done your 
duty : but I bee of you, as God has pre- 
served you hitherto from dishunur. and 
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you have followed my advice twice before, 
that you would do so now : leave it then 
to me, without saying a word to any of 
your relations, and see if I cannot manage 
this devil unchained, whom I always took 
for a saint If I can reclaim him ^m 
this lewdness, it will be well ; if not, along 
with my benediction, I shall give you leave 
to do as you shall think most proper/' 
** For this once, then,** quoth she, "1 will 
give you no trouble ; but do you take care 
that ne be not offensive for the time to 
come, for I promise you I will come no 
more to you upon his account;** and, 
without more words, she went away, ap- 
parently very angry. 

She was scarcely got out of the church 
when in came the gentleman. The fnar 
instantly took him aside, and assailed him 
with ail the opprobrious language that 
could be used to a man, calling him villain, 
pepurer, traitor : whilst he, who had 
twice before found himself none the worse 
for these rebukes, listened very attentively, 
and endeavored, by effecting great per- 
plexity, to draw out the fiiar, and make 
nim come to the point. '*Why, what 
have I done.** he said, *^to deserve this 
treatment?*' "Done !** cried the friar. 
" Mark the impudence of the fellow ! he 
speaks for all the world as though these 
tnings had happened years ago. and were 
now quite out of his mind. _ Fray, have 
you forgotten whom you insulted this 
morning ? Where were you a little before 
daybreak ? * * * * That I cannot tell, ' * re- 
plied the other ; '" but vou soon heard of 
It, wherever I was.*' 'You say right,** 
quoth he, '^I did hear of it: I suppose 
you thought yourself sure, now the hus- 
band is from home ? A very pretty fellow, 
truly ! he gets into people's cardens in the 
nij^ht, and climbs up the walls by the help 
of the trees ! You think, I suppose, that 
you will be able to please the lady by your 
importunity, that you get up to the win- 
dows at nights in that manner. There is 
nothing she so much detests as yourself, 
and yet you will persist. Truly, you are 
much the better for what has been said to 
you ; but I assure you, she has hitherto 
held her peace purely at my request, and 
not out of the least regard to you : but 
she will conceal it no longer ; and I have 
now consented, if you give her any farther 
disturbance, to let her take her own course. 
What would become of you. should she 
tell her brothers ? * ' The gallant now per- 



ceived what he had to do, and, having 
quieted the friar with larj^e promises^ he 
bade him adieu. That night he got into 
the garden, and so up by the tree to the 
window, which was open, and where the 
lady stood expecting mm. She received 
him with much joy, giving many thanks 
to the holy father for showing him the 
way ; and from that time forth they had 
frequent opportunities of bein^ together, 
without standing any farther m need of 
such a mediator. 

[This story is related in Heniy Stephens' introductiun 
to the ApoJogy of Hertxfotus. It is told of a lady »»f 
Orleans, who iu like niaunor employed the intervention 
of her confessor to lure to her arnis a scholar of whom 
she was enamoured. The tale uf Boccaccio has sug- 

fefeted to Moli^re his play of VEcoU dea JUartt, wheie 
sabella enters into correspoudeuce, and at len^h 
effects a marriage with her lover, by complaining to her 
gtiHrdian, Sganarelle, in the same manner as tiia 
cloth ier^B wife to her confessor. Otway's cometly of 
the Soldier** Forimmat in which Lady Dunci: employs 
hur husband to deliver the ring and letter to her ad- 
mirer, Captain Belguard, also derives its origin fl'om 
thU tale.] 



FRIAR ONION PROMISES SOME COUNTRY 
PEOPLE TO SHOW THEM A FEATHER 
FROM THE WING OF THE ANGEL GA- 
BRIEL, INSTEAD OF WHICH HE FINDS 
ONLY SOME COALS, WHICH HE TELLS 
THEM ARE THE SAMS THAT ROASTED 
ST. LAURENCE. 

After they had told all their different 
stories, and Dioneo perceived that only 
himself was left to speak, without waiting; 
for any regular command, he enjoined si- 
lence on such as were commending Guido's 
deep reply, and thus be^n : Though I 
boast it, ladies, as my privilege to relate 
what pleases me most, yet I intend not to- 
day to depart from the subject which you 
have all spoken so well upon ; but, follow- 
ing your Tootsteps, I shaU show with what 
a sudden shifl a certain friar, of the order 
of St Anthony, most artfullj^ avoided the 
disgrace and confrision which two arch 
}roung fellows had prepared for him * and 
if, to make my story more complete, I spin 
it out a little in length, I hope it will not 
be disagreeable, as the sun is yet in the 
midst of heaven. 

Certaldo, as you may all have heard, is 
a village in the vale of Elsa, dependent on 
the state of Florence, which, though small, 
has long been inhabited by many jorentle- 
men and people of substance. Thither a 
certain Friar Onion, of the order of St. 
Anthony, used to go once a year, as he 
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found pretty good pickings, to receive the 
contributions of many simple people, and 
be met witb great encouragement always, 
as mucb, perhaps, on account of bis name, 
as from devout motives ; for tbat country 
was famous for tbe best onions in all Tus- 
cany. Now tbis friar was a little red- 
baired man, of a merry countenance, as 
artfrd a knave too as any in the world : 
add to tbis, that, though be was no 
scholar, yet was be so prompt and voluble 
of tongue, tbat such as knew him not 
would not only have considered him a 
great orator, but have compared him even 
to Tully or Quinctilian. Ue was also a 
common gossip acquaintance to tbe whole 
neighborhood. Coming thither, therefore, 
in the month of August, according to cus- 
tom, one Sunday morning, when all the 
honest people were met together in the 
church to hear mass, as soon as he saw a 
fit opportunity, be stepped forward and 
said: 

^^ Gentlemen and ladies, you know it has 
been a commendable custom with you to 
send every year to the poor brethren of 
our Lord Baron, St Anthony, both of 
your com and other provisions, some more, 
and some less, according to your several 
abilities and devotions, to the end tbat our 
blessed St. Anthony should be more care- 
ful of your oxen, sheep, asses, swine, and 
other cattle. Moreover, you are^ accus- 
tomed to pay, such of you especially as 
have their names registered in our frater- 
nity, that small annual acknowledgment 
which I am now sent by my superior, 
namely^ our lord abbot, to collect There- 
fore, with the blessing of God, after nones 
as soon as you shall, hear the bells ring, 

fou may all come to the church door, when 
shall preach a sermon as usual^ and vou 
shall all kiss the cross : and, besides this, 
as I know you all to^ be devoted to our 
lord, St Anthony, I intend, as a special 
favor, to show you one of the feathers of 
the angel Gabriel, which he dropped at 
the annunciation in tbe Virgin's cham- 
ber;'' and, having made this speech, he 
returned to mass. 

Whilst he was haranguing, there were 
two arch fellows in the church, one named 
Giovanni dei Bragoniera. and the other 
Biagio Rzzini. who, after tney bad laughed 
together at the father's relics, although 
they were his friends and acquaintance, re- 
solved to play him a trick with regard to 
this feather. Understanding that ne was 



to dine that dav with a friend, as soon as 
thev thought be mi^ht be set down at 
tablCj they went tp the mn where he lodged, 
Biagio undertaking to keen bis man iu 
talk, whilst Giovanni ransadced his wallet 
to steal the feather, that they might see 
what he would then sav to tbe people. 
Now the friar bad a laa, named Guccio. 
with so many different nicknames and 
qualities that tbe most fertile imagination 
was hardly able to describe them; and 
Father Onion used frequentljr to jest and 
say, ^^ My rascal has innim nine qualities, 
any one of which^ if it had belonged either 
to Solomon, Anstotle, or Seneca, would 
have baffled and confounded all their 
philosophy and all theur virtue. You may 
suppose then what sort of creature be 
must be, that has nine such, without either 
philosophy or virtue to counterbalance 
them." If asked what those nine quali- 
ties were, he would answer in doggerel : 



** In sloth and lying be was ne'er outdone ; 
For theft and envy equals be hath none : 
Forgetful, disobedient and uncivil ; 
Lewd as a goat, and spiteful as the devlL' 
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* ^ Besides these qualities he has also many 
others, and one in |)articular I cannot help 
laughing at, which is, that he is for taking 
a wife wherever he goes : and having a 
great, black, greasy beard, he is persuaded 
that all women must fall in love with him ; 
or, should they take no notice of him, be 
will be sure to run after them. But yet 
he is a notable fellow to me in one respect, 
that if anybody has a secret to communi- 
cate, be will come in for bis share of it ; 
and should any one ask me a question, he 
is so fearfril that I should not know how 
to make an answer, tbat he will be sure to 
say Yes, or No, oefore me, just as he 
thinks proper." 

But to return to our story. ^ Tbis fellow 
Friar Onion left at the inn, with a particu- 
lar charge to see that nobody meddled 
with anything belon^ng to him, especially 
his wallet, because it contained the holy 
reUcs. But Guccno loved tbe kitchen as 
well as tbe nightingale loves the boughs, 
particularly when any of the^ maids were 
alone there, and, as soon as his master was 

§one, down he went, leaving the chamber 
oor open. ^ In the kitchen be found a 
fat, squat, dirty, greasy, ill-favored wench, 
and faUing into discourse with her, he 
seated himself by the fireside, though it 
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was in Angnst, whilst she was busy cook- 
ing, and began to tell her he was a gentle- 
man, and worth a great lot of money : that 
he could say and do wonders, and (with- 
out considering that his own hat was all 
over grease and dirt ; that his jacket was 
nothing but a thousand different patches ; 
that his breeches were torn throughout, 
and his shoes all to pieces) he talked as 
big as if he had been some lord, sayins 
that he would buy her new clothes, ana 
take her out of service, and that she 
should partake of his present possessions 
as well as future fortunes, with a ereat 
deal niore of that kind of stuff, mere Broth 
and wind. The two young fellows, finding 
him thus engaged, were very well satis- 
fied, supposing half their work to be done ; 
and leaving the pair together, they went 
upstairs into the friar's chamoer, which 
was unlocked, when the first thing they 
saw was the wallet : this the^ opened, and 
found a casket wrapped up m some folds 
of fine taffeta, and in it a paroquet's 
feather .which they supposed to be the 
same that Friar Onion had promised to 
show the people ; and surely at that time 
it was easy enough to impose upon them 
in that manner. The eastern luxury had 
not then reached Tuscany, which has since 
flowed in upon us, to tne ruin of our 
country; the ancient simplicity still nre- 
vailed ; nor was there a person that nad 
ever heard of, not to say beheld, such a 
thing as a parrot.^ Not a little pleased at 
meeting with this feather, thev took it 
away, and, that the box should not be 
empty, they put in some coals, which they 
saw Ijrjng in a comer of the chamber ; and 
wrapping it up again as before, and mak- 
ing all snug, they walked off, waiting to 
see how the friar would behave when he 
found the coals instead of the feather. 

The people who were at church being 
told that they were to see the angel's 
feather, went home and acquainted all 
their neighbors, and the news ran from 
one to another, so that the moment dinner 
was over, they all crowded to the town, in 
such manner that every part was frill, 
waiting for the sight By and by, Friar 
Onion, having eaten a good dinner, and 
taken his nap after it, understanding that 
there were great multitudes expecting him, 
sent to his servant to fetch his wallet and 
ring to church. The fellow, though loath 
to leave his mistress and the fireside, did 
afl he waa ordered, and fell to chiming the 



bells. As soon, then, as the people were 
all assembled, the fnar, not perceiving 
that anything had been meddled with, en- 
tered upon his discourse, running over a 
thousand things proper to his purpose; 
and being come to the showing of the 
feather, he besan, with a solemn confes- 
sion ; then lighting up two torches, and 
penthr unwrapping the silken cover, hav- 
ing first pulled off his cap, he took out 
the box, and making some short ejacula- 
tions to the praise and honor of the an^ 
Grabriel and of the relic, he opened it 
When he saw that it was fuU of coals, he 
could not help secretly blaming himself 
for leaving such a fellow in trust, who, he 
imagined, had been imposed upon by 
somebody or other ; but yet, without so 
much as changing color, or showing the 
least concern, ne lifted up his eyes and 
hands to heaven, and said, *'0 Ood. 
blessed for ever be thy power and might I * 
And shutting the box, he turned again to 
the people, and added : 

''Gentlemen and ladies, you must all 
understand, that being very young, I was 
sent by my superior to those parts where 
the sun first appears, with an express 
command to inquire into the nature of 
porcelain, which, though it costs but little 
in making, affords more profit to others 
than it does to us. For this purpose I 
embarked at Venice, and went through 
Greece ; I proceeded thence on horseback 
through the kingdom of Garbo, and 
through Baldacca; afterwards I came to 
Parione, and thence I made my way, not 
without thirst, to Sardinia. But why 
need I mention to you all these places ? I 
coasted on still till r passed the straits of 
St. George, into Truflfiaj and then into 
Buffia, which are countnes much inhab- 
ited, and with great numbers of people. 
Next I came to the land of Mendacity, 
where I found many of our own order, as 
well as of others, who avoid all labor and 
trouble, for Heaven's sake, taking no care 
for other people* s sufferings when their 
own interest is promoted thereby; and 
there they spend only uncoined money. 
Thence I went to the land of Abruzzi, 
where the men and women so upon socks 
over the mountains, and where it is the 
custom to dress swine in garments of their 
own gut8 ; and, a little further on, I camo 
among a people who carried bread in their 
staves and wine in satchels. Leaving them 
behind me, I came to the mountains of 
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Bacchus, where the waters all mn down- 
wards. Last of all, I arrived in India 
Pastinaca, where, I swear to you, by the 
habit I wear, that I saw serpents fly, a 
thing incredible to such as have never seen 
it : but I tell you no lie, witness Maso del 
Saggio, a great merchant, whom I found 
there cracking nuts, and seUing the shells 
by retail. Nevertheless, not being able to 
find what I went to look for, because the 
way thence to that country is by water, I 
returned to the Holy land, where, in 
summer, a loaf of cold bread is worth 
fourpence, and the hot is given away for 
nothing There I found the venerable 
father, Blame-me-not-if-you-please, patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, who, out of reverence 
to my habit and love to our Lord Baron, 
St. Anthony, would have^ me see all the 
hol^ relics which he had in keeping, and 
which were so many, that were I to re- 
count them I should never oome to an 
end : but yet, not to leave you alto- 
gether disconsolate, I shall now mention 
a few. 

'' First, then, he showed me a finger of 
the Holy Ghost, as whole and sound as 
ever : next a lock of hair of the Seraph 
that appeared to St Francis, with the 
paring or a Cherub's nail, and a rib of the 
Verbum Caro, fastened to one of the win- 
dows * some vestments of the holy cath- 
olic Faith, and a few rays of that star 
which appeared to the wise men ; a phial 
also of St. Michael's sweat, when he 
fought with the devil : the jaw-bone of 
St. Lazarus, and many others. And be- 
cause I gave him two of the plains of 
Mount Morello, in the vulgar edition, and 
some chapters of the Caprezio, whicn he 
had been long searching after, he let me 
partake of his relics. And, first, he gave 
me a tooth of the Sancta Crux, and a lit- 
tle bottle filled with some of the sound of 
those bells which hung in the temple of 
Solomon; a feather also of the angel 
Gabriel, as I have told you, with a wooden 
patten, which the good St. Gherrardo da 
Villa Magna used to wear in his travels, 
and which I have lately given to Gher- 
rardo di Bonsi, at Florence, who holds it 
in great veneration. He gave me also 
somt of the coals on which our blessed 
martvr, St. Laurence, was broiled, all 
which I devoutly received, and do now 
possess. It is true, mv superior would 
not suffer me to make them public tiH he 
was assured that they were genuine ; but 



being now convinced of it by sundry mir- 
acles, as well as by letters receive from 
the patriarch, he has given me leave to 
show them, and which, for fear of trust- 
ing any one with them, I always carry 
with me. Indeed, I have the angel's 
feather, for its better preservation, in a 
wooden box, and I have St. Laurence's 
coals in another : and the two are so like 
each other, that I have often mistiiken 
them ; and so it has happened now ; for, 
instead of that with the leather, I have 
brought the box which contains the coals. 
This 1 would not have you call an error ; 
no, I am well assured it was Heaven's 
particular will, now I call to mind that 
two days hence is the feast of St. Lau- 
rence. Therefore it was ordered that I 
should show you the most holy coals on 
which he was broiled^ to kindle in your 
hearts that true devotion which you ought 
to have towards him, and not the feather : 
approach then, my blessed children, kneel 
with reverence, and uncover your heads 
with all due devotion, whilst you behold 
them. But first I must acquaint you, 
that whoever is marked with these coals 
with the sign of the cross, may live secure 
for one whole year, that no fire shall have 
any power over him.'' 

So, singing a hymn to the praise of St. 
Laurence, he opened the box and showed 
the coals, which the simple multitude be- 
held with the utmost zeal and astonish- 
ment, and crowded about him with larger 
offerings than usual, entreating to oe 
signed with them. Then, taking the coals 
in his hand, he began to mark all their 
white mantles, fine jackets and veils with 
the largest crosses that could be made 
upon them, affirming, that what was con- 
sumed of the coals in this manner grcw 
again in the box, as he had freciuentlv ex- 
perienced. Thus having crossed all the 
people of Certaldo, to his own great bcne- 
nt, py this dexterous device, he laughed 
in his sleeve at those who had designed to 
have made a jest of him. And they be- 
in^ present at his discourse, and hearing 
this sudden shiil of his, and how he haa 
made it pass with the multitude, were 
ready to die with laughter. After the 
people were all departed, they went and 
tola him, with all the pleasure in the 
world, what they had done, and returned 
him his feather, which served him the 
following year to as good purpose as the 
coals had done that day. 
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[This tale wu honored by the formal oeiumre of the 
Council uf Trent, and !■ the one which gave the great- 
eitt umbrage to the Chareh. In Clianoer's Oaatlerbmrjf 
J\Mle$ there is a similar satire on ludicrous relics. The 
Pardonere, vrho had just arrired flrom Rome, carried in 
his vrallet, along with other treasures of a like deecrlp- 
tion, part of the sail of St. Peter's ship, and the veil of 
the Virgin Mary : 

And with these relikes, whenne that be fond 
A poore persons dwelling upon loud. 
Upon a day he gat him more moneie 
Tliau tliat the person gat in monethes twele. 

A catalogue of relics riTalling in absurdity those of 
Chaucer's Pardonere, or Boccaccio's Vriar Ouiun, is 
presented In Sir Darid Lindsay's Satgre of the TkrU 
EdaUi$. In the thirty-eighth chapter of BUphen't 
Apottigy for Herodotua^ we are told that a priest of 
Qeuoa, returning from the Lerant, buasted that he liad 
brought from Bethlehem the breath uf our Sarlour, in 
a vial, and from Sinai the horns which If oses wore when 
he descended from that mountain. Luther telLt us. In 
his Table Talk, that the Bishop of Menta pretended to 
possess the flames of the bush which Moses beheld 
buming.J 



GLANNI LOTTERINQHI HEABS A KNOCK- 
INO AT HIS DOOa, AND WAK£S HIS 
WIFE, WHO MAKES HIM BELIEVE IT IS 
A SPIRIT, AND THEY BOTH GO TO CON- 
JURE IT AWAY WITH A CERTAIN 
PRAYER, AFTER WHICH THE NOISE 
CEASES. 

Sir, I had much rather any one else 
had begun such a fine subject as this is, 
than myself; but since it is your pleas- 
ure that I should be the first, I am ready 
to comply. I purpose, therefore, to re- 
late what may oe of use to you for the 
time to come : for, if other ladies are as 
timorous with regard to spirits as I am 
(although I know nothing certain about 
them, nor have I met with anybody yet 
that does), they will here learn a good and 
effectual prayer to drive them away.^ 

There awelt formerly at Florence, in the 
street of St. Brancazio, a certain ^ wool- 
comber, called Gianni Lottoringhi^ one 
more fortunate in his trade than wise in 
other respects ; for, being an easy sort of 
a man, he was frequently chosen a direc- 
tor of the singers in new St Maria's 
church, when they had their meetings at 
his house, and other little favors they 
showed him, upon which he greatly 
valued himself This was because he 
gave considerable alms to the brethren 
there, and in return for shoes, hoods, and 
cloaks, which they were daily getting from 
him, they presented him with the Pater 
Noster in the vulgar tongue, the song of 
St. Alexis, the lamentation of St Ber- 
nard, the nymn of Lady Matilda, with 



more such sort of ware, which he set 
great store by, and kent carefully for his 
soul's health and welfare. Now he had 
a gay, handsome wife, called Tessa, the 
dau^ter of Mannuccio della Cuculia, an 
artful, sensible woman, who, knowing the 
simplicity of her husband, and being in 
love with Federigo di Nen, an agreeable 
young man, contrived with her maid that 
ne should come to see her at a oountiy 
house, which Gianni had, at a place called 
Camerata, where she used to pass the 
summer, her good man coming sometimes 
thither to sup, and stay all night, and re- 
turn in the morning to his prayers and 
his shop. Accordingly, Feaerigo came 
and spent that night with her, when it 
was agreed between them, in order to 
avoid the trouble of always sending for 
him. that, as often as he went to and fro, 
he should look to a vineyard, which was 
by the side of the house, where he would 
see an ass's skull fixed upon one of the 
poles there, and when the snout was 
turned towards Florence he might safely 
come, and if the door was shut, upon 
knocking three times, she would let nim 
in ; but if it was turned towards Fiesole, 
he should then depart, for he might be 
assured her husband was with her at that 
time. 

By this contrivance they frequently had 
meetings. But one ni^ht it had happened, 
that, expecting Fedengo to sup with her, 
she had proviaed a couple of fowls, when 
her husband chanced to come in late, at 
which she was greatly concerned, and 
they sat down together to a little bacon 
which she had boiled by itself, whilst she 
ordered the maid to carry, in a clean nap- 
kin, the fowls, with some eggs for sauce, 
and a bottle of wine, into the garden (to 
which there was a way without goins 
tlirough the house, ana where shp ana 
her lover used frequently to meet), and to 
lay them under a certain peach-tree ad- 
joining the fields. Unfortunately her 
nurry was so great, that she for^t to de- 
sire the maid to wait till Fedengo came, 
to tell him that her master was then at 
home, and that he should take those 
things away with him. Therefore, Gianni 
and she being gone to bed, and the maid 
likewise, it was not long Defore Federigo 
came and tapped gently at the door, 
which was so near to their chamber that 
Gianni immediately heard it, as did his 
wife, who, to prevent any suspicion, prc' 
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tended to be adeep. Presently be knocked 
a second time, at wbicb Gianni was sur- 
prised, and began to jog ber, sajdng, ^^ Do 
not you bear? somebody knocks at our 
door." Sbe, wbo beard it better tban 
bimself, pretended to wake out of ber 
sleep, ana said, '^ Wbat is tbe matter ? " 
'*I tell you,'* quotb be, **that I 
thougbt somebody was at our door.'' 
'* At our door ! " sbe replied. " Alas I 
do you not know wbat that is ! It is a 
spirit, wbicb, for several nigbts past, bas 
terrified me so tbat I bave covered myself 
over bead and ears in the bedclothes, and 
not du^ to look about me again till it 
was broad daylight." "Go/* , quoth 
Gianni, ** why should you be afraid if it 
is so ? For before we went to bed I said 
the Te lucu^ and tbe Intemeratu^ mth 
divers other good prayers, and I signed 
all the bed-posts with the cross, so tbat it 
can bave no power over us." Tbe ladv 
now, to prevent Federig^'s taking any of- 
fence at ber, thought it best to get up 
and let him understimd, by some means 
or other, that Gianni was there : there- 
fore sbe said to ber husband, " Wbat you 
bave done may have secured yourself: 
but, for my part, I shall not think myselr 
safe unless we conjure^ it down now you 
are here." ** Conjure it down ! " quoth 
Gianni; "bow is that to be done?" 
'* Ob," said she, " I know bow to do it ; 
for tbe otber day, when I went to Fiesole 
for a pardon, one of tbose recluses, a most 
religious lady, seeing me afraid, taught 
me a certain prayer, which, she assured 
me, she bad often tried to eood purpose 
before sbe was a nun. AJas I I could 
never bave the boldness to make use of it 
alone ; but, as you are now with me, we 
will go together and repeat it" Gianni 
declared that he was wulingj and so they 
went softly to tbe door, wnilst Federigo 
began to be uneasy at waiting there so long. 
"Now," said she to Gianni, "you must 
take care to spit when I desire you. " "I 
will," be replied. She then l>egan ber 
charm, and said, " Spirit, spirit, as you 
came, tbe same way you m^ go ; outlook 
in the garden, and you will find two fowls, 
some eggs, and a bottle of wine ; drink of 
the wine and po away, and hurt not me 
nor my Gianni. " Having done this, she 
said to ber husband^ " Spit, dear Gianni." 
Accordingly, Gianni spit. Federigo, wbo 
was without, and beard all this, was re- 
lieved from his jealousy, and, notwith- 



standing bis disappointment, be bad 
much ado to keep iirom laugbing out, say- 
ing to bimself, I wish you had spit out 
your teeth." She repeated the charm 
three times, and then they went to bed. 
Federi^, who depended unon supping 
with bis mistress, and was fasting, went 
to the peach-tree, found the capons, wine, 
and eggs, carried them home, and made a 
good supper ; and the next time they were 
together they made themselves very 
merry about tbe charm. 

Now some people tell tbe story other- 
wise; they sav that the ass's head was 
turned towards Fiesole, but a laborer in 
the vineyard gave it a turn by chance with 
his stick, ano^ so set it the wron^ way, 
which occasioned Federigo' s coming at 
that time ; and that the charm she made 
use of was, "Spirit, spirit, go away in 
God's name ; it was not I, but somebody 
else that turned the ass's head. Plague 
on him, whoever it was ; but I am here, 
with my husband ; " also that tbe lover 
went^ awav without bis supper. ^ But a 
certain old lady, a neighbor of mine, told 
me tbat both stories were true, as sbe 
bad heard when sbe was a child, and tbat 
the latter did not happen to Gianni Lot- 
teringhi, but to one called Gianni di Nello, 
just such another simpleton as Gianni Lot- 
teringhL Then pray, ladies, take which 
charm you like best : both have been of 
service to others in this sort of cases, as 
vou bave beard. Tiy them, and they may 
be as useful to yourselves. 



BRUNO AND BUFFALMACCO STEAL A PIQ 
FROM GALANDRINO, AND MAKE A 
CHARM TO FIND OUT THE THIEF, WITH 
PILLS MADE OF OINOER AND SOME 
HACK; OIVINQ HIM, AT THE SAME 
TIME, PILLS MADE OF ALOES : THEREBY 
THEY MAKE IT APPEAR THAT HE HAD 
FURTIVELY SOLD THE PIO, AND THEY 
MAKE HIM PAY HANDSOMELY, FOR 
FEAR THEY SHOULD TELL HIS WIFE. 

Afler Filostrato's novel, which bad 
made them all very meny, the queen 
turned to Filomena,who began thus : As 
Filostrato was led to tbe last story by tbe 
mention of the name of Maso, in like 
manner has tbe novel concerning Calan- 
drino and bis two companions brought to 
my mind anotber relating to the same 
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two persons, which will, I think, afford 
you pleasure. Who these people were it 
would be needless to say, because you had 
enough of that before. Therefore I shall 
begin with telling you that Calandrino 
had a little farm, not far from Florence, 
which came to him by right of his wife ; 
and. amongst his other goods there, he 
used to have a pig fatted eveir year, and 
some time about December he ana his 
wife went always to kill and salt it for the 
use of the £simily. Now it happened 
once — she being unwell at the time — that 
he went thither by himself to kill this 
pig ; which Bruno and Buffalmaoco hear- 
ing, and knowing she was not to be there, 
they went to spend a few days with a 
great friend of theirs, a priest in Calan- 
drino' s neighborhood. Now the pig had 
been killed the very^ day they came 
thither, and Calandrino, seeing them 
along with the priest, called to them and 
said, ** Welcome, kindly ; I would gladly 
have you see what a good manager I 
am. ' ' Then, taking them into the house, 
he showed them this pig. They saw that 
it was fat, and were tola by him that it 
was to be salted for his family. ** Salted, 
booby!'* said Bruno. "Sell it, let us 
make merry with the money, and tell 
your wife that it was stolen. "No,'* 
said Calandrino, "she will never believe 
it; and, besides, she would go near to 
turn me out of doors. Trouble me then 
no further about any such thing, for I 
will never do it. " They said a great deal 
more to him, but all to no purpose ; at 
len^h he invited them to supper, but did 
it m such a manner that tney refused. 
After they had come away from him, said 
Bruno to Buffalmacco, "Suppose we 
steal this piff from him to-night. "How 
is it possible?" "0,^ 1 know weU 
enough how to do it, if he does not 
remove it in the meantime from the 
place where we just now saw it. " " Then 
let us do it, and afterwards we and the 
parson will make merry over it" The 
priest assured them that he should like it 
of all things. "We must use a little 
art," quoth Bruno: **you know how 
covetous he is, and how n-cely he drinks 
always when it is at another's cost Let 
us get him, then, to the tavern, where the 
parson shall make a pretence of treating 
us all, out of compliment to him ; he will 
soon get drunk, and then the thing will be 
easy enough, as there is nobody in the 



house but himself." This was done, and 
Calandrino, finding that the parson was to 
pay, took his glasses off pretty freely, 
and, getting nis dose, walked home 
betimes, left the door open, thinking that 
it was shut, and so went to bed. Buffal- 
macco and Bruno went from the tavern to 
sup with the priest, and as soon as supper 
was over they took proper materials with 
them to get into the house ; but, finding 
the door open, they carried off the pig to 
the priest's and went to bed likewise. In 
the morning, as soon as Calandrino had 
slept off his wine, he rose, came down- 
stairs, and. finding the door open and his 
pig gone, began to inquire of everybodv 
if they knew anything of the matter, and, 
receiving no tidmgs or it, he made a terri- 
ble outcry, saying, "What shall I do now? 
somebody has stolen my pig." Bruno 
and Buffalmacco were no sooner out of 
bed than thev went to his house to hear 
what he would say ; and the moment he 
saw them he roared out, "0, my friends, 
my pig is stolen I " tpon this Bruno 
whispered him and said, "Well, I am 
glad to see you wise for once in your life. ' * 
Alas!" quoth he, "it is too true." 
"Keep still in the same story," said 
Bruno, "and make noise enough for 
every one to believe you." Calandrino 
now began to bawl louder, "Indeed ! I 
vow and swear to you that it is stolen. ' ' 
"That's riffht ; be sure you let everybody 
hear you, tnat it may appear so." "Do 
you think that I would forswear myself 
about it? May I be hanged this moment 
if it is not so ! " " How is it possible ? ' ' 
quoth Bruno ; " I saw it but last night ; 
never imagine that I can believe it" "It 
is so, however," answered he, " and I am 
undone : I know not how to ^o home 
again, for my wife will never believe me, 
and i shall have no peace this twelve- 
month." " It is a most unhappy thing," 
said Bruno, " if it be true ; but you know 
I put it into your head to say so last night, 
and you should not make sport both with 
your wife and us at the same time." At 
this he began to roar out afresh, saying, 
" Good God 1 you make me mad to hear 
you talk \ I tell you once for all it was 
stolen this very night" " Nay, if it be 
so," quoth Buffalmaoco, " we must think 
of some way to get it back a^ain." 
"And what way must we take," said he, 
"to find it?" "Depend upon it," re- 
plied the other, " that nobody came from 
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the Indies to steal it ; it must be some- 
where in your neighborhood, and if you 
could get the people together I could 
make a charm, with some bread and 
cheese, that would soon discover the 
thief. ' ' '' True, ' * said Bruno, ' ' but they 
would know in that case what ypu were 
about : and the person that has it would 
never come near you.'* "How must 
we manage, then? said Buffalmaoco. 
'* Oh! '* replied Bruno. ** you shall see me 
do it with some pills of dinger and a little 
wine, which I will ask tnem to come and 
drink. ^ They will have no suspicion what 
our design is, and we can make a charm 
of these as well as of the bread and 
cheese." **Very riffht,'* quoth the 
other. "Well, what do vou say, Calan- 
drino ? Have you a mind we should try 
it? '' " For Heaven's sake do," he said ; 
"were I only to know who the thief is, 
I should be half comforted." "WeU, 
then," quoth Bruno. "I am read^ to go 
to Florence for the things if you will omy 

£' ve me some money, * ' He happened to 
ive a few shillings in his pocket, which 
he gave him, and off went Bruno. 

When he got to Florence, Bruno went 
to a friend's house and bought a pound 
of ginger made into pills. He also got 
two puis made of aloes, which had a 
private mark that he should not mistake 
them, beingcandied over with sugar like 
the rest. Then having bought a jar of 
good wine, he returned to Calandrino, 
and said, " To-morrow you must take care 
to invite every one^ that you have the 
least suspicion of: it is a holiday, and 
they will be glad to come. We will com- 
plete the charm to-night, and bring the 
things to your house in the morning, and 
then I will take care to do and say on 
your behalf what is neoessa^ upon such 
an occasion." Calandrino did as he was 
told, and in the morning he had nearly all 
the people in the parish assembled under 
an elm-tree in the churchyard. His two 
friends produced the pills and wine, and, 
making the people stand round in a circle, 
Bruno said to them. " Gentlemen, it is 
fit that I should tell you the reason of 
your being summoned here in this man- 
ner, to the end, if anything should hap- 
pen which you do not like, that I be not 
blamed for it You must know, then, 
that Calandrino had a pig stolen last night, 
and, as some of the company here must 
have taken it, he, that he may find out 



the thief, would have every man take and 
eat one of these pills, and drink a glass of 
wine afler it; and whoever the guilty 
person is, you will find he will not be able 
to get a bit of it down, but it will taste so 
bitter that he will be forced to spit it out: 
so that, to prevent such open sname, he 
had better, whoever he is, make a secret 
confession to the priest, and I will pro- 
ceed no farther." 

All present declared their readiness to 
eat, so placing them all in order, he gave 
every man his pill, and coming to Calan- 
drino, he gave one of the aloe pills to him, 
which he straightway put into his mouth, 
and no sooner did he begin to chew it, 
than he was forced to spit it out. Every 
one was now attentive to see who spit hia 
pill out, and whilst Bruno kept going 
round, apparently taking no notice of Cal- 
andrino, he heard somebody say behind 
him, " Hey-day ! what is the meaning of 
its disagreeing so with Calandrino?" 
Bruno now turned suddenly about, and 
seeing that Calandrino had spit out his 
pill, he said, " Stay a little, honest friends, 
and be not too hasty in judging ;^ it may 
be something else that has madeliim spit, 
and therefore he shall try another." So 
he gave him the other aloe pill, and then 
went on to the rest that were unserved. 
But if the first was bitter to him, this he 
thought much more so : however, he en- 
deavored to get it down as well as he 
could, but it was impossible ; it made the 
tears run down his cheeks, and he was 
forced to spit it out at last, as he had 
done the other.^ In the meantime Buffal- 
maoco was going about with the wine; 
but when he and all of them saw what 
Calandrino had done, they began to bawl 
out that he had robbed himself ; and some 
of them abused him roundly. 

After they were all gone, Buffalmaoco 
said, "I always thought that you your- 
self were the thief, and that you were 
willing to make us believe the pig was 
stolen, in order to keep your money in 
your pocket, lest we should expect a treat 
upon the occasion." CalandrinOj who 
had still the taste of the aloes in his 
mouth, 'fell a swearing ^that he knew 
nothing of the matter. " Honor bright 
now, comrade," said Buffalmaoco, " what 
did you get for it?" This made him 
quite desperate. Then Bruno struck in : 

I was just now told," said he, " bj one 
of the company, that you have a mistress 
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!n this neighborhood to^ whom yon are 
very kind, and that he is confident you 
have given it to her. You know you 
once took us to the plains of Mugnone. to 
look for some black stones, when you left 
us in the lurch, and pretended you had 
found them ; and now you think to swear, 
and make us believe that your pig is 
stolen, when you have either given it 
away or sold it You have put so many 
tricks upon us, that we intend to be fooled 
no more by you. Therefore, as we have 
had a deal of trouble in the affair, you 
shall make us amends by giving us two 
couple of fowls, unless you mean that we 
should tell your wife." Galandrino now 
perceiving that he was not to be believed, 
and being unwilling to have them add to 
his troubles by bringing his wife upon his 
back, was forced to give them the fowls, 
which thev took to florence along with 
the pork, leaving him there to brood over 
his losses and his ignominious discomfiture. 



FORTARRIGO PLAYED AWAY ALL THAT 
HE HAD AT BUONGONVENTO, AS ALSO 
THE MONEY OF ANGIOLIERI, WHO WAS 
HIS MASTER ; THEN RUNNING AWAY IN 
HIS SHIRT, AND PRETENDING THAT THE 
OTHER HAD ROBBED HIM, HE CAUSED 
HIM TO BE SEIZED BY THE COUNTRY 
PEOPLE, WHEN HE PUT ON HIS CLOTHES, 
AND RODE AWAY UPON HIS HORSE, 
LEAVING HIM THERE IN HIS SHIRT. 

There dwelt, not long since, at Siena, 
two ^young men of equal years, named 
Angiolieri and Fortamgo, who, though 
they differed much in other respects, re- 
sembled each other in their disobedience 
to their fathers, by which means they be- 
came inseparable friends. Angiolieri, 
who was an accomplished ^ gentleman, 
found that he could not subsist very well 
in Siena upon his father's allowance, and 
hearing that a certain cardinal was come 
to Ancona, as the pope's legate, who had 
showed a particular regard tor him, he re- 
solved to go thither, in hopes of bettering 
his condition. So makinj^ nis mind known 
to his father^ he got half a year's stipend 
beforehand, m oraer to fiimish himself 
with clothes and horses for his more 
creditable appearance. As he was in want 
of a servant, Fortarrigo, who had notice 
of it, came and requested the favor that 



he would take him along with him in that 
capacity, offering to be his valet, footman, 
and everything else, without a farthing ox 
wages more than his expenses. This the 
other refused, not that he thought him 
unfit for his service, but because ne knew 
him to be a gamester, and one that would 
frequently get drunL Fortarri^ assured 
him he would be constantly on nis guard 
with respect to both, confirming it with 
many oaths, and begging so hara besides 
that at last W request was granted. 

Accordingly, they set out upon their 
journey, and rode as far as Buonconvento, 
where they stopped to dine; and after 
dinner, as it was very hot weather, Angio- 
lieri ordered a bed to be prepared, when 
he made his man undress him, and went 
to sleep, ordering him to call him up ex- 
actly as the clock struck nine. Whilst he 
was asleep, then, Fortarrigo went to the 
tavern, and, after drinking pretty heartily, 
began to play with some people there, 
who soon won what little^ money he had, 
and also the clothes off his back. Beinsr 
very desirous of retrieving what he had 
Iqst^ he went, stripped as he was, to An- 
giolieri' s bedside, and, finding him fast 
asleep, took all the monev out of his 

Socket, and, returning to play, lost it, as 
e had done the rest. As soon as An- 
giolieri awoke, he rose and dressed him- 
self, inquiring for Fortarrigo, who, not 
being to be found, he supposed he was 
gone somewhere or other to sleep, as he 
was used to do : therefore he determined 
to leave him there, ordering the saddle 
and portmanteau to be i>ut upon his own 
horse, intending to provide himself with 
another servant at Coreignano. Then 

gutting his hand into his pocket to pay 
Ls landlord, he found he had no money, 
upon which he made a great uproar, de- 
claring that he had been robbed, ^ and 
threatening to have them all sent prison- 
ers to Siena; when, behold, Fortarrigo 
csLUie running up in his shirt, with a de- 
sign of stealing his master's clothes, as 
well as his money, and seeing him about 
to ride away, he said, " What is the mean- 
ing of this, sir? Why should we go so 
soon ? Do stay a little. A man has ^ot 
my coat in pawn for eight and thirty 
shilling, and I dare say he will let us 
have It for five and thirty, to be j aid 
down." But as he was saying this, a 
person came and told Angiolieri that For- 
tarrigo was a thief, as appeared ^m the 
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/|nantity of money he had lost; upon 
which Angiolieri was in a most violdnt 
passion, threatening to have him hanged 
up and gibbeted : saying this, he mounted 
his horse. *^But," said ^ortarrigo, as if 
he had been no way coticomed, '^pray, 
sir, leave off this idle talk, and let us nave 
ref^ard to the main point ; we ma^ have 
this ooat now for five and thirty shillings ; 
but if we stay till to-morrow the person 
who lent me the money may expect eight 
and thirty for it Why then should we 
lose these three shillings?'' An^olieri 
was out of all patience, hearing this from 
him * and seeing the surprise of the^ peo- 
ple ail round him, who manifestly believed 
— ^not that Fortairigo had gamed away his 
money, but rather that he had some of 
Fortarrigo's money in keeping, he said, 
'' Plague take thee and thy ooat I Is it 
not enough to have robbed me, but thou 
must insult me into the bargain, and stop 
my going away?** Still iortarrigo con- 
tinued, as if he had not been the person 
spoken to, *^ Consider these three shil- 
hngs. Do you think I shall never pay 
you again? If you have any regjard for 
me, pray do. Whv need you be m such 
a hurr^r We shall be in time enough at 
Torrenieri. Then open your purse. I 
mav go to every shop m Siena and not get 
such another coat And to tell me that 
I must leave it for eight and thirty shil- 
lingSj when it is worth more than forty, 
is aomp me a double ii^ury." 

Angiolieri, vexed to the last dcjgree at 
seeing himself robbed, and then kept in 
talk in that manner,^ turned his horse and 
rode towards Torrenieri. Fortarrigo, who 
had still a more knavish design, ran after 
him for two miles together, pegging for 
his ooat ; and as the other was (^ing^ to 
push on, in order to get rid of his noise, 
Fortarrigo happened to see some laborers 
by the road where Angiolieri was to pass, 
and called out to them, ^' Stop thief I ** so 
they took , their forks and spades and 
seized Angiolieri, imagining that he had 
robbed the other, who was pursuing him 
in that manner. It was in vain that An- 
giolieri offered to tell them how the case 
really was ; for in the^ meantime Fortar- 
rigo came up and said, with an angry 
countenance. ']I have a good mind to 
knock your Drains out, you rascal ! to ride 
awa^ with what belongs to me;** and, 
turning to the people, lie added, **You 
sea, gentlemen, m whai a plight he left 



me yonder at the inn, having first gamed 
awny all that he had of his own. I may 
well say that it is you I am obliged to for 
getting back my horse and my clothes, 
and I shall alwavs acknowledge it** An- 
giolieri then told them a very different 
story, but they had no regard to what he 
said. So Fortarrigo dismounted him, 
with their assistance, stripped him of his 
clothes, which he put on nimsclf, and got 
upon his horse, leaving him there in his 
shirt, and barefoot Then he returned to 
Siena, giving it out everywhere that he 
had won Angiolieri* s horse and clothes at 
pla;r ; whilst Angiolieri, thinking to have 
visited the cardinal in a sumptuous man- 
ner, returned poor and naked to Buon- 
convento, and was so ashamed of himself 
that he would not go back to Siena, but 
procuring some monev upon the horse 
that Fortarrigo had ridden on, he clothed 
himself and went to his relations at Cor- 
signano, where he stayed till he received a 
supply from his father. Thus Angiolieri*s 
good design was entirely frustrated by the 
other's subtle villany, which yet in due 
time and place met with its deserved 
punishment 



A CERTAIN SCHOLAR IS IN LOVE WITH A 
WIDOW LADY NAMED HELENA, WHO, 
BEING ENAMOURED OF ANOTHER PER- 
SON, MAKES THE FORMER WAIT A 
WHOLE NIQHT FOR HER DURING THS 
MIDST OF WINTER, IN THE SNOW. IN 
RETURN, HE AFTERWARDS CONTRIVES 
THAT SHE SHALL STAND NAKED ON 
THE TOP OF A TOWER, IN THE MIDDLE 
OF JULY, EXPOSED TO THE SUN AND 
ALL MANNER OF INSECTS. 

There lived, not long since, at Florence, 
a handsome young lady of a good family 
as well as plentifulfbrtune, named Helena, 
whoj being lefi a widow, had chosen to 
continue so, having found a young gentle- 
man who was quite to her mind, and with 
whom, by the assistance of her favorite 
niaid, she carried on a very satisfactory 
intrigue. In the meantime, a young 
gentleman of our city, whose name was 
Rinicri, returned from Paris, where he 
had long studied, not for the sake of re- 
tailing his learning by the inch, as many 
do, but only to know the nature of things 
and their causes, as becomes agentleman. 
He was much respected in fiorence, on 
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aoooant both of his rank and leamin^^ and 
lived there as became a worthy citizen. 
Batf as it often happena that persons of 
the most sense^ and scholarship are the 
soonest caught in the snares of love, so it 
fell out with our RinierL For, being at a 
feast one day, he met with this lady, 
clothed in her weeds, when she seemed to 
him so full of beauty and sweetness that 
he never saw any one to compare to her ; 
and happy he thought the man whom 
fortune should bless with her as his wife. 
And casting his eye towards her once and 
again, and being sensible that great and 
valuable things are not to be attained 
without trouble, he resolved to make it 
his whole care to please her, and to gain 
hejr affection if it were possible. The lady, 
who did not always loo£ upon the ground, 
but thought fall as well or herself as she 
deserved, throwing her eves artfully about 
her, was soon sensible if any one beheld 
her with pleasure; so she immediately 
took notice of RinierL and said, smiling 
to herself, ^^'I think I am not come out 
to-day in vain, for I seem to have caught 
a gudgeon.*' And she would give him 
now and then a glance from a comer of 
her eye, to let him see she was pleased 
with him, thinking that the more aamirers 
she had, of the greater value would her 
charms be to that person on whom she 
had bestowed them. 

Our scholar now began to lay all his 
philosophy aside, and turned his thoughts 
entirely to the lovelv widow ; and, learn- 
ing where she Uvea, he was continually 
passing that way, under one pretence or 
other, thinkine therebv to please her; 
whilst the lady, for the reason before 

S'ven, seemed gratified by his devotion, 
y and by he^ ^und means of talking to 
the maidj desiring her interest and inter- 
cession with her mistress, so that he might 
obtain her favor. The maid promised to 
do her utmost, and forthwith spoke to her 
lady, who turned Rinieri and his love into 
extreme derision. ** Observe now,** she 
said, *^ this man is come here to lose the 
little sense that he went to fetch from Paris, 
and he shall have what he looks for. Gro, 
l^en, and tell him that my love is equally 
great for him, but that I must have re- 
gard to my honor ; which, if he is as wise 
1^ he would be thought, ne will like me 
tne better for. * \ Alas I poor woman, she 
knew not what it was to try her wit agtdnst 
a scholar ! The maid dehvered her mes- 



sage, upon which the scholar, being over- 
joyed, Degan to press the thing, more 
closely, ana to write iettera, and send pres- 
ents, which were all received, though he 
had no answer in return but what was 

fenend ; and in this manner he was long 
ept in suspense.^ 

At last the widow related the whole 
affair to her lover, and he being a little 
uneasy and jealous about it^ to convince 
him that his suspicion was ill-grounded, 
and beinff much solicited by the scholar, 
she sent ner maid to tell Rinieri that she 
had yet had no opportunity to oblige him 
since she had made a discovery to him of 
her love ; but that the next day, being 
Christmas day, she hoped to receive him ; 
bidding him come that evening into her 
court-yard, and she would meet nim there 
as soon as it was convenient. The scholar, 
oyeijoyed at this, failed not to come at the 
time appointed, when he was put into the 
court-yard by the maid and locked up 
there to wait. Meanwhile the lady had 
invited her lover to be with her that very 
night ; and, after they had supped agree- 
ably together, she let him know what she 
meant to do, adding, ''And now you may 
see how great my regard is for you, as 
well as for him of whom you have been 
so foolishly jealous. " The lover listened 
eagerly to this, being desirous of seeing 
some proof of that for which he had only 
her word. A great snow had fallen the 
day before, and everything was covered 
with it, which made our scholar feel colder 
than he could have wished ; however, he 
bore it with great patience, expecting soon 
to have amends made him. Afler a little 
while the lady said to her lover, '' Let us 
go into the chamber and see out of the 
window what this man is doing, of whom 
you were iealous, and what answera he will 
make to the maid, whom I have sent to 
talk with him.** So they went up-stairs, 
and looking out, without being seen, they 
heard the girl saying to him, '' Sin my 
lady is exceedingly uneasy, for one of her 
brothers has happened to come to see her 
this evening, ana they have had a great 
deal to^ talk together, and he would needs 
sup with her. nor is he yet gone away ; 
but I believe he will not stay long, and for 
that reason she has not been able to come 
to you, but will make what haste she can : 
ana she hopes that you will not take it ill 
that you are forced to wait thus.** The 
scholar, supposing it to be really so, re- 
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pHed, '^Pray, tell vour mistress to have 
no care for me till she can conveniently be 
with me, but that I hope she will be as 
sj^eedy as possible." The girl then left 
him and went to bed. 

"Well!" said the ladv to her loyer» 
^^^what think you now? Can you imagine, 
if I had that love for him which you 
seemed to apprehend, that I would let 
him stay there to be frozen todea4>h?" 
Thus they talked and laughed together 
about the noor scholar, whilst he was 
forced to waJk backwards and forwards in 
the court, to keep himself warm, without 
having anything to sit down upon, or the 
least shelter from the weather. He cursed 
the brother's long stay, and expected that 
evervthing he heard was the door opening 
for him-Hbut expected in vain. About 
midnight Helena again said to her lover, 
**Wen. my dear, what is your opinion 
now 01 our scholar? Whether do you 
think his sense or my love the greater at 
this time ? Surely you wUl let me hear no 
more of that jealousy which you seemed 
to express yesterday." "Heart of my 
body, replied the lover, "I know that 
as you are my treasure, my joy, and my 
only hope, so am I yours. " Then give 
me a thousand kisses to show that you 
speak the truth." And after some time 
so spent, she said again, " We will take 
another peep and see whether that fire be 
extinct or not which this new lover of 
mine used to write me word had well nigh 
consumed him. ' [ They got up, ancL, ^oin^ 
again to the window, they saw Kmien 
dani^ng a jig in the snow to the chattering 
of his teeui. "You see now," she saio, 
" that I^ can make people dance without 
the music either of fidoles or bagpipes: 
but let us ^o to the doo^ and do you stand 
still and listen whilst I speak to him ; 
perhaps we may have as much diversion 
m that manner as by seeing him. " She 
went softly and called to him through the 
keyhole, which made the scholar r^oice 
exceedingly, supposing that he was to be 
admitted. Stepping to the door, " I am 
here, madame, he said; "for Heaven's 
sake open the door, for I am ready to die 
with cold." "Surely," she replied, "you 
can never be so starved with this little 
snow ; it is much oolder at Paris : but I 
can by no means let^rou in yet ; for this un- 
lucky brother of mine, who came to sup 
with me last night, is yet with me; but 
he will go soon, and then I will come di- 

VOL. v.— w. H. 



reedy and open the door: it was with 
ffreat difficulty that I could get away from 
nim now to come to you and beg you 
would not be uneasy at waiting so lone." 
"Let me beg of vou, then, ' said ne. 
" but to open the door^ that I may stand 
only under cover, for it snows fast, and 
afterwards I will wait as long as you 
please." "Alas ! my dear love, the ooor 
makes such a noise always in opening that 
my brother will hear it ; but I will go and 
bid him depart first and then open it." 
"Make what haste you can," said the 
scholar, "and pray have a good fire ready 
against I come in, for I am so benumbed 
that I have almost lost all sense of feel- 
ing." "Impossible! if that be true 
which you have so often written to me, 
that you were all on fire with love ; but I 
see now that vou were iesting all the time. 

Have a good heart, however, for I am 

* It 
going. 

The pNOor scholar, who seemed trans- 
formed into a stork, his teeth chattered 
so, now perceiving that he was hoaxed, 
made several attempts to open the door, 
and looked round to see if uiere was any 
other way to get out; but, not finding 
any, he began to curse the inclemency or 
the weather, the lady's cruelty, the long 
nights, and his own folly. Exasperated 
to the last degree, his ardent love was 
now changed into as rank a hatred, whilst 
he busied himself in contriving various 
methods of revenge, which he longed for 
as passionately as he had before desired 
to be with the lady. The lon^ night at 
last wore away, and, when daylight began 
to appear, the maid, as she had berore 
been instructed, came down into the court 
and said, with a show of pity, "It was 
veiy unlucky, sir, that person's coming to 
our house last night, for he has ^ven us 
a world of trouble, and you are, in conse- 
quence, almost frozen to death. But have 
a litUe patience; for what could not be 
done then may be brought to pass another 
time. I know veiy well that nothinja; 
could have given my lady so much uneasi- 
ness." The scholar, who, with all his 
wrath, was wise enough to know that 
threats serve only as armor for the enemy, 
kept his resentment within his own breast, 
and, without showing himself the least 
disturbed, said in a low voice, for he was 
so hoarse he could hardly speak^ "In 
truth, I never had a worse mght in my 
life ; but I know very well that your lady 

8 
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18 not at all to blame, because she came 
down to me, with a ereat deal of 
humanity^ to excuse herself and comfort 
me. Besides, as you say, what could not 
be now ma^ be another time. Farewell, 
and pray give my service to her." He 
then made what shifi he could to crawl 
home, threw himself upon the bed to 
rest, and when he awoke ne found he had 
lost the use both of his hands and feet 
He therefore sent^ for physicians and 
acquainted them with the cause of his 
illness, but it was a very long time before 
they could succeed in suppling his shrunken 
nerves so that he could stir his limbs; 
and, had it not been for his youth and the 
warm weather coming on soon after, he 
could hardly ever have got over it. At 
last he was sound and well a^ain, and, 
keeping his enmity to himseli, he pre- 
tenoied to be as much in love with the 
widow BS ever;^ and fortune furnished 
him, after a while, with an opportunity 
of satisfying his revenge. 

Helena's lover had taken a fancy to 
another lady, and turned herself adrifl, 
which gave her such concern that she 
seemed to jAne away.^ Her maid, who 
was much grieved, finding no way to com- 
fort her for the loss oi her spark, and 
seeing the scholar pass that wa^ some- 
times, had a foolish notion come into her 
head that he might be able to bring back 
the truant by some magical operation, of 
which he was said to be a great master ; 
and she acquainted her mistress with her 
•thoughts. The foolish lady, never reflect- 
in{^ that had Rinieri been really a pro- 
ficient in magic he would have employed 
it on his own account, listened to the girl, 
and bade her learo from him whether he 
was willing to oblige her, promising any- 
.thing in return that he should desire. 
The maid delivered the message, and the 
scholar (saying with great jo^ to himself, 
^' Thank Heaven, the time is now come 
for me to be revenged of this woman for 
the irnury she did me in return for my 
great love") replied, **TeU your mistress 
tnat she need give herself no trouble, for 
yrere her lover in the Indies I would 
brin^ him back to ask her pardon. How 
this is to be done I will impart to her as 
soon as she pleases ; and so pray acquaint 
her from me with my service." ^ 

The ffirl reported what he said, and it 
was settled that they should meet in Santa 
Lucia del Prato. Accordingly, they came 



thither, and had much conversation by 
themselves; and the widow forgetting 
how he had been served by her, ac* 

3uainted him with the whole affair, and 
€»ired his assistance. The scholar then 
said, ^ ^ Madame, amongst other things that 
I studied at Paris was the black art, in 
which I made a great progress ; but, as 
it is a sinful practice, I nad made a reso- 
lution never to follow it, either for my- 
self or any other person ; but in truth I 
love you so much that I am unable to re- 
fuse either that or anything else which 
you may require from me ; and so if I 
must go to the devil for this, why then I 
am r^y to do so since such is your 
pleasure. I must remind you, however, 
that it is a more troublesome operation 
than vou may imagine, either to bring a 
man back to love a woman, or a woman 
to love a man ; for it is to be done only 
by the person concerned, who should have 
a great presence of mind ; for all must be 
in the night, in a solitary place, and no- 
body present ; conditions which I do not 
know whether you will be able to conform 
to." The lady, more amorous than wise. 
replied, '*My love is such that I would 
undertake anything to win back him who 
has abandoned m6 so wrongfully; only 
tell me in what I must show that presence 
of mind you speak of " * ' Madame, ' * said 
the scholar, ' I must make an image of 
tin in his name whom vou wish to have 
yours, which I shall sena to you; and im- 
mediately, whilst the moon is in the 
decline, you must, after j^our first sleep, 
bathe seven times with it in the river ; 
after which you must go, still naked, into 
some hiffh tree, or upon some unin- 
habited liouse-top, and, turning to the 
north, with the image in your hand, re- 
peat seven times certain words, which I 
shall ffive you in writing ; and then two 
damsels, the most beautiful that ever you 
saw, will appear to you, graciously de- 
manding what service you have for them 
to do, which you may safely tell them, 
taking care not to name one person 
for another. They will then leave you, 
and you may go afterwards and dress 
yourself and return home, being assured 
that before midnight your lover will come 
with tears in his eyes to beg your pardon; 
and ^m that time he will never forsake 
you more." ^ The lady, hearing this story, 
began to think that she had already re- 
covered her lover, and replied, *' Never 
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lear, I can do all this very well, having 
the most convenient place for the purpose 
that can be ; for there is a farm of mine 
close to the river Amo, and as it is now 
the month of July, the bathing will be 
very pleasant And now I remember, 
there is an uninhabited tower in a lonely 
place not far off, where the shepherds 
climb up sometimes by help of a ladder 
to look for their strayed cattle ; there I 
can do what you have enjoined me/' 
The scholar, who knew perfectlv both the 
farm and the tower, answered, Madame, 
I never was in that country, and there- 
fore am unacquainted with the farm and 
tower you mention ; but if it be as you 
say, there cannot be a more convenient 
spot in the world. Well, then, at a proper 
time I will send the im^e, and the words 
you are to repeat ; but I entreat you. 
when your point is secured, and you find 
how well I nave served you, that you will 
be mindful of me in the promise you have 
made me.'' The lady assured him she 
would do so without fail, and so took leave 
of him and went home. 

The scholar now concluding that his 
scheme had taken effect, haaan image 
made, wrote out some rigmarole by way 
of charm, and sent it to the widow, letting 
her know that the thing must be done 
the following night; and then he went 
privately with one servant to a friend's 
nouse which was near, to be ready for 
what he had designed. The widow went 
with her maid to her farm, where, pre- 
tending to go to bed, and^ having sent her 
maid to sleep, she went in the middle of 
the night to the river side, close to the 
tower, and looking round to see that no- 
body was near, she stripped, hid her 
clothes under a bush, bathed herself seven 
times with the ima^e, and then went 
naked to the tower with the image in her 
hand. The scholar had previously hid 
himself along with his servant in the sal- 
lows near the place, and watched all the 
lady's movements. When he saw her 
pass close to him in that manner, ad- 
miring the extraordinary beauty or her 
person, and thinking what it would be in 
a little while, he began somewhat to re- 
lent Then a sudden tempest of desire 
assailed him, and he could hardly resist 
the temptation to rush out from his am- 
bush, and revel in such loveliness. But 
when he called to mind her unparalleled 
inhumanity towards him, and what he 



had suffered, there was an end to pity and 
desire, and he resolved to put his purpose 
into execution. So she mounted to the 
top of the tower, and having turned to 
the north, began to say the words which 
he had given her to repeat, whilst he went 
softly after her, and took away the ladder, 
waitmg afterwards to see what she would 
say and do. 

She had now said the words over seven 
times, and was expecting the two damsels 
to come ; but the whole night passed 
away ; it was cooler than was by any 
means aCTeeable, and day-light began to 
appear, out no damsels. Weary ^ and 
vexed at her disappointment, she said to 
herself, ^^ I begin to fear he had a mind I 
should pass such a night as I occasioned 
him to nave ; but. if that was his inten- 
tion, he has made a mistake, for the 
nights are not one-third part so long now 
as they were then, and besides the cold 
was infinitely greater at that time." She 
then determined to come down before it 
should be broad day-light; but, looking 
for the ladder, she nerceived it was taken 
away. IJpon this her heart failed her, 
and she fell down in a swoon. As soon 
as she came to herself, she began to la- 
ment bitterly, and (well knowing that it 
was the scholar's doing) to blame herself 
for giving him the Drovooation, as well as 
for putting herself into his power after- 
wards. Looking everywhere then to see, 
if there was any other way to come down,' 
and finding none, she renewed her lamen- 
tations, saying to herself, "Unhappy 
wreteh I what will your brothers, rela- 
tions, and all the people of Florence say, 
when it shall be known that you were 
found here naked? Your character will 
be lost ; and say what you will in your 
own vindication, the scholar will contradict 
it Miserable woman ! to lose both your 
honor and your lover at the same time ! "' 
Here her grief was such, that she thought 
of throwing herself down headlong ; but 
as the sun was now rising, she got to one 
comer of the wall to see if she could dis- 
cover any shepherd's boy to send for her' 
maid, when it happenea that the scholar,.- 
who had been taking a nap upon the 
grass, awoke and saw her, and sne him. 
* Grood-morrow, madame," he said. *'are 
the damsels come yet ? " At this sne fell 
crying most bitterly, and desired he would 
come under the tower, that they miffh^. 
have some talk together. He readily 
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obliged her in that, whilst she, lying 
down, with only her head appearing 
al)ove the battlements, began to weep and 
Bay, '^ Sir, if I caused you to have a bad 
night, you axe sufficiently revenged ; for, 
though it is in July, yet I have been just 
starved to death, as I am naked ; not to 
mention my grief for the trick I put u^n 
you, and for my own folly in believing 
you, that I have almost cried my eyes out 
of my head. Therefore I entreat you, 
not out of any regard to me, for none is 
due from you ; but for vour own sake, as 
you are a gentleman, that you would es- 
teem what you have already made me 
suffer a sufficient revenge, and that you 
would order my clothes to be brought, 
and let me come down : nor offer to take 
that away from me which it is not in your 
power to restore; I mean my honor. 
For if I denied you my company one 
night, you may have it as many nights as 
you please in return for that one. Let 
this, therefore, suffice, and, like a man of 
worth, think it enougn that you have had 
ibe in your power; nor set your wit 
against a woman's. Where is the /dory 
in an eagle's vanquishing a dove? Then 
fbr Heaven's sake, and your own honor, 
show 'me some pity 1 " The scholar found 
himself alternately influenced by two dif- 
ferent motives ; one while he was moved 
with compassion to see her in that dis- 
tress ; but revenge and fury at length 
ffained the superiority, and he replied as 
follows : 

'" Madame, if my prayers (though unat- 
tended with tears, and such soothing ex- 
pressions as yours) could have procured 
only a little shelter for me the night that 
I was dying in ^our court, all covered with 
snow, I could, m that case, easily hearken 
now to what you have to say. But you 
may remember that you were then with 
your gallant, entertaining him with my 
sufferings ; let him come, and bring your 
clothes, and the ladder; for he will be 
the best guardian of your honor, who has 
so often had it in his keeping. Why do 
you not call upon him, then ? It is his 
business more than any other person's: 
and if he do not succour you, whom will 
he regard? You may now see whether 
your love for him^ or your great clever- 
ness, is able to dehveryou from my folly ; 
as you were pleased to make a doubt 
whether that folly or your love fbr him 
was greater. Ana concerning the offer of 



your person, I desire it not, neither oonld 
you withhold it from me if I did. No* 
keep it aU for your lover; for my own 

?art, I have had enough of one night, 
ou think to cigole me, by speaking of 
my great worth and gentility, and would 
have me believe that I shall lessen my- 
self by this usage of you. But your flat- 
tery shall never blind my understanding, 
as your fair promises once did ; I now 
know myself, and can say, that I never 
learnt so mucn all the time I was at Paris 
as you taught me in one night But, 
supposing even that I were disposed to be 
generous, you are no proper object 
Amon^t savage beasts, as you are, the 
end oivengeance is death ; but with men, 
indeed, what you say shoula avail. There- 
fore, although I am no eagle, yet, know- 
ing you to be no dove, but rather a ven- 
omous serpent, I shall persecute you with 
all my might as an old enemy ; though 
what I do cannot be called revenge so prop- 
erly as chastisement ; for revenge ought 
not to exceed the offence given, whereas, 
considering how I was served by you. 
were I to take awi^ your life this would 
not be equal to it, nor even the lives of a 
hundred more such women as yourself. 
For what the devil are you better (setting 
aside a little beauty, which a few years 
will take away from you) than the raltri- 
est chambermaid? And yet, no thanks 
to you that the life of a worthy gentle- 
man was not lost, as you were pleased just 
now to call me — a life which may be of 
ffreater service to the world than a hun- 
dred thousand such as yours could ever 
be, whilst the world endures. Learn then 
what it is to mock and abuse people of 
understanding, and scholars, ana be wiser 
for the time to come, if you happen to 
escape. But if you have such a desire to 
come down, why do not you throw your- 
self to the ffround ? By breaking your 
neck, if it please heaven, you may at once 
escape the punishment which you seem 
to undergo, and make me the happiest 
man in the world. So I have nothing 
more to say to you, but that I have 
showed you the way up to this tower ; do 
you flnd a way, if you can, to come down 
as readily as you could insult me. " 

Ail the while the scholar was speaking 
was she weeping, while the time kept go- 
ing on, ana the sun rose higher and 
higher. And when he had made an end, 
she said, *' Ah I cruel man I if that un- 
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happy night still galls yoii,^ and my crime 
appears so heinous, that neither my jrouth, 
my tears, nor mv humblest entreaties can 
move you, yet let this last act of mine 
alone nave some weight to lessen the force 
of your severity : consider how I put en- 
tire confidence m you. and intrusted you 
with my most secret designs, for without 
that you would never have had it in your 
power to revenge yourself of me, as you 
60 much desired. Away, then, with all 
this fury, and pardon me this time ; I am 
ready, if you will forgive me, and set me 
at liberty, to abandon that unworthy young 
man, and to have vou only for mv lover 
and my lord. Ana though you make light 
of my beauty, esteeming it trifling and 
transitory, yet it is what other young gen- 
tlemen would love and value, and you do 
not think otherwise. And, notwithstand- 
ing this cruel treatment, I can never thiiik 
you would wish to see me dash my bnuns 
out before your face, when I was once so 
agreeable to you. For Heaven's sake, 
therefore, show me some pity; the sun 
now waxes warm, and is as troublesome 
as the coldness of the night." ^ 

The scholar, who held her in talk only 
for his diversion, replied, ''Madame, the 
confidence you reposed in me was out of 
no regard you had for me, but only to re- 
gain your lover • and you are mistaken if 
you think I had no other convenient way 
to come at my revenge : I had a thousand 
others, and had laid a thousand different 
snares to entrap you ; so that if this had 
not happened, I must necessarily have 
taken you in some other ; nor was there 
any one but would have been attended 
with as much shame and punishment to 
you as this. I have made choice of it, 
therefore, not because you gave me the 
opportunity, but that I might gain my end 
the sooner. And thougn they had all 
failed, yet had I my pen left, with which 
I would have so mauled you that you 
should have wished a thousand times a 
day that you had never been bom. The 
force of satire is much greater than they 
are sensible of on whom it was never 
tried. I swear solemnly then, that I 
would have written such things of you 
that you should have pulled your very 
eyes out for vexation. As to the offer of 
your love, that is needless : let him take 
you, if he will, to whom you more proper- 
ly belong, and whom I now love for what 
he has done to you, as much as before I 



hated him. You women are all for young 
flighty fellows, without oonsiderinc that 
those people are never content with one 
mistress, but are roving always from one 
to another, as you have found by experi- 
ence. Their greatest happiness is in gain- 
ing favors &>m you, and their utmost 
glory is to publish them. Truly, you 
think your love is all a secret, and that no- 
body out your maid and I were ever ao- 
quamted with it, whilst his neighborhood 
and yours both talk of nothing else ; but 
it generally happens that the persons con- 
cerned are the last that hear of such 
things. ^ Therefore,^ if you have made a 
bad choice, keep to it, and leave me, whom 

fou have despised, to another lady whom 
have made choice of—one of more 
account than yourself, and who knows bet- 
ter how to distinguish people. As to my 
being concerned for your death, if you 
please, you may make the experiment 
But, as I suppose you will scarcely humor 
me so far, so 1 now tell you that, if the 
sun begins to scorch, you may call to mind 
the cold you made me endure, and togeth- 
er they will make a proper temperature." 
The disconsolate lady, seeine that all 
these words tended to some cruel purpose, 
began to weep again and say, ** Nay, now, 
if nothing can move you to pity that con- 
cerns myself, yet let your love for that 
lady whom you say you have met with, 
who is wiser than 1, and by whom you say 
you are beloved — ^let your regard, I say, 
for her prevail upon you to forgive me, 
and to orin^ me my clothes, that I may 
dress myself and go down." The scholar 
fell a laughing at this, and seeing that it 
was now about noon, he replied, ** Truly, 
I know not how to say you nay, as you 
entreat me by that lady : then tell me 
where they are, and I will go for them, 
that you may come down. ^ She was a 
little comforted at this, and directed him 
to the place where she had laid them ; so 
he went away, and ordered his servant to 
keep strict watch that nobody came to her 
relief till his return j and in the mean- 
time he went to a friend's house, where 
he dined, and laid himself down to sleep. 
The lady, conceiving some vain hopes 
of being released, had sat herself down in 
the utmost a^gony, getting to that comer 
of the wall m which there was the most 
shade, where she continued, sometimes 
thinking and then again lamenting ; this 
moment in hopes, and the next altogether 
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in despair of his return with her clothes. 
At last, musing on one thing after another, 
heing quite spent with grief, and having 
had no rest the night before, she dropped 
asleep. The sun was now in the meridian, 
darting all its force directly upon her 
naked and most delicate body, as sQso upon 
her head, so that it not only soorcned 
all the skin that lay exposed, du£ clefi it 
by little and little into chinks, and blistered 
it to that degree that it made her awake ; 
when finding herself perfectly roasted, 
and offering to turn about, it all seemea 
to rend asunder like a piece of burnt 
parchment, that has been kept upon the 
stretch. Besides all this, her head ached 
to that degree as if it would rive in pieces, 
which was no wonder. ^ Moreover, the re- 
flection of the heat against her feet was so 
strong, that she could not get no rest any- 
where, but kept crying and moving from 
place to place. And as there was no wind, 
the flies and hornets were constantly buz- 
zing about her, striking their stings into 
the chinks of her flesh, and covering her 
over with wounds, whilst it was her whole 
employment to beat them off, still cursing 
herseli, her lover, and the scholar. Being 
thus harassed by the heat, by insects, by 
hunger, but much more by thirst, and 
pierced to the heart by a thousand bitter 
reflections, she got up to see if anybody 
was near, resolving whoever was within 
call to beg their assistance ; but even this 
comfort her ill fortune had denied her. 
The laborers were all gone out of the 
fields, on account of the heat, though it 
happened that nobodv had been at work 
thereabouts all that day, being employed 
in threshing their corn at home, so tnat 
she heard nothing but the grasshoppers, 
and saw only the river Amo, which by 
making her long for some of its water, in- 
stead of Quenching, did but add to her 
thirst. Sne saw also pleasant groves, cool 
shades, and country-nouses, which now 
made her trouble so much the greater. 

What more can be said of this unhappy 
lady ? She who, the night before, could 
by the whiteness of her skin dispel even 
the shade of night, was now all brown and 
spotted, so that she seemed the most un- 
sightly creature that could be. While she 
was thus void of all hope, and expecting 
nothing but death, toward the miadle of 
the anemoon the scholar happened to 
%wake, when he called her to mind, and 
returned to the tower, sending the servant 



back, who was yet fasting, to get his din> 
ner. As soon as she saw him, all weak 
and miserable as she was, she came and 
placed herself down by the battlements, 
and sdid, ^' Oh, sir you are most unreas- 
onably revenged ; for if I made you freeze 
almost with cold, one night in my court, 
you have roasted and burnt me for a whole 
day upon this tower, where I have been at 
deaths door with hunger and thirst: I 
conjure you, therefore, to come up, and 
bestow that death upon me, which my 
heart will not let me inflict upon mj^self, 
and which I most earnestly^ long for, to 
put an end to that pain which i can no 
longer endure ; or, if you deny me this 
favor, do, pray, send me up a httle water 
to wash my mouth, my tears not being 
sufficient, such is the drought and scorch- 
ing that 1 feel.'' The scholar was sensi- 
ble, by her manner of speaking, how weak 
she was ; he perceived, also, by what he 
saw of her body, how it was scorched and 
blistered; for that reason, therefore, as 
well as her entreaties, he began to have a 
little compassion, but said, ^^ile woman 1 
thou shalt never meet with thy death from 
my hands ; from thy own thou mayst if 
thou wilt ; and just so much water will I 
give thee, as thou gavest me fire in my 
extremity. This only grieves me, that, 
whilst I was forced to he in dung for my 
recovery, thou, nevertheless, wilt Be cured 
with the coldness of perfumed rose-water; 
and though I was near losing both limbs 
and life, yet thou, when stnpped of thy 
skin, wilt appear with fresh beauty, like 
a serpent just uncased. " ^ ^ Alas I ' ' quoth 
the lady, ^^may only my enemies gain 
charms m that manner I But you, more 
cruel than any savage beast, how could you 
bear to torture me as you have done? 
What could I have expected worse from 
you. had I put all your relations to death 
in tne oruelest manner imaginable ? What 
greater punishment could oe thought of 
for a traitor, who had been the destruction 
of a whole city, than to be roasted in the 
sun, and then devoured by flies? and not 
to give me so much as a drop of water, 
whilst the vilest malefactors, when they 
are about to suffer, are not denied even 
wine. Now I see you fixed in your bar* 
barous resolution, nor any way moved with 
what I have suffered, I shall wait patient- 
ly for my death. The Lord have mercy 
on me, and look with a just eye on what 
you hav<» done ! '* With these words she 
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withdrew to the middle of the place, de- 
spairing of her life, aad ready to laiDt away 
a thousand times with thirst, where she 
sat lamenting her condition. 

It being now toward evening, the scholar, 
thinking she had suffered enough, made 
his servant take her clothes wrapped up 
in his cloak, and follow him to her house, 
where he found her maid sittinff at the 
door, all sad and disconsolate for ner mis- 
tress long absence. '* Pray, good woman," 
said he, ^what is become of your mis- 
tress?" '*Sir," she replied, *^I do not 
know * I thought to have found her in 
bed this morning, where I saw her last 
ni^ht, but she is neither to be found there, 
nor anywhere else, nor do I know what 
has become of her. But can you give me 
any tidings of her?" "I wish only," 
quoth he, ^^that thou hadst been along 
with her, that I might have taken the 
same revenge of thee that I have had of 
her. But depend upon it thou shalt never 
escape ; I wul so pay thee for what thou 
hast done, that thou shalt remember me 
every time thou shalt offer to put a trick 
upon anv one." Then he said to the ser- 
vant, ^'Grive her the clothes, and tell her 
she may go for her mistress if she has a 
mind." The servant aocordinglv deKvered 
them^ with that message, and the girl, 
knowing them again, was afraid her mis- 
tress was murdered, and could scarcelv 
help shrieking ; nevertheless she made all 
the haste she could to the tower. 

It hanpened that a laborer of the 
widow's nad lost two of his hogs that day, 
and coming near to the tower, to look for 
them, just as the scholar was departed, he 
heard the complaints the poor creature 
was making, so he cried out, ^'Who 
makes that noise?" She immediately 
knew his voice, and called him by his 
name, saying, *^Gk), I pray. and desire 
my maid to come to me. Tne man then 
knew her, and said, ''Alas ! madam, who 
has brought you hither? Your maid has 
been looking for you all dsLV lon^. But 
who could nave thought of finding ^ou 
in this place ? ' Then he took the sides 
of the ladder, and placed them as they 
should be, binding them about with osiers ; 
and as he was doing this, the maid came, 
and being able to hold her tongue no 
longer, she wrung her hands, ana fell a 
roarins out, '' Dear madam, 0, where are 
you? ' Her mistress hearing her, replied, 
as well as she could, '' Good girl, never 



stand crpng, but make haste, and brinff 
me my clothes." Comforted by the sound 
of her mistress' voice, the maid jumped 
upon the ladder before it was maae quite 
secure, and by the man's help ^ot upon 
the tower, wnen, seeing her he naled 
there, burnt like a log of wood^ and quite 
spent, she cried over her, as if she had 
been dead. But the lady desired her to 
be quiet, and dress her ; and understand- 
ing from her that nobody knew where she 
was. but the persons who had brought the 
clotnes to her, and the laborer that was 
below, she was a little comforted, and 
begged earnestly of them to keep the 
secret The laborer now took her upon 
his back, as she had no strength to walk, 
and brought her down safel:^ m that man- 
ner ; whilst the girl, following after with 
less caution than was necessary, slipped 
her foot, and falling down the laaaer, 
broke her thigh, which occasioned her to 
make a most grievous outcry. The man, 
after he had set his lady on the grass, 
went to see what was the matter witn the 
maid, and finding that she had her thigh 
broke, he laid her down by the lady, who, 
seeing this addition to her misfortunes,' 
and that the person from whom she ex- 
pected most succor was disabled, began 
to lament afiresh, and the man, unable to 
pacify her, fell a weeping likewise. It 
was now sunset, and rather than let her 
lie there till ni^nt, as the disconsolate lady 
would have wished, he took her to his 
own house, and brought two of his broth- 
ers^ and his wife back with him for the 
maid, whom they carried upon a tabic. 
Having given the ladv some water to re- 
fresh her, and used all the kind, comfortable 
words they could think of the.laboi«r car- 
ried her to his own chamber, and hiS wife 
gave her a little bread soaked in water, 
and undressed and put her to bed. It was 
then contrived that they should both be 
taken to Florence that mght, and so they 
were. 

On her return home, the lady, who was 
never at a loss for invention, cooked up 
an artful story, which was believed by her 
brothers and sisters, and almost everv one 
else, viz. , that it was all done by enchant- 
ment. Physicians were^ sent for, who, 
with a great deal of pain and trouble to 
her, and not without the loss of her whole 
skin several times over, cured her of a 
violent fever, and other accidents attend- 
ing it ; and they also set tLu girl's broken 
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thigh. From that time Helena forgot her 
lover, and was more careful for the niture, 
both in choosing a spark, and in making 
her sport The scholar, also, hearing what 
had happened to the girl, thought he had 
had full revenge, and so no more was said 
about it. ^ Thus the foolish ItAy was served 
for her wit and mockery, thinking to make 
a jest of a scholar, as if ne had been a com- 
mon person, never considering that most 
of them, I 00 not say all, have the devil, 
as they say, in a string. Then take care, 
ladies, how you play your tricks, but 
especially upon scholars. 

[We are mfenaed by ■ome of the commentators on 
Booeaoeio that the circumatancee related in ttiis story 
hifvened to the mnthor himself, and that the widow is 
the same with the one introduced in his LnberkUo 
<rAmore. The nnusnal minuteness with which tlie 
tale is related gives some countenance to such an 
opinion. However this may be, it has evidently sug> 
gested the story in the DiabU Boiteux, of Patrice, whose 
mistress, Lucila, makes him remain a whole night in 
the street before her windows, on the fiilse pretence that 
her brother, Don Gaspard, Is in the house, and that her 
lover must wait till he departs. A similar story occurs 
in the Memoin of The (Mmnt De GramotUf in which 
Lady ChesCerfleld is the heroine.] 



FEDERIQO BEING IN LOVE, WITHOUT 
MSETINa WITH ANT RETURN, SPENDS 
ALL HIS SUBSTANCE, HAVING NOTHING 
LEFT BUT ONE POOR HAWK, WHICH HE 
GIVES TO HIS LADY FOR HER DINNER 
WHEN SHE GOMES TO HIS HOUSE ; SHE, 
KNOWING THIS, CHANGES HER RESO- 
LUTION, AND MARRIES HIM, BY WHICH 
MEANS ELE BECOMES VE&Y RICH. 

There lived in Florence a young man. 
called Federigo Alberigi, who surpassed 
all the youth of Tuscany in feats or arms, 
and in accomplished manners. He (for 
gallant men will fall in love) became en- 
amoured of Monna Giovanna, at that time 
considered the finest woman in Florence ; 
and that he might inspire her with a re- 
ciprocal passion, he squandered his for- 
tune at tilts and tournaments, in enter- 
tainments and presents. But the lady, 
who was virtuous as she was beautiful, 
could on no account be prevailed on to 
return his love. While he lived thus ex- 
travagantly, and without the means of 
recruiting his coffers, poverty, the usual 
attendant of the thoughtless, came on 
apace ; his money was spent, and nothing 
remained to him but a small farm, barely 
sufficient for his subsistence, and a falcon, 
whjch was, however, the finest in the 



world. When he found it imposable, 
therefore, to live longer in town, he re- 
tired to^ nis littie farm, where he went a 
birding in his leisure hours ; and disdain- 
ing to ask favors of anyone, he submitted 
patiently to his poverty, while he cherished 
m secret a hopeless passion. 

It happen^ about this time that the 
husband of Monna Giovanna died, leav- 
ing a great fortune to their only son, who 
was yet a youth ; and that the boy came 
along with his mother to spend the sum- 
mer months in the country (as our custom 
usually is), at a villa in the neighborhood 
of Federigo] s farm. In this way he be- 
came acquainted with Federigo, and be- 
^n to deiijght in birds and dogs, and hav- 
mg seen his falcon, he took a great long- 
ing for it, but was afraid to ask it of him 
when he saw how highly he prized it. 
This desire, however, so much affected 
the boy's spirits, that he fell sick; and 
his mother, who doted upon this her only 
child, became alarmed, and to soothe him, 
pressed him a^in and again to ask what- 
ever he wished, and promised, that if it 
were possible, he should have ail that he 
desired. The youth at last confessed that 
if he had the falcon he would soon be 
well again. When the ladv heard this, 
she began to consider what she should do. 
She knew that Federigo had long loved 
her, and had received from her nothing 
but coldness ; and how could she ask the 
falcon, which she heard was the finest in 
the world, and which was now his only 
consolation ? Could she be so cruel as to 
deprive him of his last remaining sup- 
port? Perplexed with these thoughts, 
which the full belief that she could have 
the bird if she asked it, did not relieve, 
she knew not what to think, or how to re- 
turn her son an answer. A mother's love, 
however, at last prevailed ; she resolved 
to satisfy him, and determined, whatever 
might be the consequence, not to send, 
but to KO herself and procure the falcon. 
She told her son, therefore, to take cour- 
age, and think of getting better, for that 
she would herself go on the morrow and 
fetch what he desired ; and the hope was 
so agreeable to the boy that he began to 
mend apace. On the next morning Mon- 
na Giovanna, having taken another lady 
along with her, went, as if for amuse- 
ment, to the little cabin of Federigo, and 
inquired for him. It was not the oirding 
season, and he was at work in his garden; 
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vrhen he beard, therefore, that Monna 
Giovanna waA calling upon him, he ran 
with joyfal surprise to the door. She^ on 
the other hand, when she saw him ooming, 
advanced with delicate politeness; and 
when he had respectfully saluted her, she 
said, '^ All happmess attend you, Federi- 
go ; I am come to repay you for the loss 
yott have suffered from loving me too 
well, for this lady and I intend to dine 
with ^ou in an easy wav this forenoon.** 
To thb Federigo humbly answered : ^'I 
do not remember, madam, having suffered 
any loss at your hands ; out on the con- 
trary, have received so much good, that 
if ever I had anv worth, it sprung from 
you,^ and firom the love with which you 
mspired me. And this generous visit to 
your poor host is much more dear to me 
than would be the spending again of what 
I have already spent ' ' Having said this, 
he invited them respectfully into the 
house, and finom thence conducted them 
to the garden, where, having nobodv else 
to keep them company, he requested that 
they would allow the laborer's wife to 
do her best to amuse them while he went 
to order dinner. 

Federigo, however ffreat his poverty, 
had not yet learned all the prudence which 
the loss of fortune might have taught 
him ] and it thus happened, that he had 
nothmg in the house with which he could 
honorably entertain the lady for whose 
love he had formerly given so many en- 
tertainments. Cursing his evil fortune, 
therefore, he stood like one beside him- 
self, and looked in vun for money or 
pledge. ^ The hour was already late, and 
cis desire extreme to find something 
worthy of his mistress : he felt repug- 
nant, too, to ask from his own laborer. 
While he was thus perplexed^ he chanced 
to cast his eyes upon his fine falcon, which 
was sitting upon a bar in the ante-cham- 
ber. Having^ no other resource, there- 
fore, he took it into his hand, and finding 
it fat, he thought it would be proper for 
such a lady. He accordingly^ pulled its 
neck without delay, and gave it to a little 
girl to be plucked ; and having put it 
upon a spit, he made it be carefully 
roasted. He then covered the table with 
a beautiful cloth, a wreck of hb former 
splendor ; and everything being ready, he 
returned to the garden to tell the lady and 
her companion that dinner was served. 
They accordingly went in and sat down to 



table with Federigo, and ate the good fid- 
con without knowmg it. 

When they had finished dinner, and 
spent a short while in agreeable conversa- 
tion, the lady thought it time to tell Fede- 
rigo for what she had come. She said to 
him, therefore, in a gentle tone, "Fede- 
rigo, when you call to mind your past life, 
and recollect my virtue, which perhaps 
you called coldness and cruelty, 1 douot 
not but that you will be astonished at my 
presumption, when I tell you the princi- 
pal motive of my visit But had you 
children, and knew how great a love one 
bears them, I am sure you would in part 
excuse me ; and iJthough you have them 
not, I who have an only child cannot re- 
sist the feelings of a mother. By the 
strength of these am I constrained, in 
spite of my inclination, and contrary to 
propriety and duty, to ask a thing which 
I know IS with reason dear to you, for it 
is your only delight and consolation in 
your misfortunes : that cifl is your fidcon, 
for which my son has talen so great a de- 
sire that, unless he obtain it, 1 am afraid 
his illness will increase, and that I shall 
lose him. I beseech you to give it me, 
therefore, not by the love whicn you bear 
me (for to that you owe nothings but by 
the nobleness of your nature, which you 
have shown in nothinfr more than in your 
generosity ; and I will remain eternally 
your debtor for my son's life, which your 
gift will be the means of preserving.'* 

When Federigo heard the la,dy's re- 
quest, and knew now impossible it was to 
grant it, he burst into tears^nd was un- 
able to make any reply. The lady inr 
agined that this arose from grief at the 
thought of losing his favorite, and showed 
his unwillingness to part with it ; never- 
theless, she waited patiently for his an- 
swer. He at length said, '^ Since it first 
pleased heaven, madam, that I should 
place my affections on you, I have found 
tortune unkind to me in many things, and 
have oflen accused her ; but all her for- 
mer unkindness has been trifling compared 
with what she has now done me. How 
can I ever forgive her, therefore, when I 
remember that you, who never deigned to 
visit me when 1 was rich, have come to 
my poor cottage to ask a favor which she 
has cruelly prevented me from bestowing. 
The cause of this I shall briefly teU you. 
When I found that in your goodness you 
proposed to dine with me, and when I 
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considered your excellence, I thought it 
my duty to honor you with more precious 
food than is usually given to others. 
Kccollcctin^ my falcon, therefore, and its 
worth, I deemed it worthy food, and. 
accordingly, made it be roasted and servea 
up for dinner ; but when I find that vou 
wished to get it in another way, I snail 
never be consoled for having it not in my 

Sower to serve you.'' Having said this, 
e showed them the wings and the feet 
and the bill, as evidences of the truth of 
what he had told them. When the lady 
had heard and seen these things, she 
chided him for having killed so fine a bird 
as food for a woman ; but admired in 
secret that greatness of mind which pov- 
erty had been unable to subdue. Then, 
seeinff that she could not have the falcon, 
and Becoming alarmed for the safety of 
her child, she thanked Federigo for the 
honorable entertainment he had given 
them, and returned home in a melancholy 
mood. Her son, on the^ other hana, 
either from grief at not getting the falcon, 
or from a disease occasioned by it, died a 
few days after, leaving his mother plunged 
in the deepest aflliction. 

Monna (jiovanna was left very rich, and 
when she had for some time moumea her 
loss, being importuned by her brothers 
to inarry again, she began to reflect on the 
merit of Federigo, and on the last in- 
stance of his generosity displayed in kill- 
ing so fine a bird to oo her honor. She 
told her brothers, therefore, that she 
would marry, sin(>e they desired it, but 
that her only choice would be Federigo 
Alberigi. Thev laughed when they heard 
this, and asked, her how she could think 
of a man who had nothing; but she 
answered, that she would ratner have a 
man without money, than money without 
a man. When her brothers, who had 
long known Federigo. saw therefore how 
her wishes pointed, tnev consented to be- 
stow her upon him with all her wealth * 
and Federigo, with a wife so excellent ana 
BO long beloved, and riches equal to his 
desires, showed that he had learned to be 
a better steward, and long ei^oyed true 
happiness. 

END OF TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. 



The man who * ^couldn't find his match' ' 
went to bed in the dark. 



ALEXANDER DUMAS' PEDIGRER 

A person more famous for inquisitive- 
ness than for correct breeding, one of 
those who, devoid of delicacy and reck- 
less of rebuff, pry into every thing, took 
the liberty of questioning Alexander 
Dumas ratner too closely about his genea* 
logical tree. ** You are a quadroon, Mr. 
Dumas ? " "I am, sir, ' ' quietly replied 
Dumas, who had sense enough not to be 
ashamed of his descent ^'And your 
father?" **Was a mulatto." *'And 
your grandfather ? " * 'A negro, ' ' hastily 
answered the dramatist, whose patience 
was waning. **And may I inquire what 
your great-ffrandfather was ? " ' 'An ape, 
sir ! " thundered Dumas, with a fierceness 
that made his impertinent interrogator 
shrink into the smallest possible compass. 
**An ape, sir 1 My pedigree commences 
where yours terminates ! 



Interesting Dialogue. — Not long 
since a very nervous ladv took passage at 
the Tip -Top House, White Mountains, 
to descend by the almost perpendicular 
railroad. Her fears were apparent to 
every one, and the following uniaue dia- 
logue took place between her and tne con- 
ductor : Ladu — ''Mr. Conductor, how 
do you hold these cars when you want to 
make a stop ? ' ' Conductor — ' Madam , we 
apply the brake, which you see there." 
Loufy — "Suppose, Mr. Conductor, that 
brake should ^ve way, what do you do 
then?" Co/iaMctor— "Madam, we then 
apply the double-acting brake, which you 
see at the other end of the cars. ' ' Laaj/ — 
"But, Mr. Conductor, suppose that brake 
should not be sufficient to check the cars, 
where will we go then?" Conductor — 
"Madam, I can t decide. That depends 
entirely upon how you have lived in this 
world I " 

Specimens. — ^A college professor en- 
couraged his geology class to collect speci- 
mens, and one day they deposited a piece 
of brick, streaked and stained, with their 
collections, thinking to impose on the doc- 
tor. Taking up the specimens the pro- 
fessor remarked, ' ' This is a piece of biuyta 
from the Cheshire mines. ' Holding up 
another, " This is a piece of feldspar trom 
the Portland quarries, and this,' coming 
to the brick, "is a piece of impudence 
from some member oi the class." 
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THE PHYSICIAN IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF. 

[Jban Baptists Poqvblin HoLiiRK, the greatest 
comic dxanitttist of Tmaw, born in Paris* 1622, died 
1673. Studying law in early life, Moli^re was admit- 
ted an adTocHte in 1645, but an early passion fur the 
stage led him to found a truupe of amateur comedians, 
with wliom he travelled in tlio provinces for twelve 
years. lie began to compose imitations of Italian 
farces, and brought out his first regular comedy, 
"VElourHit" at Lyons, in 1653. Returning to Paris in 
1658, he produced in fifteen years more than thirty 
plays, nuuiy of tliem masterpieces, which have kept tlie 
Btiige in France for two centuries, and by translation 
and countless adaptations have adorned the dramatic 
literature of other countries. 

The most noted of Moliere's comedies are "VAvare^" 
satirizing the vices of avarice ; "Lm PttdtuBea JUidi- 
CH/rv," aimed at the affectations of the coteries in 
French literature and society (which had a run uf four 
months); "VEooU de» Jlfaru,** and **L'Ecol€ det 
JVmtn««,'* "Ls Jtfwiai<Arop«,** perhaps the finest exam- 
ple of his style ; "Le Medeciu Malgri Luiy" a lively 
farce, **Le BourgeoiM aenUikomm*,** **Le JUaladt Imagi- 
natre," ridiculing the pretended maladies of hypochon- 
driacs, and **rarrt(f«, or th« Hypocrite,''* which has 
been pronounced by some the greatest effort of his 
genius. The latter play, however, was for years pro- 
hibited, and the archbishop of Pftris threatened excom- 
munication to all who should act, read or listen to it. 
Uoliire was a great and snccessftil actor, excelling in 
the most difficult parts. In his private character he 
was full of nobleness and generosity. The French 
Academy, which would not admit him to membership 
in its sacred circle while he lived, because he would not 
abandon his profession as a comedian, has ever since 
conspired to do honor to the memory of tho illustrious 
drematist.] 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 

The Physician in Spite of Himaelf was 

?lAyed fur the first time on the 6th of Auji^ust, 
666, according to Molidre's nearly inyariable 
rule, by which he alwavs produced a farcical 
work, which made people laugh, after a serious 
one, which had caused people to reflect. The 

{>]ot of this play was not entirely new ; it ex- 
sted probably in the outline of the Italian 
Commedia deU^arUy and was found nmong the 
stories related bythe troubadours and trwtv^res, 
Moli^re must have often played a remodelling 
of it in the Provinces. La Grange, in his Reg- 
ister, speak sofa farce called Le Fagolier, of an- 
other called Le Faqoteux — both words mean- 
ing The Faggot-MaKer — ^and of a third called 
Le Midecin par force. But all these small 
plays appear to refer to one iocular short com- 
edy, which wos changed ana doctored to suit 
the tastes of the different provincial audiences. 
Molidre got his chief plan from these, and 
probably from nothing else. The Physician 
in Spite of Himself cousists of two different 



parts, each drawn from a different source. 
There is^ ^^^^i ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ clodhopper on 
whom his wife wishes to be avenged^ anc\ 
whom she pretends to be a skilful physician, 
whose zeal has to be stimulated by the stick : 
and there is, secondly, the idea of a girl who 
feigns to be dumb, but who recovers speech 
again, and abuses it in such a manner that 
every one wishes her to be speechless. 

One of the oldest accounts of the story on 
which Molidre's play is based, but which we 
are convinced the French dramatist never 
saw, is the following, to be found in a Sanscrit 
collection, La Couka SapUUi, 

" In the town of Pantchapoura lived a kin^ 
called Satroumardana. His daughter, naroea 
Madanarekha, had an abscess in her throat. 
The doctors applied all kinds of plasters, but 
without effect, so at last they agreed that there 
was no remedy for the disease. Then the king 
proclaimed in every country that he who 
cured the princess should be richly rewarded. 
The wife of a Brahmin who lived in a village, 
haying heard the proclamation, said to the 
messenger, ' My husband is the most skilful 
magician and charmer in the world. Take 
him with jou; he will cure the princess.' 
And she said to her husband, * Pretend to be 
a magician and a charmer, and go boldly into 
the town and cure the princess. You won't 
waste your time.' The Brahmin went to the 
palace and to the princess, sprinkled her with 
water, blew at her, and imitated the charmers, 
muttering the while between his teeth. Sud- 
denly he cried out at the top of his voice, and 
uttered a farrago of the most absurd words he 
could think of. On hearing all these strange 
utterances, the princess was taken with such 
a fit of laughter that the abscess broke and 
she was cured. The king, transported with 
joy, overloaded the Brahmin with presents.*' 

It is, however, possible that Moli^re msy 
have seen Olearius' Scientific Journey to Mos- 
cow and Persia, which history was translated 
into French as early as the year 1656 by the 
celebrated Wickefort. 

The account found there is as follows : " The 
Grand I>uke Boris Gudenow, who reigned 
during the years 1597 and 1605, was, according 
to the relation of Olearius, very much afiiicted 
with the gout. At a certain period, when he 
suffered very severe pains, he caused it pub- 
licly to be proclaimed at Moscow that he 
would rewara with extraordinary favor and 
great riches the man, whoever he might be, 
that would relieve him from those pains. It 
seems that no one voluntarily appeared to 
earn the favor of the Grand Duke: and. in- 
deed, no wonder, for a doctor had liis wnole 
existence at stake in those times in Russia if 
his cure failed, upon some high or noble pa- 
tient ; and Gudenow was in the hahit of mak- 
ing the surgeon, as if he considered the latter 
an absolute master of nature, responsible for 
the result of his art. 

'* The wife of a certain boiaar, or councillor 
of the cabinet, who received very harsh treat^ 
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ment from her hasband, took the advantage 
of this public edict of tlie Grand Dake to re- 
venge herself in a cunning manner, on her 
cruel husbana. She therefore had the Duke 
informed that her husband possessed an infill- 
lible remedy for the gout, but that he was not 
sufficiently numane to impart it. 

"The bojaar was immedialelv sent for to 
court, and strictly examined. Ihe latter de- 
clared, by all that was holy, that he was un- 
acquainted with any such remedv, and had 
not the slightest knowledge of medicine. But 
oaths would not avail him; Gudenow had 
him severely whipped and confined. When, 
shortlv after, he was again examined, he re- 
peated the same declarations, adding tnat this 
trick was probably placed upon him by his 
wife; the Duke had him whipped a second 
time, but more severely, and threatened him 
with death if he did not speedilv relieve him 
from pain. Seized with terror, tne bojaar was 
now entirely at a loss what to be at. He 
promised to do his best, but requested a few 
days in order to have the necessary drugs 
gathered. Having with great difficulty hSd. 
nis re<^uest granted, he sent to Ozirbalt, two 
days' journey from Moscow, in order to get 
thence all sorts of drugs which were to be had 
there. He sent for a cartload of them, mixed 
them all together, and prepared therewith a 
bath for the Duke, in the hope of his blind 
cure proving successful. Gudenow, after hav- 
ing used the bath, really found some relief, 
and the bojaar had his lire spared him. Nev- 
ertheless, becuuse he had known such an art, 
denied his knowledge of it, and refused his 
assistance to the Grand Duke, the latter had 
him again thoroughly whipped, and, after 
being entirely recovered, he gave him a new 
dress, two hundred rubles, and eighteen slaves, 
by way of a present. In addition to this he 
seriously admonished the doctor never to be 
revenged on his wife. It is said that the bo- 
jaar, after this occurrence, lived many vears 
in peace and happiness with his s|K)use." 

The Physician in Spite of Himself is now 
considered by universal consent to be Moliftre's 
most humorous comedy. 

PERSONS REPRESENTED. 

G^RONTE, father to Lucindb. 
Li^ANDBE, lover to Lucinde. 
Sganarelle, hxishand to Martine. 
Mr. Robert, Sganarelle's neighbor. 
Lucas, hiu^nd to Jacqueline. 
Val^re, senxint to G^ronte. 
Thibaut, 1 

PERRIN,;iw*0/tJ^^^^**- 

Lucinde, daughter to Gi^ronte. 
Martine, wife to Sganarelle. 
Jacqueline (a nurse^^ tmfe to Lucas. 



ACTL 

(The Btage represents aforett) 

Scene I. — Sganarelle, Martinb. 
(They come on tlui stage quarrdting,) 

Sgan. No, I tell you, I will do nothing 
of the kind. It is for me to speak and to 
be t^e master. 

Mar. And I tell you that I will have 
you live as I please, and that I didn't go 
and maro'you to bear with all your freaks. 

Sgan. Oh ! what an awful trouble it is 
to have a wife 1 How right Aristotle was 
when he said that a woman is worse than 
the devil I 

Mar. Just hear the dever man, with 
his fool of an Aristotle. 

Sgan. Ajr, clever indeed I You go and 
find me a fagot-maker who can reason 
like me about eveiything ; who has served 
for six years a most famous doctor, and 
who in his youth could say the Latin 
grammar by heart 

Mar. Plague take the arrant ass 1 

Sgan. Plague take the trollop I 

Mar. ^ Cursed be the day and hour when 
I took it into my head to go and say 
*'Yes!»' 

Sgan. Cursed be^ the old idiot who 
made me si^n my ruin 1 

IVL^R. It pecomes you well to complain 
of our marriage. Ought you not to thank 
Heaven every moment of your life for 
having me as a wife? And did you de- 
serve, tell me, to marry a woman like me? 

Sgan. True, indeed ! you honored me 
too much, and I had cause to be satisfied 
on our wedding-day. Ecod ! do not force 
me to speak of it, or I may say certain 
things .... 

Mar, Well! What is it you'd say? 

Sgan. Enough of that It is sufficient 
that I know what I know, and that you 
were very lucky to have me. 

Mar. What do you mean by my being 
lucky to have you ? A man who reduces 
me to beggary; a debauched, deceitful 
villain, who eats up all I possess. 

Sgan. That's a lie j I drink part of it 

Mar. Who sells, bit by bit, all that we 
have in the house. 

Sgan. That is what is called living on 
one's means. 

Mar. Who even sold the bed from 
under me. 

Sgan. You'll get up all the earlier. 
^ Mar, In short, who does not leave a 
single stick of furniture in the house . . 
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SoAN. We shall move aUtbemoreeasily. 

Mar. And who does nothing from 
morning to night but drink and firamhle. 

Sgan. lliat's for fear of the aumpcL^ 

Mar. And what can I do with the chit 
dren all the time ? 

SoAN. Anything you like. 

Mar. I have four little opea on my 
hands. 

SoAN. Put them down on the ground. 

Mar. They do nothing but ask for 
b|read. 

Sqan. Give them a flogging. When I 
have eaten and drunk my nil, I wish 
everybody to live on the fat of the land. 

Mar. And do you think, drunkard, 
that things can always go on so ? 

SoAN. r^ow, my wue, gently, if you 
please. 

Mar. That I must endure forever your 
insolence and excesses ? 

Sgan. Do not get in a passion, my dear 
wife. 

Mar. And that I shall not find the 
means of bringing you to a sense of your 
dutjr? 

Sgan. My dear wife, you know that I 
am not very patient, and that I have a 
good strong arm. 

Mar. I don't care for your threats. 

Sgan. My little wife, my darling, your 
back itches as usual. 

Mar. I will show you that I don't fear 
you at all. 

Sgan. My dear, dear better-half, you 
intend to put me in your debt 

Mar. Do you think that what you say 
can frighten me ? 

Sgan. Tender ol^ect of mj desire^ I'll 
box your ears. 

Mar. Drunkard I 

Sgan. Til beat you. 

Mar. Wine-barrel. 

Sgan. I'll thrash you. 

Mar. Wretch! 

Sgan. I'll give you a dressii^ 

Mar. Traitor! swaggerer! deceiver! 
coward ! scamp ! rascal ! scoundrel I 
knave! cheat! blackguard! thief! 

Sgan. So you will nave it {Takes up 
a stick and beats Jus imfe,) 

Mar. {screaming). Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Sgan. This is the way to make you 
hold your tongue. 

ScENK II.— Mr. Robert, Sganareixe, 

Martine. 

Rob. Hold! hold! hold! fie upon 



you ! What is the meaning of all this? 
What a shame ! The scoundrel, to beatf 
his wife in this way ! 

Mar. {her arms akmbo, speaks to Mr. 
Robert, drives him back^ and at last 
gives him a box on the ear). And if I 
wish him to beat me, what then ? 

Rob. Oh ! I consent, with all my heart 

Mar. What are you meddling with ? 

Rob. I am in the wrong. 

Mar. Is it any business of yours? 

Rob. No, it is not ; you are quite right 

Mar. The impertinent fellow, to wish 
to prevent husbands from beating their 
wives! 

Rob. I retract 

Mar. What have you to say to it ? 

Rob. Nothing. 

Mar. Have you any right to be poking 
your nose in here ? 

Rob. Na 

Mar. Mind your own business. 

Rob. I have no more to say. 

Mar. I like to be beaten. 

Rob. Very well. 

Mar. You are not the one who feels it 

Rob. Quite true. 

Mar. And you are a fool to thrust 
yourself where you are not wanted. {She 
gives kirn another box on the ear ; he passes 
over to Sganarelle, who speaks to him in 
the sam^e toay^ and at last strikes him with 
his stick,) 

Rob. Neighbor, I beg your pardon with 
all mv heart Gro on, and thrash your wife 
soundly. I will even help you, if you like. 

Sgan. I don't like. 

Rob. Ah ! that is another thing. 

Sgan. I will beat her when I choose, 
and not beat her when I don't choose. 

Rob. Very well. 

Sgan. She is my wife, isn't she, and 

not yours? 

Rob. There's no doubt about it 

Sgan. Touhavenobusinesstoorderme. 

Rob. I grant it 

Sgan. Idon't want your help. 

Rob. Let it be so. 

Sgan, And you are an impudent fellow 
to interfere in other people's affairs. Know 
that Cicero ,9aid that we should never put 
the bark between the finger and the tree. 
{He drives him away^ comes back to Ids 
wifcy and takes her hand.) 

Scene UI.~Sganabelle, Martine. 

Sgan. Gome, now, I say, let us make 
peace. Shake hands. 
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Mar. Yes, I should think so, after you 
have beaten me in that fashion ! 

Sqan. It is nothing. Shake hands. 

Mar. No, I won't 

SoAN. Won't you? 

Mar. No. 

Sgan. My sweet wife ! 

Mar. No, I won't. 

Sqan. Come, come, I say. 

Mar. I will do nothing of the kind. 

Sgan. Do, do, do. 

Mar. No ; I mean to be ang;]nr. 

Sgan. Come; it was only a trifle. Come 
now, do. 

Mar. Leave me alone. 

Sgan. I say, shake hands. 

Mar. You have ill-used me too much. 

Sgan. There, now, I ask you to for- 
give me. Give me your hand. 

Mar. Well, I forgive you ; (aside) but 
I'll pay you out for it 

Sgan. You are a^ foolish woman to 
mind it These are little trifles, quite ne- 
cessary in love from time to time, and five 
or six strokes of a cudgel only serve to 
refresh the tenderness folks have for each 
other. There, I am going to the wood, 
and I promise that you shall have more 
than a hundred fagots to-day. 

ScENi rV.— -Martine (alone). 

Yes, go. Whatever pretence I may 
make, I shall not forget my anger ; and I 
long to pay you out for the blows you 
have given me. I know that it is alwajrs 
in the power of a wife to be revenged on 
her husband ; but that punishment would 
be too delicate for my old reprobate. I 
must find a revenge which will sting more, 
for the other would not pay me for the ill- 
usage I have had to bear. 

Scene V.— VALiiKE, Lucas, Martine. 

Luc. (to VALiiRE tm'thout seeing Mar- 
tine). 1 11 be blowed if this isn't a pretty 
job to have took in hand; and I can't 
see, neitherj what I be going to get by it 

Val. (without seeing ^iIartisk), What 
is to be done, my poor foster-father? We 
must obey our master ; and then you see 
we are somewhat interested in his daugh- 
ter's hesdth ; for no doubt when her mar- 
riage, which has been put off through her 
illness, takes place, we shall be rewarded. 
Horace, who is a generous man, has rea- 
sons to be concerned about her ; and al- 
though she has shown a certain inclination 



for a young fellow called L6andre, yon 
know that her father will never consent to 
have him for a son-in-law. 

Mar. (aside, thinking hersdf alone). 
Can't I think of some plan to revenge my- 
self? 

Luc. (to Val^re). Whatever fan<gr has 
he been and got into his head now, since 
the doctors have all lost their reckoning 
about what to do ? 

Val. We often find what we want by 
persbting in looking for it ; and that, too, 
m the most unlikely places. 

Mar. (stUl thinking hersdf alon^). I 
will revenge myself at any cost Those 
bjows lie heavy on my stomach, and I can't 
digest them. (She says all this thought- 
fully to herself; and, not seeina the tvoo 
men, knocks against them.) An! I beg 
pardon, gentlemen. ^ I did not see you ; I 
was puzzling my brains about something 
which bothers me. 

Val. We all have our cares in this 
world ; and we also are looking for some- 
thing which we would give much to find. 

ISiAR. Is it .anything in which I can 
help you ? 

Val. You might perhaps. We are 
looking for some clever man. for some 
skilftil doc^r, able to bring relief to our 
master's daughter, who has been suddenly 
deprived of the power of speech through 
an unaccountable illness. A great many 
doctors have already exhausted all their 
science in trying to cure her. Now, peo- 

Sle are sometimes found who possess won- 
erftd secrets — special remedies; these 
often succeed where the others have 
failed. This is what we are looking for. 

Mar. (aside). Ah !^ I've got it I have 
just thought of a trick to pay off that 
ruffian of mine, (aloud) You could not 
have met with any one more able to direct 
you than I am. We have close by here 
the most marvellously clever doctor for 
any one whose case is despaired of. 

V AL. Ah I^ I beseech you, tell us where 
we can find him ? 

Mar. You will find him at this mo- 
ment in that small wood yonder, amusing 
himself with chopping wood. 

Luc. A doctor a-choppin^ wood ! 

Val. You mean that ne is looking for 
herbs? 

Mar. No; he is the most extraordi- 
nary man. and likes to do such things - a 
fantastical, eccentric, cross-grained fel- 
low, and one that you would never at first 
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take for what he really is. ^ He goes about 
dressed iu an absurd fashion, affects ig- 
norance at times, hides all his knowledge, 
and avoids nothing so much as putting 
forth the tdcnts for medicine he nas re- 
ceived from heaven. 

Val. It is a very^ strange thing that all 
great men have their whims ; some small 

{^rain of madness mixed with their great 
earning. 

Mar. This doctor's madness is even 
jrreater than you can imagine; for, at 
times, you must even have roooane to 
blows before you can make him acknowl- 
edge his ability ; and I warn you that if he 
once takes this favorite whim of his into 
his head, you will each have to take a stick 
and beat him soundly before he will con- 
fess what he will have tried to hide from 
you at first. It is alwa^ what we do 
whenever we have need of hkn. 

Val. What an extraordinary whim I 

Mar. So it is : but that once over, you 
will see him perform wonderful cures. 

Val. What is his name ? 

Mar. His name is Sganarelle. But he 
is easy enough to recognize. He has a 
thick, black beard, and wears a ruff, and 
a yellow and green coat 

Luc. A coat all yellow and green I then 
he must be just fit to doctor parrots I 

Val. But are you quite sure that he is 
as clever as you say ? 

Mar. Sure ? He works miracles ! Six 
months ago there was a woman who had 
been given up by all the doctors. For 
six hours they thought her dead, and 
were just going to put her^ into a shroud, 
when they brought to her, in spite of him- 
self, the man we are speaking of. He 
looked at her, put a little drop of I don't 
know what in her mouth, and at that 
very moment she got out of her bed and 
began to walk about the room as if she 
had never been ill at all. 

Luc. Ah ! 

Val. It must have been a drop of po- 
table gold. 

Mar. Perhaps so. Three weeks ago 
a child of about twelve years old fell from 
the top of the steeple into the street and 
broke nis head, arms, and legs in his fall. 
They had no sooner brought our man than 
he began to rub him all over with some 
ointment which he makes himself, and 
the child started up at once on his feet 
and ran off to play. 

Luc. Ah! 



Val. That man must be master of the 
Universal Medicine. 

Mar. Nobody can doubt it 

Luc. By jingo 1 that's the verv man 
for UE. Let s look sharp and fetch him. 

Val. We are much obliged to you for 
the service you render us. 

Mar. Only be sure you remember the 
caution I have given you. 

Luc.^ My goodness ! let us alone. If 
leathering is all we've got to do, the goose 
is cooked. 

Val. (to Lucas). How fortunate we 
are to have met that woman 1 1 feel 
buoyed up with the greatest hopes. 

Scene VT. — Sganarelle, Val^re, 
Lucas. 

Sgan. {singing behind the stage). La, 
la, la ... . 

Val. I hear somebody singing and 
chopping wood. 

Soan. {coming on the stage, irith a bot- 
tle in his hand^ without seeing ValI:re or 
Lucas). La, la, la ... . So much 
work deserv^ a drop. Let us rest {He 
drinks.) This wood is as salt as the veiy 
devil I {Sings,) 

Sweet to me, my Rparkling flask. 

In thy gurgling voice ; 
Nothing more I seek or aak, 

With thee I rejoice. 
Mnny a one would envy me, 

Wert thou filled forever, 
Ah, my flask, long life to thee ! 

May thou empty never t 

Blister me, if I don't feel better ! One 
mustn't breed melancholv. 

Val. (to Lucas). That's the man. 

Luc. (to VALiiRE). I think vou are 
about nght, and that we've aroppcd 
straight on to his nose. 

Val. Let us f^o nearer. 

Sqan. {huggina his bottle). Ah, little 
rogue I how much I love you, my little 
darling ! {sings. On seeing Valere and 
Lucas, who are examining him, he lowers 
his voice.) 

Many a one . . . would . . . envy me^ 
Wert U)on . . . 

{seeing them examining him more nar- 
rowm. Deuce take it ! what can these 
people be after ? 

VAL. (to Lucas). I am sure it is the 
man. 
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Luo. There lie is, to a T, the very man 
thev figured to us. 

Sqan. (puts Jus botde on the around, 
Yal^re botes low to him, and Soana- 
BELLE thinks lie intends to rob him of his 
bottle ; he therefore takes it up, and puts it on 
the other side, Lucas bows to him in the 
same way, and he takes ujp his bottle and 
holds it close to his breast wUh different ges- 
tures.) (aside) They are coDsindnjic each 
other and looking at me. What is the 
matter with them r 

Val. Sir, your name is SganareHe, is 
it not? 

SoAN. What do you say? 

Val. I ask you if your name is 
Sganarelle? 

Sgan. (turning first towards Yal^re, 
then towards Lucas). Yes, and no, 
aoeording to what you want of him. 

Yal. We only want to do him all the 
good we can. 

Sgan. In that case it is I who am 
called Sganarelle. 

Yal. We are delighted to see you, sir. 
We have been recommended to you for 
what we want, and we come to ask the 
help of which we have need. 

Sgan. If it is anything, gentlemen, 
with which my little trade can supply 
you, I am at your service. 

VAL. You are too kind, sir.^ But put 
on :^our hat, I beg ; the sun might incon- 
venience you. 

Luc. Clap it on, sir. 

Sgan. (aside). How very ceremonious 
these people are ! (Puis on his hat-) 

Yal. X ou must not be surprisea, sir, 
that we come to you ; clever people are 
always sought after, and we nave been 
told of your ability. 

Sgan. It is true, nr, that I am the 
best man in the world for making &gots. 

Yal. Ah! sir ... . 

Sgan. I spare no trouble, and I make 
them in a fashion which satisfies every- 
body. 

Yal. That is not what we came for. 

Sgan. But, then, I sell them ten sous 
the hundred. 

Yal. Do not mention that, I beg of 
you. 

Sgan. I assure you that I cannot sell 
them for less. 

Yal. Sir, we know how things stand. 

Sgan. If you know how things stand, 
you know that I sell them at that price. 

Yal. Sir. you are joking, and .... 



Sgan. I am not joking ; 1 can't take a 
farthing less. 

Yal. Let us speak of something else, 
I pray. 

Sgan. You can get them cheaper else- 
where. There are fiigots and fagots, 
you know ; but for those I make .... 

Yal. Ah ! sir, leave that subject alone. 

Sgan. I assure you that I could not let 
you have them, were you to offer me only 
a farthinff lees. 

Yal. Nonsense! Come! 

Sgan. Upon mv word, you'll have to 
pay that 1 speak plainly ; I am not a 
man to overcharge. ^ 

Yal. How sad, sir, to see a person of 
your position amuang himself with such 
absurd pretences — so clever a man as >;ou 
are, so skilful a doctor, to try and hide 
himself ^m the eyes of the world, and 
to keep hidden the talents he possesses 1 

Sgan. (aside). He is crazy. 

Yal. I Deg of you, sir, not to dissem- 
ble with us. 

Sgan. How? what? 

Luc. All this shamming ain*t no good. 
We knows what we're about 

Sgan. What, then ? What do vou 
mean ? And whom do you take me lor ? 

Yal. For what you are — a great doctor. 

Sgan. Get along with you 1 I'm no 
doctor, nor ever have been. 

Yal. (aside). His fit is coming on. 
(alond) Sir, 1 beg of you, do not hide 
the truth any longer^ and let us avoid all 
unpleasant extremities. 

Sgan. What extremities? 

Yal. Certain things which we should 
be sorry to have recourse to. 

Sgan. Bv jingo 1 you may have re- 
course to all you please : I'm not a doctor, 
and don't understand wnat you mean. 

Yal. (asiile). I see that we must make 
use of the remedy, (aloud) Sir, I pray 
you once more to confess plamly what you 
are. 

Luc. Bother ! don't beat so about the 
bush no more ; speak up, and say that 
you are a doctor. 

Sgan. (aside). How mad I feel I 

Yal. What is the use of denying what 
is known ? 

Luc. Why all those whims and fan- 
cies ? Of what use is it all to you? 

Sgan. Gentlemen, one word is as good 
as a thousand. I tell you that I am not 
a doctor. 

Yal. You are not a doctor ? 
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8aAN. No. 

Luc. You ain't a doctor ? 

Sgan. No, I tell you. 

Yal. Since you will have it, it must 
be so. 

( 7%ey each, take a stick and heat htm,) 

SoAN. Oh ! oh ! oh I Gentlemen, I 
am anything you please. 

^ Val. Why do you force us to use such 
violence, sir ? 

Luc. Why give us the trouble of beating 
you? 

Yal. I assure you that I am exceedingly 
sorry for it 

Luc. And so am I, 'pon my word, un- 
commonly. 

^ SoAN. What the deuce are you at, 
sirs ? Tell me, pray, is it a joke, or are 
you both crazy, that you persist in calUng 
me a doctor ? 

Yal. What! you have not made up 
your^ mind yet, and you still persist in 
denying that 3^ou are a doctor? 

Sgan. Devil take me, if I am I 

Luc. It ain't true that you are a 
doctor? 

Scan. No ; choke me if I am. {They 
heat him again.) Oh ! oh ! gentlemen ! 
Yes, since you wish it, I am a doctor ; I am 
a doctor; an apothecarv, also, if you have 
a mind to it Td rather consent to any- 
thing than to have my brains knocked out 
^ Yal. Ah! all right, sir; I am de- 
lighted to see vou come back to reason. 

Luc. It makes me quite happy like to 
hear you speak like that 

Yal. I sincerely beg of you to forgive 
me. 

Luc. Pray excuse the libert3[ we' ve took. 

Scan, (aside), H'm I Is it I who am 
deceived, and have 1 not become a doctor 
without knowing it ? 
^ Yal. You will have no cause to repent, 
sir, of having told us the truth ; ana you 
will be sure to be satisfied. 

Sgan. ,6ut, gentlemen, tell me, are you 
not deceiving yourselves? Is it quite 
certain that I am a doctor? 

Luc. Yes, that you are, and no mis- 
take neither. 

Sgan. Really? 

Yal. Undoubtedly. 

Sgan. Deuce take me, if I knew it 

Yal. How ! you are the most dever 
doctor in the world. 

Sgan. Ah ! ah ! 

Luc. A doctor what has cured I don't 
know how many diseases. 
VOL. v.— w. H. 



Sgan. Bless me! 

Yal. a woman was thought to be dead 
for six hours ; they were gomg to put her 
in a shroud, when, with a drop ox some- 
thing, you brought her back to life again 
and made her at once walk about the 
room. 

Sgan. llie plague I did I 

Luc. A child twelve years old had 
fallen from the top of a steeple, and broke 
his head, legs, and arms. You, with I 
don't know what ointment, made him 
jump on his feet, and he went to play at 
pitch-farthing. 

Sgan. The deuce I did I 

Yal. In short, sir, you will be satisfied 
with us ; and you will gain all the money 
you like by coming with us where we want 
to take you. 

Sgan. I shall gain all the money I like? 

Yal. Yes. 

Sgan. Ah ! I am a doctor most cer- 
tainly. I had forgotten all about it, but I 
remember it now. What is there to bo 
done ? Where must I co ? 

Yal. We will go with you. We want 
vou to come and see a young lady who 
has lost her speech. 

Sgan. Faith I I have not found it 

Yal. (uside to Lucas). He likes a joka 
(ahud) Now, sir 1 

Sgan. Without a doctor's gown ? 

Yal. We will find you one. 

Sgas. {giving his^ hottle to Yal^re). 
Hold this, vou; it is in this I put my 
julep. ^ {Then turning towards LuCAS, 
and spitting on the ground) You, put your 
foot upon this, by the doctor's order. 

Luc. This doctor just suits me, and no 
mistake ; he's safe to get on, 'cause he's 
a bit of a larker. 

ACTIL 

Scene L— <JfeoNTB, Yal^re, Lucas, 
Jacqueline. 

{The stage represents a room in Gfi- 
ronte's house.) 

Yal. Yes, sir, I think you will be 
pleased, for we have brought you the 
greatest doctor in the world. 

Luc. Oh, my eyes ! we must shut up 
shop beside him, and all the rest are not 
fit to wipe his shoes. 

Yal. He is a man who has performed 
wonderful cures. 

Luc. Why, he's cured people after 
they were dead. 

9 
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Val. He is rather wliimsica], as I told 
yon ; and there are times when he does 
not seem to be what he really is. 

Luc. Yes, he likes a bit of a joke, and 
yon might say sometimes, saving your 
presence, that there's a screw loose in the 
upner story. 

V AL. But at the bottom he is all knowl- 
edge, and he often says the most sub- 
lime things. 

Luo. When he do begin, he talks 
right on like, just as if he read it all in a 
book. 

Val. His reputation is already known 
here, and people come to him from every- 
where. 

GtfL I long to see him ; send for him 
quickly. 

Val. I will go and fetch him. 

Scene XL— G^ronte, Jacqueline, 

Lucas. 

Jac. This one* 11 do just the same as all 
the rest ; and that you mvLV depend upon, 
sir. I think it'll be six of one and half a 
dozen of t'other, and the best {)h3rsic in 
the world that anybody can ffive your 
daughter, in my mind, would be a nice 
young husband — one that she could ex- 
acdv fancy. 

Gr^R. 1 say. good nurse, you interfere 
in things that nave nothing to do with you. 

Luc. Be silent, mother Jacquehne; 
vou've no right to be poking your nose in 
here. 

Jac. I say, and I sdcks to it^ that all 
these doctors and their stuff will do no 
more good than clean water ; your daugh- 
ter wants something else besides rhubarb 
and senna. I say that a husband is the 
sort of plaster to cure girls' ailmttnts. 

QtR, Is there any chance of her mar- 
ryine now, when we see the infirmitv with 
which she is afflicted? And when I 
thought of manying her, did she not op- 
pose my wishes ? 

Jac. I should just think she did. You 
wanted to hand ner over to a man she 
didn't care a bit for. Why didn't you 
let her have the Mr. L^andre she was in 
love with ? She'd have been good enoufi:h 
then ; and I'd make a bet that he'd take 
her. here — now— just as she is, if only 
you d let him have her. 

QftR. That L^andre is not the right 
man for her ; he is not rich like the other. 

Jac. He's got a rich unde, and he'll 
oome into the money. 



QtBL These fortunes to come are all 
nonsense. There is nothing like cer- 
tainty, and we run a great risk of reckon- 
ing without our host when we trust to the 
money that people are keeping for us. 
Death is not always ready to indulge the 
heir's wishes and prayers, and we may 
starve while waiting for dead men's shoes. 

Jac. Well, I've always heard it said 
the same about marriage as about every- 
thing else: a content^ mind is better 
than riches. Fathers and mothers,^ all 
alike, have the cursed way of aslang, 
" What's he ^ot?" ** What's she^otT^ 
There was neighbor Peter. Didn't ne go 
and marry his girl Simonette to the great 
rough Thomas, just because he'd got a 
little bit of ground more than the young 
Robin that she was in love with ? Look 
at the poor thinff ; she's come so yellow's 
a guinea, and hasn't never been right 
ever since. Here's a proper warninj^ for 
you, master. What's all the world if you 
can't be happy? and I'd sooner let my 
maid have a young fellow that she really 
fancied than all the riches of India. 

QtVL Bother you, nurse, what a yam 
you spin I Be more calm, I pray; vou 
trouble yourself too much about all uuiL 
You'll spoil your milk. 

Luc. Ottnkuig G-tRONTB at fxuSk im- 
tence). Blow you ! hold your tongue, you 
sauce-box ! Master don't want your law, 
and he knows well enough what lie's 
about There, you go and nurse the 
baby, without having so much to say 
about everything. Master is ihther to 
his own child, and he's good enough and 
'cute enough to see what ought to be done. 

GfiR. Gently, gently ! 

Luc. {xtiU striking G6ronte's fihnnJder 
at each sentence). I want to take her down 
a peg, sir, and teach her how she ought 
to behave to you. 

^ GfiR. Very well ! but you needn't ges- 
ticulate so much. 

ScBPns in.— VALtRE, Sganarelle, 
Geronte, Lucas, Jacqueline. 

Val. Sir, prepare yourself, here is the 
doctor coming in. 

G^R. {to Sganarelle). Sir, I am de- 
lighted to see you, and we have great 
need of you. 

SoAN. {in a doctor's gown with a veiy 
pointed hat). Hippocrates says . • • • 
that we must both put on our hats. 

G£r. Hippo<x*ates sajrs that ? 
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SoAN. Yes. 

G^B. In what chapter, if yon please? 

Sgan. Id his chapter .... upon 
hats. 

Gfia. Since Hippocrates says so, we 
must do it 

iSgan. As we have heen told, sir, of 
the wonderful cures you have .... 

QtVL Pray, to whom are you speaking? 

SoAN. To you. 

G^R. I am not a doctor. 

Sqan. You are not a doctor? 

GiR. No, indeed. 

SoAN. Really? 

GtK, Really. 

(Sganarelle takes a stick and heats 
GtRONTE in the same toay that he voas 
heaien.) 

G^R. Oh 1 oh 1 oh ! 

Sgan. Now you are a doctor ! I have 
had no other license. 

GttEL (to Val^re). What a devil of a 
fellow have you brought in here ? 

Val. I told you he was rather ec- 
centria 

G^R. Yes ; ^ but ^ I'll send him about 
his business with his eccentricitv. 

Luc. Don't mind that, sir, twas only 
a joke. 

G^R. Joke ! I do not care for this kind 
of joking. 

OOAN. Sir, I beg your pardon for the 
liberty I have taken. 

G£r. Sir, your servant 

SOAN. I am sorry .... 

OtEL Never mind. ^ 

SoAN. For the beating .... 

G£r. There is no harm done. 
^ Sgan. Which I have had the honor of 
giving you. 

^ G^R. Let us speak no more about that 
sir. I have a daughter who has fallen ill 
of a strange disease. 

Sgan. I am delighted, sir, that your 
daughter has need of my care ; and I 
wish, with all my heart, that you and all 
your family were ill, so that I might show 
you the pleasure I have in serving you. 

G£r. 1 am much obliged to you for 
these good wishes. 

Sgan. I assure you that I speak from 
the heart 

QtEL, You do me too great an honor. 

Sgan. What is the name of your 
daughter? 

G^R. Lucinde. 

Sgan. Lucinde ! Ah ! what a charm- 
ing name to physic ! Lucinde ! 



G£r. I will go and see what she is do- 
ing. 

Bgan. Who is that tall woman there ? 

Gi^R. The nurse of a little child of 
mine. 

ScENB IV.— Sganarelle, Jacqueline, 

Lucas. 

Sgan. (aside). What a handsome 
piece of furniture ! (aloud) Ah ! nurse, 
charming nurse, my doctorsnip is the very 
humble servant of your nurseship, and I 
heartily wish I were the fortunate baby 
you nurse. All m^ remedies, all my 
science, all my abilities, are at your sw- 
vice; and .... 

Luc. Bv your leave, Mr. Doctor, let 
my wife alone, please. 

Sgan. What! she's your wife? 

Luc. Yes. 

Sgan. Ah ! really, I did not know that, 
and I am quite rejoiced for both your 
sakes. (He pretends to embrace Lucas, 
hvt embraces the nurse.) 

Luc. (dramng SoAXfABXLLE atoay and 
placing himsdf between him and his toife). 
Sober, if you please. 

Sgan. I assure you that I am delighted 
to see that you are married. I congratu- 
late her on having a husband like you ; 
and I congratulate you on having such a 
handsome wife^ — so good, and so well 
made. (Affecting again to embrace LlT- 
CA8, who lutlds out his arms^ he passes 
under tliem, and embraces the nurse.) 

Luc. (pulling him away again). Oh, 
the devil ! stop that sort of work, I say. 

Sgan. Don t you wish me to rejoice 
with you over such a jolly meeting? 

Luc. As much as you like with me, 
but with my wife cut your palaver short 

Sgan. I take an equal interest in the 
good fortune of you both. I embrace 
you to show you how much I rejoice at 
vour happiness. I embrace her to show 
ner how much I rejoice at hers. (Same 
by^jlay as brfore.) 

Luc. (dratcing him away the third 
time). Oh, 'pon my word, doctor, you're 
too tree by half ! Pretty larks, to be sure I 

Scene V. — GfeONTE, Sganarelle, Lu- 
cas, Jacqueline. 

G^R. Sir, they will bring you my daugh- 
ter directly. 

Sgan. I am waiting for her with aU the 
powers of medicine. 

G£r. Where are they? 
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Sgan. (touckina his forehead). Here. 

GrtK, Very well 

Sqan. (going up to th£ nurse). As I 
feel tJie greatest interest in all your fam- 
ily, I must just see after the nurse, etc. 
(Approaches J ACQUELlfiiL) 

Luc. {piiUinff Jum auxw and making 
him spin round). No ! no! I can manage 
all that. 

Sqan. It is the business of the doctor 
to see to the nurse. 

Luc. That's no business of yours — 
your servant, sir. 

Sgan. Do you dare to oppose the doc- 
tor ? Out of my way. 

Luc. Fob ! I don't care for that. 
^ Sgan. (looking ai him angrily). I will 
give you the fever. 

Jac. {taking LucAS hy the arm and 
making him turn round about also). Qtet 
out o' that now. Ain't I big enough to 
take care of myself, if he does anything 
he didn't ought to? 

Luc. I won't have him touching you, 
that I won't ! 

Sgan. Fie 1 for shame. You lout I To 
be jealous of your wife 1 

(jtBL. Here is my daughter. 

Scene VI.— Lucinde, G^ronte, Sgan- 
ARELLE, Valors, Lucas, Jacqueline. 

Sgan. Is this the patient? 

QtR. ^ Yes, sir, she is my only daugh- 
ter, and it would be the greatest grief in 
the world to me if she were to die. 

Sgan. She must not ! She must not 
die without the doctor's prescription. 

G^R. Bring some seats. 

Sgan. (seated between Gi6ronte and 
Lucinde). This patient is not so very 
disagreeable, and 1 think that a healthy 
man could well make shift with her. ^ 

GtfL You have made her laugh, sir ! 

Sgan. So much the better ; when the 
doctor makes the patient laush, it is the 
best symDtom one could wish lor. ( To Lu- 
cinde.) Well ! and what is the matter? 
What IS it ? What kind of a pain is it 
you feel? 

Luci. (answers hy signs, putting her 
hand Jirftt to her mouthy then under her 
cJiin). Han. hi, hon, ban. 

Sgan. Wnat is it you say ? ^ 

Luci. Han, hi, hon, ban, hi, hon. 

Sgan. What? 

Luci. Han, hi^ hon, ban. 

Sqan. (imitating her). Han, hi, hon, 



han, ban. The deuce a bit do I under- 
stand. Whatever language is that? 

G£r. Sir, this is her disease. She be* 
came dumb without any one understand- 
ing the cause; and this accident is the 
reason of her marriage being put off. 

Sgan. But why? 

G^R. The^ man who is to marry her 
wishes to wait until she is cured, before ha 
concludes the marriage. 

Sgan. And who is this fool, who does 
not want his wife to be dumb? I wish 
mine were seized with the same disease I 
I should take good care not to cure her, 
I can tell you. 

G^R. In short, sir, I beg of vou, do all 
you can to relieve my daughter s malady. 

Sgan. Oh ! do not be anxious. Tell 
me ; does this illness oppress her very 
much? 

GfiR. Yes, sir. 

Sgan. So much the better. Has she 
great pains, etc., etc.? 

G^R. Very great. 

Sgan. That s good. (Turning round to 
the patient.) Give me your arm. (7b 
G^ronte.) This pulse, here, shows that 
your daugnter is dumb. 

GfeR. Yes^ indeed,^ sir, and that is the 
disease she is suffering from ; you have 
found it out at once. 

Sgan. Eh ! eh I 

Jac. Just see how he's found out the 
ailment ! 

Sgan. We great doctors, we know 
things instantly. An ignorant fellow 
would have been puzzled, and would have 
told you, ** It is tnis, or it is that," but I, 
from the first moment, come to the point, 
and I declare to you that your daughter is 
dumb. 

GrtR. Yes, that is quite true; but I 
should like you to tell me from what cause 
it proceeds. 

Sgan. There is nothing easier' it is 
caused by her having lost her speech. 

G6r. Yes. But the cause, if you 
please, for her losing her speech ? 

Sqan. All our best authors will tell you 
that it comes from an impediment in the 
action of her tongue. 

GtfL But, still, what is your opinion 
on this impediment in the action of her 
tongue? 

Sgan. Aristotle, on that subject, says 
.... wonderful things ! 

G6r. I believe you. 

Sgan. Ah ! he was a great man ! 
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GtBL Undoubtedly. 

SoAN. Altogether a great man. (Rais- 
ing his arm above his head.) Greater 
than I am by all this. To come back to 
our reasoning, then ;^ I hold that this im- 
pediment in the action of her tongue is 
caused by certain humors which we learn- 
ed men call peccant humors, that is to 
say .... peccant humors ; for, as the 
vapors formed by the exhalations of the 
influences which arise in the region of dis- 
eases coming .... as it were .... to 
.... Do you understand Latin ? 

G^R. Not in the least. 

SoAN. {rising abruptly). You don't 
understand Latm ? 

GtVL No. 

S3 AN. (trtYA enthusiasm), Cabncms^ 
arci thuram, catalamalus^ singvlariter^ 
nomitivo, hoec mtuta, the muse, banus^ 
bona, bonum. Deus sanctus^ est-ne oratio 
latinos f Utiam, Yes. Qtuire f Why ? 
Quia substantivo^ et ojdjectiimm^ concordat 
in generi num£rum> et casus, 

G£r. Ah ! that I had studied Latin I 

Jac. See what a clever man he is I 

Luc. Sure enough, that[s so fine that 
I can't make out never a bit of it 

SoAN. Now, these vapors of which I 
have been speaking to you, in passing 
from^ the left side where the liver is, to 
the right side where the heart is, it hap- 
pens that the lungs, which we call m 
Latin armvan, communicating with the 
brain, whicti we call in Greek nasmus, by 
the means of the concave vein, which we 
call in Hebrew cubile^ meets on its way 
the said vapors, which fill the ventricles of 
the omoplate; and as^ the said vapors 
.... follow closely this reasoning, I beg 
of you ; and as the said vapors have a 
certain maligiuty .... listen to this, I 
beseech you. 

Gfe. Yes. 

Sgan. Have a certain malignity which 
is caused .... Be attentive, if you 
please. 

G6r. I am so. ^ 

Sgan. Which is caused by the acri- 
mony of the humors engendered in the 
concavity of the diaphragm. It so hap- 
pens that these vapors .... Ossaban- 
dus, nequeisy nequer potarinum, qaipsa 
milus. This is precisely the cause why 
your daughter is dumb. 

Jag. Ah I how well said all that is, old 
man 1 

Luo. If I*d got a tongue so well oiled ! 



G^R. No reasoning could be better, I 
think. There is only one thin^ which 
struck me as not quite clear ; it is the 

f laces you give to the liver and the heart, 
t seems to me that vou place them dif- 
ferently from what they really are ; that 
the heart is on the left side, and the liver 
on the right side. 

SoAN. Yes, it was so formerly ; but we 
have altered all that, and we now practise 
medicine in quite a new way. 

G^R. I aid not know that, and I beg 
you will excuse my ignorance. 

Sgan. There is no harm done ; it can- 
not be expected that you should be aa 
clever as we are. 

GfiR. Assuredly. But, sir, what remedy 
do you think this disease requires ? 

Sgan. What remedy it requires ? 

G^R. Yes. 

Sgan. Mv advice is. that she be sent 
back to her bed ; and tnat for remedy vou 
^ve her a large quantity of bread soaked 
m wine. 

GiR. Why so, sir? 

Sgan.^ Because there is in wine and 
bread mixed a sympathetic virtue which is 
conducive to speech. Do you not see that 
we give nothing else to parrots, and that 
they learn to talk hy feeding on them ? 

G^R. You are nght ! Ah I the great 
man ! Quick 1 bring a large quantity of 
bread ana wine. 

Sgan. I will come bade towards the 
evening to see how she is. 

Scene Vn. — G£ronte, Sganarelle, 
Jacqueline. 

Sgan. {to Jacqueline). You stop 
here,you. (7b GfiRONTE.) Sir, your nurse 
is in need of little remedies from me. 

Jac. Who ? me? I never was better in 
my life. 

Sgan. So much the worse, nurse, so 
much the worse. This superabundance of 
health forebodes some evil ; and it would 
not be amiss to bleed ^rou ^entljr, and ad- 
minister a little dulci^ing ipjection. 

QttSL, But, sir, this is a system which 1 
do not understand. Why should we be 
bled when we are not ill ? 

Sgan. No matter why, the method iB 
salutary ; and in the same wav that we 
drink 'tor the thirst that woula come, so 
must we be bled against the coming illness. 

Jac. {going away). My goodness 1 
what do I care for ail that I I ain't a- 
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going to turn my body into a druggister's 
iaap. 

Sqas, You rebel against remedies, but 
we shall find out a way of bringing you to 
reason. 

Scene Vin.— -G^bontb, Soanakelle. 

Sqan. {going away), I wish you good- 
morning, sir. 

GtR. Just wait one moment, if you 
please. 

Sqan. What is it you want ? 

GrfiR. To give you your fee, sir. 

SOAN. (holding ont his hand from unr 
der his gown whilst G^ronte open* his 
purse), I could not take any, sir. 

G^R. Sir ... . 

SoAN. No, indeed. 

G^R. One moment 

Sgan. No, certainly. 

G^R. I beseech you. 

Sgan. You are joking I 

G^R. There it is. 

Sgan. I will not 

G^R. Eh! 

Sgan. I do not pracdse for the sake of 
money. 

G£r. I am sure you do not 

Sgan. {after havina received ihemoney). 
Is it of good weight ? 

G^R. Yes, sir. 

Sgan. I am not a mercenary doctor. 

Gi^R. I know it well. 

Sgan. I am not governed by interested 
motives. 

GfiR. I had no thought of the kind. 

{Etit.) 

Sgan. {alone, looking at the money he 
has received). Well, this is very pleasant ; 
and, provided that .... 

Scene IX.— L£andre, Sganarelle. 

L£a. Sir, I have been watching for you 
a long time, and I come to implore you to 
give us your assistance. 

Sgan. (feeling his pvlse). Your pulse 
is very baa. 

L^A. I am not ill, sir ; I have not come 
to see you for that 

Sgan. If you are not iU, why the deuce 
don't you begin by saying so ? 

LtA, No, I am not To tell you what 
brings me in as few words as possible, you 
must know that m^ name is L^ndre, and 
that I am in love with Lucinde, whom you 
have just seen. Through the unkindness 
of her father, it is impossible for me to 
get access to her ; I therefore make bold 



to come and ask you kindly to lend me 
your help, and to assist me in carrying out 
a plan I nave made to speak to her a few 
words, upon which the happiness of my 
whole life depends. 

Sgan. (affecting to be angry). For what 
do you take me ? How dare you ask me 
to serve your love, and to lower the dig- 
ni^ of a doctor by such an employment? 

htA, Sir, do not make a noise. 

Sgan. I will make a noise, sir. You 
are an impertinent fellow, sir. 

LtA. Ah ! gentlv, sir. 

Sgan. A man of no judgment 

L^. I beseech you ! 

Sgan. I will teach you that I am not 
one to do such a thing, and that it is an 
extreme insolence in you to ... . 

LiA. (taking his purse out). Sir .... 

Sgan. Wish to make use of me! .... 
(taking the purse) I do not speak of you. 
sir ; you are an nonest man, and I shall 
be delighted to help you. But you meet 
with certain ooxooml» in this world who 
take people for what they are not, and I 
assure you that I am greatly incensed 
against such people. 

LtA. I b^ your pardon, sir, for the 
Uberty I . . . . 

Sgan. Pray, no more about that What 
is it you want? 

LtA. I must tell you, sir, t^at this ill- 
ness which you want to cure is a sham. 
The doctors have reasoned at ^l length 
upon the matter, and they have not failed 
to say that it proceeds, one from the brain, 
another from the intestines, another from 
the spleen, another from the liver ; but 
the truth is that it only proceeds from love, 
that Lucinde has found out this way of 
putting^ off a marriage which is hateful to 
ner. But, for fear we should be seen to- 
gether, let us leave this place.^ I will tell 
you, as we are walking along, in what way 
I want your help. 

Sgan. Let us go, then, sir; vou have 
inspired me with an inconceivable interest 
in your love ; and I will risk aU my phvsic 
upon the result Either the Datient snail 
go to the wall, or be yours. 

ACT. IIL 
Scene L— LtANDRE, Sganarelle. 

(The stage represents a place dose to Ge- 
ronte's house.) 

LtA. I think 1 make a very good 
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apothecary ; and. as the father has hardly 
ever seen me, this change of dress and 
this wig are sufficient, I thinks for him 
not to know me. 

SoAN. I think so too. 

IAAs I only wish I knew five or six long 
Latin words to adorn my talk and to look 
clever with. 

SoAN. Nonsense. ^ You have no need 
of that, the dress is quite sufficient; I 
know no more of the matter than you 
do. 

L^. How? What? 

SoAN. Deuce take^ me if I understand 
one word about physic ! You are a gen- 
tleman, and I will trust you as you trust 
me. 

LfiA. What? Are you not really .... 

Sgan. No, I tell vou ; they made a doc- 
tor of me in spite of myself. I had never 
dreamt of bemg so learned as that, and 
all my studies came to an end in the low- 
est form. I can't imagine what put that 
whim into their heads ; but when I saw 
that they were resolved to force me to be 
a doctor, I made up my mind to be one at 
the expense of those I might have to do 
with. Yet you would haroly believe how 
the error has spread abrcMui, and how 
eveiy one is obstinately determined to see 
a great doctor in me. They (X)me to fetch 
me from right and left ; and if things go 
on in that fashion, I think I had better 
stick to physic all my life. I find it the 
best of trades ; for, whether we are right 
or wrong, we are paid equally well. We 
are never responsible for the bad work, 
and we cut away as we please in the stuff 
we work on. A shoemaker in making 
shoes can't spoil a scrap of leather with- 
out having to pay for it, but we can spoil 
a man without paving one farthing for the 
damage done. The blunders are not ours, 
and the fault is always that of the dead 
man. In short, the best part of this pro- 
fession is, that there exists among the 
dead an honesty, a discretion that nothing 
can surpass; and never as yet has one 
been known to complain of the doctor who 
had killed him. 

LtA. It is true that the dead are very 
excellent people in that respect 

SoAN. {seeing wme men coming to him). 
Here are some people who seem to want 
to consult me. (2b L^andbe.) Qo and 
wait for me near the house of your lady- 
love. 



Scene IL— Thibaut, Pebrin, Soan- 

ARELTiE. 

Thi. Master, we was a-coming to look 
for you, my boy Perrin and me. 

Sgan. what's the matter? 

Thi. His poor mother, ^e*s called Per- 
rette, have been bad abed these six 
months. 

Sqan. {holding out his hand^ as to re- 
ceive money). What do you wish me to 
do? 

Thi. I wanted to see if you couldn't gi' 
me a drop of stuff to do her good, sir. 

Sgan. We'll see. What is the matter 
with her? 

Thl She's very bad with the hypoori^, 
sir. 

Sgan. Hypocrisy? 

Thi. Yes, sure ; that is, she's a-swelled 
all over like, and the^ si^ that she's got 
a lot of seriosities inside ner, and that her 
liver and bowels, or her spleen, as you 
would call it, instead of makin' of blood, 
it turns all to water. Every other day the 
dissenteiy fever comes on, with lossy-chils 
and pains in the sinnies of her legs. 
You can hear in her poor throat the flames 
that most chokes ner; and sometimes 
she've got the singcups and the conver- 
sions so bad that I most _ think she's 
a^goin'. We've got in our village a drug- 

f' iter, as mid' say, and he've let her have 
can't tell how many different sorts of 
stuff; and 't'ave a-cost me a good three 
pound in lotions, if you please, in aperi- 
ments, that she've a-^ot to take, in affec- 
tions of hyadns, and in cordial mixtures, 
and that. But all of it. as mid' say, is no 
more than a chip in the porridge. He 
wanted to ^ve her some stuff tney call 
antemile wine; but I was afeard that 
would send her right home ; and they say 
that these hedge-boar doctors do kill more 
people than anybody can tell, with this 
here new-fangled physio. 

Sgan. {stiU holding out his hand, and 
movinq it about to show that he must have 
money). Let us come to the point, friend, 
let us come to the point 

Thi. The point is, sir, that we be come 
to ask you what we must do. 

Sgan. I do not understand you in the 
least 

Per. My mother is very bad, sir, and 
here we've brought you half a sovereign 
to let us have stuff to do her good. 

Sgan. Ah I I understand you. TIua 
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lad now speaks plaiDly, and explains him- 
self as he should. You say that your 
mother is ill with dropsy, that she is swol- 
len all over, that she is feverish, with pains 
in the muscles of her legs, and that she 
has at times hunting fits and convulsions ? 

Per. Yes, sir, that's just how 'tis. 

Sgan. I understood what you said at 
once. You have a father who does not 
know what he says. Now, you want me 
to give you some remedy ? 

Per. Yes, sir. 

Sgan. A remedy to cure her? 

Per. That's what we want, sir. 

SgaK. Here, take this piece of cheese, 
and you must see that she eats it. . 

Per. Cheese I sir ? 

SoAN. Yes, cheese, hut one in the prep- 
aration of which there is gold, coral, 
pearls, and a quantity of other precious 
things. 

Per. Sir, we be much obliged to you, 
and we will make her take it directly. 

Sgan. Go, and if she dies, don't fail 
to give her a decent funeral 

Scene III.— Jacqueline, Sqanarelle, 
Lucas {farther back <m the stage)- 

{The stage representSy absinthe Second Act ^ 
a room in G^ronte's house). 

Sgan. Here is the handsome nurse. 
Ah, nurse of my heart, I am oveijo^ed at 
this meeting j and a sight of you is the 
rhubarb, cassia and senna which drives 
all melancholy from my heart 

Jac. Goodness me, doctor ! that's too 
fine talk for me 1 and I can't make out a 
word of your Latin. 

Sgan. Pray fall sick, nurse, fall sick 
for my sake. I should be so happy to 
have to cure you. 

Jac. Your servant, sir. but I'd ever so 
much sooner not have to be cured. 

Sgan. How I pity you, beautiful nurse, 
to have such a troublesome and jealous 
husband I 

Jac. What can you expect ? I'm only 
paid home for mv own faults; and -as 
you've made your bed, so you must lie. 

Sgan. How I a boor like that 1 a man 
who is idwa3r8 watching you, and won't al- 
low anybody to speak to you ! 

Jac. Ah! you haven't seen nothing 
yet ; that's only a bit of a sample of his 
Dad temper. 

Sgan. Is it possible ? And can a man 
be 80 base as to ill-treat a handsome 



womanlike yon? Ah f beautiful nurse, 
I know of some one not far from here 
who would fiye much only to kiss Uie 
tip of your tmy toes. ^ Why must such a 
handsome woman fall into such hands? a 
real brute, a ruffian, a stupid, a fool . . . 
forgive me, nurse, if I speak in that way 
of your husband. 

^ Jac. Oh, dear ! I know well enough, 
sir, that he deserves all you have callea 
him. 

Sgan. There is no doubt but that he 
deserves them all, and he well deserves, 
besides, that you should put something on 
his head to punish him for his suspicions. 

Jac. 'Tis certain that if I kept a sharp 
eye only upon his business he'd force me 
to do something queer. 

Sgan. Indeed, you would not be wrong 
to revenge yourself on him with some- 
body. He is a man who richly deserves 
it, I tell you ; and if I were fortunate 
enough, ftar nurse, to be chosen for . . . 
(He stretches out both^ his arms to embrace 
her; Lucas thrusts his head quickly under 
theniy and places hxmjsdf between bGANA- 
RELLE, omB, Jacqueline. Sganarelle 
and Jacqueline look at Lucas, and go 
awau one on each side^ the doctor with 
much amusing by-play.) 

Scene IV.— G^ronte, Lucas. 

QtVL. Halloa, Lucas, have you not seen 
our doctor about here ? 

Luc. Yes, the raacal, I have, and so has 
my wife. 

GiR. Where can he be ? 

Luc. I don't know, but I wish he was 
gone to the devil 1 

G£r. Go and see what my daughter is 
doing. 

Scene Y.— Sganarelle, L£andre, 
G£ronte. 

GtR. Ah ! sir, I was inquiring where 
you were. 

Sgan. I was amusing myself in your 
yard . • . >, How is the patient? 

G£r. a little worse since your remedy. 

Sgan. So much the better ; it is a sign 
that it is doing some good. 

QtR, Yes ; but, in the meantime, I am 
afraid of its choking her. 

Sgan. Do not fretj I have remedies 
which conquer everything, and I am look- 
ing forward to the time that she is al 
death's door. 
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O^fiR. («Aoti7m^ L1A.NDRE). Who is that 
man you have brought here ? 

SOAN. {making sigm with his hands to 
show thai Uis an apotJvecary), Itis . . . . 

GfiR. What? 

Sgan. He, who .... 

QtSL You say? 

Sgan. Who. 

G^R. I understand you. 

Sgan. Your daughter will want him. 

Scene VL— Lucinde. G^ronte, IAaxi- 
DRE, Jacqueline, Sganarelle. 

Jac. Master, here^s your daughter, and 
she wants to walk. 

Sgan. It will do her good. Go to her, 
Mr. Apothecary, and feel her pulse, that 
I may he able to consult with you after- 
wards about her illness. (In the mean- 
time he talces G^RONTE to one side of the 
stage^ and passing one ami over his shoul- 
der, prevents him from tumina his head 
whenever he wants to see what his daugh- 
ter and the apothecary/ are doing together. 
In tlie meantime he speaks as follows, ) Sir, 
it is a great and subtle question amongst 
doctors whether women are easier to cure 
than men. Pray listen to this. Some say 
no ; some say ves ; and I say both yes and 
no ; forasmuch as the incongruity of the 
opaque humors which are generally found 
in the natural temperament of women, 
being the cause that the animal part over- 
comes the spiritual, we see that the ine- 
quality of their opinions depends on the 
oblique motions of the circle of the moon ; 
and as the sun which sends its rays on the 
concavity of the earth finds .... 

Luci. (to L^ndre). No, I can never 
change my sentiments. 

G^R. My daughter speaks ! Oh I the 
great power of medicine I Admirable doc- 
tor ! How immensely obliged I am to you, 
sir. for this marvellous cure ! What can 
I do to repay you such a service ? 

Sgan. (walking about the stage and 
fanning himself with his hat). Really, 
this illness has given me a great deal of 
trouble I 

LucL Yes, father, I have recovered my 
speech, but only to tell you that I will 
have no other husband than L6andre, and 
that it is quite useless for you to try and 
marry me to Horace. 

G^R. But .,. . . 

Luci. Nothing can make me change 
the resolution I have taken. 

QtBL Whatl 



LucL In vain would you give me fine 
reasons. 

GliR. If ... . 

LucL Andallyousay willbeof nousQ. 

G^R. I . . . . 

Luci. I am determined not to do it 

G^R. But .... 

Luci. No paternal authority can force 
me to marry against my wish. 

GtBL I have . . . ., 

Luci. All you do will be in vain. 

G£r. He ... . 

LucL My heart cannot submit to such 
a tyranny. 

G^R The ... . 

Luci. And I had rather become a nun 
than marry a man for whom I have no 
love. 

G6r. But . . . . , 

Luci. (speaking in a shrieking tone). 
No ! It IS of no use 1 It is time lost ! 
You waste your breath. I will do noth« 
ing of the kind, I am determined I 

G^R. Ah ! what a rush of words I One 
can't stand it (7o Sganarelle.) Sir, I 
beg you to make her dumb again. 

Sgan. This is a thing impossible for me 
to do. All I can do to serve you is to 
make you deaf, if you like. 

G£R.Manv thanks. (TbLuoiNDE.) Do 
you believe that .... 

LucL No; all your reasons will have 
no power over me. 

GtR, You will many Horace this very 
evening. 

LucL I had rather marrv death itself. 

Sgan. (to G^ronte). Pray, do notjgo 
on. Leave it to me to apply my remedies 
to this affair. She is under the influence 
of disease, and I know the remedy for it 

G^R. Is it possible, sir^ that you can 
cure this disease of the mmd. 

SdAN. Yes; leave it to me. I have 
remedies for everything ; and our apothe- 
cary is the man for this cure. (To LtAS- 
DRE.) One word. You see that the pas- 
sion she has for that L4andre is altogether 
contra^ to her father's wishes ; that there 
is no time to lose ; that the humors are 
very acrimonious; and that it is impor- 
tant to find out a prompt remedy for this 
evil, which might increase by procrastina- 
tion. For my part, I can only think of 
one remedy for it which is a detergent 
dose of flight, which you must mix as well 
as you can with two drachms of matri- 
monium in pills. Perhaps she will ob- 
ject to thb remedy ; but vou are a devef 
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man in your calling. It is your business 
to force her to it, and make her swallow 
the dose as well as you can. Go and make 
her take a turn in the garden, in order to 

frepare the humors, in the meantime, 
will converse here with her father ; but, 
above all things, do not waste time. The 
remedy at once ; the specific without loss 
of time ! 

Scene YII. — G^ronte, Sganarelle. 

GtBL What drugs are these, sir, that 
you have lust ordered ? I have never 
neard of them before, as far as I can re- 
collect 

SoAN. These drugs are employed in 
urgent canes. 

G£r. Did you ever see insolence like 
hers? 

SoAN. Girls are, at times, rather obsti- 
nate. 

GfiR. Yon can hardly think how she 
dotes upon that L^andre. 

Sgan. The heat of the blood often 
causes such things in young people. 

G^R. For my part, as soon as I dis- 
covered the violence of this love, I took 
care to keep my daughter locked up. 

Sgan. i ou acted very wisely. 

GtEL And I prevented all kmd of com- 
munication between them. 

Sgan. You were right. 

G£r. Some follv or other would have 
happened if I had allowed them to see 
each other. 

Sgan. Undoubtedly. 

G£r. And I believe she is a girl capa- 
ble of having run away with him. 

Sgan. You acted very prudentlv. 

GtVL I have been told that ne tries 
every means of speaking to her. 

Sgan. The wretch! 

G^R. But he will lose his time. 

Sgan. Ah I Ah ! 

GtR, And I shall take good care that 
he does not see her. 

Sgan. He hasn't to do with a fool j 
you know more tricks than he kens of I 
A man must get up early to catch you 
napping ! 

Scene YIIL — ^Lucas, GfiRONXE, Sgana- 
relle. 

Luc. Lor ! master, here*s a pretty 
kettle of fish ! Your daughter's been and 
bolted off with her L^ndre. Why, 'twas 
he that was the druggister all the time, 



sir— and this be the doctor what's done 
this very pretty operation here. 

G£r. How ! deceive me in this fashion ! 
Quidcl fetch the police ! Prevent him 
mm escaping ! An I villiun, you wiU be 
brought to justice I 

Luc. Aye, aye, Mi, Doctor, you'll swing 
for it Only you budge from where you 
are, that's alL 

Scene IX. — ^Martine, Sganarelle, 

Lucas. 

Mar. (to Lucas). Oh, dear! what 
trouble I have had in finding this place 
out 1 Give me, please, some news oi the 
doctor I recommended to you. 

Luc. There he is, and just going to be 
hanged, too. 

Mar. What 1 my husband hanged I 
Alas ! how can he have deserved that ? 

Luc. Why, he's stole our master's 
daughter. 

Mar. Alas! my dear husband, is it 
quite true that they are going to hang 
you? 

Sgan. You see. Ah! 

Mar. Must you die in the presence of 
so many people ? 

Sgan. Wnat can I do ? 

Mar. If only you had finished chop- 

{)ing our wood, I should comfort myself a 
ittle. 
Sgan. Go awa^ ; you break my heart. 
Mar. No, I will stop to encourage you 
to die, and I will not leave you before I 
have seen vou hanged. 
Sgan. Ah! 

Scene X. — G£ronte, Sganarelle, 

Martine. 

GtBL (to Sganarelle). The commis- 
saries will soon come ; they will put you 
in a place where they will answer for you. 

Sgan. (on his knees^ his tall hat m hit 
Jiand), Alas! can't 'this be changed for 
a good drubbing ? 

G^R. No, no, I leave it to the law. But 
what do I see ? 

Scene XI.— OfeONTE, L^andre, Lu- 
ciNDE, Sganarelle, Lucas, Mar- 
tine. 

L£a. Sir, I appear before you, and I 
wish to put Lucinde again in your power. 
Our intention was to run awa^ and get 
married, but this intention has given place 
to a more honorable proceeding. I nave 
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no wish to steal your daughter from you, 
and I want to receive her from your own 
hand. What I have to tell you. sir, is. 
that I have just received letters which tell 
me of my uncle's death, and that I am 
the sole heir to all his fortune. 

G^R. Sir, I have tho greatest consider- 
ation for your virtue, and I give you my 
daughter with the greatest pleasure. 

Sgan. (fiaule). Well, medicine has had 
a narrow escape. 

Mar. Since you will not be hanged, 
thank me, at least, for being a doctor ; it 
was I who brought all that honor upon 
you. 

Sgan. Yes, it is you who brought the 
blows upon my shoulders. 

L6a. (to Soanarelle). The result is 
too good a one for you to bear a grudge 
against her. 

Sgan. Be it so. (ToMartinb.) I for- 
give you the beating, because of the dig- 
nity to which you nave raised me ; but 
prepare yourself in future to live in the 
utmost awe of a man of my consequence, 
and remember that the wrath of a doctor 
is more to be feared than any one can 
imagine. 

WHAT PRESENCE OP MIND DID 
FOR A SOLDIER. 

It was during the siege of Wagner, and 
the Union parallels were but a few nun- 
dred yards away from the grim black tubes 
that ever and anon '* embowelled with out- 
rageous noise the air — disgorging foul 
their horrid glut of iron fflobes. A line 
of abattis was to be buut across a clear 
space in point-blank range of the rebel 
gunners and sharp-shooters in front 

*' Sergeant,'' says the officer in charge, 
'*go pace that opening and give me tne 
distance as near as possible. ' ' 

Savs the sergeant (for we will let him 
tell the rest of the story) : 

'' I started right off. When I got to 
the opening I put er like a ship in a gale 
of wmd. What with grape, canister, 
round shot, shell, and a regular bee's nest 
of rifle balls, I just think there must have 
been a fearful drain of ammunition on the 
Confederate Government about that time. 
I don't know how it was, but I didn't get 
80 much as a scratch, but 1 did get pow- 
erfully scared. When I cot under cover 
I oouldn' t er told for the life er me whether 
it waB a hundred or a thousand paces. I 



should sooner er guessed a hundred thou* 
sand." 

Says the captain: ^^Well, sergeant, 
what do you make it ? " 

Soon's I could get my wind, says I, 
^ ^ Give a guess, captain. ' ' 

He looks across the opening a second 
or two and then says, A hundred and 
seventy-five paces, say." 

^'Thunder, captain," says L *' you've 
made a pretty close guess. It's just a 
hundred and seventy-one." 

^^And." concluded the sergeant, after 
the laugn had subsided, '' that s how I got 
my shoulder-straps." 



Sheridan once succeeded admirably in 
entrapping a noisy member who was in 
the habit of interrupting every speaker 
with cries of * * Hear, near. ' ' He took an 
opportunity to allude to a well-known 
political character of the time, who wished 
to plav the rogue, but only had sense 
enough to play the fooL ''Where shall 
we find a more foolish knave or a more 
knavish fool than this?" ''Hear,hear!" 
was instantlv bellowed from the accus- 
tomed bench. The wicked wit bowed, 
thanked the gentleman for his read^ re]ily 
to the question, and sat down amid the 
convulsions of laughter of all but the un- 
fortunate subject 



One Shilling Each. — An attorney in 
Dublin having; died exceedingly poor, a 
shilling subscription wais set on foot to pay 
the expenses or his funeral. Most of the 
attorneys and barristers having subscribed, 
one of them applied to Toler, afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice Norbuiy, expressing 
his hope that he would also subscribe his 
shilling. ' ' Only a shilling !" said Toler ; 
** only^ a shilling to bury an attorney ! 
Here is a guinea : go and bury one-and- 
twenty of them. ' 



A Deaf-and-dumb mendicant was sud- 
denly startled by the rude shouts of some 
boys while walking down a city street, and 
in turning slippea on a banana skin and 
fell. He gave the lads a severe lecture, 
much to the ei^'oyment of a blind beggar 
at the comer, who saw the whole occur- 
rence through his green glasses, and was 
much amused. 
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NOT APPRECIATED— A SCOUT'S SOLILOQUY. 



NOT APPRECIATED. 

The late Ezekiel Hum ventured abroad 
some years before his decease, and the first 
thing after landing on a foreign shore got 
his love of country so wounded that he 
never indulged in travel afterwards. He 
prided himself on his origin, and in reg- 
istering his name on his arrival abroad 
intended to make somethingof a spread. 
Aooordinff ly he wrote tbus, ' ^SzekielUum . 
America. ' The polite and gentlemanlv 
clerk seized the pen after him, and, bend- 
ing over the book as if to complete the 
entrv, inquired, '^What tribe?'*^ When 
Uncle Ezekiel had recovered enough to 
answer he replied with much dignity, 
*^ No tribe, sir ; but of English origin from 
North America." **Beg pardon, Cana- 
dian?*' **No!" "Ah! perhaps Nova 
Scotia?" *'No, sir! I am from the 
United States of America." "Oh, very 
ffood. Thank you. Yankee." — Baton 
Transcript 



A SCOUT'S SOLILOQUY. 

TO A PAPPOOSE. 

Lol by the lodge-door standfl a smocklefls 

Venurt. 
Unblushing bronze, she shrinks not, having 

seen us. 
Though there is naught but tall rye grass 

between us. 

She hath no polonaise, no Dolly Varden, 
Yet she looks not afraid, nor asketh pardon ; 
Fact is, she doesn't care a copper ^'fuden." 

All unabashed, unhaberdashed, unheeding, 

No Medioean charmingly receding, 

But quite unconscious of improper breeding. 

Ah ! yet her age her reputation spareth ; 
At three yearn old pert Venus little careth. 
She puts her hands upon her hips and stareth. 

Was ever seen so dark, so bright an iris ? 
Where sweep of light and phantom play of 

fire is, 
And not a soup9on of a wild desire is. 

Could boundaries be nearer, posture meeter? 
Could bronze antique or terra cotta beat her? 
Saw ever artist anything completer? 

'Tis well ; it speaks of Eden ere sin came in. 

Or any ray of con>«ciouHness or linen, 

Or anything else tliat one could stick a pin in. 



Oh, swartliy statuette, liast thou no notion 
That life is fire and war snd wild commotion— 
A burning bush, a chafed and raging ocean ? 

Hast thou no notion of what is before thee? 
Of who shall envy and who shall adore thee? 
Or who the dirty Siwaah ruling o'er thee? 

Die young, for mercy's sake I If thou grow 

older 
Thou shalt get lean of calf and sharp of 

shoulder. 
And daily greedier and daily bolder. 

Just such another as the dam who bore thee^ 
That haggard Syoorax now bendinff o'er thee ; 
Oh, die of something fatal, I impTore thee I 

Who knows but in Time's whimsical grada* 

tions — 
Say in a score or two of generations — 
We two may swap respective hues and sti^ 

tions? 

Methinks I see thee suddenly grow bigger. 
White in the face and statelier in figure^ 
And I a miserable litUe *' Digger." 

Should this be thus!— But cornel no moral* 

izing, 
Approach thou not my humpy poetizing, 
Spare thine iambics and apostrophizing. 

Let subtle Nature, if it suits her. rack me, 
Big " Diggers " whack me ana misfortune 

hack me. 
And anguish hoist me to her highest acme. 

Withhold from me thine incidental curses. 
Nor spare the smallest of thy scanty mercies; 
But put me not, oh, put me not in verses I 

She grins, she heedeth not advice or warning, 
Alike philosophy and triplets scorning, 
Adieu then.ta ta, fare thee well,good- morning. 

Amom. 



" Why do you refuse to live with your 
wife?" mquired Judge Duffy of Dennis 
Mulcahy. ^ • ^ ^ 

'' Bekase I'm in dhread of me loife wid 
her." 

* * How is your life endangered ? " 

** She shteals upon me, yer Honor, wid 
a oonceyled weapon. She has it on her 
person now." 

'' It's a lie, Judge. The truth's not in 
him ! " shouted Mrs. Mulcahy. 

''Silence, woman!" said the Judgci 
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^' Constable, has any concealed weapon 
been found on this woman ? ' ' 

*'No, yer Honor/' 

^^Then what do you mean by saying 
that your wife carries a concealed 
weapon?" 

** What do I mean, is it? If ye were 
married to her you'd know what I 
mean." 

^^ Can't the Court find out without 
getting married to her ? ' ' 

* * You can, yer Honor. Just say some- 
thing to raise her timper, and she'll un- 
screw that ould oonceyled wooden leg of 
hers and clane out the court" 



GUFFEY'S CAT. 



It was an indestructible fiend. Last 
Monday morning, as a lot of uptowners 
were wdting on the wharf for tne China 
steamer to ^et in, old Professor Guffey 
drove up in his office buggy and solemnly 
lifled out an apparently neavily-weighted 
bag, securely tied at the mouth. 

What you got there, Professor?" 
asked a friend. 

'* A cat fiend," repeated the Professor, 
gravely. 

** A catfish ? " replied the crowd. 

''No, gentlemen; I said a cat fiend," 
explained Guffey. '* That sack contains 
four cobblestones and a cat that has made 
my life a burden to me for three years. 
She steals everything in the house all 
day, and yells like a pirate walking the 
plank on the back shed all night. I've 
made one attempt after another to assas- 
sinate that beast, but I've failed every 
tune." 

" You know that cats have nine lives. 
Professor?" 

" Nine ? Nineteen times have I given 
that creature poisoned meat ; I threw her 
off the roof twice, and I've shot at her 
four times— just filled her plumb full of 
quail shotr-and the next day she's round 
on scheduled time, drinking milk as soon 
as it's lefl by the milkman. Last week I 
borrowed a hundred-dollar bull terrier to 
eat her up, and she killed him in eleven 
seconds. Why, I blew her clean into the 
next street with a dynamite cartridge yes- 
terday, and I hope to die if she wasn't 
on deck reaching for the canary this 
momin{^ without a hair singed." 

" Gomg to fix her this time« eh ? " 



"You bet I am," said Professor 
Guffey, emphatically. "I'm going to 
throw her off into fortv feet of water, 
and if that don't finish her she's the 
devil himself!" 

"ComCj take a drink first, Guffey," 
said his fnend Boggs, and the crowd fol- 
lowed into a saloo^ on the comer. While 
the beer was being drawn, Boggs slipped 
quietly back and untied the bag. As 
soon as the indestructible cat had skipped 
up the street, Boggs retied the bag and 
hurried back to the saloon. Pretty soon 
the crowd emerged and helped Guffey to 
carry his heavy load to the extreme ed^e 
of the wharf, from which it was solemnly 
dumped. 

"I hate to kill even a cat," said the 
old Professor, sadly : "but the fact is, I 
haven't had a square night's sleep in two 
years." 

Yesterday Boggs was coming off the 
ferryboat, when he beheld the Professor 
coming on, a-top of a four horse load of 
furniture. 

"Why, you're not moving, are you, 
Guffey?'^ 

The Professor moodily descended from 
his perch, and, drawing Boggs aside, 
whispered huskily in his ear : 

"Yes, I am, iJo^gs — ^I'm moving over 
to Alameda. That a — d cat' s come back 1 ' ' 

Sam FRANcifoo Ovbrlamo Momtult. 



HOW EDOUIN CAUGHT FISH. 

AND HOW HIS WIPE LISTENED TO HIS 
STORY WITH UNRUFFLED PACE. 

The New York Tlmea says: Willie 
Edouin, the comedian, is very fond of a 
practical joke, and so, in a quiet way, is 
nis wife, who is known on the stage as 
Miss Alice Atherton. Edouin is also fond 
of fishing, and one day three years ago, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Edouin, several mem- 
bers of the company, and other friends 
were spending their midsummer vacation 
in Putney, Vt, W^illie and one or two 
other gentlemen determined to go trout 
fishing. The ladies of the party, follow- 
ing >lrs. Edouin's lead, teased the fisher- 
men unmercifully before they started with 
predictions that they would catch no fish 
and that they would fall in with bears, 
rattlesnakes and all sorts of disagreeable 
things. 

This only made the actor and his fiiendfl 
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the more determined to catch some fish. 
But they did not They fished up and 
down all the brooks in the vicinity, and 
into all the historical^ deep holes and 
springs which were said to be Ml of 
trout, but they did not get a bite. They 
were rather blue on their way home, for 
thev knew they wonld^t terribly hazed 
Half a mile or so from towA they met a 
young native with a beautiful string of 
trout and Willie's face brightened. 

*' It's an old ga^, boys," said he, " but 
it's our only salvation. Let's buy out the 
native." 

The native would not sell at first, and 
was finally persuaded to part with his 
caftch only at a price whicn would be a 
month's pay for a farm-hand. Edouin 
did not mind the cost, for he must have 
the fish. Then the partv marched tri- 
umphantly into the notel, prepared to 
discomfit the ladies. Mrs. iildouin and 
her friends were very much surprised at 
the evidence of good luck, and asked all 
sorts of questions as to where and how 
each individual trout was captured. 
Willie, who was the only one of the party 
who had the necessary nerve, was obliged 
to fib and fib again, but finally he man- 
aged to give a very circumstantial account 
of the oa^r's doings, which Mrs. Edouin 
received with unruffled face and apparent 
perfect belief, but which caused no little 
merriment not very well concealed on the 
part of the other ladies. 

Mrs. Edouin did not let out until the 
next da^ the fact that the vender of fish 
had visited the hotel with his catch, and 
that she had caused him to lie in wait in 
the path of the unlucky fishermen, and 
had even prescribed to him the manner 
of his trading and the prioe at which he 
should sell. 



In Need of Help. — A stranger, one 
day passing down South street, was seized 
by a barker of a clothing store, who, with- 
out ceremony, pulled him into the shop, 
and began puffing up his fine ready-maae 
clothing. 

Being old and infirm, he made little 
resistance, but asked the man if he was 
master of the place. 

" No, sir," said the barker, '* but I wiU 
bring him immediately." 



The man returned with his master, to 
whom he put the same question : 

''Are you the master of this store, 
sir?" 

" Yes, sir ; what can I do for you ? " 

"Please," he replied, **hold your man 
a minute, while I go ont^ 
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A Deceived Dog. — ^An old farmer waa 
out one fine day looking over his broad 
acres, with an axe on his shoulder and a 
small dog at his heels. They espied a 
woodchuck. The dog gave chase and 
drove him into a stone-wall, where action 
immediately commenced. Tlie dog would 
draw the woodchuck partly out firom the 
wall, and the woodchuck wouM take the 
dog back. The old gentleman's sympathy 
getting high on the side of the dog, 
tnought he must help him. So, putting 
himself in position, with the axe above 
the dog, waited for the extraction of the 
woodchuck, when he would cut him down. 
So an opportunity offered and the old man 
struck, out the woodchuck gathered up at 
the same time, took the dog in far enough 
to receive the blow, and the dog was killed 
on the spot For years after, the old 
gentleman, in relating the stoiy. would 
alwa^ add. ''And that dog don t know 
to this day but what the woodchuck killed 
him." 



ABOiTr A Pair of Pants.— A Detroit 
man, who had contributed a bundle of his 
cast-off clothing for the relief of the vic- 
tims of the Minnesota fire, received from 
one of the sufferers the following note : 
''The committy man giv me amungst 
other things wat he called a pare of pants, 
and ' twould make me pant some to ware em. 
I found your name and where you live on 
one of the pokits. My wife laifed so when 
I shode em to her that I thot she wood 
have a conipshun fit. She wants to no if 
there lives and brethes a man who has 
legs no bigger than that She sed if there 
was he orter be taken up for vagrinsy for 
havin' no visible means of supports I 
coldent get em on my oldest boy, so I used 
em for gun cases. If you hay another 
pare to spare, my wife would like to get 
em to hang up by the side ov the fire- 
place to keep the tongs in." 



MBS. PARTINGTON. 
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MBS. PARTINGTON. 

fBBNJAMiN P. Shillabeb, bom iu New Hampshire, 
1814, WAS a printer at Dover, New Hampshire, In 1830, 
ami in 1835 went to Deroerara, Guiana, as a compositor, 
shd remained there three years. From 1840 to 1847 
he wss in the printing office of tlte Boston Bw(, and 
after tliat time for three yean wss connected with the 
same pa{)er editorially. It was at this period that ho 
wrote under the name of **HrR. Partington,** and 
gained a reputation ss a humorist by the qiiaintnoss of 
hfi style and matter. Between I860 and 1862 lie tried 
his hand at newspaper proprietorship in the PoAfiiuier 
and OnrpH-Bag, but returned to the FmI 186:VM. From 
1K66 he was for ten years one of the editors of thw 
Boston Saturdoff Evenmg ChueUe. Be has published 
Hkifm«$ with Reaton oimI Witkomt; I\>ema; L\ft and 
Siigmgt of Jfrs. J^tbtgUm; KniUmg Work^ and other 
tolumes.] 

**I don't blame Prince Alfred/' s^d 
Mrs. Partington. '^ for not wishing to take 
the throne of Greece: he'd slip off as 
Bure as you live." The old lady never 
allows a remark to fail of its effect fVom 
the want of making it * and in this, like 
Juliet, she speaks though she says nottiing. 

On hearing a clergyman remark that 
"the world was full of change." Mrs. 
Partington said she could hardly bring 
her mind to believe it, so little found its 
way into her pocket. 

She remarked to us, quite recently, that 
there were so many intimations of her 
now-a-davs she hardly knew how to in- 
demnify herself 

She prefers the Venus de Medicine to 
any other statute she knows of. 

That Ike, who has just returned from 
France, "speaks French like a Parish- 
ioner." 

"Here's Dr. Johnson's Dictionary," 
said Mrs. Partington, as she handed it to 
Ike; "study it contentively, and you will 
gain a great deal of inflammation." 

" Overland roots from "'"ndia ! " said the 
old lady, on hearing the Indian news read. 
"Bless me!" she exclaimed, "those 
must be the roots they make the Indian 
meal of!" 

" Dear, dear I it's a great pity that men 
will go to war and cut each other's throats, 
like a set of naked animals. It would be 



much better if they would admit their 
disputes to agitation, as they do in the 
Divorce Court, instead of setting one 
regimen to shoot and kill another regi- 



men. 

• 

Mrs. Partington is of the opinion that 
Mount Vesuvius should take sarsaparilla 
to cure itself of eruptions. 

Mrs. Partington BAys that she "in- 
tended the concert of the Female Ceme- 
tery last evening, and some songs were 
extracted with touching pythagoras. ' ' ^ She 
declares " the whole tning went off like a 
Pakenham shot, the young angels sung 
like syrups " and, during the showers of 
applause, siie remembered she had forgot 
her parasol. 



II 



"La me!" said Mrs. Partington, 
here I have been suffering the bicamies 
of death for three mortal weeks. First I 
was seized with a bleeding phrenologv in 
the lefl hampshire of the brain, which 
was exceeded by a stoppage of the left 
ventilator of the heart. This gave me 
an inflammation in the borax, and now 
I'm sick with the chloroform morbus. 
There's no blessing like that of health, 
particularly when you're sick ! " 

"If there is any place where I like to 
ransack business more than another," 
said Mrs. Partington, with animation, un- 
tying from the comer of her handker- 
cnief a sum of money — "if there is any 
place better than another, it is a bank. 
There's no dill^^-dalliance and beatin' 
down and botherin' you with a thousand 
questions, till you aon't know whether 
your heels are up or your head is down ; 
all you have to do is to put your bill on 
the counter, and they exonerate it at once 
without a word." 

"I'm not very incredible," sMd Mrs. 
Partington, looking up from the paper 
and glancing over her specs at Ike, who 
sat making a windmill out of the frame 
of his slate, " and believe as much as any 
rational person ought to. I have believed 
all about the Davenport boys, and the 
other wonderful things, and all that has 
been said i^n 'em ; and the story of a 
man's climbing a nole and pulling it up 
arter him, and of tne actor that held him* 
self out at arm's length, but it b beyond 
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my belief that a cargo of sugar could 
'cnange hands."* She passed the paper 
from her right hand to her left as though 
it were a hogshead of sugar, and then re- 
sumed her reading with a profound idea 
. that the editor, in making tne statement, 
was cheating her. 

y He made a few desultory remarks," 
said the schoolmaster. Mrs. Partington 
stopped suddenly in the bustle she was 
makmg around the table for tea, and 

S;azed over her specs thou^htfull]^ at him. 
jeaning on a plate edgewise, as if to en- 
force her views by the support it gave 
her, **I suppose it was because he was 
weaJc." said she, ''but Ayer's Pdls will 
cure him. I never knew 'm to fail. They 
are very solitary in such cases. " " Really, 
madame," replied he, ''I cannot guess 
your meaning. " * ' You said dysentary, ' ' 
said she, laying down the plate and put- 
ting a spoon in the preserves. ''I said 
desultory," said he. smiling, ''ouite a 
different thing." .No matter, said 
she, looking up in time to box Ike's 
cars, who was putting paper down the 
chimney of the kerosene lamp; ''the 
pills are good for both, I dare say, for 
they cure almost all the diseases in the 
cornucopia." 

"Intemperance," said Mrs. Partington, 
solemnly, with a rich emotion in her tone, 
" is like an after-Klinner speech ; " at the 
same time bringing her hand, containing 
the snuff she had just brought from the 
box, down upon her knee, while Lion, 
with a violent sneeze, walked away to 
another part of the room. "Intemper- 
ance is a monst«r with a good many 
heads, and creeps into the bosoms of 
families like any conda or an alligator, 
and destroys its peace and happiness for- 
ever. But, thank Heaven, a new Erie 
has dawned upon the world, and soon the 
hydrant-headed monster will be over- 
turned! Isn't it strange that men will 
put enemies into their mouths to steal 
away their heads ? " " Don't you regard 
taking snuff as a vice?" we asked inno- 
cently. " If it is," she replied, with the 
same old argument, " it's so small a one 
that Providence won't take no notice of 
it) and, besides, m]^ oil factories would 
miss it so ! " An, kind old heart, it was 
a drunkard's argument 



" What is the matter with Mrs. Jenks, 
doctor?" asked Mrs. Partinfl:ton, as Dr. 
Bolus passed her house. She had been 
watching him for half an hour through 
a chink in the door, and people who 
detected the end of a nose thrust out of 
the chink aforesaid stopped an instent to 
look at it, strongly inclined to touch it 
and see wnat it was. " She is troubled 
with varicose veins, mem," replied the 
doctor, blandly. "Do tell!" cried the 
old lady; "well, that accounts for her 
very coarse behavior, then : and it isn't 
any fault o' her'n, arter all, poor woman, 
'cause what is to be will be, and, if one 
has veiy coarse veins, what can one 
expect ? Ah, we aro none of us better 
than we ought to be ! " " Good-morning, 
mem," saidDr. Bolus, as he turned awav, 
and the old lady shut the door. "No 
better than we ought to be ! " What an 
original remark, and how candid the ad- 
mission ! The little front entry heard it, 
and the broad stair that led to the cham- 
ber heard It, and Ike heurd it, as he sat 
in the kitchen daubing up the old lady's 
Pembroke table with fiour and paste, in 
an attempt to make a kite out ot 
a choicely-saved copy of the FkirUan 
Recorder, '* We are no better than we 
ought to be " — generally. 



IKE AFTER THE OPERA. 

Since the night when Ike went to the 
oi)era, he has oeen, as Mrs. Partington 
said, crazv, and the kind old dame has 
been fearnil lest he should become " non 
pompous mentus, through his attempt at 
imitating the operations." The morning 
after the opera^ at the breakfast table, Ike 
handed over his cup, and in a soft tongue 
sang: 

" Will you, will you, MrH. P., 
Help me to a cup of tea? " 

The old lady looked at him with sur* 
prise, his conduct was so unusual, and 
for a moment she hesitated. He con- 
tinued in a far more impassioned strain : 

** Do not, do not keep me waiting, 
Do not, pray, be heRitating, 
I am anztoufl to be drinking, 
So pour out as quick as winking.*' 

She gave him the tea with a sigh, as 
she saw the excitement in his fhce. He 
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itirred it in silence, and in his abstrac- 
tion took three spooniiils of sugar. At 
last he sang again : 

" Table clothfi. and cupn and RaucerSy 
Good white oread, and active jawfl, 8ini| 
Tea — gunpowder, and Souchong — 
Sweet enough, but not too Rtrong." 

"What do you mean, my boy?" said 
Mrs. Partington, tenderly. 

"All right, Rteadv, never clearer, 
Never loved a breakfast dearer, 
I'm not bound by witch or wizard. 
So don't fret your precious giizard." 

"But Isaac ** persisted the dame. 

Ike struck his hand upon the table, and 
swung his knife alofl in his ri^ht, looking 
at a plate upon the table, singmg : 

"What form is that to me appearing? 
1h it mackerel or is it herring ? 
Let me daflh upon it quick, 
Ke*er again that finh shall kick; 
Charge upon them, Isaac, charge I " 

Before he had a chance to make a dash 
upon the fish, Mrs. Partington had dashed 
a tumbler of water into his face to restore 
him to ' ' conscientiousness. ' ' It made him 
catch his breath for a moment, but he 
didn't sing any more at the table, though 
the opera tever still follows him elsewhere. 



Mrs. Partington says : '* You shouldn't 
be so glutinous, Isaac,'' as with an anxious 
expression she remarked the strong, con- 
clusive effort that young gent was making 
to bolt the last quarter of a mince-pie — 
"you shouldn't be so glutinous, dear. 
You must be very careful, or you will get 
something in your elementaiy canaJ or 
sarcophagus one of these days that will 
kill you, Isaac" 



PKUDISH PEOPLE. 

We can't bear prudish people — ^folks 
that can't sleep of nights (because a man 
happens to be in the house) without 
]>ihng up a couple of wash-stands against 
the pearoom door, two bureaus, one 
dressing-table and a half-a-dozen chairs, 
to prevent some terrible catastrophe. 
Such folks always remind us of the fellow 
that rushed home, when the Chelsea 
bank "busted," to see if he had any 
bills on that institution in his trunk. 

VOL. v.— W. H. 



Come to find out, he hadn't any bills on 
any bank to lose I Speaking of prudish 
people, we remember one young lady who 
stood two hours en chemise, one summer 
night, on a hotel balcony, in a publio 
scinare, where ten thousand people were 
watching her (and a burning jbuilding 
opposite), and the very next night she 
had the "cheek" to ask us to please 
look the other way," while she ^t upon 
a chair to reach a volume from the book- 
case. 

Now, if the female aforesaid had been 
anything but a prude — if she had the 
least bit of moaesty-^he would have 
helped herself and said nothing at all, 
or else asked us to reach the volume, 
which we should have cheerfully given 
her (with a kiss, of course), if she had 
been a modest, decent-looking, well- 
behaved sort of a girl. She got pretty 
well come up with, though. About a 
week after, a veiy worthy and pious old 
clergyman came to the house, and put up 
over night When it came time to retire, 
the bar-keeper waited on him up to No. 31 , 
the next cnamber to ^ the girl s. Deter- 
mined to keep out all intruders, the over- 
nice voung lady placed all the movables in 
her bedroom against the door and went 
to sleep. 

The steamboat train.^ with a heavy pas* 
senger freight, came in about midnight, 
when the first tramp of travellers unon 
the stairs started the fair one from her 
maiden slumbers. More asleep than awake, 
and more anxious to see that all was right 
than either, the first motion of her arm 
brouj^ht down table, chairs and cricket, 
making a wreck of the looking-glass ana 
breaking a five-dollar comb mto more 
than forty pieces 1 

Folks thought the house was coming 
down. Everybody rushed to the entries, 
while the girls screamed, the parson 
prayed, and the women went into hys- 
terics. The matter, however, was soon 
explained, when the swooned women sud- 
denly recovered their senses, the men 
smiled and slammed to their doors, the 
landlord muttered something not put 
down in the dictionaiy, and quiet was re- 
stored for the night To the partv most 
interested, the lesson, on the whole, wan 
rather dearly bought 

We never meet prudish neople without 
thinking of the veiy moaest old maid 
who visited a newly-mamed friend of 

10 
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hers for the first time after **the oere- 
mony." In passing through a chamber, 
one of the husband s shirts happened to 
be lying on the bed, when the woman 
criea out : 

" 0, mercy, a man's shirt on your bed I 
Lord I such a thing on my bed would give 
me the nightmare I ** 

*'Very likely," responded the wife, 
*' unless the man was inside of it '* 

The modest maiden came veiy near 
fainting; but. as there was no man to 
catch ner, she simply took snuff and 
cluudged the topic 



• SAYING, NOT MEANING. 

Two gentlemen their appetite had fed, 
When, opening hin toothpick-case, one said — 
*' It was not nntil lately that I knew 
That anehoviea on terra-firma grew." 
"Grow I" cried the other; "yea, they grow, 
indeed, 
Like other fish, but not upon the land. 
You might as well say grapes grow on a 
i%ed 
Or in the Strand." 
" Why, sir," returned the irritated other, 

"My brother, 

" When at Calcutta, 
Beheld them bona fide growing ; 

He wouldnH utter 
A lie for love or money, sir; and so in 

This matter you are thoroughly mistaken." 
"Nonsense, sir! nonsense I I can give no 

credit 
To the assertion ; none e'er saw or read it ; 
Your brother, like his evidence, should be 
shaken." 

" Be shaken, sir I let me observe, you are 

Perverse. In short " 

" Sir," said the other, sucking his cigar, 

And then his port, 
" If you mil say impossibles are true. 

You may affirm just anything you please — 
That swans are quadrupeds, and lions blue. 

And elephants inhabit Stilton cheese ; 
Only vou must not force me to believe 
What 8 propagated merely to deceive." 

•*Then you force me to say, sir, you're a 
fool," 

Beturned the bragger. 
Language like this no man can suffer cool: 

It made the listener stagger. 
So, tiiunder-stricken, he at once replied, 
"The traveller /ied 



Who had the impudence to tell it yon." 
" Zounds 1 then, d'ye mean to swear before 

my face 
That anchovies don't grow, like cloves and 
mace?" 
"Idol" 

Disputants often, after hot debates, 
Leave the contention as they found it—* 
bone, 
And take to duelling, or thumping t^tes, 

Thinking by strength of artery to atone 
For strength of argument; and he who 

winces 
From force of words, with force of arms con- 
vinces I 

With pistols, powder, bullets, surgeons, lint, 
Seconds, and smelling-bottles, and forebod- 
ing, 
Our friends advanced : and now portentous 

loading 
(Their hearts already loaded) serve to show 
It might be better they shook hands — but, 

no; 
When each opines himself, though frightened, 

rii^ht, 
Each is, m courtesy, obliged to fight. 
And they did fight: from six fuil-measnred 
paces 
The unbeliever pulled his trigger first, 
And fearing, from the braggart's ugl^ fiioes. 
The whizzing lead had whizzea its very 
worst, 
Ran up, and with a duelistic fear. 

His ire evanishing like morning; vapors^ 
Found him possessed of one remaining ear, 
Who, in a manner sudden and uncouth. 
Had given, not lent, the other ear to truth. 
For while the suigeon was applying lint, 
He, wriggling, cried, "The deuce is in 't — 
Sir ! I meant capers I " 

Wm. Basil Wakb. 



A student was reprimanded by his 
Professor for his lateness at morning 
prayers, and excused himself on the plea 
that the praver took place too late. 
*'How," said the Professor, ''is six o'clock 
too late?" 'Tea, sir," replied the stu- 
dent. ''If vou had them about four I 
could attend; but no man could be ex- 
pected to stay up tin six." 



"Man," says Victor Hugo, "was the 
conundrum of the eighteenth century; 
woman is the conunorum of the nine 
teenth century."^ We can't guess her, 
but we'll never give her up — ^no, never I 
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FROM TEMPLE BAR. 



(Tbli amofllng itoiy, by tha gifted author of TMeU 
BliaM and /n a Ohm DarUif^ wm left, at the time of the 
anthor*! death, anflniahed as it ia here, bat Che Editor 
▼entarei, neTertheleoi, to give It In thla state to the 
readers of Tbm plx Bae. Hamor Is not a product of 
this furiously eam«st age, and we oannot afford to lose 
any contribution to our mirth which oomes in our way. 
—Editor.] 

In the course of my life I have met 
with more accidents and assaults than 
twenty other men, and they never cost 
me any trouble to speak of-— cuts, prods, 
and gunshot, all came quite natural, ana 
healed like enchantment It was a mur- 
dering pity I was not a general. I could 
have stood any amount of hacking, and 
slashing, and nddling, and been never the 
worse man, nor a week on the sick-list A 
shoemaker mistook me one day for a County 
Cork man that was paying attentions to 
his wife, and ^ve me a slice with his half- 
moon knife— -Dad luck to that ugly instru- 
ment — as I was walking down Petticoat 
Lane, no more thinking of his wife, I give 
you my solemn honor, than Saint Joseph 
of Anmathea was of Potiphar's. Tne 
next thing was. Baron Dromdouski — a 
Polish refugee of distinction, and a per- 
fect gentleman, I will say, and played the 
^itar like an an^el, though liable occa- 
sional! v to be earned away oy his feelings 
— stuck me with an oyster-knife, while we 
were differing on politics, in the ^^Qood 
Samaritan *' m Exchange Street I could 
count up fifty such unlucky catastrophes * 
but I think the worst was what happened 
to me as I was whistling in the hall of my 
lodgings, where I was waiting to take Miss 
Doolan out for a walk. 

I must tell you there's nothing on earth 
I hate equal to a cat, and it is the only 
thing that walks on feet I was ever thor- 
oughly affeard to look in the face. It's a 
dread that was bom with me, and it will 
never leave me ; and I'd run into Nebu- 
chadnezzar's fiery iumaoe away ftt>m one, 
and I think I'd have lumped after Quin- 
tus Curtius into the Dottomless abyss if 
there was a cat behind me. 

WeU, the cause of this accident I'm 
going to mention was our cook, poor 
thine, that was flighty and out of her 
mind for love of a private grenadier in 
the Buffs, and she drove a three-pronged 



iron toasting-fork, between the kitchen 
banisters, up to the hilt in the calf of my 
leg. I thought it was the cat that I saw 
thero, looking like mischief, only a minute 
beforo, and I gave a screech and a jump, 
and I went flyine into the hall with the 
toasting-fork stuck in my leg. 

''La ! Mr. Toole, what's that stuck in 
yourl^?" cried Miss Doolan, who was 
that mmute comine down the stairs. 

"'It's the cat," 1 roared, almost out of 
my senses, and away with me out of the 
hall-door, that chanced to be open, and 
down the street I pegged like a madman, 
knocking my hat on on an old gentleman's 
face, that was looking out of his study- 
window, and never waiting to pick it up. 
I thought the beast would never let go, 
and my hair was standing up on my h^, 
and I wish you saw the capers I cut, try- 
ing to shake it off. 

For the Lord's sake," I implored, 
dancing mad in the middle of the streets 
*'will some of you pull it off my legr 
I'll give you a shilling, whoever does." 

''I'll take it off," says a good-natured 
scavenger, that thought I was mad — and 
bedad 1 wasn't far from it — ^and he strove 
to catch hold of the handle of the fork : 
and I was so wild with fright I made a 
cut at the animal with the stick behind, 
and struck the scavenger right across the 
knuckles, and on I ran, feeling the cat's 
teeth ana claws, as I thought, fast in me 
stm. 

" Bad luck to you, ye Turk I " says the 
scavenger, shjdng a stone at me, as big as 
a lemon, and knocking a carman out of 
his dicky with it, pipe, whip, caubeen and 
all. 

" Look what's stuck in his leg, boys 1 '* 
called out the blackguard little childron, 
running afler me. "See thero. look, 
look, look what's stuck in his le^ ! 

"Will some of you hit it, lick it, wallop 
it? It's mjMi/" I holloaed. 

By this time I was running up Grafton 
Street, and every one looking after me, 
some wondering, some laughing, and some 
frightened. 

' It's fastened in my leg ! " I roarod. 
" Will none of you pull it off ?" 

"/will," says one. 

"Shoot it," says L 

"/ will," says another. 

''IVsmad, saysL 

*' Stop your capers, man, and Fit pull 
it out," says another. 
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"Give It a lick," said I, "break its 
back, stick a knife in it" 

'*Arra ! Bother ye. How mach iron- 
mongery do you want?" says another. 
"Step aisy, and Til ooax it out in a 
jiffy. ' 

''Do " said I, "ooax it: its name's 
Mufti. '^ 

It was a little thief that snatched it 
out at lastj as it trailed along the ground, 
and a devil of a hard pluck it took, ana 
ran away with it and pawned it for a 
penny. 

Well, I need go no further ; I men- 
tioned these, and might mention fifty 
other wounds, to show you that they were 
no trifles, and I can take my davy there 
was not one of the series that took a week 
to heal. 

I'm happy to tell you that I was quite 
BufficientljT well to avail myself of Mrs. 
Molloy's invitation to drink tea, go to the 
play, and return to supper with her 
fUD^reeable party. I need not tell you that 
if I had had as many holes in my body as 
a colander, and was bleeding at every 
pore, I would have contrived, cost what 
It might, to drag myself to the side of 
the beautiful Theodora, although it was 
only to expire at her feet 

The hour named for assembling at the 
hospitable lodgings of the Mollo^ was 
halt-past five. I dressed myself with un- 
common care. We sported wonderiul 
high and voluminous white cravats in 
those days, which had a good deal the 
effect of modern poultices. We wore 
besides under-waistcoats of colored satin, 
pantaloons and pumps, and blue coats 
with brass buttons gilt. 

I was (rlad, as I looked at myself in the 
fflass andf brushed up my hair above my 
forehead into a "topping," as Mr. Bas- 
segio called that conical triumph of the 
decorative art, to think that I looked a 
little pale. 

Mundy had called on me the day after 
this extraction, not knowing a word of 
the matter, and wondering why I did not 
look in at the billiard-rooms. I made a 
rather painful effort, for I was lying on 
my face, to get into a more natural posi- 
tion, which I did with a slight groan. 

"Wounded?" says he. 

" Slightly " said I ; "that is, they say 
it won't be aangerous." 

"Oh! oh I savs he, smiling faintly 
down at me as I lay on my bed, with a 



look at once stern and knowing. " Gun- 
shot eh?" 

I had told him on purpose, for I knew 
that he was intimately acquainted with 
the MoUoys, and I wished Theodora to 
hear that 1 was wounded : for a man hurt 
in an affair of honor (ana what but that 
could she suppose ?) is the most interest- 
ing patient tnat can come under the steel 
or the faculty or the cognizance of the 
£Eur. 

"Gunshot," I acquiesced; for a car- 
bine's as good a "gun" as a pistol any 
day ; and about the ''shot,'' at any rate, 
there could be no mistake. 

"Shivering an' a daisy, as you say?" 
he inquired. "Looking into a barrel? 
Ten paces, eh?" 

"I'll not deny the distance was about 
that," said I. "We were both slightlv 
wounded, and — ^that's all. I won't talk 
about it ; we are under terms not to tell 
on one another ; and ask me no questions 
and I'll tell you no lies. Are you asked 
to the Molloys' tea-party to go to the 

playhouse on next, and back again 

to supper?" 

"xes," says Mundy, "and I mean to 
go ; that's as fine a black-eyed, piquey- 
cheeked, bouncing grenadier of a — " 
^ ''Stop!*' said I, making a bounce to 
sit up, for mv blood was boiling ; but I 
was not equal to that change of posture 
vet '' If you mean Miss Theodora Mol- 
loy — "I began. 

"Oh ! oh! So it is there the wind 
sits," savs he, and he laughed. " I meant 
old Mother Molloy, of course ; don't be 
uneasy, my dear fellow." 

We parted, notwithstanding, verv good 
friends, and I was glad to hear that he 
was just going to pay them a visit in their 
apartments on Ormond Quay, and I knew 
he could not keep my Tittle secret long 
ft-om that agreeable family. 

The better part of the week had passed, 
as you are aware, since this visit oi Mun- 
d^'s, and I was now on the point of set- 
ting out to eiyojj the delightful evening I 
had been dreaming of for so Ions. 

When my toilet was completed, I prac- 
tised sitting down and standing up, which 
I did, perhaps, a little stifily ; still the 
movement was quite feasible, and I trusted 
to the inspiration of Theodora's presence 
to make it graceful. 

When all was readv I took my opera- 
hat and got into the hackney-coach, with 
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a great ooat-of-arms, as big as a signboard, 
emblazoned on each door. Some judge, 
or Lord Mayor, or other magnifico, seemed 
to have owned every one of them, fifty 
vears before, and turned them adrift to 
batter about the town ever since. I sat 
down alone in my glory. It was a roomy 

flace. Three could easily sit at a side, 
wish you felt the jolting, and bobbing, 
and bumping. I was in no condition to 
ei^joy it just then, and, on second thought, 
I readjusted mjr pose. I kneeled down ; 
such, for sufficient reasons, was the atti- 
tude I preferred, with my elbows on the 
cushion. There was room enough for 
changes of the sort : it was as big as a 
pew, a very uneasv one, you may sup- 
pose : the noise of it was enough to 
deafen a cannoneer for an hour aft^r. If 
all the old iron and broken glass in Dublin 
was being tossed by madmen in frying- 
pans like pancakes, it could not exceed 
the ring and clatter and batter of that 
musical enclosure. The^ were all alike ; 
there was no use in ftettmg ; I wanted to 
be at Ormond Quay to the minute, not to 
lose one moment ot Theodora's company, 

gossibly to arrive first of the lot and have 
er all to mvself before anyone else should 
come in to bother us. 

Unfortunately, my coachman was some- 
thing the worse for liquor, and delayed 
me considerably by tumbling out of the 
box, which he did three times : once on 
his back, once on his face, and last 
on his knees and elbows. He had 
to be helped up on to the box every 
time, and his hat, whip, and other ap- 
purtenances collected and restored by 
some charitable blackguards of his ac- 
quaintance, while I, compelled to change 
my attitude of devotion, was stamping m 
my pumps and silk stockings m my 
roomy pnson, and swearing till I almost 
burst my cravat, with my * topping,'' my 
expressive face, and my fist out of the 
window. At length, after many hair- 
breadth escape and a long and heart- 
rending oscillation between the house ten 
doors above and the house ten doors 
below the particular door I wanted to 
stop at. I was actuall}^ liberated, and 
ascended the^ narrow stairs, preceded by 
the maid, with m^ heart tnumping, I 
verily believe, audibly. I heard people 
talking, and the voice of Theodora Qinte 
distinguishable from the rest The 
woman did not announce my name, and 



I soon discovered that she was not aware 
that I had followed her upstairs, for she said : 

*' There's a little hop-o'-my-thumb of a 
man in the hall, if ye plase, ma'am, that 
says you asked him to tay * but I think it's 
what he's a bit of a shop-boy that's come 
with a bill, and, if you fike, I'll put him 
out by the lug." 

I was so confused and embarrassed, 
and above sill so anxious to put an end to 
the discussion, before anything past all 
endurance should be saia, that I bolted 
into the room, putting on the best smile I 
could and stretching out my hand to Mrs. 
Molloy, who was next me. But the maid 
at the door, with arms as thick as Don- 
nelly's, the boxer, caught me by the col- 
lar at the nape of the neck with such a 
sudden jerk tnat I fell sitting on the floor, 
smack, as if I was shot, and she never let 
^o her grip, but held me half-choked, sit- 
ting bolt upright, with my legs out, pumps 
and pantaloons, like a pair of compasses. 

*' How dare ye ! " says the powerful 
maid, giving me a shake that made my 
teeth cnatter. ^* How dare ye, dare ye, 
dareve!" 

I think she'd have pulled me down the 
stidrs backwards, sitting as I was, only 
that Mrs. Molloy recovered her speech, 
and with a stamp on the floor that made 
the teaspoons jump in their saucers, she 
bawls out. *'My curse on you, Juggy 
Hanlon, what are you doing to Mr. Dootey, 
my most sinsare friend? Up with ye, 
Mr. Dooley, and 1 hope you're nothing 
the worse, and down with you, Juggy 
Hanlon. and my curse go alon^ wid ye, to 
the kitcnen. Take a chair and an air of 
the fire, Mr. Dooley ; the evening's a trifle 
could, I think ; and settle your cravat at 
the glass there between the windows, and 
we won't look at ye — ^bad luck to her im- 
pudence. Here' s my daughter Theodora, 
waitinff to shake hands wid ye ; but she 
won't Took at ye no more than myself till 
ye settle your waistcoat and cravat ; it's a 
wonder of the world she didn't make 
smithereens of your watch. She's crud 
strong, that same Juggy Hanlon 1 " 

I did as I was bid ; Twas so confounded 
I could hardly see mv own reflection in 
the dingy little pier-glass. I saw in the 
back-^nnd the images of other people 
indistinctly, and I heard a sound of voices, 
but I could not say at the time whether 
they were laughing at me or what they 
were doing. 
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In another minute I was shaking hands 
with every one that would shake hands 
with me, and with some of them, I dare 
say, twice over at least. I was beginning 
to feel more like myself. It was not a 
very large party : Mundy was there, and 
Lieutenant Kramm — Sidebotham was 
on duty, but expected to get off in time 
to come to supper — ^there was an impu- 
dent little Galwa]^ chap, no bigger than 
myself, with a smirk on nis red iaoe, and 
a pair of calves, I give you my honor, as 
round as a hat, P^ng attentions, if you 

§ lease, to Miss Theodora MoUoy. I 
on't think he was a day under forty ! 
With half an eye I saw what he was at. 
If you caught a stranger driving your 
only horse and new gig to the Howth 
races, or walking down Dame street in 
vour Dest hat, witn your umbrella in his 
hand, you might cpnoeive, in a small way, 
the reelings with which I witnessed the 
usurpation in question. I had no idea 
until that moment how entirely I had 
come to regard Theodora as my own. I 
think I could have cut his ugly little head 
off his shoulders, and kick^ it through 
the window into the Liffey. 

^* I must introjuice you to my sinsare 
friend—" 

"The O'Kellv of Ballynamuck," whis- 
pered the gentleman from Gtdway, who 
knew his weakness. 

''Mr. Dooley— " 

*'7>w/e>" I whispered. 

**Well, ain^titall one? Mr. Toole, I 
beg leave to introjuice you both. Mr. 
Toole, this is The 0' Kelly of Ballyna- 
muck. The 0' Kelly of Ballynamuck, 
this is Mr. Toole." 

'* Proud to make ^our acquaintance," 
said The O'Kellv, with a fierce sort of 
curtsey, that made me think that he, also, 
instinctively smelt a rat. 

"Your^ most obedient, sir," said I, 
making him an awful low bow, and, rais- 
ing my head higher than usual, I treated 
him at the end of it to a short, fierce stare, 
with another short bow at the end of that 
again. 

''Fine weather, sir! uncommon fine, 
Mr. Tools. Everything promises amazin' ; 
though, of course, it don't agree with 
everything alike. If this weather houlds 
a little longer, I wouldn't wonder if we 
had piteeties at three-halfpence ! " 

''indeed^ sir I " said I, expressing more 
wonder than I altogether felt, for I wasn't 



quite sure whether the sum he named 
was wonderfullv high or wonderfully low. 
* ' Do you play billiards, sir ? " 

''No, sir : cards and cock-fightin' serves 
my turn. ^ But what is cards and what is 
oock-fi^htin' compared with Uie delight- 
^1 societee of neeture's noblest work, the 
objeck of our aspirations, our homage, 
and our life's devotion — ^the fair sex ? 

^ And with this he made a flourish with 
his hat, and a bow to Miss Theodora, the 
like of which I could hardly hope to ex- 
ecute in half a life, with such a smile of 
conceit and assurance, and, I may say, of 
defiance, as almost drove me out of my 
senses, and down he went, with a whisk, 
into the chur next hers, and began to talk 
love and nonsense into ner car, under my 
very nose 1 Every now and then, I ooulii 
see frt>m the comers of his eye, he gave me 
a look as much as to say, " I have ner, and 
I mean to keep her ; and don't you wish 
you may get her ? " 

" That fellow is disposed to put a quar- 
rel on me," said I to mvself ; ''''let him ; 
if he don't, maybe Fu put one upon 
htm:' 

I dare say I looked a little bit surly, for 
Mrs. Molloy plucked me by the coat, and 
said: "Sit aown at the table, here, be- 
side me, and take a hot cup of tay, and a 
cut of o' that pittaytee-cake ; ana may I 
never ! but ye look as if ye saw your 
tailor's ghost with a bill in his fingers. 
Sit down now, I tell you," and the impe- 
rious old lady pulled me down on the chair 
with a souse. ' 'And here' s for you ; that' s 
stingo ; drink it, my child ; and cream in 
it that will make you as fat as a pig.'' 

I think in her youth Mrs. Molloy must 
have been verv nearly as strong as Juggy 
Hanlon : I felt perfectly helpless in the 
hands of either. In deep dudgeon I 
swallowed lumps of ^ potato-cake and 
gulped down tea. talking rather vaguely 
with old Mrs. Molloy, and watching The- 
odora and The O' Kelly of Ballynamuck 
with the comer of my eye. 

" I see how it is, my poor little fellow," 
savs Mrs. Mollov, with a kind wink at me, 
"but don't botner you head about him. 
Mickey Kelly there," and she winked 
at me again, and jo^^ed her elbow in the 
direction of The O'Kellv, "can't come to 
the playhouse to-night ; he's going to Kill- 
cock to sell a mare, and he's the Doy that 
can do it So Theodora'U have no one to 
look after her but yourself and them offi.- 
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cers, and I leave her among you, and I 
think I know who'll be foremost. We 
leave that dear girl, me and MoUoy there, 
just to do whatever she likes best herself. 
What time of day is it, Molloy ? " 

Old Molloy obediently grasped the seals 
of his huge silver watch, and hauled it, 
with several tugs, from the recesses of his 
fob. 

'^ Why, then, it's time the coaches was 
at the door," savs Mrs. Molloy, in a tone 
of brisk alarm, having heard his report. 
*^ Ring the bell some o' yez, like darlings. 
Where's that Juggy Hanlon? Don't be 
affeard, Mr. Booley,'* she interpolated to 
me, with a momentary playfulness, '* she 
shan't lay a finger on you. Call two 
coaches^ Jluggy, and don t be while ye'd 
be lookm' about ye — ^mind. Run in and 
get ready, Theo, my child." And she 
added more vehemently to her helpmate, 
** Shake them crumbs off your small- 
clothes, Mr. Molloy, and for dacency's 
sake, will ye wipe that butter off your 
chin?" \ 

So, issuing her orders in hot haste, Mrs. 
Molloy fussed and wheezed^ and bustled 
about Mundy was arranging his curls, 
and smiling blandly at his hanasome feat- 
ures in the looking-^lass ; and Lieutenant 
Kramm was entertaining old Molloy with 
terrific anecdotes of his sporting and mili- 
, tary life; and The 0* Kelly was taking 
his leave with all the fascination and gal- 
lantry that belonged to his courtly man- 
ners. From the window I saw him get 
into a battered gig, and drive off at a 
hideous pace, pretty much at the mero^ 
of a mad-looking horse, in a westerly di- 
rection. That red-faced thief made me 
very uneasy; and you may be sure it 
wasn't altogether about his neck I was 
anxious. 

Well, he was gone : that was one com- 
fort. I shook myself up, and strutted 
from one window to another, and Mrs. 
Molloy' s words and looks of encourage- 
ment came back, and I began to think if 
a little beast like that chooses to pin him- 
self to a girl's apron-string, what is she to 
do? I dare say she hated the whisky- 
faced rascal as much as I did ; and didn't 
she give me a smile over her shoulder as 
she left the room I 

My spirits rose. I was glad to observe 
that Mundy, who was six feet high and 
wore a red coat — decisive odds — ^was not 
in the running ; and Knunm was direct- 



ing his attentions chieflv to the old peopla 
The opportunity woulo, after all, prove as 
fortunate as my wildest hopes had painted 
it 

In a few minutes more we were rolling 
and ratUin^ away to the theatre. Mrs. 
Molloy distinguished Kramm and Mundy 
by placing herself under their escort, and 
starting m«t, with a tipsy coachman and a 
horse tnat had a morbid jerk in one of its 
legs, and seemed at every fifth step to be 
on the point of pitching, with a curtsey, 
on its head. Away they went in full fig, 
merrily, in this conveyance : Mrs. Molloy, 
as proud as a peacock, to take her seat m 
the box next his Excellency, the Lord 
Lift'nantI I, old Molloy, and the lovely 
Theodora, whom I kept till the last, as 
children do their best bit, followed in our 
jinglingj thundering, rolling coach, and in 
a few minutes down slammed the steps in 
front of the boxHBntrance, and I had the 
happiness of ^ving my arm to the beau- 
tiful ffirl I had never ceased thinking of 
since 1 saw her for the first time, in the 
barouche, outside the pickle-shop on 
Stephen's Green. Can I ever forget it ! 

Here we are bow, in all our glory, under 
the blaze of the lam^. Mrs. Molloy's 
turban, or^ as she persisted in calling that 
sort 01 coiffure, to her dying day, her 
**turbot," was the finest thing in green, 
yellow and pink that night in the play- 
house, with a big pin — I suppose they 
were precious stones — stuck in the fix)nt 
of it ; her dress was of corresponding mag- 
nificence. At that time ladies wore next 
to no waist at all, and their clothes were 
made almost as tight as bolster-cases, if 
yon just suppose amt of string all round 
tied tight, and as close under the arm-pits 
as anatomy would permit Whatever ad- 
vantages this style of dress had, I think 
it was rather trying to persons of Mrs. 
Molloy's figure, and was calculated, with 
unA)mmon candor, to display every pound 
of flesh she boasted. She had three 
necklaces on, and a roll of fat for every 
one, and a pair of Roman -pearl pendants, 
that were as big as duck-eggs, and kept 
swinging and knocking on her inflamed 
shoulders whenever she turned her head. 
I will say this for Mrs. Molloy, that for 
her time of life she was as showy and 
plentiful a figure, and as roomy a woman 
as you could wish to fill a window with on 
a Lord Mayor's Day ; and this night, in 
the front row of the box, next his Excel- 
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leDcy, she was looking her very best, and, 
I dare say, a more strikinff figure than 
the Jjord Lieutenant himseli. 

Mrs. Molloy was so anxious to get next 
the Lord Lieutenant, and her daughter to 
get as far as possible from Mrs. MoUojr, 
that Mundy and I were put side by side m 
the middle. Miss Theodora on my right, 
and the old lady on Mundy' s left next the 
viceregal box. I rememl)er the arrange- 
ment well, because we were hardly in our 
places, and I saying something engaging 
to Miss Theodora Molloy, sitting as I was 
side by side with my friend the lieutenant, 
when a fellow in the gallery calls out, 
** Three cheers for Mundy and his man 
Friday^'" and three cheers followed that 
made the lustres tremble. 

This vou may be sure made me feel 
rather ndgettv, more especially as who 
should I see but that blackguard young 
Fi^ges, and all his malevolent family, 
grmniiig and sniggering away in a front 
row, only a box or two off. He was 
watching me, and laughing, you'd say for 
a wager, and bursting with spite. 

^ I was as sure as could be of a thin^ I 
did not actually see, that the sneakmg 
rascal had sent a lot of his shop-boys into 
the upper gallery to make fun of me be- 
fore the people. Of course he saw my 
nune down and who I was with when he 
went to take his places. 

It was a terrible unlucky thing. It was 
putting me out I could not h^r half she 
said ; and two or three times I was very 
near talking nonsense. 

In a minute more another chap calls out 
from the gallery: *'A cheer for the big 
soger with the little hyacinth in his but- 
ton-hole," and off goes another cheer. 

Well, this blew over like the last, leav- 
ing me fecting rather small and blushing 
allover. But I did not pretend to think 
they meant me. and went on talking all 
the same, thinking the overture wmild 
never bcsin, and the curtain go up to put 
me out of pain. 

Then there comes a thundering cheer 
for Mr. Toole, in the box next his Excel- 
lency, and I saw the Figgesses tittering. 

No matter, I was determined to keep 
never-minding, and to talk on to that 
* beautiful girl as if nothing in the world 
was going the least bit wrong. 

''May I make bold,'* says I, "t© ask 
you. Miss Molloy, how long it is since you 
uid Mr. 0* Kelly were first acquainted ? ' ' 



"And why should you care a brass fiir- 
thin^, Mr. 0' Toole, to know?" says she, 
lookuu^ as innocent and starded-like as a 
little mghtened bird. " Sure there's no 
harm in poor little Mickey 0' Kelly 1 " 

"No harm, I dare say, and not much 
good," said 1; "but whatever he is, I 
envy him. Miss Molloy, and lament all the 
precious time I have lost ' ' 

I said this as tenderly as I could. 

" I hope vou' re gettin' on with her, Mr. 
Toole," calls out a fellow affectionately 
from the gallery. 

"Never mind," says another, "he's 
the boy that'll meU her soon. " 

I felt my very cheeks tinding with 
shame. There was another cheer, and 
those accursed Figgesses grinning. Well, 
it oould not last for ever, I thought 
"Will those beastly fiddlers never be^in ? ' ' 
I thought " Is there no one else in the 
house to make^n of but me? Will I 
ever be out o' this, dead or aUve ? " 

The house was now filling fast; the 
box-doors were opening and clapping j a 
human flood was oozing and tumbling 
into the pit from every entrance. The 
gallery was becoming more noisy every 
minute; the orchestra were assembling, 
were chatting toother, turning over music, 
and tuning viohns, double-basses, and aU 
sorts of instruments. There was a cheer 
for " Nosey," which was the nickname of 
the "leader" of those days. There was 
the usual "groan for the man in the white 
hat," and odl for "music," and two or 
three fruits, small and hard, of that popu- 
lar kind which were displayed by the ven- 
dors at the comer of Carlisle bridge, in 
old japanned snuffer-dishes, and offered 
from 1 1 o'clock a. m. to sun-setting, with 
inviting monotony, in the words, " Four- 
teen scarlet era/tons for a halfpenny," hit 
a hat or two in the pit, and one sounded 
the big drum with a spirit that made the 
accomplished drummer start, and drew 
upon nim a glance of indignation from 
"Nosey," now upon his throne. These 
"fine scarlet crafixm*^^ as I knew from 
experience^ were as cheap and convenient 
an ammunition as a man oould take with 
him to the upper gallery, when he wished 
to take half-an-hour's innocent diversion 
with bald heads in the pit Only two or 
three came down now ; but they were 
"like the first of a thunder-shower," as 
Lord Byron sajrs, and I knew they were 
signs of the coming storm. 
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And now, on a sadden, every one in the 
house stood up^he orcnestra struck up 
" God save the King. ' ' The Lord Lieu- 
tenant was taking his place in state, in the 
box next ours, and such a storm of clap- 
ping, cheering, hooting, groaning, hissing, 
whacking of sticks on the front of the gal- 
lery, whistling, catrcalls, and other sounds 
rose all at once, as made the music totally 
inaudible, and deafened the entire audi- 
ence for a time. During the whole of 
this period, while we could see by the 
elbows and fiddlesticks of the orchestra 
that the national anthem was still being 

Slaved, much to my chagrin, I saw Mrs. 
lollov, in whom I felt an interest, re- 
flected from her lovely daujs^hter, and a 
responsibility though not ouite so near as 
Mundy's, behaving herself in a manner 
that, I confess, scandalized me a good 
deal ; for, with her side and shoulder on 
the cushion of our box, she contrived to 
^et her face round the partition of his 
Excellency's^ and indeed, I may say, 

Eretty well mto it One of her objects 
ad been to get a good look at that digni- 
fied personage. I could soon perceive that 
she was engaged in a violent altercation 
with some one in the vice-regal box, in 
which her face was, I may say, estab- 
lished. 

I thought I could distinguish in her 
powerful voice an allusion to the well- 
known privilege that cats eigoy, of looking 
at kings ; but. except the constant and ve- 
hement nodding of her turban, I could 
see nothing of what was going on in the 
state box. 

Tom Bamade was in the pit, a little 
way out, and told me next day all he saw ; 
ana from that and Mrs. Molloy^s narra- 
tive, I can relate that when her face pre- 
sented itself considerable surprise and 
even consternation appeared in the coun- 
tenances of those members of the house- 
hold that were stationed in the rear of 
'^his Excellency/' who looked straight 
before him, as if unconscious of the ap- 
pearance of the disc that had risen so 
unexpectedly on his horizon. 

Mrs. Molfoy nodded repeatedly to "his 
Excellency," and smiled affablvj assuring 
him that she was proud to see him there, 
and that Molloy himself and her daughter 
being in the next box she did not think it 
wouM be manners if some one of the fam- 
ily did not wish his Excellency health, 
wealth, bng life, and prosperity, which she 



did with a cead nuUe failthe from the 
heart of a Connaught woman, and the 
boosom of Lreland. 

His Excellency, she complained after- 
wards, did not appear to hear what she 
was saying — '*them ignorant blackguards 
were makinff such a noise" — ^but as the 
speech exhibited no symptoms of drawing 
towards its close, one of the gentlemen, in 
Castle uniform, stepped forward, and said 
with very marked distinctness : " Unless 
you withdraw your face a constable shall 
take yon from me next box and convey you 
to the watch-house." 

It was upon this that Mrs. Molloy, who 
had a "sperit" befitting her ancient 
lineage, had retorted in hign and scornful 
terms upon the "gentleman-at-large," 
who looked as if he would have liked to 
take by the throat that turbaned Turk; 
and it was not until she saw him, as she 
thought, make a sign to some one in the 
rear of the box that her prudence over- 
came her indignation, and. with a face of 
flame and man^r a sniff ana snort, she re- 
sumed her ori^nal pose, and stared fiercely 
across at the side-scene opposite, and her 
gUls palpitated for halt an hour after- 
wards. 

The frightful discord with which the 
representative of mtgesty was received, 
foreboded the politi(»l storm that was 
brewing. , 

" Macbeth " was the play, and my trou- 
bles, to return from ereat things to small, 
were not over yet, for when the witches 
came on, and the caldron appeared, a 
chap calls out from the gallery: "The 
boiling-pot, Mr. Toole." 
^ I felt it the more that there was a dead 
silence in the house at the moment And 
when the smoke began to come up, and 
the witches said : 

" Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire, bum ; and, caldron, bubble." 

** Meltinff-day, Toole," says anothen 
And when Macbeth said : 

** Out, out, brief candle." 

There was a roar of * * Short sixes. ' ' 

I give vou my sacred honor, I felt as if 
I was melting m]^lf. I'd have liked to 
stand up that minute and tell the whole 
world I was a chandler. There's nothing 
on earth so torturing as a mystery^ with a 
lot of fellows that know all about it, pot 
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ing it under your nose everv minute in the 
presence of a great assembly. 

Between the acts it was one suooession 
of groans, and hisses, and political senti- 
ments, and it was plain that the Lord 
Lieutenant and the government big-wigs 
were in ill odor with the gallery. It was 
just when Macbeth was on the point of 
murdering King Duncan, a chap among 
the gods callea out, by way ot a joke : 
'^God save the Kin^,*' and with that an- 
other calls for ** Patrick's Bay," and then 
the whole gallery round set up one roar 
for *' Patriae' 8 JJay," and nothing could 

Sm hear but ** Patrick's Day — Patrick's 
ay," in one thunder; you'd think the 
ceiling would come down. And out comes 
the manager, and stood bowing in front 
of the footliffhts, turning up his eyes to 
the gods, and Nosey waiting for a signal 
from him to strike up the tune they 
wanted. He mtide no sign; the clamor 
rose awfully ; he smiled, he shrugged, he 
bowed very low, he expanded his white 
eloves imploringlv, as ne slowly looked 
nrom one side to the other of the gallery. 
All would not do 'they would not give 
him a hearing. The manager went off, 
bowing and smiling regretfully, and he 
sent on Lady Macbeth to proceed, if she 
could ; but the storm was rising steadily, 
and even that royal virago was forced to 
submit; Lady Macbeth oourtesied low, 
and in turn withdrew. Again the man- 
ager came forward. He gesticulated be- 
fore the gentlemen in the gallery, convey- 
ing as well as he could that their demands 
were complied with ; he stepped forward 
to the footlights, signed to Nosev, who 
rapped on his desk with his fiddlestick, 
and waved that wand of power over his 
musical fauiiliaxs, and it was to be sup- 
posed the tune, so tumultuously demanded, 
was at last being executed by the full 
strength of Nosey' s band ; but, of course, 
not a note could any one hear in the house. 
The magic of ** Patrick's Day" was powa* 
less to abate the storm. That quarrel 
was but a pretext : there was something 
deeper in it. The manager bowed very 
low, and a sucked orange hit him on the 
head. At the same moment a whisky- 
bottle, from the upper gallerv, hit the 
front of the Lord Lieutenant's box, and a 
shower of glass splinters flew in all di- 
rections. Now there were gentlemen 
standing up in the boxes, and gesticulating 
fleroely at the gallery; box-doors were 



opened and peaceable people were drawing 
back and some getting out on the oom- 
dors ; the same agitation was visible in the 
pit Smash goes another bottle on the 
side of the vice-re^ box. 
^ The Viceroy, being a plucky man, con- 
tinued to sit serenely with his eyes on the 
stage. Old Molloy popped his ha\d head 
out to see what was going on, and in- 
stantly, not a Sc*arlet crafton," but one 
of those big, yellow apples that were called 
cannon-balls---never did they better de- 
serve their name — ^burst with a thump on 
his shining bald head ; a bit of it, as big as 
a walnut, nit me in the eye, exactly as I 
was saying, with a look of unutterable love 
in the unfortunate eve that I had fixed on 
her : * ' Dear Miss Theodora, fear nothing: 
am not I beside you ? ' ' Some pulp marked 
the spot where it had hit her papa, and a 
"noggin" of cider was streaming over 
his massive forehead and intelligent eyes, 
and I dare say old Molloy thought, for a 
minute, he was back again on the fair 
green of Ballynawhop. 

If we had known that the Lord lieu* 
tenant's box was likely to become the 
mark for all this artillery^ I doubt if Mrs. 
MoUoy would have been in such a huny 
to secure the place of honor. 

"Papa dear, are ye hurted?" Miss 
Theodora exclaimed with much trepida- 
tion; and "Oh, la! There's mamma!" 
And sure enough a cat had at that mo- 
ment alighted with ereat directness on 
the head of Mrs. MoUoy, whirling her 
tasteful turban and wig over her lefl 
cheek, and displaying instead a head as 
bald as her husband's. A live cat, be- 
dad 1 If it had dropped into the box 
among us. Saint Peter would not have 
kept me m it an instant! Luckily it 
tumbled off Mrs. Molloy's turban, head 
oyer heels among the groundlings in the 
pit Grasping her wig and turban with 
lK)th hands she rose, exclaiming, "Take 
me out of this hell upon earth some of 
ye." 

At the same instant the Lord lieuten- 
ant, having made up his mind to retire, 
rose with much dignity, and received a 
large lemon on his back; and I myself 
saw a mutton kidney in the eye oi the 
Attorney-General, in the box opposite to 
ours. 

It was indeed high time for all who had 
ladies to look after to beat a retreat, and 
we were soon in the corridor, and making 
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our way down the stairs. Theodora was 
on my arm. I was afndd she might faint 
before we got her into the coach. 

*'Are you ill ? " I whispered, squeezing 
her arm gently to the lappel of my coat 
with my elbow. *'I hope you were not 
very much frightened ?" 

Upon this the charming girl treated me 
to a dazzling stare of her fine black eyes, 
and burst out laughing. 

**Ah! Then, is it what you*re jokin' 
me, you are, Mr. Toole? ' says she. 
'*Affeard, indeed ! ^ I wish you saw the 
stones and claealpins hoppin' on and off 
the boys' polls at the Fair of Killbattery. 
Ha, ha 1 Papa*s nothing the worse, ye 
see ; and, indeed, the smack of it took a 
start out of me, tor I only saw it with the 
comer of my eye, and I could not tell but 
it was a paving-stone was in it, and the 
pulp flying out alarmed me for a moment 
for the dear man's brains. And mamma 
got it, too ; that was a cat, or my name's 
not Theodora. Mamma 1 Who's she with? 
Oh, Mundv. I see. Mamma, dear, how's 
your head? 

**Bad enough, joole," rejoined Mrs. 
Molloy. *'Mv beautiful turoot's rooned 
and smathered on my head ! " 

The people who looked round to see 
who the speaker was who had suffered in 
so unusual a way, beheld Mrs. MoUov 
with old MoUoy's red and yellow silk 
pocket-handkerchief tied under her chin, 
holding her wig and turban down in their 
place, and looking, certainlv, not unlike 
that class of ladies who used to cany flat- 
fish on their heads, and certainly I did feel 
a little bashful about her, for one side of 
her wig was dangling from under MoUoy's 
handkerchief between her shoulders, and 
the Figgesses, who were coming down the 
stairs Eehind us. were laughing like hye- 
nas. I don't think there was an unlucky 
thing happened to us that night but the 
eyes of that same beastly family were upon 
us. 

I was thankiul when Mrs. Mollov was 
shut up in her hack coach, ana her 
daughter, her husband and myself in 
ours. 

^ We had all recovered our spirits by the 
time wc had reached our destination on 
Ormond Quay. Up the stairs we stum- 
bled, talking sdtogetner, and into the front 
drawing-room, where Juggy Hanlon had 
already lighted candles. Mrs. Molloy 
slipped quietly upstairs to restore her dis- 



tracted head to order, while we talked on 
in the room where we had first mustered, 
and we could hear the servants tramping 
up and down the back drawing-room, 
clinking plates, and Hngling spoons and 
knives and forks, and squabbhng in loud 
and voluble accents over the arrangement 
of the supper. 

^*Mr. Lieutenant Kramm has just been 
telling ^ me. Miss Theodora, that your 
music is all that I should nave antici- 
pated," said I : ** would it be asking too 
great a favor from a nightingale to sing 
us a song from the perch of that music- 
stool, and to accompany itself with a 
few harmonious touches of that forte- 
piano?" 

I give you this pretty speech in full, to 
show you how much pains I was taking 
to gain the beautiful creature's heart. 

Lieutenant Kramm says more than 
his prayers. I'm afraid," says she, sitting 
down carelessly before the instrument. 
**Not that I sing like a nightingale, for I 
know very well that I don t." 

But she looked all the time as if she 
thought that she did. 

^' You don't sing like the nightingale in 
this one respect," said I. *'that you excel 
it bevond all calculation. ' 

**I don't mind a word you're saying, 
Mr. Toole ; I think it's what you want to 
make a fool of me." said the young lady. 

'^Miss Molloy does not sing like the 
nightingale for all listeners, ' ' says Kramm, 
"only for her particular friends." 

'^That's it, I hope,'' said I, ''and 1 de- 
voutly entreat that I may be included 
amon^ the number." 

''Smg that glorious thing yon aston- 
ished me with the other morning," said 
Mundy, joining the chorus of supplication. 
''If you don't, I'll beg of Mr. MoUoy to 
use his influence as a lather." 

"Well, then. I suppose I may as well," 
says she. "1 11 sing you one of Tommy 
Moore's melodies. ' * 

And, by the powers, so she did I She 
struck up on the piano, and I was de- 
lighted and, I do assure you,^ half fright- 
ened by the power of her voice. Since I 
heard old "Whisky Tay" in the black- 
hole I had never listened to anything in 
the way of music half so loud I She had 
a way of throwing her voice into the 
words and swelling them out that I never 
heard equalled; and when she came to 
the part : 
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" Tlie ma-hoon hid her \i-highi, 
111 the heavens* that ni-hi-highl, 
And wept behind a dou-Aoua, 
O'er the maiden's shee-otm." 

I was perfectly ravished. 

*'More power! My blessing I May I 
never, but that vxis singiiiK ! " said I, in a 
state of extraordinary enthusiasm ; and I 
do assure you I hardly knew whether I 
was on my head or my heels. ^' Thank 
you ! Umnk you !! thank YOU ! ! ! " I 
cried with crowing fervor. "God bless 
you, my darling Miss Theodora, that was 
astonisning!'* 

Mundy was laughing all this time with 
a '' Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' and no more disguise 
than he would at a clown in a circus. 

** What are you laughing at, Mundy ? '* 
said Ij turning on him as if I'd eat him 
up, with a stamp on the floor, for which 
I afterwards apologized to Miss MoUoy, 
for it raised such a dust between me and 
Mundy I could scarcely see him, and I 
heard the youn^ ladv blowing and phew- 
ing, and slappmg ner hair with her 
pocket-handkerchief; and old Molloy was 
taken with a fit of coughing. 

''Laughing!'' says Mundv. "Hal 
ha I ha ! phew I I sav, where s the good 
of smothering us ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! why, 
man, I tell you it is — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — hys- 
sis-sis-sistcncal — ^ha! ha! ha! I can't 
help it, I tell you, I — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — have 
a sort of trembling inside whenever I'm 
very much moved. Miss MoUoy knows 
all about it Don't be a £bol ; I told her 
long ago. I've had it on parade, and at 
funerals, and at divine service, by Jove, 
and I'll not be cross-questioned, nor bam- 
boozled, nor made niore nervous by any 
man living. You believe me. Miss Molloy, 
and that's all I care about" 

" Ah ! Be quiet, Toole, will ye ! " It 
was the first time she called me by my 
Biumame, and I felt so happy I could nave 
forgiven Mundy if he hSa pulled me by 
the nose. "It's true for him; he does 
really — he laughs whenever he's near 
cryin'. It happened to myself once, when 
I was getting well o' the swine-pock. 
Sure dian't I see the way he was over the 
beautiful verses my poor Uncle Baniey 
wrote, when he was leaving Ireland in a 
decline, and he called the pome a ' Fare- 
well to AUyball^carick-o-dooley , ' which was 
the name of nis place, and there's hardly 
one in the world could read it without cry- 



ing ; and I give you my word, it was finom 
one split of laughing with him into an- 
other! Not but what I think it would 
be better manners if he run his head in a 
pittaytie-pot, and dapped it out o' the 
windy, sooner than offend people by his 
weakness, when he felt the fit comin' on 
him," she concluded, with a little severity. 

The discussion was ended at this point 
by the return of Mrs. Molloy, with her 
second best wig and "turbot" on her 
head; and just as we were goin^ into 
supper in came Sidebotham. His eye 
was a little more than sky-blue and yeUow 
now, and a small slip of black plaster, in- 
steaa of the bit of basilicon, as big as a 
turnpike-ticket, that was stuck across the 
bridge of his nose. He was not by any 
means so stand-off with me as when I last 
met him, and seemed disposed to be con- 
ciliatory, and indeed he went the length 
of borrowing five pounds irom me as we 
went away. 

I don't know how we bundled in to 
supper. I only know that I found myself 
beside Theodora. It was really an elegant 
supper. I remember it well, and I may as 
well tell you that old Molloy had a loin of 
roast pork before him ; and there was a 
big square of bacon, with greens, before 
Sidebotham — ^we were running, you see, 
a good deal on the pigs ; before Mrs. MoK 
loy, and as fat as herself, there was a 
grand roast goose, that came all the way 
nt)m Connaught, and more fool it, con- 
sidering all the good it got bv the journey ! 
And there was cow-heel and tripe, a dish 
that old Molloy fondly lost himself in, 
whenever he could get at it There was 
enough cold-cannon to load a hod with ; 
potatoes with and without the skins; 
there was a mountain of pancakes you 
might put a child to bed on ; and such a 
good smell of stuffing, and onions, and 
gravy oyer all, that I declare to you I 
don't think the Prince Regent had a finer 
supper that night 

We were mortal hungry, and for a 
time conversation was a little dull ; but I 
had the pleasure of hearing Theodora's 
beautiful voice every now and then, be- 
tween the sounds ^ of chum ping, and 
munching, and gulping all round, calling 
on me for those little refined attentions 
that constitute, I may say, all the chividiy 
of the supper-table. Now it was : 

"Mr. Toole, may I be troublesome to 
you for the gherkins ? ' ' And again-^ 
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* 'Another help o* the stuffing ask m&m- 
toa. Mr. Toole. '^ Or— 

Show me the mustard, if you 
please?" Oi— 

"' Will ye give me a dust of that pep- 
per, Mr. Toole?'* 

I do assure you it was oue delightful 
round of similar requests and attentions 
all through the supper-time, and as the 
glorious girl had a fine appetite, she 
worked me, in that way, to my heart's 
content 

But this was only child's play compared 
with what followed, when tne old lady 
called out : *' Come, MoUoy, where's the 
punch ? What are you foosthering about ? 
We're all choking with the drooth, and 
lookin' at ye like so many dying fishes 
out o' water. There's Mr. Upside — " 

^* Sidebotham," said the lieutenant 

'' Upsidedownbotham — well, whatever 
it is, the young captain there, that we 
knew in Athlone, is inakin' signs to me 
this half hour for drink. ^ Come, man, 
stir. Juggy, good girl, bring the kittle ; 
there's two bottle oi the right sort at your 
elbow, and half a dozen elegant lemons. 
Putt aown the bowl before him, Juggy, 
that's a darlint and don't be sousing the 
wather in as if you were drownding so 
many rats. Do you know what, Mr. Up- 
side, Mr. Downbotham, that's it ; just 
look at that bowl — it houlds seven pmts 
and about a wine-glass ; that's the very 
bowl Molloy was baptized in!" Ana 
she nodded impressively at Sidebotham, 
just as Molloy squeezed a lemon into the 
sacred vessel. As sure as you sit there, 
Mr. Back — ^what's your name? — ^no mat- 
ter, I wish there was no such things as 
names, barrin' Christian names, of course, 
for the sake of rehgion ; but what was I 
8a3ring ? Yes ; he was baptized in that 
veirbowl!" 

Not ducked in it ? " says Sidebotham. 

'* No ; but sprinkled out of it by the 
Reverend Father Haddock." 

*'He drank like a fish, I dare say, 
ma'am " said Sidebotham, who didn't 
care a ng what he said to any one. 

"I don't know, my dear, but he bap- 
tized like a Christian ; and he met his 
death, most unfortunately, by being 
drownded in a bog-hole. He being a 
portly man, standing too near the edge, 
the bank gave way, and himself, ana a 
child, and an ass and cart was all drownded 
together. I remember seong him myself. ' ' 



" Not in the bog-hole ? " Kud the lieu- 
tenant 

^'No, honey! It was in the high 
street of Athlone. when I was only a little 
slip of a colleen.'^ 

We must drink to his memoiy, 
ma'am," said Sidebotham. 

" With all my heart, joole " said Mrs. 
Molloy, who, barring a few political toasts, 
did not object to dnnk to anjrthing. 

Bv this time the punchy one of the few 
ffooa things we unquestionably owe to 
England, was brewea * and infinite credit 
it Old its "composer.' 

Our Philomel was the only one of the 
party who partook of that^ wonderful 
elixir with extreme moderation. That 
nightingale only touched it lightly, as it 
were, with her musical beak, once or 
twice, and, content with this li1;tle sip, 
listened to our agreeable conversation, our 
toasts, and sentiments, and to a great deal 
of fiery and confidential nonsense from 
your humble servant 

After this, I can recall nothing distinctly, 
except the general consciousness that I 
never was so happy in the course of my 
life ; only I once or twice observed that 
Kramm, who sat at Theodora's other side, 
and did not seem to hear a word I said, 
kept interrupting the girl with his long- 
winded stories ; and then I remember Side- 
botham seeing me home, and talking to him 
a great deal about Theodora, and something 
veiy touching was said that affected me, 
for I remember crying while he held my 
hand, and I held the railings, and I lent 
him some money, and how I got to my 
bed I don't know. 

« « « « « 

J. Shsbidan Lb Fauh. 



DIAET OP A SEA VOTAQR 
{A Journal of Misery,) 

THURSDAY— (second DAY OUT). 

Rolling and pitehing. Not hungry as 
usual. 

Kept on deck, except sundiy visits to 
Neptune. 

A. M., sick. P. M., sicker. 

Accounts continually cast; never bal- 
anced. 

Went below. Will appear at Queens 
town. 
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FRIDAY. 

Wann water diet; not nutritious, but 
sufficiently so for the purpose designed. 

Ate no food. Want to ffo home. 

Sickness increasing. Gag and agag. 
Steward busy. 

No conveniences for suicide. 

Would like to walk home. 

Beef tea and crackers. Down and then 
up. 

P. M.. worse. Moans and groans. 

Why did they let me go ? 

Gulf streams, temp. 80. State-room 
stifling. 

Warm water diet continued.^ 

Doctor appeared. Administered tar 
pill. Very choice. Held it five minutes. 

Bandages and plasters. Arrowroot tea. 
Quite soothing. 

First drink came up on time ; second re- 
mained. Felt encouraged. 

SATURDAY. 

Better, but weak. Slept on galley loft 
from 4 to 10 A. M. 

Hard tack for breakfast Appeared 
convalescent 

Congratulations from those who knew 
how it was themselves. 

Many had been there; others were 
going. 

Jy 's turn next Accounts rendered 

on time, and in perfect order. 

A model of precision. Neatness exem- 
plified. 

Wanted to go back. Disgusted with life. 

Inward emotions overpowering. Stew- 
ard said, fight against it 

Tried to. but couldn't^ 

Mental aetermination insufficient 

Victory of matter over mind. 

Meals at a discount Dining-room kept 
aloof. 

Lemons and remedies of no use. 

Beef tea a failure. Seidlitz powders 
of no avail. 

Surgeon at loss. Says will be better 
soon. 

pon*t want to be better. Prefer exter- 
mination. 

Steward calm and serene. Smiles 
ghastly. 

Holds on to the door. Says, ^*This is 
a calm. ' ' 

Proffers the basin. 

Says ' ' Sea is smooth as a bowl of milk. ' ' 
Very consoling. 



Groans from Aflat to G sharp. 

Up notes the worst 

Adjoining rooms melodious. 

Same tunes but different keys. 

Closets reverberate similar strains. 

Hurrah without the " h.*' 

Portholes barred. Fresh air to be 
avoided. 

Don't want to see Europe. Nothing 
there to see. Won*t pay for this. 

A sail passing to starboard! Don't 
want to see a sail. 

A whale spouting near *Hhe banks I" 
Don't want to see a whale. 

Wiint to go home. Had enough. 

Evening, carried on deck by steward 
(or rather dragged). 

Stopped at halt-way house for refresh- 
ments. Felt better. 

Bested an hour on deck. Gazing to- 
ward the setting sun. 

Homesick ! Oh, no I 

Tried to go back aJone. Slipped and 
rolled down stairs. Stopped at bottom. 
Convenient resting-place. 

Hauled to room by steward. 

More arrowroot and brandy. Quite 
soothing. 

Hat and shawl hung up on floor. 

Slept on lounge witn overcoat and boots. 

Dreamed of home, sweet home ! 



SUNDAY. 



Improving. 

Washed lace and hands for first time. 
Combed my hair. 

Becognized by friends as a man that 
was. 

First clean collar. Brushed and cleaned 
my clothes. 

More recognitions. Service in saloon. 
Prayers read for the Queen. 

Suite appropriate. Shall see her shortly, 
inner at 4. Feartiil appetite. 
A pig in appearance. A pig in fact 
Iceberg at 5. Served up on deck. Left 
table at once. 

100 feet high and 2 miles square. Very 
cooling. 

Next course, fiiiits and coffee. 6 P. M. 
— 5 sails in sight 

MONDAY. 

Becovered. A new man. Exquisite 
toilet 

Smooth sea. Portholes opened. State- 
room steady and quiet 



A COLONEL ON GUARD DUTY— WHY DON'T THE MEN 



PROP^ 



Brushed teeth and cleaned nails. 

Wonderful transformation! Cravat tied. 
Veiy distingu6. 

^ Looked around to see if any had been 
siek. 

How could they on such a quiet voyage ? 

Walked the aeck like an old ealt 
Greeted as such by officers. 

Homesick ? How absurd I 

TUESDAY. 

line weather. Little motion. 

Invalids coming to the surface. 

Present appearances indicate past dis- 
tress. 

I greeted some and congratulated 
others. 

Said they had not been weU. [I be- 
lieved them.] 

Expressed my sorrow and extended my 
sympathy. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Not sea-sick, but sick of the sea. 



A COLONEL ON GUAED DUTT. 



Lieutenant 



of one of the Ohio 



regiments, was making a detail of men to 
guard a lot of army stores captured from 
the enemy. He approached a crowd of 
men all wearing overcoats, such as Uncle 
Sam gives his soi^er boys," and selected 
four or five for special duty. It happened 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Gazley, of the 
Thirty-seventh Indiana, was in the crowd, 
and was selected by the lieutenant. This 
was fun for the colonel, who without a 
word shouldered a gun and went to his 
)08t of duty. Not^ long afterward, the 
ieutenant, going his rounds, discovered 
)y the firelight the bugle upon Gazley' s 
cap. He rather authoritativelv inquired 
where he got that bugle? The colonel 
dryly replied that he ''must have picked 
up an omcer's cap somewhere," and with 
this very reasonable explanation the lieu- 
tenant passed on. 

The colonel stood his turn of special 
detail*' all night long, and was found in 
the morning walking his post with true 
soldierly gait and pace. Having laid off 
his overcoat, his shoulder-straps appeared 
very conspicuously in connection with the 
musket on his shoulder. As soon as the 
lieutenant discovered a colonel on gmutl, 



he approached him and courteoiu^ 
quired how he came to be there. 

*' Well, sir^ you placed me here." 

With no little agitation the lieutenant 
inquired who he was. 

^ My name is Carter Gazley, and -I am 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Thirty-seventh 
Indiana regiment ' ' 

The colonel was speedily ''released," 
but the lieutenant was not so speedily re- 
lieved of his embarrassment It is to be 
supposed that the lieutenant ' ' stood treat ' ' 
in this case. 

WHY DONT THE MEN PROPOSE? 

Why don't the men propofle, mamma? 

Why don*t the men propose? 
Each seemH just coming to the pointy 

And then away he goes I 
It Ib no fault of youre, mamma, 

That ev'ryhody knows ; 
You file the finest men in town, 

Yet, oh I they won't propose I 

I'm sure Tve done my best, mammai 

To make a proper match ; 
For coronets and eldest sons 

I'm ever on the watch : 
I've hopes when some distingrU beau 

A glance upon me throws ; 
But thouffh he'll dance, and smile, and flirty 

Alas! he won't propose I 

I've tried to win by lanffuishing 

And dressing like a blue ; 
I've bought big books, and talk'd of them 

Asi/rd read them through I 
With hair cropp'd liked a man, I've felt 

The heads of all the beaux : 
But Spursheim could not toucn their hairttf 

And oh ! they won't propose I 

I threw aside the books, and thought 

That ignorance was bliss; 
I felt convinced that men preferred 

A simple sort of Miss; 
And so I lisp'd out nans^ht beyond 

Plain "yesses" or pfain "noes," 
And wore a sweet unmeaning smile; 

Yet, oh I they won't propose I 

Last night, at Lady Ramble's rout^ 

I heard Sir Harry Gale 
Exclaim, " Now I propose again ; " 

I started, turning pale; 
I really thought my lime was oomfl^ 

I blush'd like any rose ; 
But oh I I found 'twas only at 

Ecarte he'd propose / 
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/what in to be done, inamins? 
v5h, what is to be done? 
really have no time to lose^ 
For I am thirty-one: 
At balls I am too often left 

Where Bpinfttere sit in rows; 
Whv won't the men propone, mamma? 
Why wnCi the men propose? 

T.H.R 

WHY THE MEN DON'T PROPOSE. 

" Why don't the men propoae,*' indeed? 

I wonder why they do f 
When from a sober single life 

Such benefits accrue ; 
J wonder most that women boaal 

Their many score of beaux, 
Yet ^'sit and sigh," and sadly cry— - 

"Why don't the men propose?" 

'TIS Tery well to greet each belle 

At revel or at rout ; 
To see them flirt, with jewels girt 

Their fairy forms about 
No quiet scene, to intervene. 

The youthful rev'ller knows; 
Yet will she sigh, and sadly cry— 

" Why don't the men propose?" 

Romance they read — reality 

Is studied fnit by few ; 
Each lady scribbles poetry. 

And thinks herself *^ a blue." 
Fancy a curtain-lecture read 

In poetry and prose ! 
How con they nigh, and sadly cry— 

"Why dwCi the men propose?" 

Silks, satins, millinery new, 

And bills (of course) abound; 
Such proofs of their extravagance 

All steadier thoughts confound. 
Balls, music-master, all that bringa 

One's fortune to a close, 
Cry out against that silly cry — 

'* Why don't the men propose?" 

If, 'spite of all, some "simple swain* 

Would play the wn^Uird be^u, 
In vain he tries ; la bdU replies, 

In angry accents, "No." 
The fault Is not with im, I*m sure 

(That ev'rybody knows) ; 
Yet still they plv the idle cry — 

" Why don't tlie men propose?" 

"Why don't the men propose?" *tia yain 

To think of such a thing; 
WhOy to abate a hapless fate, 

More miseries would bring? 



Think of "a fiunily," and all 
That roars man's daily dose I 

'Tis certain why the ladies cry— 
" Why don't the men propose? 
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THE JUDGE ON THE TREAD- 
MILL. 

The fact has been solemnly telegraphed 
to London that one of the judges has 
been on the treadmiU (experimentally, of 
oourae), and the incident has been made 
the subject of several editorial comments 
and not a few ponderous jokes. Mr. 
Justice Day was the experimentalist, but 
the reporters do not say how his lordship 
liked the task of going upstairs and never 
getting to the top. It is to be hoped his 
expenence was not so bad as that of one 
of the English judges a few years ago, of 
whom the following ludicrous story is 
told : His lordship, while visiting a model 
show prison in the {provinces, noticed a 
treadmill, and his curiosity being excited, 
he determined to trv the labor to which 
in his time he haa sentenced so many 
prisoners. He was not to be persuaded 
out of the notion, and, stepping on to the 
machine, told a warder to set it going. 

The man did so, and after about one and 
a half minutes* experience his lordship's 
curiosity was quite satisfied, and he ordered 
the mill to be stopped. But it turned out 
thnt although the mOl was set to do the 
shortest possible spell, it oould not be 
stopped until that time was finished, so 
the judge had to go grinding on until 
twenty minutes had expired. His lord- 
ship afterwards remarked that there was 
only one man in the world he would like 
to sentence again to hard labor on the 
treadmill. Need I sa^ that that one in- 
dividual was the stupid warder who had 
neglected to explain the ** spell principle*' 
before his lordship took his ^^ turn ? 



"Pull out, Bill ! *' shrieked an engineer's 
son to one of his p]a3rmate8, a brakeman's 
boy, who was in imminent danger of get- 
ting smashed up bv his mother, who was 
coming after him, Git on the main line 
and give her steam 1 Here comes tl.e 
BwitcTi engine 1" ^ But before the juvenile 
ootdd get in motion, she had him by the 
ear, and he was laid up with a hot box.— 
Mawfceye, 
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EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 

[J. Stibumo Cotiis, the eminent EngllBh dnmuktiflt, 
born in London in 1806, and died 1868. 

Mr. Coyne wae the author of many tnccemtal dramaa, 
aU of a racy and hnmoroue character. 

He was one of the coterie of wite who had the credit 
Of itarting Punch,] 

characters. 

Mr. Feux Featheblet, 

Mr. Icebrook, 

Major Wellington Db Booib, 

Coachman, 

Gardener, 

Trap. 



Mrs. Featherlet, 
Mrs. Major De Boots, 
Mrs. Swanbown, 
Fanny, 
Cook. 

ACTL 

Scene.— Mr Featherley's House at 

Clapham. 

Mrs. F. (to Cook). A neat Ettle din- 
ner, cook, with fish and soup, and a small 
dessert, will suffice when we dine alone. I 
have marked some items in your weekly 
bill that may be dispensed with in ^ture. 
{Gives Cook a paper,) 

Cook. Oh, very well, ma'am. (Ande 
to the Servants.) Calls herself a lady, 
and cuts down her cook like that 

Mrs. F. (to Gardener). I find, Drill, 
that growing early peas is a veiy costly 
economy ; those we had the other day 
cost us a shilling a pea. We'll have no 
more 6arly peas ! 

Gardener As yon please, ma*am. 

SAnde.) Rob a gardener of his early peas! 
!'ll never stand that 

Mrs. F. Where's the coachman? 

Coachman. Here, madam ! 

Mrs. F. This account of yours is not 
oorrect, Harris ; I can*t make thirty-five 
days in a month. (Gives him paper.) 

Coachman.^ I oeg pardon, madam. 
{Aside,) I'U give warning to-moirow. 

Cook {and the others talk apart), I 
never was so insulted in my bom days. 

Gardener The place won*t suit me, 
I see. 

Coachman. Nor me. I hate missuses 
who pry into what don't consam 'em. 

Gardener But master's a perfect 

VOL. v.— W. H. 



gentleman; he never troubles himself 
about servants. 

Cook. No^ he's too busj about other 
people's affairs to mind his own — ^but as 
ibr missus, agh ! 

Exeunt Servants. 

Feath. {speaking otUside), Trap 1 here, 
take these letters to the post, and let my 
horse be at the door in half an hour. 

Enter Featherlet, /oZZotucrf by Trap, 
with letters in his hand, 

Feath. {turning over the leaves of his 
memorandum book). Let me see what 
engagements I have to-day I Urn ! to 
call at Grip and Grind, the lawyers, about 
my executorship under old Baglev's will. 
It seems I've oeen unconsciously doinff 
something I should not have done, ana 
that I'm to be simultaneously made the 
defendant in twenty-four actions at law. 
besides standing a good chance of being 
committed bv the Xiord Chancellor for 
contempt i, that have always had the 
highest respect for that exalted function- 
ary. {Looks at memorandum book,) 
Twelve o'clock I'm to be at Grip and 
Grind'soffices, Bedford Row. Twelve — 
that's awkwari I've promised Crawford 
to introduce him to Lord Lazytongs at 
twelve, and there arc half a dozen other 
appointments that I must keep — ^but how 
is it to be done? 

Mrs. F. {a^ her aooonnts at table). Put 
down six and carry nothing. 

Feath. Hey! (tuims, and sees Mrs. F.) 
Eugenia, I did not perceive you. What 
are vou doing, my love? 

Mrs. F. Casting up my monthly bills ; 
would you like to look over them ? 

Feath. By no means, my dear ; I have 
the most unbounded confidence in your 
correctness, morally and arithmetically. ' I 
audit your accounts without looking at 
them, and pass them unanimously. 

Mrs. F. (pging, and crossino). At 
least, you'll sit down. Felix, and cncck the 
butcher's pass-book tor ma I BU8i)ect he 
has put down a leg of mutton, which we 
have never had, and I'm not sure that his 
charges are always right Sit down ; here 
are pen and ink. 

{F\Us the pass-book into his Jumdsy and sits 
at work-table,) 

Feath. I — 1-^takes seat at table, and 
sigh*,) What's this? *'B-f— " oh, ah, 
that's the phonetic for beei^-"and here, in 

II 
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the next line — " Brush, brash, breast of— 
ofw-h-ea-1!" 
Mrs. F. Veal, my dear ! 
Feath. What a superfluity of literature 
your butcher bestows upon a breast of 
veaL Um ! '^nine lb. ten oz., at seven 
pence three farthings, six and two pence 
three farthings.*' (Aside. I might as 
well try to discover the longitude.) I've a 
dreadful headache this morning, which 
quite unfits me for abstruse caKulation. 
That confounded Benson would insist on 
my supping with him last night, after the 
opera. You know Benson, my dear, an 
Old friend of mine — capital fellow, the 
b^- cigars in London. I resisted as long 
as I could, knowing yon were here alone, 
and should have been so delighted to have 
spent a quiet, sociable evening together; 
but a man must sometimes make a sacri- 
fioe of himself for his friend. 

Mrs. F. Undoubtedly, my dear, "some- 
times," but you are perpetually offering 
yourself on the altar or friendship, and in 
your eagerness to render yourseli useful 
to any one who needs your assistance, you 
entirely neglect your own affairs. 

Feath. r^ow, really, my dear Eugenia, 
you are too severe.^ I confess, when a 
fnend wants a helping hand, even on a 
bill of exchange, I can t refuse him — ^it's 
a constitutional weakness ; sternly speak- 
ing, it may be a fault — ^but it's not pleas- 
ant to be reminded of one's faults. 

Mrs. F. Forgive me, dear Felix ; what 
I said was not meant as a reproof Our 
friends have claims upon our active ser- 
vices, but to devote one's whole time to 
them — 

Feath. Is preposterous! You are 
fi^ht, Eugenia, as you always are ; from 
this very day forward I'll not take the 
slightest interest in anybody's affairs but 
our own. 

Mrs. F. How glad I am to hear you say 
so, for now I want to consult you on the 
propriety of having one of those new 
wasning-machines [['in told the saving 
they effect in soap is immense. 

Feath. (who w turning over the leaves 
ofkismemorandum-lMok). Certainly, my 
dear, by all means let us save in soap. 

Mrs. F. And here are the plans for the 
cottages {taking tJieni from table) I wish 
to have built for six poor families on your 
Hampshire estate. Are they not pretty ? 

Feath. (h}oking at them carefuUyY 
Charming cozy little nests, with the wood- 



bines and roses climbing over the walls — a 
perfect paradise for hedge-sparrows. 

Mrs. F. I have calculated they can be 
built for a very moderate sum indeed; 
and although we are not rich, we may, by 
retrenching a few of our expenses, and 
by— 

Feath. Saving in soap — 

Mrs. F. Be enabled to contribute to 
the comfort of these poor people, without 
materially inconveniencing ourselves. 

Feath. And the consciousness of hav- 
ing done a benevolent action will make us 
endure our privations with fortitude. By 
the bye, Eugenia, don't you think this 
room wants refurnishing? The curtains 
are as faded as a fashionable beauty at 
the end of the London season. 

Mrs. F. We must send them to the 
dyer, then, to recover their good looks. 
Here are the estimates for my cottages. 
( Thking paper from table. ) Will you ex- 
amine them, dear? 

Enter Trap, fiat with letter on saJver, which 
he hands to Mrs. Featherley, who 
opens and reads it to herself. 

TRAPesctte. 

Feath. Estimates! I'm uttefly in- 
competent to the task ! I haven't a head 
for bricks and mortar. Pray, my dear, 
take all these matters into your own hands 
{looking at his watch)^ for I really have 
not time. {Aside.) She's a charming 
little creature, and so good. I'm sure ii 
she had been anybodv s wife but my own 
I should be distractedly in love with her. 

Mrs. F. I have invitation cards here, 
Felix, to Mrs. Grimshaw's Excelsior Con- 
versazione this evening. Will vou come? 

Feath. Mrs. Orimshaw I (Aside.) I 
know that terrible piece of intellectuality 
who stands up for the rights of woman 
in undamed stockings. FU not be lured 
to her den, if I can help it. 

Mrs. F. Well— what do you say? Miss 
Thomback, the famous American advo- 
cate for abolishing the distinction between 
the sexes, is to be there. 

Feath. {Aside). Heaven preserve me I 
On consideration, my dear, I have an en- 
pigement this evening. ^ The fact is, I 
have promised to meet Sir Twamley Tur- 
ner at the Megatherium — I want to secure 
his interest to get young Wotherspoon a 
place under government, where there's a 
good salaiy, and nothing to do for it 
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Mrs. p. Wotherspoon ! Why, you 
know almost nothing sibout him. 

Feath. So^ much the better. I can 
draw on mv imagination for his merits, 
which I could not do if I knew him more 
intimately. 

Mrs. F. Then you cannot accompany 
me : — but this aiternoon, you remember, 
you have promised to take me to the 
flower-show at Chiswick. 

Peath. This afternoon ! Well, now 
that is particularly unfortunate — I quite 
fonrot tne flower-show, and I have — a — 

Mrs. F. Made another engagement 
(ioith emotion), 'Tis the first time since 
we were married that I felt the bitterness 
of being forgotten :— but I have no ri^ht 
to be exacting — I claim neither your time 
nor your thoughts — ^nothing, Felix — ^noth- 
ing that your heart does not spontaneously 
yield me. {She turns away to conceal her 
tears.) 

Feath. Hem, hem ! (Aside.) There, 
Fve brought tears to her eyes, and rashly 
charged those formidable engines against 
myself Hem ! I can't stand it I find 
I must give up the day to domestic exi- 
gencies. Eugenia, my love, don't : — ^noth- 
ing spoils the eyes so much as tears, and 
yours are such beautiful on^. As you 
seem to desire it, I will remain at home 
with you this morning, and in the after- 
noon we'll go together to the flower-show. 
^ Mrs. F. (delighted). Dear— dear Fe- 
lix, have I, indeed, not lost the power of 
rendering you happy in iny society? Do 
I still possess the empire lonce held over 
your heart ? 

Feath. Undivided and absolute — ^with 
all the rights, privileges and prerogatives 
appertaining to the sovereignty of that 
vital organ. I have discuss^ the matter 
seriously with myself, and have arrived at 
the conclusion that man can nowhere be 
so happy as in his own home, when that 
home IS brightened by the presence of a 
beloved object. (Sighs.) 

Mrs. F. {caressing him). Dear Felix, 
now you speak as you used to do. {He 
puts his arm round her loaist.) This is so 
like your manner ^hen we were married 
twelve months ago. 

Feath. Only twelve! I thought it 
was much longer. 

Mrs. F. Has the time, then, been 
wearisome to you? 

FiiAiH. Oh, no, no — ^it has been one 
kng — ^very long dreaaa of happiness. 



iYaums sUghth/, and srts in an easy chair,) 
beff your pardon, my dear, that con* 
foundea Benson and his late suppers I 
Come, now, can't you give me a little 
music ? 

Mrs. F. Certainly. (Mrs. Feather- 
ley opais piano.) What shall I sing 
you? {Turning over som^ music.) Ah! 
here's that pretty little romance you 
wrote for me— when— need I say when, 
Felix? 

Feath. Oh, no ; I remember perfectly 
— ^it was one of my nonsensical eflusions, 
when I was spoons about you. 

Mrs. F. Spoons I 

Feath. Well, when I was d3ring in 
love with you, my dear. Have vou noth- 
ing i&om the new opera, or that last pretty 
bJlad? 

Mrs. F. You know, dear, that since we 
came to town my time has been so com- 

Eletely occupied by household duties I 
ave not had leisure to open the piano. 

Feath. Very true, and I have no doubt 
you performed those duties with unflinch- 
ing zeal, and managed the affairs of the 
pantry with an executive skill that merits 
my warmest abknowledgments. Never 
mind the ante-nuptial romance. 

Mrs. F. Well, then, I will read for you, 
Felix. You used to be fond of poetry. 
{Takes an album from table.) And here 
are some beautiml pieces I have copied 
in my album. 

Feath. Yes, I am particularly partial 
to poetry, and should like, of all things, 
to near you read to me. 

Mrs. F. How singular ! I have opened 
at a sonnet addres^d to me by yourself. 
We may fancy ourselves lovers ftgain, 
Felix, as on the day you gave it to me. 

Feath. Ah, that was an eventful day I 
I remember, I had half an ounce of prus- 
sic acid prepared to swallow in your pres- 
ence if you had rejected me. But the 
sacrifice was averted — ^for, like a pitying 
angel, you accepted me, and my Ufe was 
saved, with the loss of my hand. {Niest- 
Una conifortaMy amongst the cushions.) 
Wnat followed is matter of parochial his- 
tory. Ah, well, let me hear it. 

Mrs. F. {reads). ** The harp I take- 
but I can choose no theme, 
Eugenia, but thyself^ when thou art nigh. 

Oh, ^nt me inspiration frona the bc^ 
Of liquid light that laughs in either eye. 

Like twin stars, mirrored in the aim* 
pling stream." 
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Featil {droumly). *^ Dimpling 
stream. ' ' That's pretty I 

Mrs. F. ''Grant inspiration by those 
lips' sweet sigh. 

Which flies as odor-laden zephyrs fly, 
O'er beds of infant roses — " 

(Featherley slightly snores. ) Hey ? 

Feath. {rousing himsdf). Charming 
— charming! Your reading has such a 
tranquillizmg effect 

( While Mrs. Featherley cmitinues to 
read^ Featherley gradiuzlly/aUs asleep, ) 

Mrs. F. ''Grant inspiration by those 

lips' sweet sigh, 
Which flies as odor-laden zephyrs fly, 
O'er beds of infant roses — ^lips, which 
seem 
Sweet music's ruby gates — and I will 
try. 
By one ethereal presumptive flight, 

To woo the muses in their native sky : 
But look not so ; with eyes so kiUing 
bright. 
They scorch, they dazzle, and consume 
me quite. 
Yet better thus, to perish in their light. 
Than live without their beams in darkest 
night" 

ICEBROOK appears at the door, whih Mrs. 
Featherley is reading. When she has 
conduded, he applauds — ^Featherley, 
atcakened by the noise, jumps up and 
applauds too. 

Feath. ) Beautiful, beautiful, beauti- 

IcE. I ftil I 

Feath. Capital I {Returning to con- 
sciousness. ) An I what, my dear fellow, 
loebrook ! ^ Ha, ha, ha ! You have sur- 
prised us in one of our little conjugal 
matinees. I'm an enthusiast in poetry — 
and my wife's reading — 

Ice. {significantly). Sets every care to 
sleep. 

Yeath. {apart to him). Don't — don't 
The heat ot the weather, and^— a drowsy 
calmness to which I am occasionally sub^ 
ject — 

Mrs. F. {httghing). It was scarcely fair 
of you, Mr. Icebroot, to plav the eaves- 
dropper — I never read aloud but to please 
myliusband. 

Feath. Never, but to please me. 
{Yaums slightly.) It's deligntful when 
we're alone {chimney clock strikes eleven). 

Mrs. F. Eleven! dear me, how time 
flies — and I have a thousand things to do. 



Shall we expect you to dinner, Mr. Ice- 
brook? 

Ice. Madame — I — I — a — fear that — ^I — 

Feath. Oh. hang youi fears ! you must 
come — ^we shall be quite alone and dull — 
hem — I mean quiet and sociable. 

Mrs. F. We shall reckon on you, then ? 
(IcEBROOK bows.) Let me see, now, I 
have first to visit our girls' school, then to 
call on one or two tradespeople : but you 
shall find me readv at one o'clock to ac- 
company you to the flower-show ; so till 
then, good-bye, dear. 

Mrs. Featherley courtestes to Ice- 
brook, and exits. 

Feath. Frank, that's an adorable wo- 
man I But I've discovered she has one 
serious fault, she's— (wjgrA^). 

Ice. What? 

Featb. She's too good for me. 

Ice. Ha^ ha, hal That's a strange 
fault in a wife. 

Feath. It's a melancholy fact, though. 
Eugenia was intended by nature to sh^ a 
mild lustre on a family hearthrug. She 
should have been united to a man who 
could appreciate as the^ de8cr\'e her de- 
votion to domestic duties and her talent 
for pickles. Would you believe it, Frank, 
that an^el knows the multiplication table 
in all its complex ramifications. In an 
abstract point of view, I don't object to 
the intellectual advancement of the sex — 
but a man feels himself humbled in th^ 
])re8enoe of a woman who knows the mul- 
tiplication table. 

Ice. Poor fellow I how deeply you are 
to be pitied ! But if I could picture such 
a future to myself, with the woman I 
love, what a happy dog I should be ! ^ 

Feath. Ah I I em^y you those delicious 
sensations. I once experienced them my- 
self, when I was Eugenia's lover. Days 
of blissful illusion I We loved {sighs), 
and we married. For one whole month I 
floated in El3rsium — not a cloud dimmed 
our honejmioon ; but, alas I honevmoons 
don't shine all the year round . (/Migrjb). Bv 
the b^re, Frank, how goes on your suit with 
the widow you were pursuing? Has she 
consented to throw herself and three per 
cent, consols into your victorious arms : 

Ice. Pray don't make a jest of my suf- 
fering. I am really and seriously in love 
with the paragon of women. 

Feath. Seriously? 

Ice. Seriously 1 It's not a maU>er tc be 
laughed at 
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Feath. Yon are quite ri^ht ; we must 
not make a jest of your misfortune. In 
the course of nature, every man is liable 
to love— ^we take it like the measles — I 
know all its sjrmptoms from experience — 
there are three sta^ to^ the complaint — 
first, you love, vervoad, indeed ; secondly, 
you are beloved— slight improvement; 
thirdly, you are married — and the cure is 
complete. 

Ice. You traitor to the noblest passion 
that ever warmed the human breast — do 
you deny the eternity of love ? 

Feath. By no means. It sometimes 
lives through a whole honejmioon. But 
about your widow, Frank. You never 
told me her name. 

Ice. Her name is Swandown. 

Feath. Swandown 1 What a nice, 
soft, comfortable name — Mrs. Swandown. 
Ah ! it's a name to love — and this de- 
licious Swandown — I know she must be 
delicious — ^is she propitious to your suit ? 

Ice. That's precisely what I want to 
discover. I cannot any longer endure my 
torment 

Feath. Is it a chronic attachment on 
your part? ^ 

Ice. Decidedly — from my earliest child- 
hood I secretly loved my little plajrmate. 

Feath. Precocious susceptibility ! 

Ice. I was sent early from college to 
travel, and during my absence she was 
married to a rich old city merchant 

Feath. Ay, the vagrant Cupid — ^though 
he flutters about a good deal amon^ 
bowers atid flowers and cottages, generally 
closes his wings near the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Ice. I can't describe to you the effect 
her marriage had upon me. I was miser- 
able, and had serious notions of retiring to 
a hermitage on the summit of Mont 
Blanc I but at the end of five years, and 
before I put my solitary project into exe- 
cution, Mrs. Swandown' s husband died. 

Feath. Heaven released the poor man 
from his labors, and his inconsolable relict, 
I dare say, dropped a warm tear upon the 
cold stone where his numerous years and 
virtues were recorded. 

Ice. At all events my love revived when 
I heard she was again free, and for eigh- 
teen months I have followed her with tne 
fidelity of her shadow or her puppy dog, 
but somehow I never seem to come nearer 
to my object 

Feath. And whose fiiult is it? Not 



the lady's, I'll be sworn. The fact is. 
you're so cursedly cold and reserved 
amongst women— 

Ice. No — no — ' tis not coldness j ' tis the 
profound awe which a petticoat inspires, 
that strikes me dumb. When Mrs. Swan- 
down is not present, I compose speeches 
full of poetry and passion, but the mo- 
ment she appears I lose the power of 
speech. 

Feath. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! If you can't 
speak, why don't you take her hand ? 

Ice. So I do, every time we meet. Oh, 
that lovely hand I so white, so small, so 
soft, that I — 

Feath. That you kiss it rapturously. 
If vou were an anchorite you could not 
do less — I couldn't — no man could — 

Ice. Me kiss it — I never attempted any- 
thing so daring : — ^though I confess I 
should greatly like it Sometimes when 
she abstractedly leaves that little hand in 
mind, I am sorely tempted, but I call 
resolution to my aid, and respectftilly let 
it go. 

Feath. Frank, I wish you were not my 
friend — ^I wish I did not respect your high 
moral principles, that I might kick you 
out of my house this moment You a 
lover, and drop the hand of your charmer 
as if it was the claw of a grimn ! 

Ice. I wish I had a little of your impu- 
dence : but I haven't I can't look in the 
face or a woman under sixty years of age 
without blushing, and I feel more alarmed 
at a fflance from a pair of bright eyes than 
at a brace of pistols levelled at my head. 
Therefore, I am come to ask your assist- 
ance. I haven' t an idea how you can help 
me, but you're such a clever fellow, and 
so good-natured, that I make no apology 
for troubling you. 

Feath. Not the least occasion, my dear 
fellow. I live but to oblige my friends, 
and my friends kindly live to make use or 
me. Now let's see what's to be done for 
you. Have you ever written to Mrs. 
Swandown? 

Ice. Never. I ^ tried, but ^ my hand 
shook so I was obliged to give it up. 

Feath. There you were wrong — ^that 
shaking hand would have won her heajt. 
A woman always believes in the sincerity 
of a lover when he shows an indecision in 
his ** p's " and *'q's," or a forgetfrdness 
of dots to his *'i's, and crosses to his 
'*t's." She attributes them to his dis- 
traction— and a few blots of ink on the 
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paper are mistaken for the scalding tears 

of despair. 

.. Ice. Dear me I 

Feath. Why don't you attack her with 
love verses ? they have often been found 
efficacious in stubborn cases. (Takes the 
album Mrs. Featherley has been read- 
ing.) Something like this sonnet, which 
Eugenia was reading when you came in 
and disturbed me. (Reads,) 

" The harp I take, but I can chooBe no theme^ 
Eugenia, but thyself—" 

What's Mrs. Swandown's name ? 
Ice. Julia I 

Feath. Ah ! Julia wants another foot 
Ice. Nonsense — she's got two already I 
Feath. Stupid 1 I mean the poetiy — 

" I can choocie no theme. 
6weet Julia, but thyself, when tnou art nigh« 

Oh, grant me inspiration from the beam 
Of liquid light that laughs in either eye, 
Like twin stars mirror'd in the dimpling 
stream." Etc, etc, etc. 

How do you like the style ? 

Ice. Beautifidl Beautiful! There's 
passion in every line. 

Feath. I wrote them to Eueenia before 
we were manied-y-they gave the finishing 
blow to her disdain — her heart could not 
stand a double fire of love and poetry, and 
I carried off the prize from a dozen envious 
rivals. 

Ice. But unfortunately I can't write 
poetry ; the muses nine did not smile upon 
mynatal hour. 

Feath. Then you shall have the use of 
these. I'll warrant them killing ; read 
them, and present them to Mrs. Swan- 
down. They'll do your business for you. 
(Icebrook tnts at table reading. ) Or sta^ 
— (aside). He'll ruin everythm^ with his 
modesty. If I could manage to mtroduce 
myself to the widow, and give the verses 
to her myself, in his name, with an 
eloquent appeal to her feelings — ^hinting 
that her cruelty has driven him to despair 
and brandy and water, which are rapidly 
hurrying him to an earlv grave — ^it could 
not |)0ssibly fail. Um ! out he must know 
nothing about it ; and how am I to intro- 
duce myself to her? {To Icebrook.) 
Frank ! has Mrs. Swandown any particu- 
lar passion ? 

Ice. Passion ! What do ^ou allude to ? 

Feath. Has she any fashionable mania 



— ^for rare flowers, tigly china, parrots, 
poodles, or preachers f 

Ice. Ah, yes ; she's excessively fond of 
pets, and was especially attached to a 
beautiful Angola cat, lately deceased. 

Feath. An Angola cat! (Aside.) I know 
where there's one to be sold. (To Ice- 
brook. ) Don' t take snj further trouble in 
the matter, my dear fellow — Mra. Swan- 
down is yours — ask me no questions, but 
I repeat she is yours. (Takes album Jrom 
taJbte~-a8ide,) I'll copy the verses this 
moment in the library, and then fly to 
secure the Angola cat. Excuse me, Frank, 
for a few minutes. 

Ice. Don't mind me — I'm going. 
(Exit Featherley into library, takmg 
album with him.) What a capital fellow 
he is — BO frank^ and generous with men, 
and so audacious with women. Why 
should not I be audacious with them too ? 
There's no reason why I shouldn't — ^noth- 
ing seems easier — ^it's only plucking up a 
little manly resolution, and marchmg 
boldly to the attack. I really fanpy I feel 
sufficient courage at this moment to reveal 
the state of my heart to Mrs. Swandown. 

Enter Mrs. Swandown and Trap. 

Trap. My mistress will be home, 
ma'am, before one o'clock, if you will 
wait 

Ice. (aside and starting), Mrs. Swan- 
down ! I — ^bless me — ^my oreath is quite 
gone I 

Mrs. S. No : I think I will leave a 
note for her, if you will oblige me with 
writing materials. 

Trap, (going to table). They nre here, 
madame. 

(Arranges writing materials on table 
ana exits.) 

Mrs. S. (perceiving Icebrook). Mr. 
Icebrook ! 

Ice. Yes — ^ha, ha! How strangelv peo- 
ple meet, Mrs. Swandown — ^I did not 
know you were acquaint/cd with — our — 
my— -friends, the Featherleys ! 

Mrs. S. My acquaintance with them is 
as yet confinea to Mrs. Featherley. We 
were friends and school-fellows, but T have 
not met her since we left Mrs. Twitten- 
ham's boarding-school ^ I heard bv acci- 
dent that she was married and had come 
to reside in town. I'm told Eugenia's 
husband is one of the most elegant fel- 
lows in London. 
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Ice. Hum — a-y-yes! He* s all very well, 
but nothing particular. 

Mrs. 8. But how ib it I find you still 
in town ? Two days ago you were on the 
wing for Paris I 

Ice. {with attempted gayety). Yes — yes 
-^but as Horatio says, '' a truant disposi- 
tion'' keeps me in London. There are 
attractions which draw us in spite of our- 
selves, towards — ^hum — UyyTvuoA— {getting 
embarrassed)— the — a — ^that is — ^in the 
direction of Bir—Oiside) — oh, lord ! 

Mrs. S. {smuing). I can easilv imagine 
the influence to which you allude, and 
which must be powerful indeed, since it 
moves one whom the world believes to be 
insensible. 

Ice. {eagerh/). Oh, the world don't know 
me — You don't know me — ^I don't know 
myself sometimes — ^but I feel — ^cutide) — 
Graod heavens ! I'm on the brink of a 
precipice — one word more and I'm over. 
Ah— 5 — can't set it out I Hah I I — 

Mrs. S. What's the matter, my dear 
Mr. Icebrook? you have such a strange 
look. 

Ice. Hah ! have I ? It's nothing, I as- 
sure you. I wish you — um — a — ^good- 
morning. Hem ! good-moming, l^lrs. 
Swandown (going). 

Mrs. S. Stay a moment — ^I want your 
opinion about tnis ring, which my jeweller 
has just sent home {holdji out her hand). 
What do you think of it ? 

Ice. Beautiful I superb ! ma^ifioent I 

Mrs. S. But you can't see it at that 
distance — come nearer, and look at it 
closely. How do vou like the setting? 
Emendds and pearls, you see. 

Ice. {still at a respectful distance). 
Nothing can be finer 1 

Mrs. S. But you have not examined 
the workmanship. Is it not remarkably 
delicate ? 

{Gives him her hand^ which he takes 
with evident enibarrassment.) 

Ice. Superlatively delicate. {Aside.) I 
wonder is it her hand or mine that trem- 
bles so ! ^ 

Mrs. S. {putting her hand dose to his 
face). Are not the pearls beautifiilly 
white? 

Ice. {abstractedly), Deliciously white 
and — soft. 

Mrs. S. {smiUng.) Soft pearls I 

Ice. {confused). No, no, I mean^ 
smooth and taper — ^no, that's not it 
lAsuie.) I'm nearly at my last gasp. 



Mrs. S. Yet, do you know, the ring 
don't altogether please me. It's very 
pretty, but I should like something more 
plain.' I wish you would select one for 
me — I leave the choice entirely to your 
own judgment 

Ice. To mine. Mrs. Swandown — ^to 
mine? But — I — ^na, ha, ha! — ^you may 
dislike mv choice. 

Mrs. S. Whatever it may be, I promise 
to wear it 

Ice. {aside). A daring thought has 
entered my head. 

Mrs. S. You can carry back this ring 
to the jeweller's. 

IcR Certainly — that ring — ^but — ad- 
it's still on your finger. 

Mrs. S. 1 declare, so it is. Well — ^ha, 
ha, ha, ha ! you may take it off. 

Ice. May 1 ? ^ (Aside). I shall never be 
able to acoomplisn the delicate operation 
{endeavoring to get off the ring). This is too 
trying a situation — ^five galvanic batteries 
shooting their electric currents through 
my body. {He gets the ring off.) Hah 1 I 
have it 

Mrs, S. {aside, and going to table), ^ If 
that don't make nim speak, the man is a 
downright fool. (Icebrook is altout to 
go.) Wait a moment for me while I 
write a few lines to Mrs. Featherley. 

Ice. {aside). I hope she's not going 
to take me in her brougham — I haven't 
nerve for that Otood gracious I — ^I'm all 
in a tremor ! {Puts onhis hat.) What a 
sweet little ring ! {Kisses the ring.) I 
hope she didn't see me. 

Mrs. S. {writing). I'm so sony to 
keep you, Mr. Icebrook. 

Ice. Don' t mention it — ^I' m not pressed 
for time. 

Mrs. S. There {folding note— strikes 
table-gong). 

Trav comes in. 

When your mistress returns, give her that 
note. (Leaves note on table.) Now,^ Mr. 
IcebrooL {She takes his arm, to his em" 
dent embarrassment — he does not move-^ 
she draws him gendv on.) Let us go.^ 

Ice. I — Ibegparaon. {WaJOcs rapidly, 
andpuUs Mrs. Swandown after him.) 

UxeutU. 

Trap. Poor fellow ! He don't seem to 
go comfortable in double harness. 

Enter FEATHXRXJSrfrom library; he reads 
from a paper the first line or two oftlis 
poetry. 
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Peath. That wiD do famously-^here'a 
a tenderness, a passionate earnestness in 
the lines that must subdue her, Trap ! 

Trap. Sir! 

Enter Mrs. Featherley m a plain 
waJUcmg-dresi. 

Feath. (Jooldng at his toatch). Let 
mY horse be brought round in fifteen 
minutes — ^not a minute later. Exit Trap. 

Mrs. p. Are you ^oin^ to ride, Felix? 

Feath. Just a gallop m the park, mj 
dear, for half an hour. I have still this 
racking headache, and the fresh air may 
do me good. 

Mrs. F. Do not seek to make excuses — 
I perceive the constraint you impose upon 
youreelf when compelled to sacrifice any 
portion of your time in my company — ^my 
affectionate solicitude becomes irksome. 

Feath. Now, my dear, ^ what could 
have put such an absurd idea in your 
head ? It' s perfectly ridiculous to fancy — 

EhUer Trap, tcith cards nn a salver^ which 
he hands to Mrs. Featherley. 

Mrs. F. {reading cards), '* Mtgor 
Wellington de Boots — Mrs. Wellington de 
Boots. '^ 

Feath. {aside,) A most fortunate in- 
terruption! Ah, my old friend, De 
Boots. I haven't seen the poor fellow 
since he was married. I suppose we are 
at home, my dear? 

Mrs. F. Certainly. Show the lady and 
gentleman up. 

Rvit Trap. 

Feath. You remember Mrs. de Boots 
when she was Aurelia Mandeville ? — we 
used to call her the patient angler. 

Mrs. F. Why. was she an adept in 
the ungentle craft r 

Feath. Oh, a perfect mistress of it- — 
but not in the Waltonian sense — she em- 
ployed her time in angling for a husband. 
She knew all the most killing baits for 
young greenhorns, tough bachelors, and 
elderly widowers — ^but somehow, though, 
poor Aurelia angled ^ear after vear at all 
the watering-places m England and the 
eontinent, tne fish wouldn't bite. At 
length by a luckv cast on the Esplanade, 
at Hastings, she hooked my unwary 
friend, De^oots, and landed him one fine 
morning in the parish church, a married 
man. XAside,) By the bye, I hope she 
has forgotten that little flirtation we had 



at Scarborough. I remember one beau- 
tiful moonlight evening, while wandering 
with her on the seashore, I was so carried 
away bv my emotions that I threw myself 
on my knees in the sand at her feet, and — 
Ha, ha. ha ! it was decidedly wron^, but 
I actuailv made her a declaration of love. 
Haj ha. n% ha, ha ! (Suddenly bectyming 
serwus,) What dreaafrd things we do in 
our mad youth I 

Enter TRJLP^follmved by "yiAJORondMBa. 

DE Boots. 

Trap, (fntrodncing them). Mig'or and 
Mrs. Wellington de Boots. 

Mrs. de B. Eugenia, my sweet friend ! 

Mrs. F. My dear Mrs. de Boots, this 
is most kind of you. 

Feath. Miy'or, my dear fellow, I'm 
delighted to see you. 

Major. Thank you ; thank you. We 
heard you had come to town, and hurried 
to see you. I have given up my bachelor 
liberty since we last met— joined the Bene- 
dicktine corps. Duty rather severe- 
discipline strict 

Mrs. de B. Mtgor ! 

Major. But remarkably pleasant 
Featherley, you know my Aurelia ? 

Feath. 1 have the happiness of reck- 
oning myself an old friend of Mrs. de 
Boots {crosses to Mrs. de Boots), and use 
the pnvilege of one. {Kisses Mrs. de 
Boots* ch&^.) 

Major. Very good. Ha ! recover 
arms ! Afi you were ! 

Mrs. de B. Ha, ha, ha ! {Slie turns 
to Mrs. Featherley.) Friendship's 
humble offering. 

(Mrs. Featherlet and Mrs. de Boots 
go up conversing into conservatory.) 

Major, {suppressing laughtfr). I say 
— ^ha, ha, ha f Featherley — ha, ha, ha ! 
are you aware vou kissed m^ wife ? 

fsATH. WeU, n^ dear fellow, I hope 
I have given no offence either to you or 
Mrs. de Boots. 

Major. Me! — ^not in the least. Fm 
not afraid of you — ^you're an old friend — 
but eood 1 I wonder slie bore it so quietly 
— /dare not take such a liberty with her. 

Feath. No! ha, ha, ha! Is she so 
very particular? 

Major. Partacular! She^s a perfect 
porcupine of female propriety. Tou 
should see how she bristles up when I 
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overstep tlie bounds of delicate deoo- 
rom. 

Fkath. Ha, ha, . ha 1 But you don^t 
submit to it? 

Major. I do. It*s inconvenient, cer- 
tainly ; but then, my Aurelia is a woman 
of such refined delicacy, such elevated 
sentiment, such a — 

Feath. Yes, I know. 

Major. Quite superior to me. She 
tells me that I can't comprehend her as- 
pirations, because I'm not a homogeneous 
particle. But she's an exalted woman 1 
In fact, I don't mind telling you, as a 
friend, I suspect she looks down upon me. 

Fkath. How? Mentally, or physically? 

Major. Both, both, ana I'm proud of 
it I'm proud of being the husband of a 
woman who can look down upon me. 

Feath. Well, that's a matter of taste; 
but I should have fancied that you — a 
soldier — 

Major. In the militia-;-^ ^ 

Feath. Even in the militia-^I thought 
vou would have asserted the dignity of a 
husband, and have maintained it, like a 
brave man. 

Major. My dear Felix — I call you 
Felix because I believe you're my best 
friend— I'll confide a secret to you. I'm 
not a brave man. 

Feath. Pooh, nonsense! Everybody 
knows that beneath that braided breast of 
yours beats the heart of a lion. 

Major. Everybody's deceived, as every- 
body ffenerally is ; it s not the heart of a 
lion, out of a mouse — the meekest of 
mice. I confess to you, I'm an impostor 
— a humbug — a swindle ; but the fault's 
not mine — ^nature and my godfathers and 
godmothers are alone to blame. Nature 
bestowed on me a warlike pair of whiskers, 
and my godfathers and godmothers gave 
me the name of Wellington. I couldn't 
help it — and so I have been obliged to 
support the courageous character attached 
to the name with the smallest amount of 
pluck that ever fell to the lot of mortol 
man. 

Feath. Ha, ha, ha I Bather a difficult 
task, Mtgor. But how have you managed 
to gain a reputation for bravery ? 

Major. Bv bounce;— by tremendous 
bounce — you have no idea how bounce 
carries a man through the world. 
^ Feath. And your wife— does she be- 
lieve in your lion courage? 

Major. Oh, no— ha, ha I — she knows 



me. Bounce won't do with her — and she 
snubs me accordingly. 

Mrs. Featherley and Mrs. de Boots 
re-enter from the conservatory at the 
same tkne. Trap enters^ and gives Mrs. 
Featherley a card. 

But then she's such a superior woman. 
Hem ! 

Mrs. DS B. {in a sentimental tone). 
Felix — pardon the familiari^ of former 
times— 1 should say. Mr. Featherley — 
how very odd ; but when I gathered this 
blushing rose lust now — ha, ha ! — it 
brought to mind a sweet sentiment — yon 
may remember — 

Feath. Oh, yes, I recollect it perfectly 1 

Major. He never forgets anything. 

Mrs. de B. M^jor ! 

Major. Present! 

Mrs. F. W^ill you excuse me, Mrs. de 
Boots ?^ Our lawyer, whom I must see 
on particular business, has called. Pray, 
don t leave till I return — I have a thou- 
sand apologies to make. 

Mrs. de B. Don't mention it, dear 
Eugenia. (Featherley goes to door wiih 
Mrs. Featherley.) 

Major. We're in no hurry this morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. de B. (apart, to Major). I 
must have leil my handkerchief in the 
brougham, or dropped it on the stairs. 
Go and seek for it, Msgor. 

Major. Certainly, my love. On the 
stairs — ^in the brougham ? 

Mrs. de B. Or somewhere. 

Major. Or somewhere — ^I'll be sure to 
find it if it's somewhere ! Exit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Featherley have been 
conversing apart at the door, Mrs. 
Featherley now exits and Feath- 
erley comes doton on her — Mrs. De 
Boots has seated herself in a pensive at- 
titude at table, 

Feath. My dear madame I 

Mrs. deB. {affects to start). Ah, Felix ! 
Excuse my abstraction — ^Mr. Featherley — 
but fond memory will brin^ back the feel- 
ing which propriety forbids in present 
positions — ^you're married — and 1 hope 

taroy. ^ ^ 

Feath. I have every reason to be so ; 
and you I trust have found happiness in the 
man you have selected. 

Mrs. de B. {sighs). Ah ! don't probe 
that wound too deeply. -De Boots loves 
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me, but onr soub don't aasimilate — ^he's 
not a homoffeneous particle. 

Feath. But he's a capital little fellow, 
and so good-tempered.^ 

Mrs. de B. Yes, he's tractable enough. 
hat (confidentially) so dreadfully jealous 1 

Feath. Jealous ! Impossible 1 

Mrs. de B. Ah, you might not think 
it ; but he's a white^ Othello — a perfect 
demon when his suspicions are aroused. 

Feath. But your character, my dear 
madame, is irreproachable—Ksalumny itself 
never dared to utter a word in disparage- 
ment of virtue so impregnable. 

Mrs. de B. {looking around in alarmS, 
For heaven's sake don't speak so loud. 
Hah 1 you don't know the unsuspected 
thorn that rankles in my bosom — the hid- 
den sorrow that consumes me. 

Feath. (a«u2e). She don't seem to waste 
much by consumption. 

Mrs. de B. You cannot guess the 
secret, the terrible secret which I am now 
going to confide to you. 

FEA.TH. To me, madame ! to me ? The 
confidence is highly flattering — but excuse 
the suggestion, would not the Major, your 
husband, be the proper depository for it ? 

Mrs. de B. He ! Oh — no — ^no ! You 
— yon — Felix — ^pardon my for^etfulness, 
Mr. Featherley — ^you are my friend — you 
are everybody's friend ! 

Feath. So I am, but — {adde) what 
dreadful revelation is she about making ? 

Mrs. de B. Listen to my agonizing re- 
cital. {Silt down,) 

Featherley run^ to the door to see that 
no one is listening^ then returns and sits 
beside her, 

Feath. Now, my dear madame, I am 
ready for your harrowing history. 

Mrs. de B. (^ighs), I was young, inno- 
cent, and confiding, when I first met the 
most elegant and falsest of men at Rams- 
gate — 

Feath. AtRamsgate I (Aside.) Hum ! 
I'm glad it wasn't at Scarborough I^ 

Mrs. de B. Under the aristocratic title 
of Count Videpoche — ^he sought to win 
my affections. 

Feath. Miscreant! 

Mrs. de B. That, however, I could 
have forgiven — 

Feath. Certainly — certainly — and so 
could 1 1 

Mrh. de B. He sang the newest opera 



airs to me, and in the evening we walked 
together. 

Feath. By moonlight? 

Mrs. de B. By the softest of moon- 
Ught 

Feath. On the sands? 

Mrs. de B. On the smooth silver 
sands. 

Feath. {aside). Ah, the old story ! 

Mrs. de B. He vowed in the tenderest 
broken English to love me.^ 

Feath. And, as usual, his vows were as 
broken as his EnglisL The scoundrel 
deserted you? 

^ Mrs. de B. Worse, far worse, he mar- 
ried me. My little fortune I placed in his 
hands, and he went to Paris, where soon 
after — pardon this emotion — the count 
was arrested one morning at breakfast, on 
a charge of— how shall i utter the dread* 
ful word — on a charge of swindling. 

Feath. Dear me I A little eccentricity 
of the count's to which the prejudices of 
society are rather opposed. 

Mrs. de B. He wasn*t even a count — 
he was nothing better than an ex-waiter 
at a caf4. At ail events he was tried, 
found guilty, and sent to the galleys for 
twenty years: but he broke his noble 
heart, and died before twelve months were 
over (sobbing), leaving me with a sweet 
little cherub-- 

Feath. Oh, oh ! a limited liability in 
long clothes — 

Mrs. de B. My angel Adolphe ! I re- 
turned with him to England without 
delay ; and in order to avoid impertinent 
observations, I resumed my maiden name, 
put my sweet babe privatelv to nurse, and 
stifled the feelings of a mother. 

Feath. (aside). The romantic Aurelia a 
mother I But what did De Boots say to 
this? 

Mrs. de B. Oh, he knows nothing 
about it. Men are such. strange creatures, 
they obiect to these family incumbrances 
— and De Boots has no enlarged sympa- 
thies. Up to the present moment I have 
contrived to keep the secret i^m him ; 
but now I'm in a dreadful dilemma, for 
the woman with whom I placed mv dar- 
ling Adolphe in the country is dead, and 
they're about sending the child home to 
me. 

Feath. Hem I that's decidedly awkv 
ward. 

Mrs. de B. Distressingly so — ^but I 
have confidence in your friendship, Felix 
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^-pardon inadvertent liberty — Mr. Feath- 
erfcy — you can confer an eternal obliga- 
tion on ine by assisting me out of this 
embarrassing difficulty. 

Feath. Me, mydearmadame? (Aside.) 
She means to throw the little cherub on 
my hands. Well — a — ^the^the matter, as 
you observe, is embarrassing, and inexpe- 
rienced as I am in infantine arrangements, 
what can I possibly do with your angel ? 

Mrs. de B. You may procure a pro- 
tector for him — one who would cherish 
my sweet blossom. 

Major (is heard speaJdng withotU), 
It' s very extraordinary, very extraordinary, 
indeed. 

Mrs. deB. {alarmed). There's my hus- 
band ! 

Feath. Your husband ! {Reflecting a 
moment.) You shall have a protector for 
vour Adolphe — I promise it, and it shall 
be done — ^1 have Uie guardian of unpro- 
tected innocence in my eye. Step into 
the conservatoiy for a few minutes. Stop, 
one moment — ^how old is the cherub ? 

Mrs. de B. Four years next month. 

Feath. That will do. 

Mrs. de Boots exits TuistUy into conserv- 
atory^ and Featherlet seats himsd/at 
table in a desponding attitude. De 
Boots looks in at door. 

Major {at door), I can't find the 
harndkerchief anywhere. Ah — 

Enter De Boots. 

She's not here. 

Feath.^ {soliloquizinn). Oh, that I had 
but one friend in the world — one kind disin- 
terested friend — one noble-hearted friend 
to whom I could turn and say — {turns 
towards De Boots^ De BootR is the man. 
{Starting up ana shalcinfj De Boots* 
hand warmly.) You'll be the pmtector of 
innocence;— won't you, my dear fellow ? — 
say vou will. 

xuAJOR. Will — of course! But you 
seem excited — sit down and tell me calmly 
what I can do for you. 

Feath. Generous man ! Incomparable 
De Boots ! You consent then, to receive 
the sacred trust 

Major. What sacred trust? Explain 
yourself. 

Feath. I will. My story is brief, but 

{)athetic. Sit down. (^A^^.) In early 
ife I loved an angelic being who shall be 
nameless — ^I was loved in return, but a 



haughty parent's will forbade our union. 
We fied together one dark night 

Major. Oh! where did you fly to ? 

Feath. To an undiscovered island in 
the Pacific Ocean. There we pledged our 
hearts on nature's eternal altar, and there, 
like Juan and Haid^e, we lived for three 
years in a stalactite cavern by the sea shore 
on periwinkles. Ah 1 you cannot imagine 
the happiness of Penwinkles and Free- 
dom. 

Major. No, but I've an historical rec- 
ollection of WiUces and Liberty. 

FkATH. Happiness, my dear friend, is 
transitory. My beloved Oriana caught 
the whooping-cough and died — and I re- 
turned broken-heiuted to my native land, 
with one sweet blossom ot our love — a 
beautiful boy. 

Major. Good gracious ! your little tale 
becomes deeply interesting. 

Feath. I concealed his existence from 
the whole world — {mysteriously) especially 
from my wife — she is — 

Major {mysteriously). Yes, I know — 
thCT^all are. 

Feath. Circumstances, which I need 
not explain, now oblige me to resign the 
child to some dear friend who will preserve 
my secret, and be a father to the boy. 
You're the man for the solemn trust 

Major. Me, a father I Oh, impossible 
— Quite impossible. 

Feath. mthing is impossible to friend- 
ship — and in the delicate position in which 
I am placed — 

Major {starting up). What is your 
delicate position to mine — don 'task me — 
I wish I could oblige you, but I can't 
( Walking to and fro followed by Featu- 

ERLEY). 

Feath. MydearM^jor — 

Major. I tell you I can't 

Feath. A charming little prattler. 

Major. I hate prattlers. I never let 
one of them come near me — I've a natural 
antipathy to them. 

Feath. But you'll learn to love this 
sweet cherub, as if it were your own. 

Major. I'd strangle or drown the 
cherub in the waterbutt, before a week. 

Feath. No you wouldn't 

Major. I tell you I would. 

Feath. I know the tenderness of your 
heart too well to believe you. You'll 
take the child. 

Major. Zounds, sir, do yon think I*m 
to be bullied into doing what I've an ob- 
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jection to ? I have already expressed my 
determination in decided terms, and I now 
emphatically say — damme, sir — ^keep'your 
child yourself. 

Feath. Gently, gently. M^'or — ^keep 
your temper — I can be as decided as you, 
and I have made up my mind that you 
shall receive the child. 
♦ Major. Ho, you have ! Perhaps you 
take me for a foundling hospital ? 

Feath. No ; but as, in a moment of 
unguarded friendship, I made you the 
depositary of a secret which I have con- 
fided to no other person :— you cannot 
shrink from the responsibility of the at- 
titude you have assumed. 

Major. What do you call an attitude? 
I never assumed an attitude in^ my life — 
and I don't want any responsibilitv. 

Feath. Mm'or de Boots, I fina I have 
been the victim of misplaced confidence — 
you have betrayed my friendship, sir, and 
1 shall expect satisfaction from you. 

Major. Satisfaction 1 Ho, ho ! my 
dear Featherley, why will you talk in that 
savage and bloodthirsty strain ? Between 
friends — ^foryou axe my friend — ^I really 
wish I could oblige vou. {Grasps hu 
hand,) But there s Airs, de Boots to be 
consulted — what would that superior 
woman say to me if I was to introduce a 
miscellaneous little stranger from the 
Pacific Ocean to our domestic hearth ? 

Feath. 1*11 answer for her; she'll 
make no objection — consult her — confide 
my secret to her, and let her decidc-y-she's 
in the conservatory — ^go to her this mo- 
ment — ^go. 

Major. Very well ; but mind, she'll 
never consent — I know she won't — a 
woman of her severe principles. 

He goes into the conservatory^ and joins 
Mrs. de Boots, ^oith whom he appears 
to enter into earnest conversation, 

Feath. So I fancy I have managed, 
that matter to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

Enter Mrs. Featherley — she has a 
bundle of law papers in her hand. 

Mrs. F. My dear Felix, your solicitor 
tells me it is necessai^ that you should 
examine these papers immediately — when 
you have done so, I am ready to accom- 
pany you to the flower-show. 

EiCATH. (rtJwV/c). Hem! — ^that's awk- 
ward — for I have Iccbrook's affair to at- 



tend to. (ZoofoW a/ Mrs. Featherlet's 
bonnet.) Good neavens! Eugenia, you 
don't imagine I could compromise myself 
with such a bonnet at Chiswick. 

Mrs. F. What is wrong with it? 

Feath. Why, my dear, it positively 
belongs to the antedUuvian animals— to a 
iuce of bonnets before the flood. {Aside. ) 
That's a good come off. 

Mrs. F. Yet it is the veiy bonnet in 
which vou once said you admired my face 
so muck 

Felix. So I might — ^but taste chanj^es, 
and the prettiest bonnets ^oout of fashion. 
{aside) like the prettiest races. 

Enter ^ from the conservatort/^ Major and 
Mrs. de Boots. 

Mrs. de B. Well, now, we really must 
go — we only waited to say good-bye. 

Major {aside). I'm perfectly con- 
founded ! 

Mrs. de B. I haven't mentioned to 
you that we have removed to Bayswater, 
where I hope my Eugenia will sometimes 
fly, to cheer her friend's solitude ;— just 
now we are being painted and papered ; 
but I'll drop you a note, dear, as soon as 
we Ret settled. 

Major (aside). It's something I 
can't comprenend. 

Mrs. F. Don't forget, then. Stay; 
you must take a few flowers with you. 

Mrs. Featherley atid Mrs. de Boots 
go to a console table — ^Mrs. Feather- 
ley sdects sonie flowers from a vase on 
the table, and gives them to Mrs. DE 
Boots. 

Mrs. de B. Thanks, dear — ^flowers are 
my passion. 

WhUe the Two Ladies are at the table, 
Featherley enten — lie has a note in his 
hand, which he hastily puis in his 
pocket — ^Major beckons him. 

Major {rrs-rde to Featherley). It's 
done — ^Aurelia has consented. 

Feath. {aside to Major). I knew 
she would. . 

Major {aside to Featherley). So 
far from raising any objection, she seemed 
delighted at the proposal. 

I^TH. {asitte to Major). Quite 
natural, and only what I expected. The 
fact is, my dear De Boots, if you only 
touch a woman's sympathies you can do 
anything with her. 
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Major (a«3ic, to Featherley). I 
oonld never touch my Aurelia's sympa- 
thies. (Mrs. Featherley and Mrs. de 
Boots malee their adieiix. ) 

Mrs de B. Come, Mi^or. Mr. Feath- 
erley {n'ftnificantlyX our visit has been 
most dehghtful. 

JE^^tTrap. 

ITrap. Your horse is at the door, sir. 

Feath. Very well (7b Mrs. Feather- 
ley.) Put the papers aside till to morrow, 
or the next day. I really cannot give my 
mind to business to-day — ^mv hat and 
gloves, Trap — or can't you look over them 
yourself, my dear — my whip — ^you have 
such a dear head for business — I trust 
everything to your discretion and judg- 
ment (tSrap gives Featherley his hat^ 
gloves and lohip^ and exits^ 

Mrs. F. (reproachful^). You are 
going, then? 

Fe^vth. Can't possibly avoid it, my 
dear. You know how irksome it is to me 
to be engaged in other people's affairs ; 
but a man cannot live in this world with- 
out making sacrifices. 

Mrs. F. {aside). For everybody but 
the one who would sacrifice all to him. 

Felix (kisses her ckeeic carelessly), 
(}ood-bye, love— don't wait dinner for me 
— so sorry to leave you — but you don't 
mind being alone. 

Exit with Major and Mrs. de Boots. 

Mrs. F. (aparty sadly). Alone — 'tis 
the wife's fate. 

The papers drop from her hand, and she 
hides her face in her handkerchirf^ as 
Featherley, Major and Mrs. . de 
Boots exeunt 

END of act l 



ACTIL 



Scene. — An apartment Jiandsomely fur- 
nished on the grotmdfloor of Mrs. Swan- 
doum^s house^ at Maida Hill, 

Fanny, Mrs, Suxmdotoifs ma£d, discov- 
ered feeding and tending the pets under 
the veranda. 

Enter YAmrr. 

Fanny. There--there, I've done with 
them— the cats, the dogs, and the birds 



are all fed. I do reallv wonder how my 
mistress can be so fond of i)ets ! (At the 
parrot's cage,) There's a nice biscuit for 
you, Polly. ^ If Mrs. Swandown was an 
ugly, frumpish old maid, it wouldn't be 
surprising ; but to see a woman young 
enough, and rich enough to have her 
pick out of a dozen of good-looking young 
fellows, hugging a i)oodle — a^h ! it's 
dreadful 1 — that' s what it is. I wish there 
was a law against a woman kissing any 
brute, except one on two lees. (Looking 
off at back,) Bless me, what's that in 
the garden? I declare, it's that funny 
lookmg little military gentleman, who has 
come to live in missus s house, next door. 

SI AJOR DE Boots appears in the garden. ) 
e must have crossed the fence between 
the garden& 

Enter Major De Boots. 

Major. Hem ! Ha, young woman ! is 
your mistress. Mrs. Swandown, at home ? 

Fanny. I believe so, sir. 

Major Pray, inform her the gentle- 
man next door. Major Wellington de 
Boots, has done nimself the honor to call 
upon ner on a matter of business. 

Fanny I'll tell her, sir. 

Major. Don't forget — Mc^ WeUing" 
ton de Boots/ 

Exit Fanny. 
It's remarkable; although I have been 
Mrs. Swandown' s tenant for three weeks, 
I have never seen her yet — I tried repeat^ 
edly to obtain admission at the front door, 
but I have been invariably repulsed on the 
door mat. At last, by a bold military 
manoeuvre, and a rapid flank movement, 
I've taken the enemy in the rear. I dare 
say she's a vi:dgar, purse-proud com- 
modity, the relict of some respectable 
soap-boiling or dry-salting firm in the city. 

Enter Mrs. Swandown and Fanny. 

Fanny. My mistress, sir I (Mrs. 
Swandown courtesies.) 

Fanny eodfs. 

Major (bows with eoUravagant polite- 
ness), Mrs. Swandown, pardon the liberty 
I have taken in overstepping the absurdly 
low fence which the nghts of property 
have raised between our respective gar- 
dens. (Aside.) She's a remarkably fine 
woman ! * 

Mrs. S. Major de Boots, I believe — 

Major. M^jor Wellington de Boots. 
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madame, your new tenant and semi-de- 
tached neighbor. 

Mrs. S. I trust, Major, yon have no 
reason to regret our relations? To me 
they are in every respect agreeable. 

Major. Ana perfectly so to me, Mrs. 
Swandown. {Ami/t.) upon my word, 
she's a very charming sort of woman. 
{Aloud.) It isn't oflcn that fortune fa- 
vors a tenant with a lady — I should say, a 
landlady, so prepossessing in appearance, 
80 amiable in manners, so attractive in — 

Mrs. S. Pardon me, Major, I under- 
stood you had business with me. 

Major. Oh, yes — ^business, certainly, 
but — ^ha, ha, ha! 'pon my life, Mrs. 
Swandown, the ])leasure oi oonversinff 
with you puts business completely out of 
my head. I wished to speak to you about 
a few repairs which my house requires. 

Mrs. S. In that case, I must refer you 
to my a^ent, to whom I leave these mat- 
ters entirely. 

Major (aside). ^ Tm not going to 
abandon my position so easily. Hem ! 
hem I ( Tr) her. ) But there are occasions, 
my dear madame, when it may be more 
agreeable to the principals to come to a 

Sersonal understanding — mutual oonfi- 
ence, you know. 

Mrs. S. (laughing). Well, Major, al- 
though I snail always be happy to merit 
your confidence, I don't see now I can 
make you a suitable return. 
^ Major. My dear madame, don't men- 
tion return — ^nothing could be more dis- 
agreeable, for I was about to observe that 
every chimney in our house smokes. 

>Irs. S. I'm reallv very sorry — it must 
be exceedingly unpleasant — some chim- 
neys do smoke when the wind is in a par- 
ticular point 

Major. So I'm told ; but my chimneys 
make a particular noint of smoking all 
round the points or the compass. Look 
at me, Mrs. Swandown, my nearest friends 
are beginning to doubt my identity — I'm 
rapidly assuming the appearance of a 
Yarmouth bloater or a London sparrow : — 
as Hamlet says, ^^ To this complexion have 

come. 

Mrs. S. I'm truly concerned — only say 
what you will have done. 

Major. Well— a— I should think, as 
the chimneys will only draw the wrong 
way, if they were turned upside down it 
might effect a cure. 

Mrs. S. (laughing). All I can say is, 



that I will endeavor to have the cause of 
complaint removed without delav. I re* 
gret exceedingly I should have been the 
unconscious means of ii\juring yonr com- 
plexion. 

Major. Oh, never mind, brown is a 
soldierly color, and it's pleasant to know 
that a man may, if he pleases, convert 
himself into a statue of bronze by his own 
fireside. 

Mrs. S. ^ But bronze is a metal, Mtgor, 
that you will never be at a loss for. 

Major. Oh, no, never 1 Ha, hal 
thank you! (Amde,) She's really very 
com plimentaiy 1 {Aloud. ) 1 don' t think: 
I've anything else to observe — so I wish 
you good-morning, Mrs. Swandown. 

Mrs. S. Good-morning, M^vjor. {Ande.) 
What an odd little man! ^ 

Major {aside^^ and going/). She's re- 
markably encaging ! (Going, return*.) 
By-the-oye, Mrs. Swandown, I forgot to 
mention, that all the locks in the house 
are out of order, and not one of the bolts 
will shoot 

Mrs. S. We must have the bolts put in 
a state of military efficiency. Mi^or. 

Major. I'm very much oolig^. Good- 
morning, Mrs. Swandown. {Going, stops.) 
I beg your pardon, there's another httle 
matter has just struck me ; — ^the boiler in 
the back kitchen has a hole burnt through 
it 

Mrs. S. I will give directions for a new 
boiler, if that will satisfy you. 

Major. Oh, perfectly — ^perfectly. Good- 
morning, Mrs. owandown. {Aside, going,) 
She can refuse me nothing. {Stops, re- 
turns.) Ah, I had nearly forgotten — ^the 
paper for the drawing-room — we must 
talk* about the paper. 

Mrs. S. My dear sir, pray take a carte 
blanche for the paper, and let me hear no 
more about it 

Major. Nothing can be more satisfac- 
tory. I can thinx of nothing else at 
§ resent I wish you good-moming, Mrs. 
wandown. Ha, ah! {Going, returns.) 
I'll come in again by-and-bye. Good- 
moming ! Exit, 

Mrs. S. I thought I never should have 
got rid of him. 

Enter Fanny. 
Fanny. Mrs. Featherley, ma'am. 

Enter Mrs. Fbatherley— Mrs. Swan- 
down runs to embrace and vodoome Jier, 
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Mrs. S. My dear Eugenia, thanks for 
ibis early visit. 

Mrs. F. I was so vexed at not being at 
home when you called yesterday — ^it's so 
long since we met, and yet it 9eems onlv 
the other day that we were eating thick 
bread and butter, and going to bed at nine 
o'clock, at Mrs. Twittenham's school 

Mrs. S. I hope, now, you've come to 
spend a long da^ with me — we shall have 
such a delightful chat about old times — 
but where is your husband? I'm dying 
to see him. Why did you not bring him 
with you? 

Mrs, F. Oh, he was engaged — he 
generally is engaged. 

Mr^. S. Come, sit down. Tell me, 
what is he like — ^is he good-looking, kind, 
affectionate, domestic ; — does he, in short, 
resemble the fancy portrait you used to 
draw of the man whom you would select 
as your partner for life? ^ I remember 
how you painted this imaginaiy paragon 
of yours — ^youthftJ as love — handsome as 
Adonis — ^brave as a lion— ;gay as a summer 
bird — ^witty, without malice, and learned, 
without display : — kind and affable to all, 
but tender, loving, and constant only to 
you. 

Mrs. F. (sighfi). Ah, thatwasaschool- 

?:ir^s ideal ; reality paints with very dif- 
erent colors. 

Mrs. S. Ah, then you have discovered 
the delusion we practise on ourselves, and 
find that the idol you fancied was pure 
gold has proved to be an image of com- 
mon clay. 

Mrs. F. 'Tis too true. We have only 
been married twelve months, and already 
my husband treats me with a coldness that 
his politeness cannot conceal. 

Mrs. S. Impossible, mv dear Eugenia 
—-impossible ! if he ever loved you. 

Mrs. F. He did love me — oh, most 
devotedly ! 

Mrs. S. And how have yon let his 
heart escape ? 

Mrs. F. I know not— I am sure, to 
please him, I have neglected the world — 
nis interests have en^ssed all my 
thoughts ; the hours which a woman of 
my age usuallv spends at her toilet, I have 
given to regulating his household. 

Mrs. S. Hem T Interests — household 
— go on, my dear. 

Mrs. F. No wife ever attended more 
closely to her domestic duUej : — to il»'vote 
lU^seii' lAi thbUi 1 have givou up mj^ music, 



drawing and aocomplishments : — as for 
my economy, I have carried it even to my 
own dr^, which you see is of the plainest 
description. 

Mrs. S. Plain, indeed — and men, un- 
fortunately, are too apt to confound a 
woman with her dress. Mr. Featherlcy is 
doubtless a man of taste. 

Mrs. F. Exquisite. And you think, 
then — 

Mrs. S. I think you have neglected the 
very means by which you could have re- 
tained his affections. Instead of worrying 
him by details of housekeeping and mo- 
notonous lectures on domestic economy, 
you should endeavor to charm him as you 
used to do, by your wit, your gayety, and 
your accomplishments — sinfi; to him, play 
to him, dance to him, if ne will ; fasci- 
nate him by your graces ; even pique him 
by your coquetry, for these are the cages 
in^ which we keep men's hearts our 
prisoners. 

Mrs. F. How, Julia ! do you recom- 
mend me to employ such frivolous arts 
with a sensible man? 

Mrs. S. Ah, my dear, the most sensi- 
ble men are fools where our sex is con- 
cerned. As to those arts you call frivo- 
lous, they are the only weapons nature has 
given us ; and if we employ them to gain 
a victory, why should we neglect them to 
secure a conquest? 

Mrs. F. Perhaps you're right j but is 
a wife's truth, her affection, her virtue, to 
go for nothinff ? 

Mrs. S. On, no, they will alwa3rs com- 
mand the respect and esteem of a hus- 
band ; but if you want to fix his love, you 
must employ a little artifice, a little aeli- 
cate management Be yourself the cen- 
tre of those pleasures which attract him ; 
surround yourself with all that he ad- 
mires, all that can please him, and never 
neglect those accomplishments which first 
charmed him in you. 

Mrs. F. And then— ? 

Mrs. S. Then, my dear, the neglected 
wife will become the enthroned mistress 
of his heart. 

Mrs. F. But if Featherley, as I dread, 
has formed an attachment elsewhere ? 

Mrs. S. Ah, that would be serious: — 
still. I see no occasion to despair of bring- 
ing pack the wanderer. I will lay my life 
thpt yo^''^ rival, if you have one, cannot 
i/oast tae gm^a ol mmd and person which 
you possess, but want confidence to use. 
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Mas. F. I confess, this is to me a new 
chapter in the matrimonial code. And 
you, Julia, who have studied so deeply 
the science of conquering the hearts of 
others, how have you defended your own ? 

Mrs. S. Well— ha, ha, ha, ha! if I 
have a heart — ^which I aon*t positivelv 
assert — ^I fear it is gone where I shall 
never he able to recover it 

Mrs. R Oh, that would be dreadful. 
You cannot surely mean to devote the re- 
mainder of your life to cats, dogs and 
parrots. 

Mrs. S. Heigho ! I fear that will be 
my fate. They, at least, return the affec- 
tion I bestow upon them ; but the only 
man whom I could like or love is so — so — 
oh, I have no patience with him — he*s so 
insensible, or so cold that I can make no 
impression on him. 

^ Mrs. F. Some men are slow to warm — 
g^ve him a little time, Julia. 

Mrs. S. Time ! Why, if he had been 
a man of brass, he has had time, not only 
to warm, but to melt ; and I know I never 
spared the iuel. But though IVe given 
him every modest encouragement to speak, 
the wretch remains provokinffly dumb. 

{KnocJc at the luill aoor outside.) 

Mrs. F. Visitors I you must allow me 
to leave you — I am not in spirits to meet 
strangers. 

Mrs. S. You shall not think of going 
— I have a thousand things to say to you 
still. 

Enter Fanny— Mrs. Swandown gives 

her a card, 

(Reads card.) *'Mr. David Bangle." 
Bangle 1 I have no recollection of the 
name 1 However, show the gentleman in, 
Fanny. 

Etcit Fanny. 
And you, dear, step into my boudoir until 
I have dismissed my visitor. (She opens 
door of houdf/ir.) He shall not remain 
long. 

Mrs. F. Oh, never mind. I can 
amuse myself with your books and port- 
folio& Ihcit into botidotr. 

Enter Featherley, carrying an open has- 
het in which is an Angola cat^ covered 
with a silk handkerchief, 

Mrjs. S. Mr. Banglo! {l^ookmq ^ nis 
card) 



Feath. Bangle — ^David Bangle, madame 
— from the coast of Africa. ^ You have 
never been to the coast of Afnca. I can 
assure you it*s a delightftd climate — ^not 
much warmer than the opera house in the 
dog davs — population dark, but intelli- 
gent — ^the pieriection to whicn the natives 
have arrived in the art of cooking mission- 
aries is proof of a high state of civiliza- 
tion. 

Mrjs. S. I have no doubt of it, sir, but 
really — 

Feath. I know what vou're going to 
say — ^you don't perceive what the sanitary 
and social condition of A^ca has to do 
with my appearance here to-day — ^that's 
cominff. Anica is celebrated, as Pinnock 
and other popular authors inform us, for 
the production of ^old dust, elephant's 
teeth, Ethiopian mmstrels, and Angola 

Mrs. S. Well, sir I 

Feath. One of the last-named beauti* 
^1 animals I have brought here for your 
inspection, (l^its basket on table, takes 
off the handkerchief which covers the bas^ 
ket, and exhibits the cat lying on a silk 
cushion.) There, madame I 

Mrs. S. (delighted). Oh, the lovely 
creature I 

Feath. I knew you would be charmed 
with it. madame. Observe the elegance 
of its snape, the softness of its fur, and 
the gentleness of its manners. 

Mrs. S. It m a beauty. What is the 
price of it, Mr. Bangle? 

Feath. Price, madame! Good heavens, 
madame — do you think any money could 

gurchase such a treasure ? (Aside.) I paid 
ve guineas for it No, madame, no — ^the 
creature is not for sale ; deign to accept it 
as the humble^ offering of one who re- 
spects and admires you. 

Mrs. S. Oh, Mr. Bangle! (Looks at the 
coLt.) The sweet beauty ! (Aside) This 
cannot be a dealer in animals — as I fan- 
cied ; some unknown admirer of mine, 
I'll wager, who has hit on this ingenious 
expedient to introduce himself to me. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha ! let us see what he is like. 
I scarcely know, Mr. Bangle, that I should 
accept tnis valuable present — ^it would be 
a robbery. 

Feath. A trifle, madame — a mere trifle 
—nothing to the robberies you daily com- 
mit.. 

Miw. S. llobberies! 

hi^ttL Call thejn hy the milder tenn 
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of petty larcenies — larcenies of hearts, 
maaame — ^hearts most precious to their 
unhappy owners, but on which you set no 
value. You steal them for sport as boys 
do birds' eggs,^ to display as trophies of 
your cruel pastime. 

Mrs. S. Good heavens, Mr. Banf;le — 
what a monster you would make of me. 
Do you imagine 1 hang the hearts of mar- 
tyred lovers round my neck amongst my 
trinkets and charms ? 

Feath. To hang so near your charms, 
madame, would make all men wish to be 
martyrs. 

Mrs. S. (agide). A pretty compliment 
Ah, if Frank leebrook had spoken it 

Feath. {aside). She begins to soilen. 

Mrs. S. I think, Mr. Sangle, this in- 
terview has lasted long enough — ^I have a 
friend waiting for me (grnng). 

Feath. One moment, Mrs. Swandown. 
(Aside,) I must strike the blow now. 

Mrs. Featherlet appears at door^ she 
starts on seeing her iiusband^ dings to 
the door for support^ and remains an 
unohserved imtness of what passes, 

Feath. The secret that consumes a 
fond heart must be disclosed. 

Mrs. S. Another martyr {laughing 
aside). 

Feath. Despise not the adoration of 
one who never loved woman but you, 
whose hopes of happiness hang upon your 
lips, whose life is in your hands. {Drops 
on one knee and rummages his pockets — 
Mrs. Featherley, covering heriacetaith 
her hands, retires into boudoir — ^Feather- 
LET puHs a letter out of his pockets.) I re- 
peat, in your hands; and who implores 
you to cast your eye over these few verses 
—{gives her the letter) — ^the last, perhaps, 
. that ever his trembling hand will trace. ^ 
(A slight scream heard in the boudoir.) 

Mrs. S. What was that? 

Enter Fanny, hastily^ from the boudoir. 

Fannt. Oh,madame, madame, the lady 
has fainted ! 

Feath. {jumpinq up). Fainted ! Lady I 
what lady ? where is she ? Allow me to 
jffer my services as a ^end. 

Mrs. S. You must excuse me, my maid 
and I can render her any assistance she 
reouires. 

Feath. Oh, I don't wish to intrude, 

VOL. v.— w. H. 



but as I once had an idea of studyinff 
medicine, I thought that in a case oi 
emergency I might be permitted as a pro- 
fessional friend. 

(Mrs. Swandown goes into boudoir.) 
Feath. {to Fa^^iy, who is foUounng). I 



say — ^hum ! who is she — the fainting lady 
— IS she young — pretty, eh? whats her 
name? 

Fanny. Don't know I 
Exit into boudoir, and doses the door, 

Feath. Wdl, now, that*s devilish pro- 
voking—just as I was making such irre- 
sistible love for my friend — or myself— for 
in the ardor of my passion — ^I mean of his 
passion, I was not particular — ^to be inter- 
rupted at such a juncture — who the deuce 
can this fainting lady be ! {He runs to the 
door and tries to peep through the keyhole. ) 
It's impossible to g^t a glim]>se of her. 
(Major de Booto \s seen coming through 
the garden.) This is downright ingrati- 
tude — ^it's not treating me like a friend. 

De Boots enters through door at Ixick — lie 
carries several rolls of room paper under 
hu arm. 

Major. My dear Mrs. Swandown, hent 
I am again. 
(Featherley turns suddenly, and theu 

recognize each other with an exdamation 

of sitrprise,) 

SIajor. Ha, Mr. Featherley ! 1 ( 7b- 

Feath. Ha, M^jor I ^ j gether.) 

Major. What are you doin^ here ? t 
didn't know you were acquainted with 
Mrs. Swandown. 

Feath. Not know it ! ha, ha I very ex- 
traordinary — ^very I Have I never men- 
tioned to you that I'm her particdar 
friend? 

MAJdR. Never! 

Feath. Well, that ti singular. But, 
my dear M^jor, I must inform you, in 
strict confidence, I'm here on a diplomatic 
mission. 

Major. A diplomatic mission I 

Feath. Of a very delicate nature — 

Surely an act of friendship. You'll not 
e offended, if I ask you not to know me 
— ^let us be perfect strangers. 

Major {shaking his hand). With the 

rtest pleasure, my dear fellow ; what's 
use of a^ friend if you can't moke <^ 
stranger of him ? 

Feath. But you seem to be quite at 
home here — on a pleasant, ^miliar foot- 
ing, eh? 

12 
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Major. Oh, ah, yes f m famiUe, en 
famille^ as we say. Fm Mrs. Swan- 
down* s tenant and semi-detached neigh- 
bor. Remarkably fine woman, she is — 
eh? 

Feath. Channin^^harming ! Eveiy 
glance of her joy-giving eyes shoots di- 
rectly to your heart Then her voice — did 
you ever hear anything so deliciously 
musical? 

Major. A speaking nightingale ! 

Feath. And her figure — there's a 
matchless form, in which the gently undu- 
lating graces of the Medicean Venus seem 
to blend and melt into the richly-rounded 
outlines of the — 

Major. Stop! don't — ^it's too much. 
D*ye know I ventured to pay her one or 
two compliments, and she actually smiled 
on me — evidently struck by my martial 
bearinc — hey I * ' None but the orave de- 
serve tiie fair.'* 

Feath. HaUoI Msyor, Til tell your 
wife. 

Major. Heyj you won't do that — 
d ^n it, no — if I admire Mrs. Swan- 
down, it's purely' in a military capacity — 
the professional gallantry of a soldier. 

Feath. Hush I she is here I 

Mrs. Swandown enlenfrom boitdoir, 

Mrs. S. (ojftde). Poor dear Eugenia, I 
pity her from my soul! to think that 
chance should have brought her here to 
discover her husband in the got-disant 
Mr. Bangle. We arc^ both insulted, and 
if we do not punish him as he deserves — 
(Sees De Boots.) Oh, that tormenting 
pttle tenant of mine again ! 

Major. Mrs. Swandown — ^hem— Ihave 
brought some pieces of room paper for you 
to select a patteni. (Rolls out one of the 
pieces,) There, what is your opinion of 
that? 

Mrs. S. Really, Msgor, I am the worst 

Major. Don't say so. You have an 
exquisite taste and a fine eye — ^hem — for 
color. (UhroUs some of five pieces of 
paper,) There ! how d'ye like that nice 
all-over pattern ? 

Mrs. S. Vulcar ! 

Major. Well, I quite agree with you. 
(Unrolls another piece.) Ha! there's a 
beautifiil design — ^red and blue stripe — 
fine bold pattern — nice for trousers or a 
tock-up skirt. 



Mrs. S. Horrid ! 

Major. I think it's dreadful. (Un^ 
rolls another piece,) Now, that's not so 
bad. 

Mrs. S. (dauhtingly), M — ^m — ^m, I 
don't much care for it ! 

Major Neither do I— ha! (UnroHs 
another piece,) Ah, you won't fancy that 
^ Mrs. S. Well, I decidedly do, I par- 
ticularly admire dove color. 

Major It's very extraordinary, I have 
always had a particular partiality for dove 
color. How wonderfully our tastes agree. 
(Aside.) Dove rhymes with love. Good 
gracious ! if she should — the idea is tre- 
mendous. 

Feath. (speaking half aside to Mrs. 
Swandown). Mrs. Swandown, I wish 
you good-morning. (In an undertone.) 
Is there any hope ? 

Mrs. S. (mysterionsly). Hush ! — don't 
go. 

Feath. I — ^I really fear I must. (Look- 
ing at his^vatch.) An engagement that 
cannot be postponed, and — (looks uneasily 
at Major). 

Mrs. S. (apart to him), I am absolute 
here, Mr. Bangle, and I command you to 
remain. (He botes.) 

Major (co»iiw(7 doxcn and taking her 
apart). There's another matter, Mrs. 
Swandown, I wish to mention to you. 
One of our chimneys is in a most danger- 
ous state — a deflection of ten degrees from 
the perpendicular. Fancy my feelings, 
going to bed at ni^i^htwith the idea of 
finding myself buried under a stack of 
chimneys m the morning— just come into 
the garden and look at it 

Mrs. S. I have perfect confidence in 
your report. Major. 

Major but / shan't be satisfied till 
you have seen it — ^it won't take you a 
moment. 

Mrs. S. (aside). I can only get rid of 
him by compljring. Well, we'll hold a 
survey upon the chimney. 

Major. That's right — '' Come into the 
warden, Maud.'' 

XUe gives her his arm. and they go into the 

garden.) 

Feath. Humph, ha! I don't quite 
understand these confidential communica- 
tions between Mrs. Swandown and De 
Boots. I fancy my eloquence did not 
make the impression on her I expected. 
Once I thought I detected her suppressing 
a laugh while I was making a most pa- 
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ihetic appeal (Knock (it haU door aiUside,) 
Hev ! CoDfound it ! 'tis loebrook him- 
selr I What shall I say — ^how shaD I ex- 
plain my ingenious plan for making love 
for him by proxy? especially as I'm not 
certain that I have suooeed^d; on the 
contrary, I'm not sure that I have not 
rendered him and myself ridiculous. (De 
Boots is Aearc^ laughing in the qarden.) 
I dare say she and that infernal little De 
Boots are laughing at us. 

Enter Icebrook. 

IcfE. Very well, Dlwait! (SeesFEATB- 
ERLEY.) Bless me, Featherley, you here ! 
What are you doing in this house ? 

Feath. My dear Frank, curiosity is a 
passion unworthy of a noble mino— you 
should endeavor to get rid of that objec- 
tionable habit of asking questions-^you 
don't perceive it yourself, but your friends 
do. 

Ice. Do they? I'm veiy much obliged 
to you then for telling me — ^but how long 
have you known Mrs. Swandown ? 

Feath. There you go again — ^I'll not 
answer you — ^you shall die of curiosity 
before I tell you I 

(Mrs. Swandown appears in the garden^ 
followed by De Boots.) 

Ice. {perceimna them). Hah I Feath- 
erley, look there! There she is — ^in the 
garden — ^beautiful vision ! How mv heart 
goes thumping against m^ ribs— I m not 
afraid — ^but I have a catching at the breath 
— a sort of gasping sensation that — ^Hah I 
who's that with her, hev ? 

Felix. Don't you know? Mwor de 
Boots, Mrs. Swandown' s tenant and next 
door neighbor. 

Ice. De Boots! I've an instinctive 
antipathy to the fellow. I feel we are 
mortal foes from this moment. 

Felix. Hark ye, Frank— -I've my sus- 
picions the little Migor is smitten with 
your widow. I don't like these familiar 
visits without his wife. 

Ice. ^ Without his wife ! Hah I mon- 
strous independence ! I see it aU. Mrs. 
Swandown has been fascinated by the 
little rascal — she's gratified by hb atten- 
tions — and — ^look there — 

(Mrs. Swandown re-enters garden %mth 
the Major, who is seen to use animated 
gestures, and to point upwards towards 
the chimneys.) 

What is he doing? 



Felix. Don't you see? He's doinff 
the balcony scene from * ^Borneo and 
Juliet." I know every word he says by 
his action. 

''What light throaffh ponder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun." 

Ice. I'll strangle the villain ! (Majo^i 
points again to chimneys.) 
Feux. Now he's protesting — 

" Lady, by yonder blemed moon, I swear, 
That tips with silver all tliese fruit-tree tops." 

Ice. That decides the business. I'll 
insult the fellow — I'll pull his nose, and 
compel him to challenge me — you'll be my 
friend, Featherley? 

Feath. With the greatest pleasure, my 
dear Frank. {Shakes Icebrook' s hand.) 
If you are not provided with pistols^ I 
have a lovelv pair of hair tri^^ers, which 
I keep for tne service of my tnends. 

Ice. You're a capital fellow, Featherley. 

Feath. (cutide). This will be a famous 
opportunity to escape. {Going.) 

Ice. Stop — stop---don't go till you have 
witnessed how I treat him. 

Enter Mrs. Swandown, from garden. 

{Apart to Featherley.) Ha I look at 
her. Heaven gave her beauty to betray 
mankind. 

Mbs. S. Ah, Mr. Icebrook! How 
long have you been here ? Did not Fanny 
tell you I was in the garden ? 

Ice. Yes, Fannv told me, Mrs. Swan- 
down — but she did not tell me you were 
so — so agreeably engaged. 

{Groes up to door and meets MAJOR, toAo 
turns and goes off, ICEBROOK foUow- 
ing quickly after him.) 

Mrs. S. {aside). Ah, jealousy ! Then 
the man has a heart, and I have at last 
found a kev to it Poor little M^jor! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha 1 

Feath. (awtVfe). I wish I was well out 
of this. ( Taking his hat. ) 

Mrs. S. {to Bisatherlet). You must 
not go. I wish you particularly to remain 
— ^the lady— 

{Fhints to boudoir, and talks with him 
apart — Icebrook and Major walk to 
and fro in the garden, stopping fre- 
quently, and seemingly in angry conver- 
«a<i>>n— Mrs. Swandown exits into 
boudoir.) 
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Featil So I shall see this mysterious 
faiDting lady. Mrs. Swandown says she 
has recover^ from her sadden illness, and 
wishes so much to see mv Angola cat 
(Looking toioards the garden^ where IcE- 
BROOK and Major appear to he quarrd- 
Una,) Hey! 'Gad I they/re at it Frank 
looKs as if he meant mischief, and the 
Major swells and reddens like a turkey- 
oocK. {Sits in easy chair.) As a friend, 
I don't think I should mterfere. But 
why will they lose their temper when they 
quarrel? 

(The contention, which has become violent, 
is temiincUed by Icebbook pulling Ma- 
jor's nose,) 

Majob (shouts), Oohl (Rushes in 
from the garden, holding his TiandJeerchief 
to his nose,) Hoh ! Mr Featherley, that 
friend of yours has assaulted me-^puUed 
my nose — actually pulled it, as if it was a 
doctor's night-bell. I shouldn't have 
minded a slight tweak, but to have the 
most interesting feature of my countenance 
treated with such cont^miely, is not to be 
endured. 

(Icebbook has entered Jrom the garden,) 

Ice. WelL sir? 

Majob. Oh ! are you aware, sir, you 
pulled my nose ? 

Ice. Perfectly. I hope I have done it 
eifectively. 

Majob. Quite so — quite so. Hem I 
(Aside,) I must bounce with this fellow. 
(Assumina an imposing attitude^ and 
speaking loud,) Observe me, sir. I'm an 
officer and a gentleman — ^Mgjor ae Boots, 
sir— damme ! 

Ice. WelLsir. 

Majob. Well, sir, you have wronged 
my honor and wrung my nose. Now. sir, 
I'm not goinj^ to bear it tamely — ^you nave 
roused the tiger, and stirred up the rhi- 
noceros within me — I'm a roaring volcano, 
a laughing hyena — a withering simoon. 
Ha, ha, ha! Hey? (Aside to Featheb- 
LEY.) I'm afraid bounce won't do with 
him. 

Ice. Well, sir ! 

Major. It is not well, sir; it's particu- 
larly d d disagreeable, sir ! (Apart to 

Featherley.) Do you think he will 
fight? 

Feath. (apart to him). Undoubtedly. 

Major (ojniie to Featherley). I wish 
you had told me that before. 



Ice. Msgor de Boots, I'm aware of the 
disgraceful part you are playing here — 
the object of your visits to this house is 
known. 

Major. Oh, well, it's a perfect matter 
of indi£ference to me whether it's known 
or not 

Ice. (to Featherley). There, he does 
not attempt to conceal his profligapy. ( To 
Major.) You admit, then, that your 
views were directed to a certain object? 

Major. Decidedly; and I'm happy to 
say, Mrs. Swandown 's views coincide with 
mme. 

Ice. What, sir I do you dare to insinu- 
ate one word against that lady' s reputation? 

Major. No — ^but I assert that her chim- 
neys are in a dangerous state — ^ten degrees 
of deflection from the perpendicular. 

Ice. You think to make a laughing 
matter of this. 

Major. Well — ^ha. ha, ha, ha I I have 
no objection, if vou nave none. Ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha I (Mrs. Swandown /learJ 
speakina outside.) 

IcK Mrs. Swandown is coming;^ — ^laugh 
awav, that she may suspect nothing. Ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

All. Ha, ha, ha, ha I 

Enter Mrs. Swandown /rom boudoir. 

Mrs. S. Why, gentlemen, you seem 
highly amused. It s quite delightful to 
sec people so perfectly happy, ana in such 
excellent spirits. 

Feath. Oh, yes. Ha, ha! — a capital 
joke, was it not^ M^jor? Ha, ha, ha, hal 

Major. Devilish good. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha! 

Mrs. S. Now I'll lay a trifling wager, 
gentlemen, I have a better joke than yours. 
(To Featherley.) And you shall be 
the judge. 

Feath. Shall I? Ha, ha, ha, hal 
Very well, Mrs. Swandown. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha ! Let us have it I'm so fond of a 
joke— out with it (Mrs. Swandown 
opens door of the boudoir,) 

Mrs. Featherley eTi/em 

Feath. (aside). My wife !— that's no 
joke. 

Mrs. S. Mrs. Featherley, permit me to 
introduce to you Mr. David Bangle. 

Mrs. S. rrom the coast of Africa. 
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Major. The coast of Afinca. Ho, ho, 
ho, ho! 

Mrs. F. {courtegmngfornuilly), I am 
delighted to make Mr. Bangle's acquaint- 
ance ; and if ever he shoula have another 
Angola cat, such as that he presented to- 
day to my dear friend Julia, (takes Mrs. 
Swandown's liand) may I hope he will 
think of me. 

Feath. {amdei. Her fidend, Julia! 
I've made a tonfounded hlunder here. 

Mrs. F. You may come when you like, 
Mr. ''David Banffle*^'' my husband is so 
constant! V eng^agea with important affairs, 
which take him from home, that I shall 
be thankfril to any one who will help to 
dissipate the ennui, of a neglected wife. 

Feath. But, my dear Eugenia — 

Mrs. F. (court&fys), ' ' Mr. Bangle ! * *' 

Feath. I must speak — ^I unU speak. I 
wish to explain how I came — ^ 

Ice. From the coast of A^ca. 

Feath. I appeal to Mrs. Swandown. 

Mrs. S. Pray, don't appeal to me. 
{Coquettisldy,) 

Ice. This must be explained. 

Feath. Of course it must But how 
the devil can it be explained, when nobody 
will listen to me ? Let me find my hat — 
I'll not stay here a moment longer, to be 
baited and made the subject of ridicule for 
my friendi. (Takes his hcU from table.) 
So good-day, ladies and gentlemen I 

Major. Good-day, Bangle, my boy ! 
H:i, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Ice. Gt)od-bye, fiangle. 

Mrs F ' Good-morning, Mr. Bangle. 

Ml laugh, as Featherley exits, and act 
dropdescends. 

END OF ACT IL 



Three days are sttpposed to have dapsed 
since the Second Act 

ACT m. 

Scene. — An ante^room in Mr. Feather- 
ley's Aottfe, contmurUcating at the upper 
angles with a large saloon. 

Mrs. Swandown and Mrs. Featherley 
enter together, dressed as for a baU. 

^ Mrs. S. So you have followed my ad- 
vice, and instead of making an open quar- 



rel with your husband, have accepted his 
lame excuses, and affected to believe that 
his masquerading scene at my house was a 
mere frolic. 

Mrs. F. Undertaken to serve a friend 
who loves you. 

Mrs. S. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! With what 
flimsy pretences men fancy they can hood- 
wink tneir wives ! 

Mrs. F. Oh, that I could still be happy 
in the ignorance of his errors. 

Mrs. S. Would you still play the credu- 
lous, neglected wife, to oe scorned or 
pitied by the world r Depend upon it, 
Eugenia, you have adopted the only course 
which a woman of sense and spirit could 
take. 

Mrs. F. And you answer for the re- 
sult? 

Mrs. S. I will stake my life upon its 
success. You must no longer be content 
with your position as a domestic wife, 
which is but another name for a domestio 
animal — assume your proper plaoo in the 
world of fiishion— be^ the gayest amongst 
the gay — court admiration, and let your 
husband see that your attractions can still 
draw worshippers to your feet. 

Meis. F. Tne remedy is desperate, but 
I have resolved to try it ; and though this 
effort may cost me a pang, you will find 
I have spirit enough to play my part prop- 
erly. This ball which I five to-night he 
knows nothing about: — I mean to take 
him by surprise ! 

Mrs. S. And dazzle him with your new- 
bom splendor. Ah ! you will be the queen 
of the ball. 

Mrs. F. I shaU make but a poor sov' 
ereign, for my ambition has no^ highe? 
purpose than to secure the allegiance of 
one loyal heart. 

Mrs. S. For heaven's sake, don't let 
your husband imagine anything of thd 
kind — men only prize a woman in propor- 
tion as they feel insecure of her affections. 
(Knock outside, back.) Tliere — ^your guests 
have begun to arrive— don't forget the 
part you tiave to play. 

Mrs. F. Oh, fear not! my woman's 
pride will help me. 

Enter Major and Mrs. de Boots. 

Major. You see, Mrs. Featherley, we 
are with you early— nine o'clock — ^military 
time. (Mrs. de Boots and Mrs. Feath- 
erley mee^.) Mrs. Swandown. (Bows,) 
Ton my word, this is a pleasorOi 
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Mrs. pE B. My sweet Eugenia, faith- 
ful to friendBhip's claims, we are come — 
the M^or and myself— to join your fes- 
tivities, and^ mingle the dark cypress of 
the past with the bright roses of the 
present 1 (Mrs. Featherlsy and Mrs. 
DE Boots retire a little.) 

Major (amirt to Mrs. Swandown). 
By-the-bye, I've got the dove-colored 
paper you selected tor our drawing-room. 
Charming taste — so quiet and subdued in 
tone — 

Mrs. S. To contrast with the powerful 
color of the principal figure. 

Major. Ha, ha, ha I Alluding to my 
new militia uniform? I thought you 
would remark it ! I fancy the sight of it 
would rather surprise the enemies of our 
country. 

Mrs. S. {laughing). Astound them, 
Major. 

Mrs. de B. What beautiful rooms you 
have, Eugenia ! 

Major. Splendid for a waltz ; and if 
Mrs. Swandown will do me the honor — 

M RS . DE B . {overhearing him) . Migor 1 

Major. Present! 

Mrs. de B. Yom don*t waltz, dear. 

Major.^ Don't I? Ha, ha I I am 
under the impression I do 1 

Mrs. de B. You don't waltz. Major I 

Major. Ha, ha I Why, it seems yon 
are not aware of half my accomplish- 
ments — you should see me spinning round 
like a teetotum, when I've ^t a spanking 
partner 1 {Hums a toaJUz axr^ ana waltzes 
to it.) 

(Mrs. Featherley and Mrs. Swan- 
down exeunt^ hnughing — De Boots 
continues to waltz, till^ finding no one 
left but Mrs. de Boots, he takes her 
roundthewaist^andconipdshertowaltz.) 

Mrs. de B. Major — Msyor— are you — 
are you — ^mad ? ( They stop .) You should 
learn to comport yourself with greater 
dignity. 

MAJOR. Dignity be hanged I I'm going 
to waltz with Mrs. Swandown, our lovely 
landlady and semi-detached neighbor. 

Mrs. de B. Migor — Mtgor— you're be- 
eoming profligate. You had better return 
home. 

Major. Home I What ! before I've 
had an ice or a glass of champagne ? 
^ Mrs. de B. Mere sublunary considera- 
tions. / will remain and make your 



apologies to Mrs. Featherley. Our dar- 
ling Adolphe requires your presence. 

Major (aside). I don't wish to make 
use of strong expressions towards that 
child — ^but damn our darling Adolphe ! 

Mrs. de B. You know now the infant 
angel suffers with his teeth. 

Major. It's so long since I was an in- 
fant angel, that I forget how they suffer ; 
but I know how an adult angel may be 
made to suffer. 

Mrs. de B. Your unfeeling conduct 
makes me shudder — I don't want to be 
imperative, bu|tr-;-go home directly ! 

Major. This is t^rranny. I've a good 
mind to mutiny, if I durst — ^I'm going, my 
love — I'm gomg-^cunde) but it^ not im- 
probable there will be an infant angel less 
in the world to-morrow morning. 

ExU De Boots. 

Mrs. de B. His attentions to that 
handsome widow are becoming too par- 
ticular — I must keep a watchfuTeye on my 
little man. 

Uxtt. 
Re-enter De Boots, hurriedly. 

Major. Bless me I that fellow who 
piddled my nose the other morning is com- 
ing up-stairs, and looking as if he meant 
to repeat an operation of which the reool- 
lecdon is far from pleasant. 

lOEBROOK enters. 

Lord I here he comes ! Now, shall I 
boldly run for it, or meet him with gen- 
tlemanly indifference? I wish my nose 
wasn't so attractive an object 1 

{Holds his nose in his hand^ ICEBROOK 
conies down frowning.) 

Ice. {aside). He's^ evidently trjring 
to avoid me ! {Folds his arms, and stands, 
looking sternly at De Boots .) 

Major (aside). He don't seem in- 
clined to advance — perhaps after all he's 
only a sham-;;-a humbug — ^it's within the 
scope of possibility he may be as great a 
cowuxl as myself— I'll try a gentle feeler ! 
{To IcEBROOK.) Well, sir, you are here? 

Ice. {quickly). I am, sir. 

(Major starts and daps his hands to his 
nose.) 

Major {aside). **I am, sir" — ^that's 
decidedly mild. {To Icebrook.) Have 
you any private or confidential communi- 
cation to make to me, sir ? 
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Ics. {makes a sudden step towards 
Major, trAo daps his hand to his nose — 
cuide). If I auarrel with him here, I may 
compromise Mrs. 8wandown. None, sir. 

M!ajob. None! {Aside.) He*s a hum- 
bug I My courage Degins to revive. (As- 
suming a fierce air, and speaking loudly.) 
Then, sir, let me tell you, that your past, 
present, and future conduct is highly 
objectionable — and offensive, sir. 

(Mrs. Swandown appears in entrance to 
baU-rofjm.) 

ICE.^ (losing his self-command). Bo 
you think — ? 

Major, (retreating and hpldina his 
nose). No, i don't. (Perceiving Mrs. 
Swandown, and aside.) Ah, Mrs. Swan- 
down ! I always feel brave in the presence 
of a woman. (TbIcEBROOK.) Well, sir — 
what if I do. I don't know what I think 
— and I don't care what you think of it. 

(Mrs. Swandown comes down between 
them,) 

Mrs. S. What, Mjyor I Mr. loebrook ! 
for shame — at high words. 

Ice. Mrs. Swandown, I oan't remain 
silent You may not be aware, madame, 
that the attentions of M^jor de Boots to 
you have not escaped notice. 

Major. My attentions I 

Mrs. S. I confess the M^jorhas impor- 
tuned me a ^reat deal — I really could not 
get rid of him j — and he was so pressing, 
so persevering m his suit — 

Ice. His suit ! He's a married man. 

Major. Well, sir — ^what of that? 
There is no occasion to remind a man of 
his misfortunes. 

Meis. S. I must, however, say for my 
gallant tenant — 

Major. And semi-detached neighbor — 

Mrs. S. That,^ in our frequent inter- 
views he never hinted at any damage to 
liis heart. 

Major. Never — not in the least. I con- 
fine myself strictly to the dilapidations in 
my house ; — and as the present may be a 
favorable opportunity for savins a word 
about the boner in the back kitcnen — 

Mrs. S. Another time, Migor. 

Major. Very well — the boiler can 
wait. (Mrs. Swandown speaks to Ice- 
brook aside.) Hem 1 I don't think the 
pleasure of my company is desired here. 

Ice. Miyor deBootA, allow me to apol- 



ogize. 



I perceive I have been mistaken, 
and if you give me your hand — 

Major (su^piciomly and holding his 
nose). I don t know, you may have de* 
signs . 

Ice. On my honor — 

Major. Oh ! there, then. (Gives him 
hislumd, they shake liands.) I dare say you 
are a capital fellow, but allow me to give 
you a piece of gatuitous advice ; when- 
ever you have occasion to pull a gentle* 
man's nose again — do it gently — ^gently, 
remember. 

Mrs. S. (laughing). Upon my word, 
Mr. loebrooK, you seem to take an extra- 
ordinary interest in my affairs. 

Ice. 1 — I — ^have a thousand apologies to 
make, madame, but Featherley told me 
he suspected the M^jor was desperately in 
love with you. 

Mrs. S. Oh ! Mr. Featherley told you 
so — hem ! (Aside.) I owe that gentleman 
a debt which I hope to pay shortly. Mr. 
Icebrook, I can completely exonerate the 
poor little Migor^ although I cannot do so 
much for your ^end Featherley, who has 
had the presumption to make love to me I 

Ice. My friend Featherley — ^the man 
to whom I confided the secret of my bosom I 
He to betray me I and you listened to him ? 

Mrs. S. Only under his assumed name 
of Bangle, and then he was so eloquent and 
persuasive, that I was induced to — 

Ice. What^-what? Induced to what ? 

Mrs. S. To accept these verses, which 
you will confess are rather pretty for an 
amateur. ( She hands him a paper in which 
the verses are written, ) 

Ice. (lof}king at tliem). Why, these— 
these are the very verses he snowed me 
the other morning — he wrote them to his 
wife before they were married : — I wanted 
to get a copy oi them to send you. 

Mrs. S. To send me. Mr. Icebrook I 
Ha, ha, ha 1 impossible I Sentiments so 
warm, protestations so fervent, thoughts 
so glowing — 

Ice. They're mine ! they're mine ! I 
adopt them unreservedly. (Aside.) I've 
broken the ice, and now I may as well 
plunge boldly in. 

Mrs. S. Ha, ha, ha ! I reaU^-^-cannot 
think how youj— a shy, almost timid man, 
where our sex is concerned — 

Ice. Oh, that's all over. I feel I nave 
crossed the Rubicon of bash^lness. Men 
have grown gray^ in one night — I have be- 
come impudent in five minutes. 
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Mbs. S. {coqueUishly). And you expect 
me to believe all that vou here protest? 

Ice. Every word of it, and a great deal 
more. I love you, Julia — ^may T call you 
Julia — I know I may— I adore you, and 
I swear on this delicious little hand — 
{kiitsea her hand), 

Mrs. S. Come, come, sir ! (Draicsauxiy 
her hand.) I'm not to be carried off by a 
coup de main^ even with your impudence 
to help you. 

Ice. Consider the time I have lost 
Eighteen months of dumb devotion — 

Mrs. S. They ^o for nothing. 

Ice. And this nng — ^the one you desired 
me to select for you. {hvdudug a ring 
which he shows her. ) 

Mrs. S. (smiling). I declare it's a wed- 
ding rin^. 

Ice. Exactly! It was the only one that 

g leased me — and I thought it might not 
c disagreeable to you. 

Mas. S. If you hope to obtain my con- 
sent to wear it, you must gratify a whim 
of mine. 

Ice. a thousand, if y9u desire it 

Mrs. S. It is merely to pay your court 
to me to-night — not in my own person, 
l)ut in that of Mrs. Featherley. 

Ice. Mrs. Featherley ! 

Mrs, S. As my representative, nothing 
more. You must devote yourself to her 
•—follow her — be assiduous in your atten- 
tions — in short, play the lover as you would 
to me. She may oe angry, butjrou must 
not let that deter you — Mr. featherley 
may be displeased, out don't mind that, 
— and fear not that I shall be jealous ; — 
every compliment you pay her, I shall 
know is meant for me — every pretty 
speech you make to her shall be registered 
in my heart to your account 

IcE.^ 'Pon my life, there's something 
novel in the idea. I feel I have impu- 
dence enough for the attempt 

(Guests are seen to enter hallrroom,) 

Mrs. S. Hist I the company is arriv- 
ing ; — go into the saloon, and let us not 
be seen together. 

(IcEBROOK kisses her hand and exits.) 

This will be a glorious retaliation on Feath 
erley for his attempt to impose upon me 
with his Angola cat 

Featherley enters followed by Trap— A« 



is m waUdna dress^ and appears greatfy 
fatigued — Inrows himself on sofa. 

Feath. {yawns). A-aw I I'm com- 
pletely done up. I have tired myself to 
death running all over the town on the 
business of my friends, and I find the 
greater the service I render them the 
more ungrateful they are. Trap — any let- 
ters for me ? 
Trap. Two, sir ! {Gives him two letters.) 
Feath. Fetch my slippers and the boot- 
jack. J^Trap. {Opens one of the let- 
ters^ which he glances over.) Hum — ^hum 
— hum — ah ! from old Sir Colin Fotherin- 
gay, promising to^ propose Migor de Boots 
at the Megatnerium Club: — the Msgor 
will make a very respectable fossU in the 
collection. {Pits tlie letter in his pocket 
and opens uie other.) Hey ; who is this 
from f {Reads the signatvre.) *'Aurelia 
de Bootol" oh. hem I {Reads.) "My 
dear Felix, — pardon the old familiar style 
— -vour plan has been completely success- 
ful— poor unsuspecting De Boots actually 
reauested me to recefve the child-^otir 
chud : — scarcelv able to conceal my Joy. I 
consented — and to-day my adored Adolpne 
was clasped to his doting mother's bosom. 
May blessings ever attend you. deai: Felix. 
Excuse maternal emotion ana a bad pen. 
AuRELiADE Boots." {Ruts the letter in 
his pocket.) Well, that's gratifying. I'm 
glad to find that business has been suc- 
cessful, for by some chance or another, all 
my ingenious plans to serve my friends 
have latterly turned out failures, and the 
very people I meant to serve have had the 
ingratitude to reproach me, as if I was 
their worst enemy. I believe, on my soul, 
the only way to make your friends remem- 
ber you, is to do them some injury. 

Enter Mrs. Featherley— «Ae is now in 
fuU haU dress, 

Mrs. F. Ah, my dear Felix, I did not 
know you had come honie. 

Feath. {without looking at her). Aw I 
how d'ye do, Eugenia — ^have you been out 
to-day, my love ?--aw— I'm confoundedly 
tired. I mtended to drive you in the park 
this afternoon, but — aw — ^business, you 
know. 

Mrs. F. There was not the slightest 
necessity for neglecting your important 
affairs for me :---l was in the park this 
aflemoon — ^I drove for two hours there, 
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and was so much amused that I never once 
thought of you. 

Feath. Pm delighted, my dear, at any- 
thing which contributes to your happiness. 
Depend upon it, there's nothing makes us 
enjoy each other's society so much as these 
little absences. Where the devil is that 
fellow with the bootjack ? 

Mrs. F. I quite agree with you, Felix 
y—the monotony of married life would be 
intolerable if wives and husbands were 
to be condemned to be inseparable. 

Feath. Quite true — perfectly true. 
(Aside,) I never before heard a sentiment 
of that kind from her. 

Mrs. F. {(md^). Not one look at me 1 
( Walking to ana fro to engage his aiten- 
ti'on,) Not a thought to waste upon me ! 
He seems scarcely conscious of my pres- 
ence — and I might, for all he knows, be 
old, ugly, and disagreeable. (Glancing at 
hendf m the f/lass!) In truth, I scarcely 
know myself — and as the moment of 
trial approaches, I cannot help trembling 
for the result. But it must be — so no 
more weakness. 

Feath. Aw ! I think I shall go to bed. 

Mrs. F. Then I shall not nave the 

Pleasure of your company this evening ? 
mve a little party to a few friends — 

Peath. a party — here I 

Mrs. F. Only a few friends. Will you 
join us? 

Feath. (aside). Her friends. Horri- 
bly slow people. I know what their par- 
ties are — three hours of scientific knowl- 
edge and domestic economy, served up 
WTtn sherry and sandwiches. (To Mrs. 
Fbatherley.) You really must excuse 
me, my dear — ^I'm so dreadftilly fatigued 
— aw 1 Will you have the goodness to 
rin^ for Trap — ^I want my slippers. 

Mrs. F. (strikes gong on taMe), Cer- 
tainly. Then I'll say good-night, love — 
bon repos, 

(She comes and kisses htm on the cheek — 
Featherley then^ for thefirst time, per- 
ceives ihcLt she is m haU dress,) 

Feath. (starting up, surprised). Why, 
Eugenia — what — ^I'm amazed — ^tnat — ^that 
dress — ! 

Mrs. F. (a«u2e). At last I have at- 
tracted his notice. (Turning round,) You 
like it — 'tis the latest fashion, direct from 
Paris. ^ What do vou think of the manner 
my hair is dressed? 



Feath. I — ^I think it is In admirable taste 
— ^I never saw you look half so beautiful 

Mrs. F. Ha, ha, ha 1 That's exactly 
what Mr. Icebrook has just been saying to 
me. 

Feath. loebrookl (^side.) Has she 
made that statue speaJc? (Waltz music 
heard at hcuck.) Hey I music, too I — a 
dance, by all that's enchanting 1 

Mrs. F. Yes, my dear — ^you know I 
was passionately fond of dancing before 
we were marn^, and Mr. Icebrook tells 
me I waltz divinely. (She toaUzes a feu) 
st^M to the music,) 

Feath. What the devil is it to him how 
you waltz ? Why, this is a baU you give 
to-night? 

Mrs. F. (pointing to saloons at back, 
which are now fUled with Guests). As 
you see. (Music ceases.) You have com- 
plained of the dullness of home, and the 
unvar3ring monotony of our life. I mean 
to change all that, and have determined 
for the tuture to live in the world, and /or 
the world — to make our house the rendez- 
vous for all that is gay, elegant and frivo- 
lous in London — ^to become a leader of 
fashion — to be as extravagant as you can 
desire, and to allow you to enjoy your own 
pleasures, on condition that you do not in- 
terfere with mine. Ah, we shall be the 
most careless and happiest couple in the 
world ! 

Feath. Yes, possibly. But may not 
your scheme of nappiness be carried a 
little too far? 

Mrs. F. Oh, not at all. The notion of 
married peonle being eternally united, 
like a pair or snuffers, has become obso- 
lete — ^1 feel how ridiculous it was of me to 
forego, at my age, the pleasures of life. 
Let us, then, agree to mutual independ- 
ence — ^you do as you please, and let me 
follow my own inclinations. And when I 
give a party — ^you can go to bed, my dear. 
Feath. No — on second tkoujghts, I 
think I'Ujoin your charming reunion. 

Mrs. F. Pray, my dear, don't think of 
inconveniencing yourself on my account — 
I shall eiyoy myself quite as well without 
you. You really must go to bed, you look 
so wretohedly tired. 

Feath. Excuse me, Eugenia, I feel 
quite fresh now, and a little amusement 
will do me good 

Bnter Icebrook /rom hcdl-room. 

Mrs. F. AUow me to differ with you— » 
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voa require repose and ooiet Mr. Ice- 
brook, what do you think r I'm persuad- 
ing Felix to go to bed : he's really not fit 
for the excitement of a ball. Did you 
ever see any one look so dreadfully hag- 
gard — so completely worn out, as he does? 

Ice. Never. Take my advice, and go 
to bed directly — Mrs, l^eatherley will be 
under my protection. 

Feath. But, Eugenia, you are not going 
— ^I want to speak with you. 

Mrs. F. You must excuse me, my dear, 
I must return to my guests. Besides, yon 
are so tired and sleepy^ you'll be better 
left to yourself, {mugic of tocUtz in baU- 
room.) 

Ice. Ah, there's the deitx tempit com- 
menced ! (ToMrs. Featherley.) You're 
engaged to me. (Gives his arm to Mrs. 
Featherlet. ) Now do go to bed, Feath- 
erley ; make vour mind perfectly easy — I 
will waltz with your wife all to-night — so 
go now, my dear fellow, and let me recom- 
mend a basin of gruel, with a glass of 
sheny in it, before you go to sleep. 
JSxemit IcEBROOK and Mrs. Featherley 
into ball-room. 

Music ceases — Enter Trap. 

Trap. Bootjack and slippers, sir. 
Feath. Confound your bootjack and 
slippers ! 

(Takes them and throws them at Trap, 

who exits,) 

Eugenia's sudden metamorphosis aston- 
ishes me I What does it mean? Her 
splendid dress-yher altered manner ? She, 
tnat was po staid — so reserved — so domes- 
tic — ^to blaze out suddenly a woman of ton 
and fashion-^— and to recommend me to go 
to bed, while she's waltzing with that 
fellow, Icebrook. No, I'll not stand that 
I'll not be treated like a school-boy in my 
own house. 

Major de Boots, who has oomefrnm hall- 
room^ stops Featherley cuheis going 
hastily towards door. 

Major. Ah, Featherley ! I feared we 
should not have seen you to-night Where 
are you going ? 

FiEATH. Groing to dress for my wife's 
ball — don't detain me. 

Major. Oh, you need be in no hurry. 
Mrs. Featherley makes such a delightful 
hostess that we can very well do without 
you. There she is, all smiles and graces, 



and spirit — ^the most brilliant beautj^ in the 
room. Egad, Featherley, you'll have to 
take care of your wife — nobody suspected 
you possessed such a treasure. 

Feath. Well, well, d — n it — ^let me go. 

Major. I repeat, there's no occasion 
to be in a hurry — ^nobody wants you — no- 
body thinks of you there. I wish you'd 
tell me — ^what have you done about having 
me proposed at the Megatherium Club? 

Feath. Oh, it's all right— I managed 
that business for you with Sir Colin 
Fotheringay — there's his letter. {Takes 
Mrs. de Boots' letter^ hv mistaJce, from 
his pockety and gives it to MAJOR .) I no^e 
it will satisfy you. Exit. 

Major. I knew Featherley would do 
the business for me ! (C^f)ens the letter.') 
What does Sir Colin say? (Reads.) 
*' My dear Felix — pardon the old familiar 
style — " A very extraordinary style for 
a baronet! ^^Your plan has been com- 
pletely successful" — ^A little management 
was necessary, I suppose. '^Poor, un- 
suspecting De Boots actualljT requested me 
to receive the child — your child — ' ' Hey ? 
what does it mean ? Um, um I '^ adored 
Adolphe — mothers bosom — bad pen." 
Ha ! ah ! *' Aurelia de Boots." Oh, my 
wife — it's her writing. My wife — ^my 
friend-ymy child — ^his child — ^her child — 
our child ! Oh, good heavens ! I see 
through the whole stratagem. I've been 
dupea bj; that superior woman-^bctraved 
by that false friend. But the villain snail 
perish by this outraged hand — he shall 
fight me — ^he shall — I feel a sudden valor 
inflame me — ^mv wounded honor calls for 
vengeance, and vengeance it shall have. 
My pistols— ha I 

Eodt precipitately. 

Enter Mrs. Featherley J^owi ball-room^ 
followed immediately after by Icebrook. 

Mrs. F. What shall I do ? Mr. Ice- 
brook, whose modesty I thought would 
scarcely suffer him to look a woman in the 
face, has been suddenly transformed to 
the most impudent of men. Have I been 
playing a hazardous game, and uncon- 
sciously drawn upon myself this persecu- 
tion ? There is no escaping from nim. 

Ice. Why will you ny me. loveliest of 
women ? Whv repel me by those disdain- 
ful glances, when my hopes of life and 
happiness hang upon your smile ? 

Mrs. F. Mr. Icebrook, I cannot listen 
, to you— -leave me, sir, this moment 
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Ice. I can't — ^I must unfold my heart 
to you. 

Mrs. F. What have you seen in my con- 
duct, sir, that warrants your addressing 
such language to me? 

Ice. Nothing ; — ^you are propriety per- 
sonified . But I have a mission to perform . 

Mrs. F. a mission to insult me, sir ? 

Ice. Not in the remotest degree. All I 
ask of you, is to say you love me — ^to look 
upon me with tender regard. 

He drops on his knees hefore her at the 
moment that Featherley, in evening 
costume^ enters^ vnthout being perceived 
— he stands overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. 

Only say you love me — ^think of the years 
that my passion has been pent up in this 
burning Dosom — cast a pitymg eye on the 
most devoted of your adorers 1 

(Featherley rushes forward — Mrs. 
Featherley screams, and cUtempts to 
retrecU, but is withhdd by Icebrook.) 

Mrs. Swandown appears at entrance of 

batt-room. 

Say you love me, dearest ! • 

Feath. You infernal scoundrel I 

Ice. My dear fellow— don't interrupt 
me — ^it's no affair of youre. • (To Mrs. 
Featherley.) One word of hope — one 
smile of comfort — 

Mrs. F. (snatching away her hand, 
crosses to Featherley). Begone, sir. 
Felix, believe me, I am not to blame in 
this. 

Ice. (rising). Why the devil did you 
interfere, when I told you it was no busi- 
ness of yours? 

Mrs. d. It was highly imprudent to do 
so. 

Feath. No business of mine — no busi- 
ness of mine ? although I find vou on your 
knees making love to my wife I 

Ice. I doiTt deny it — I did give utter- 
ance to my passion in the language of the 
heart — I couldn't help it — and if you had 
not Dopped in so awkwardly — 

MB8. S. You might have achieved a 
victory? 

Ice. That is what I was modestly about 
to suggest 

Mrs. F. Julia I Felix ! I could cry 
with vexation to be made the jest ana 
scorn of a fool ! 



Ice. Fool! Ha, ha, ha, ha I I ex- 
pected it. Fool I 

Feath. Villain, if you prefer it I 

Ice. Villain 1 from mv friend, too ! 
But love supports me unaer every indig- 
nity. 

Mrs. S. (half apart to Icebrook). 
And if love does not reward you for your 
fidelity, never trust more in woman's word 

Enter Major de Boots mth pistol-case. 

Major. If you want a villidn, he stands 
there. (/^^iWmor to Featherley.) There 
— the ruthless destroyer of my peace I 

Enter Mrs. de Boots /mm baU-room, 

The tram pier on the tenderest com of my 
heart — ^the domestic vanipire, who has be- 
trayed the unsuspecting De Boots. (Mrs. 
DeBoots screams and faints in the arms of 
Icebrook.) Ha, ah I there, feast your 
eyes upon the wreck you have made — con- 
template your victim, and prepare to give 
deadly satisfaction to an iniuriated hus- 
band. ( Tavping his pistol-ccue, ) 

Feath. My dear M^jor, don't excite 
yourself— keep quiet ! 

Major. No, sir, I won't — my days of 
quietness are over-ythe lion has taken the 
place of the lamb in my bosom, and de- 
mands death or satbfaction — satisfaction 
or death I 

Mrs. F. Good heavens! what does it 
mean ? Of what crime are you accused ? 

Feath. A very serious one, madame — 
that of trying to serve my friends. 

Major. And here's the proof how you 
serve them— this letter, written to you by 
that superior victim who ties there insen- 
sible— 

Ice. a lovely load of grie£ 

Feath. (amde). What a confounded 
blunder I have committed — I've given 
him the wrong letter. 

Major (offering Mrs. Featherley the 
letter to recuQ, ICead it, Mrs. Featherley I 

Mrs. de B. (suddenh/ starting up and 
snatching the letter). That secret is mine 
— ^it must not be profaned by common 
eyes — 'tis I who must explun it — ^let me, 
however, add, that Mr. Featherley' s con- 
duct has been dictated by the purest friend- 
ship. 

Feath. Bravo I There's gratitude still 
in the world. 

Mrs. S. (apart). And retaliation — as 
you will find I 
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Mrs. de B. {m a commanding voice). 
Major ! 

Major. Present. 

Mrs. de B. Ketire with me, if you 
please ; I wish to confer with you in pri- 
vate. 

Major. Cert^nly, my love ! {Aside,) 
I am a lamb again ! 

{HefoUowB Iier into the entrance of the baU- 
room, where they converse.) 

Mrs. S. And while Mrs. de Boots is 
confiding her delicate mystery to the 
M^jor, let me confess that it was I who 
made Mr. Icebrook pay sitch violent court 
to Mrs. Featherley. 

Mrs. R You, Julia? 

Ice. But only as Mrs. Swandown*8 rep- 
resentative. 

Mrs. S. I enjoined him, as he expected 
my favor, to devote himself to you, and 
play the lover to you all through this 
evening. 

Ice. And for a modest man, I flatter 
myself I acquitted myself very satisfac- 
torily. 

Mrs. F. Pray, never let me hear you 
disparage your merits by calling yourself 
a modest man again. 

Ice. Well I 1 believe modesty was only 
the shell to my native assurance;— and 
now I've broken it, I dare say in time I 
may come to be as impudent a fellow as 
our friend Featherley. 

Feath. Oh 1 very well — very clearly ex- 
Tilained ; — ^but what was the object of this 
I/ttle mystification? for I suppose there 
was an object? 

Mrs. S. Undoubtedlv : — to punish a 
4 ertain Mr. David Bangle for an imperti- 
jient trick he played upon me — and to 
leach Mr. Felix Featherley that the hus- 
band who carries his merchandize abroad 
should take care that his market be not 
forestalled at home. 

Feath. I candidly confess the Bangle 
imposture, but it was practised in the 
sacred cause of friendship. 

Mrs. F. Friendship ! Did I not hear 
you protest your love for Mrs, Swandown ? 
Did I not see you kneeling at her feet ? 

Feath. Very likely — but for whom was 
I in that humble posture ? My friend ! I 
was merely holding a brief for Icebrook, 
who wanted courage to speak for himself 
— I did all I possibly could for you, Frank. 

Ice. So it seems, by making love for 
yourselfl 



Featel No — for ymi — for yon! Mrs. 
Swandown will bear witness to that 

Mrs. S. I wish I could ; but you never 
alluded to your friend ! 

JMrs. F. Oh 1 never. 

Ice. Never. 

Feath. That's nothing to the purpose. 
It was for Frank I was eloquent and 
passionate — ^it was for him I endeavored 
to soften Mrs. Swandown' s heart by a son- 
net 

Mrs. F. The sonnet which in the days 
of our first love you ^ve to me. 

Ice. The sonnet which yon said would 
do my bufflness with the widow. 

Mrs. S. The sonnet which I now re- 
turn to the inflammable writer. {Offers 
him the paper.) 

Feath, Stay I have you read it? 

Mrs. S. At a distance — I dare not trust 
my eyes too near such a glowing compo- 
sition. 

Feath. And you imagine I had incen- 
diary designs upon your heart ? 

Mrs. S. That is an inevitable conclu- 
sion. 

Feath. Now have the goodness to turn 
over the leaf and read what you find on 
the other side. 

Mrs.^ S. {turns over the lea/ on which the 
sonnet is written, and reads on the back): 
''Dearest lady, in your presence love is 
dumb : — redd the confession of my^ heart 
with pity, and believe in the eternity of 
a passion which can never decay — Frank 
Icebrook.'* 

Ice. Did I really write that? Ha, ha I 
I like "my prose much better than my 
poetry. 

Mrs. S. To be candid with you, so do 
I ; and if you are still in the mind to ac- 
knowledge this writing as your hand and 
deed, why, I'll not be cruel — there's my 
hand, and whenever you please, you may 
seal tne bond. 

Ice. Upon the fairest skin that ever 
love engrossed ! {Kisses her hand. ) ' Pon 
my life, I'm very much obliged to you, 
my dear Featherley ; you really are a 
fnend I 

Mrs. S. The kindest and best of 
friends 1 

Mrs. F. Felix — dearest Felix, your 
heart then has never wandered from me? 

Feath. Never for a moment! The 
fault that has too often made me a truant 
from your side, was the desire to serve 
everybody who needed my help, while I 
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neglected my home. ^ But the error shall 
be corrected, Eugenia — henceforward I'll 
leave my fnends to Providence, and de- 
vote myself to my wife 1 

{Embraces her^—MvL and Mrs. de Boots 
come forward,) 

Mrs. R Enough, dear Felix— I* m satis- 
fied. 

Major. And so am I — ^perfectlv satis- 
fied. Featherley, your hand — ^I ask your 
pardon for my insane suspicions. (Apart 
to Featherley.) That superior woman 
has disclosed her delicate secret to me. Ah ! 
you are a iiriend ! 

Mrs. de B. {anart, to Featherley). 
I've told all to De^oots, and he has con- 
sented to adopt my darling Adolphe. Tis 
to you I owe this happiness, dear Felix 
— pardon inadvertence, Mr. Featherley — 
yoH whom I shall ever call mv friend. 

Feath. Egad ! it seems they're deter- 
mind to stick to their ftiend. 

Mrs. S. But friends are only prized 
when they are raro ; 
A common friend is like the common air 
Which thankless blows on all. 

Mrs. de B. But if for life 
You seek a bosom fnend 

Turn to a wife — 

Ice. Or widow, who may be a wife ere 
long. 

Major. Allow me to observe you all arc 
wrong : 

Choose for a friend a party without fear 

Of man or woman. 

Mrs. de B. M%jor I 

Major. Dumb, my dear 1 

Feath. (to Audience). "To err is hu- 
man, to forgive, divine,** 
I think I've somewhere heard or read that 

line ; 
But still a good thing can*t be said too 

oflen, 
If but one critic's heart it helps to soften. 
Our fate is in your hands, if you commend, 
I'll still be yours and *' Everybody's 
Friend.** 

the end. 



A Kichmond paper says that ''the 
moon has been rismg for some nights 
with a face as red as a toper's.'* No im- 
putation ought to be cast upon Qynthia's 
sobriety. She fills her horn only once a 
month. 

O. D. Pbextici. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF GOT- 
TINGEN. 

[The Bight Hon. Groboi CAmmro. Bora 1770. 
Educated at Eton. Entered Parliament in 1793, and 
was Secretary of State in 1796. Died 18S7.] 

Whene'er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that Vm rotting uii 

I think of those companions true 

Who studied witli me at the U — 
— niversity of Gk>ttingeny 
— niversity of Gottingen I 

Weept, and pnlla ont a blue kerchief, with which he 
proceeds to wipe his eyes ; gasing tenderly at it, he 
pi-ooe e ds 

Sweet kerchiefi checked with heavenly blne^ 
Which once my love sat netting in f 

Alas 1 Matilda then was true I 

At least I thought so at the U— 
— niverpify of Gottingen I 
— university of Grottingeu. 



At the repetition of this line Bogeie clanks his chains 
in cadence. 



Barbel Barbs I alas, how swift yon flew. 
Her neat poRt-wngon trotting in I 

Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 

Forlorn I langniRhed at the U — 
— niversity of Gottingen, 
— niversity of Gottingen. 

This faded form t this pallid hue f 
This blood my veins is clotting in ; 

My years are many — thev were few 

When firBt I entered at the U— 
— niversity of Gottingen, 
— university of Gottingen. 

There, sweet, for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen I 

Thou wast the daughter of my tu— 

—tor, law professor at the U — 
— ^niversity of Gottingen, 
— university of Gottingen, 

Sun, moon, and thon, vain world, adieu I 
That kings and priests are plotting in ; 

Here, doomed to starve on water gru — 

— el, never shall I see the U— 
— niversity of Gottingen, 
— niversity of Gbttingen. 

Daring the last stance Bogers dashes his head repeat- 
edly against the walls of his prison, and finally so hard 
as to produce a visible contnsion ; he then throws hini' 
self on the floor in agony. Tlie curtain drops ; the 
music still continuing to play till it is wholly lallen. 
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VER-VERT. 

[Jran BAmsTK Louia Orkmet wm born In Pftrla, 
1709 ; died 1777. He waa educated fur the priesthood.] 

It is the fate of some writers to be re- 
membered by a single piece, that of most 
not to be remembered at all So that 
Gresset, whose literary baggage consists 
of tragedies, comedies, anof verses of all 
kinds, may be considered fortunate, inas- 
much as the world yet reads one of his 
poems, his first and best It is a whim- 
sical, absurd, extravagant, mirthful litUe 
poem, all about nuns and their ways, full 
of the innocent babble, the extravagant 
trifling, of the sisters, shut up with noth- 
ing to think about but the uttle gossi]), 
all about nothing, of the convent. This 
wonderful production was the work of a 
serious and sober young pro/esseur entirely 
given up to his work of teaching, never 
seen in society, of studious and suent life, 
and selected for the scholastic profession 
by the Jesuits his masters, because he 
was so quiet, so good, so doux. And yet, 
at the age of twenty-five, when the first 
hot youth had been passed without a sin, 
and aU seemed to promise a sober man- 
hood devoted to Latin grammar, this 
oung man, forsaking the traditions of 
lis youth, must needs write and print 
'* Ver- Vert '* Worse than that, three 
editions followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and all France bccan to talk of 
the young pro/esseur who Knew the ways 
of the nuns so well, and could rhyme 
about them so glibly. The Jesuits, 
alarmed at the gayety of the verse, ana 
unable to see anything to laugh at in 
nuns, sent the offender for a term to 
La Fl^he. After a brief exile, he re- 
turned to Paris, where he brought out 
his '"Chartreuse," a long account of a 
garret in a college, with rambling remarks 
upon everything, remarks that tumble 
headlong from the poet's brain, not orig- 
inal, not striking, and certainly not calcu- 
lated to do any harm to even a child. But 
the order were scandalized, and took up 
the matter seriously. It is trulv difficult 
to fathom the delicacy of the eccfesiastical 
mind. For when the lady superior of the 
Visitation nuns found the following lines 
in^'Ver-Vert"— 

D^itir de fille est nn fen qui d^vore, 
D^sir de nonne est cent foifl pis encore — 

she made a grand state affair of it, and 
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wrote to her brother, a man in high place. 
He complained to the Jesuit superiors, 
and Cardinal Fleury wrote to the lieuten- 
ant of police on the subject : 

Here is a letter from the Fire deLinydre^ 
on the subject of the young man whose three 
little works you have sent me. That about 
the parrot is extremely pretty, and much 
superior to the other two ; but it is libertine 
in tone, and will certainly give trouble to the 
Jesuits if they do not take care. All tlie 
young fellow's talent seems turned to the 
side of license, and such geniuses never get 
corrected. The best plan would be to expel 
him from tlie society. 

Poor Gresset !~all his talents devoted 
to licentious wnting ! And he so religious, 
and ** Ver-Vert" so innocent 

Gresset has no more history. Hence- 
forth he is a caaot, an abject slave to the 
priests, a grovelling observer of outward 
rites and ceremonies, trembling lest a 
Pater should be omitted, careful to obey 
in the smaJlest particulars. Let us read 
his^Ver-Vert'^ 

At Nevers once, not long aga 

The pet of certain sisters tnere^ 

Flourished a parrot, one so fair, 
So trained in all a bird can know. 

As to deserve a better fate, 

Did happiness on merit wait 
Ver-Vert, such was the parrot's name, 

Young yet. and innocent of wrong, 
Transplanted from some Indian strean*, 

Was placed these cloistered nuns among. 
Bright-hued was he, and gay, but sage ; 
Frank, as befitted childhcKKl's age, 

Ana free from evil thought or word: 

In short he was the very bird 
To choose for such a sacred cage. 

Needs not to tell what love he won, 
What cares received, from every nun ; 
How, next to the confessor, he 
Beigned in each heart ; and thongh it be 
Sinful to weakneKs to succumb, 
Ver-Vert the bird was first with some. 
He shared in these serene retreats 
The syrups, jellies, and the sweets 
Made by the sisters to excite 
The holy father's appetite. 
For him 'twas free to do or say 
Whatever he pleased — 'twas still hia way. 
No circle could be pleasant where 
There was not in the midst Ver-Vert, 
To whistle, chirrup, sing and fly; 
And all the while with modesty, 
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JnPt like a novice, timid yet, 
And ever fesirt'ui to foi^et ; 
>ever, unqtiefltioned, silence broke, 
Yet answered all, though twenty Hpoke; 
Jufit as great Caesar, between whiles. 
Wrote ]U1 at once five diflerent styles. 

At night his pleasnre was to roam 
From une to other for a home ; 
Happy, too happy, was the nun 
WhoHe cell his wayward choice had won. 
He wandered here and wandered there, 
But, truth to sav, 'twas very rare 
That fancy led liim to the cell 
Where any ancient dame might dwell. 
Ko, rather would liift choice be laid 
Where some yoimjj sinter's couch was made ; 
There would he sleep the long night through, 
Till daylight broke and slumbers flew ; 
And then, so privileged and free, 
The sister's first toilette might see. 
Toilette I say, but whis|)er low. 
Somewhere I've read, but do not know, 
Nuns' mirrors must be quite as true 
As, ladies, is required for you ; 
And, just as fashion in the world 
Must here be fringed and there be curled, 
80 also in the simple part 
Of veils and bands there lies an art; 
For that light throng of frivolous imps 
Who scale o'er walls and creep tnrough 
bars, 
Can give to stifiest veils and gimpe 

A grace that satin never wears. 
Of course, you guess, at such a school, 
Ver-Vert, by parrot's instinct-rule. 

Endowed with speech, his ladies took 
For pattern ; and, except at meat, 
When all the nuns in silence eat. 

Talked fast and long, and like a book. 
He was not, mark, one of these light 
And worldly birds, corrupted quite 
By secular concerns, and who 
Know mundane follies through and through ; 

Ver-Vert was piously inclined ; 
A fair soul led by innocence, 
Unsullied his infelligence. 

No rude words lingered in his mind. 
But then he knew each canticle, 

OremuSf and the colloquies, 
His BenedieiU said well, 

The ^otre mlref and charities. 
Instmcted still, he grows more wise, 
The pupil with the teacher vies; 
He Imitates their very tones. 
The softened notes, the pious groans, 
The long-drawn sighs, by which they prove 
How they adore, and how they love ; 
And knows at length — a holy part — 
The Breviary all by heart. 



But fame is full of perils ; well 
In lowly lot obscure to dwell. 
Success too great, without reverse, 
Oft hiakes the moral nature worse. 
Thy name, immortal parrot, spread 
Still wider, till by saa fate led, 
It reached as far as Nantes. Here stood 
The chief house of the sisterhood. 

Now not tlie last, as might be guessed, 
Are nuns to hear of what goes on ; 

And chattering still, like all the rest. 
Of what was said and what was done. 

They heard of Ver-Vert, wondered much, 
They talked and envied, talked and sigheil 

(6reat though his powers, his virtues 
such. 
Had been by rumor ma^ified), 
Till last a common longing fell 
On all alike this miracle 
Themselves to see. A girl's desire 
Is like a flame that leaps and bums; 

But ah I a fiercer, brighter fire. 
Is when a nun with longing yearns. 

To Nevers fly all hearts ; of nought 
But Ver-Vert can the convent think. 

Could he— ah ! could he here be brought ^ 
The Loife is swift ; ships do not sink. 
Oh ! bid him come, if but to show 
For one da^ what a bird can know. 

They write to Nevers ; then, how long 
Before an answer? Twelve whole days? 

So long? 80 far? Alas I 'tis wrong. 
We sleep no more ; pale every lace, 
And sister C^ile wastes apace. 



On board the bark that on the wave 

Bore Ver-Vert from his patrons' care 
Were three fair nvmphs, two soldiers brave, 

A nurse, a monk, a Gascon pair. 
Stninge company and sad, I ween. 

For Ver-Vert, best of pious birds. 
Innocent quite of what might mean 

Their strange garb and their strangei 
words. 
He listened, 'mazed at first The style 

Was new, and yet the words were old. 
It was not gospel, truly ; while 

The jokes they make, the tales they told, 
Were marked by absence of those sweet 

Ejaculations, vows and pravers. 
Which they would make and lie repeat. 

No Christian words are these he hears. 
The bold dra^;oons with barrack slang 

Confused his head and turned his brain ; 
To unknown deities they sang 

In quite an unaccustomed strain. 
The Gascons and the ladies three 
Conversed in language odd but free ; 
The bantmen all in chorus swore 
Oatlis never heard by him before. 
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And, Ki(\ and plnm, Ver-Vert wit Rtill 
In silence, though against his will. 

Bnt presently the bird they spy, 
And for their own diversion try 
To make him talk. The monk begins 
^Vith some light qnestionn on his sins; 
Ver-Vert looks up, and with a sigh, 
*'Ave ! my sister," makes reply : 
And as they roar with laughter long, 
Suspects, somehow, he's answered wrong. 
Proud was his spirit, until then 
Unchecked by scofl' of vulgar men ; 
And so he could not brook to see 
Uis words exposed to contumely. 
Alas! with patience^ Ver- Vert lost 

The first bloom of^ his innocence. 
That gone, how little did it cost 

To curse the nuns and their pretence 
To teach him French? well might they 

laugh, 
The nuns, he found, had left out half — 
The half, too, most for beauty made, 
The nervous tone, the delicate shade; 
To learn this half — the better lore — 
He s|)eaks but little, thinks the more. 

At first the parrot, so far wise, 
Perceives that all he learned before. 

The chants, the hymns, the languid sighs, 
And all the language of the nuns, 
Must be forgotten, and at once. 
In two short days the task was dene. 
And the Boldiere* wit 'gainst prayer of nun, 
So fresh, so bright, so pleasant seemed. 
That in less time than could be dreamed 
(Too soon youth lends itself to evil) 
He cursed and swore like any devil. 

By steps, the proverb says, we go 
From bad to worse, from sin to crime ; 

Ver-Vert reversed the nile, and so 
Served no novitiate's tedious time. 
Full-fledged professor of all sin. 
Whatever they said he marked within ; 
Ran their whole dictionary through. 
And all the wicked language knew; 
Till one dav, at an oath suppressed. 
He finishea it, with swelling breast. 
Loud was the praise, g^at the applause ; 

Poor Ver-Vert proudly lookea around, 
He, too, could speak by boatman's laws. 

He, too, this glorious half had found. 
Then to his genius giving play. 
He cursed and swore the livelong day. 
Fatal example this, how pride 
Young hearts from heaven may turn aside. 

. • • • • 

The boat arrives, and at the stage 
A sister waits, to take the cage. 
Since the first letter sent, she sits 
With eyes turned ever up the stream. 



And watching every sail that flits 

Across the wave, each, in her dream. 
The bark that brings the saint Ver-Vert. 

He knew — corrupted bird — aright, 
By that half-opened eye, that bare 

And scanty dress, those gloves so white^ 
The cross -*-by alF these tokens good — 
He knew, he knew the sisterhood. 
Seeing her tliere, he trembled first, 
And then in under.ones he cursed, 
For much he feared, and much he sighed. 

Thinking that all the blasphemies 
In which he took such joy and pride 

Would change again to litanies. 
And then he shrieked ; she seized the cage^ 
In vain he pecked in useless rage ; 

Bit the |xx)r sister here and tnere^ 
For still she bore him to his fate, 
Arrived within the convent gate. 

And told the advent of Ver-Vert 
The nimur ran. They ring the bellsy 
The sisters troop from choir and cells : 
" 'Tis he, my sister, come at last." 

They fly, they run, the old forget 
The burden of the winters past ; 

Some who were never known as yet 
To haste their steps, came running now 

All joyous, eager all, and bright, 

As happy as if Ver- Vert's sight 
Released them all from convent vow. 

They see at last, and cannot tire. 

That form so full of youth and fire: 

For Ver-Vert, though now steeped in haniif 

Had not, therefore, become less fair ; 

That wsirlike eye, that dandy air, 
Lent him at least a novel charm. 
Ah, heaven ! why on a traitor's face 
Waste all this beauty, all this grace? 

The sisters, charmed with such a bird, 
Press round him, chattering all at once, 
As is the way, I'm told, with nuns ; 

That even thunder fell unheard. 
He during all the clatter sat, 
Deigning no word, or this, or that. 
Only with strange libertine gaze, 

Rolling his eyes from nun to nun. 
First scandal. Not without amaze, 

The holy ladies saw how one 
So pious could so rudely stare. 
Then came the Prioress, and there 
First Questioned him. For answer all, 

Disdainfully spread his wings, 
Careless what horror might befall, 

And thus replied to these poor things, 
" Par le corblen I Lord I Lord, what fooUi 1 ** 
At this infringement of the rules 
Which mere politeness teaches, ** Fie^ 

My dearest brother," one began. 
In mocking tones he made reply, 
Till cold her very life-blood ran. 
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•Great Heaven I Is thiH a sorcerer? 

Is this the Haintly prayiiifi: bird 
The^ boast so much of at Neverx, 

Ver- Vert, of whom po much is heard ? 
Is this—" Here Ver- Vert, sad to say, 
Took up the tale in his new way. 
He imitated first the young, 
The novices with chattering tongue ; 
Their babble and their little ways, 
Their yawning fits at times of praise. 

Then turning to the ancient ones, 
Whose virtues brought respect to Nantes^ 
He mocked at large their nasal chants, 

Their coughs, their grumblings, and their 
groans. 
But worse to follow. Filled with rage^ 
He beat his wings and bit the cage, 
He thundered sacrilegious words 
Ne'er heard before from beak of birds ; 
All that heM learned on board the ship 
Headlong from that oomipted lip 
Fell mid the crowd — wonts strange to see 
(Mostly beginning with a d) 
Hovered about his impious beak — 
The young nuns thought him talking Greek, 
Till with an oath so full, so round. 

That even the voungest understood, 
He ended. At the frightful sound 

Multivious fled the sisterhood, 
All smitten with terrific panic. 
Ran pell mell from the imp Satanic; 
'Twas by a fall that Mother Ruth 
Then lost ber last remaining tooth. 



Ver- Vert, replaced his cage within. 

The nuns resolved without delay 
To purge the place of heinous sin 

And send the peccant bird away. 
Tiie pilgrim asks for nought beside, 

He is proscribed, pronounced accurst, 
Guilty pronounced of having tried 

The virtue of the nuns; called worst 
Of parrots. All in order due 

Attest the truth of this decree. 
Yet weep that one so fair to view 

So very black of heart should be. 
He goes, by the same sister borne. 

But now with feelings changed and sad. 
Ver^Vert, of all his honors shorn. 

Is yet resigned, and even glad. 
So is brought back to Nevers. Here, 

Alas I alas I new scandals come. 
Untaught by shame, untouched by fear, 

With wicked words he welcomes home. 
To these kind ladies manifests, 

Reading the dreadful letter through, 
With boatmen's oaths and soldiers' jest<«, 

Tliat all their sisters^ wrath was true. 
What steps to take ? Their cheeks are pale, 

Their senses overwhelmed with grie( 
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With mantles long, with double veil, 

In council high they seek relief. 
Nine ancient nuns the conclave make^ 

Nine centuries assembled seem — 
Here without hope for old love's sake. 

Far from the girls whose eyes would stream 
At thought of hurting him, the bird, 

Chained to his perch, is duly heard. 
No good he has to say. They vote. 

Two sibyls write the fatal word 
Of death ; and two, more kindly taught, 

Propose to send him back again 
To that profane stream whence he came. 

Brought by a Brahmin. These in vain-« 
The rest resolve, in common sense, 
Two months of total abstinence. 
Three of retreat, of silence four— 
Ghirden and biscuits, board and bed, 
And play — shall be prohibited. 
Nor this the whole ; in all the space 
Forbidden to see a pretty face. 
A jailer harsh, a guardian grim. 
With greatest care they chose for him, 
The oldest, ugliest, sourest nun. 
An ape in veils, a skeleton, 
Bent double with her eighty years-* 
Would move the hardest sinner's tears. 



So passed Ver- Vert his term ; in spite 

Of all his jailer's jealous care. 
The sisters gave him some delight. 

And now and then improved nin fare. 
But chained and caged, in dungeon fast. 
Bitter the sweetest almonds taste. 
Taught by his sufferings to be wise, 
Touched, may be, by their tearful eyes, 
The contrite parrot tries to turn 

Repentant thoughts from things of ill , 
Gives all his mind again to learn, 

Recovers soon his ancient skill, 
And shows as pious as a dean. 

Sure the conversion is not feigned, 
The ancient conclave meet again. 

And to his prison put an end. 
Oh I happy day when Ver- Vert, free^ 
Returns the sisters' pet to be. 
A real Ate, a day oi joy. 
With no vexation, no annoy. 
Each moment given up to mirth. 

And all by love together bound. 
But ah t the' fleeting joy of earth. 

Unstable, untmstworthy found. 
The songs, and chants, and joyful hours. 
The dormitory wreathed with flowers, 
Full libertv, a tumult sweet, 

And nothing, nothing that could tell 
Of sorrow hiding 'neath their feet, 

Of death advancing to their cell. 
Passing too auick from diet rude. 
From plain dry bread to richer food, 
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With ragar tempted, crammed with BweetK, 
Tern ptea with almondB and Ruch meats, 
Poor Ver-Vert feels his roses change 
Into the cypress dark and stranee. 
He droops, he Kinks. In yain tnej tiy 

B^ every art to stave off fate. 
Their very love makes Ver^Vert worse, 

Their cares his death accelerate^ 
Victim of love, of love he tires. 
And with a few last words expires. 
These last words, very hard to hear, 
Vain consolation, pious were. 



THE TOWN DRUMMER 

For many a year one Robin Boss had 
been town dmmmer ; — ^he was a relic of 
some American war fencibles, and was. to 
saj the Grod's truth of him, a divor bdaie, 
with no manner of conduct, saving a very 
earnest endeavor to fill him sell fou as 
often as he could get the means ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that his face was 
as plooky as a curran bun, and his nose as 
red as a partan's tae. 

One aflemoon there was a need to send 
out a proclamation to abolish a practice 
that was growing a custom in some of the 
by-parts of the town — of keeping swine at 
large — ordering tbein to be confined in 
proper styes, and other suitable places. 
As on all occasions when the matter to 
be proclaimed was from the magistrates, 
Rooin, on this^ was attended by the town 
officers in their Sunday garbs, and with 
their halberts in their hand; but the 
abominable and irreverent creature was 
so drunk that he wamblet to and fro over 
the drum, as if there had not been a bane 
in his body. He was seemingly as soople 
and as senseless as a bolster. Stilly as 
this was no new thing with him, it mi^ht 
have passed; for James Hound, the senior 
officer, was in the practice, wnen Robin 
was in that state, of reading the procla- 
mation himself On this occasion, how- 
ever, James happened to be absent on 
some hue-and-cry quest, and another of 
the officers (I forget which) was appointed 
to perform for him. Robin, accustomed 
to James, no sooner heard the other man 
begin to read, than he began to curse and 
swear^ at him as an incapable nincompoop 
— an impertinent term that he was much 
addicted to. The grammar-school was at 
the time skayling, and the boys, seeing 
the stramash, gathered round the officer. 
and, yelling and shouting, encouraged 



Robin more and more into rebellion, till 
at last thev worked up his corruption to 
such a pitcn that he took the drum from 
about nis neck and made it fly Uke a 
bombshell at the officer^s head. 

The officers behaved very well, for they 
dragged Robin by the lug and the horn 
to tbe tolbooth, and then came with their 
complaint to me. Seeing how the au- 
thorities had been set at nought, and the 
necessity there was of making an exam- 
ple, ^ I forthwith ordered Ilobin to be 
casniered ^m the service of the town, 
and, as so important a concern as a proc- 
lamation ought not to be delayed, I like- 
wise, upon the spot, ordered the officers 
to take a lad that had been also a drum- 
mer in a marching regiment, and go with 
him to make the proclamation. 

Nothing could be done in a more ear- 
nest and zealous public spirit than this was 
done by me. ^ But habit had begot in the 
town a partiality for the drunken ne'er- 
do-weel Kobin, and this just act of mine 
was immediately condemned as a daring 
stretch of arbitrary power ; and the con- 
sequence was, that when the council met 
next day, some sharp words flew among 
us, as to my usurping an undue authority, 
and the thank I got for my pains was the 
mortification to see the worthless bodie 
restored to fiill power and dignity with no 
other reward than an admonition to be- 
have better for the fiiture. Now, I leave 
it to the unbiased judgment of posterity 
to determine if any public man could be 
more ungraciously^ treated by his colleagues 
than I was on this occasion. 

John Galt. 

"Old Trotter" is an eccentric genius, 
who drove the first stage out to Fort 
Keamejr westward. The following is re- 
lated of him : '* One day he stopped a 
man on the road who drove a miserable 
team of sick and aged little mules, with 
the ejaculation, ^Look a here, pilgrim, 
I know a man that would give eight 
hundred dollars if he could see them 
mules.' *Why,' exclaimed the man, 
startled by such an unexpected prospect 
of luck, *yeou daon't say so. Who is 
he?' * He's a blind man,' said Trotter, 
*glang."' 

Brandy-anb-Water.— Of this mix- 
ture, Charles Lamb said it spoiled two 
good things. 
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THE GOOD-HUMORED CLUB. 

A man who has it in his power to 
choose his own company, would certainly 
be much to blame, should he not, to the 
best of his judgment, take such as are of 
a temper most suitable to his own ; and 
where that choice is wanting, or where a 
man is mistaken in his choice, and yet 
under a necessity of continuing in the 
same company, it will certainly be his in- 
terest to carry himself as easily as pos- 
sible. 

In this I am sensible I do but repeat 
what has been said a thousand times, at 
which, however, I think nobody has any 
title to take exception but they who never 
failed to put this in practice. Not to use 
any longer preface, this being the season 
of the vear in which great numbers of all 
sorts of people retire from this place of 
business ana pleasure to country solitude, 
I think it not improper to advise them 
to take with them as great a stock of 
good-humor as they can * for, though a 
country life is described as the most 
pleasant of all others, and though it may 
in truth be so, yet it is so only to those 
who know how to enjoy leisure and retire- 
ment. 

As for those who cannot live without 
the constant helps of business or com- 
pany, let them consider that in the 
country there is no Exchange, there are 
no playhouses, no variety of coffee- 
houses, nor many of those other amuse- 
ments which serve here as so many 
reliefe from the repeated occurrences in 
their own families j but that there the 
greatest part of their time must be spent 
within tnemselves, and. consequently, it 
behoves them to consider how agreeable 
it will be to them before they leave this 
dear town. 

I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were 
very well entertained last year with the 
advices you gave us from Sir Roger's 
countrj'-seat ; which I the rather mention 
because it is almost impossible not to live 
pleasantly where the master of a family 
18 such a one as you there describe your 
friend, who cannot therefore (I mean as 
to his domestic character) be too often 
recommended to the imitation of others. 
Howan^iable is that affabilitv and benevo- 
lence with which he treats nis neighbors, 
and every one, even the meanest of his 
own family! and yet how seldom imi- 



tated ! Instead of which we commonly 
meet with ill-natured expostulations, 

noise, and chidings And this I 

hinteiL because the humor and disposi- 
tion of the head is what chiefly influences 
all the other parts of a family. 

An agreement and kind porrespondenoe 
between friends and acquaintance is the 
greatest pleasure of life. This is an un- 
doubted truth: and yet any man who 
judges ^m tne practice of the world 
will be almost persuaded to believe the 
contrary ; for how can we suppose people 
should be so industrious to make them- 
selves uneasy? What can engage them 
to entertain and foment jealousies of one 
another upon every the least occasion ? 
Yet so it is, there are people who (as it 
should seem) delight in oeing troublesome 
and vexatious, who (as Tully speaks) mvrd 
sunt alacrUate ad litiganaum^ '^have a 
certain cheerfulness in wrangling." And 
thus it happens that there are very few 
families in which there are not feuds and 
animosities, though it is everyone's inter- 
est, there more particularly, to avoid 
them, because there (as I would willingly 
hope) no one gives another uneasiness 
without feeling some share of it But I 
am gone beyond what I desired, and 
had almost forgot what I chiefly pro- 

Eosed ; which was barely to tell you now 
ardly we, who pass most of our time in 
town, dispense with a long vacation in the 
country; how uneasy we grow to our- 
selves, and to one another, wnen our con- 
versation is confined ; insomuch that, by 
Michaelmas, it is odds but we come to 
downright squabbling, .and make as free 
with one another to our faces as we do 
with the rest of the world behind their 
backs. After I have told you this, I am 
to desire that you would now and then 
give us a lesson on good-humor, a family- 
piece, which, since we are all very fond 
of you, I hope may have some influence 
upon us. ^ 

After these plain observations, give me 
leave to give you a hint of what a set of 
company of my acquaintance, who are 
now gone into the country and have the 
use of an absent nobleman's seat, have 
settled among themselves to avoid the 
inconveniences above mentioned. They 
are a collection of ten or twelve, of the 
same good inclination towards eacn other, 
but of very different talents and inclina- 
tions ; from hence they hope that tha 
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yarjety of their tempers will only create 
yariet^ of pleasures. But as there aJways 
will aidse, among the same people, either 
for want of diversity of objectSj or the 
like causes, a certain satiety, which may 
grow into ill-humor or discontent, there is 
a large wing . of the house which they 
design to employ in the nature of an in- 
firmary, whoever says a peevish thing, 
or acts anything which hetrays a sourness 
or indisposition to company, is immedi- 
ately^ to he conveyed to his chambers in 
the infirmar]^ : from whence he is not to 
be reUeved till, by his manner of submis- 
sion and the sentiments expressed in his 
petition for that purpose, ne appears to 
the minority of the company to be again 
fit for society. You are to understand 
that all ill-natured words or uneasy ges- 
tures are sufficient cause for banishment ; 
speaking impatiently to servants, making 
a man repeat what he says, or anything 
that betra3rs inattention or dishumor, are 
also criminal without reprieve. But it is 
provided that, whoever observes the ill- 
natured fit coming upon himself, and 
voluntarily retires, shall be received at 
his return irom the infirmary with the 
highest marks of esteem. By these and 
other wholesome methods it is expected 
that, if they cannot cure one another, yet 
at least they have taken care that the ill- 
humor of one shall not be troublesome to 
the rest of the company. There are 
many other rules whicn the society have 
established for the preservation ot their 
ease and tranquillity, the effects of which, 
with the incidents that arise among them, 
shall be communicated to you from time 
to time for the public good. ^ 

[A further account of the infirmary, ex- 
tracted from a second letter to the Spec- 
tator^ here follows.] 

On Monday the assembly was in very 
good-humor, having received some re- 
cruits of French claret that morning : 
when, unluckily, towards the middle of 
the dinner, one of the company swore at 
his servant in a very rougn manner for 
having put too much water in his wine. 
Upon which the president of the day, 
who is always the mouth of the company, 
after having convinced him of the im- 
pertinence of his passion, and the insult 
It had made upon the company, ordered 
his man to take him from the table, and 
convey him to the infirmary. There was 
. but one more sent away that day ; this 



was a gentleman, who is reckoned by 
some persons one of the greatest wits, and 
bv others one of the greatest boobies 
about town. This vou will say is a strange 
character: but what makes it stranger 
yet, it is a very true one, for he is per- 
petually the reverse of himself, being al- 
ways merry or dull to excess. We brought 
him hither to divert us, which he did very 
well upon the road, having lavished away 
as much wit and laughter upon the hack- 
ney-coachman as might have served him 
during his whole stay here, had it been 
duly managed. He had been lumpish for 
two or three days, but was so far connived 
at, in hopes of recovery, that we des- 
patched one of the briskest fellows among 
the brotherhood into the infirmary for 
having told him at table he was not merry. 
But our president observing that he in- 
dulged himself in this long fit of stupidity, 
ana construing it as a contempt of the 
college, ordered him to retire into the 
place prepared for such companions. He 
was no sooner got into it, but his wit and 
mirth returned upon him in so violent a 
manner, that he shook the whole infirm * 
ary with the noise of it, and had so good 
an effect upon the rest of the patients, 
that he brought them all out to dinner 
with him the next day. 

On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, 
but one of the company complained that 
his head ached ; upon which another 
asked him, in an insolent manner, what 
he did there then ? This insensibly grew 
into some warm words ; so that the presi- 
dent, in order to keep the peace, gave 
directions to take them both irom the 
table, and lodge them in the infirmary. 
Not long after, another of the company 
tellisff us he knew, by a pain in his shoul- 
der, that we should have some rain, the 
president ordered him to be removed, and 
placed as a weather-glass in the apartment 
above mentioned. 

On Wednesday, a gentleman having re- 
ceived a letter written in a woman^s hand, 
and changing color twice or thrice as he 
read it, desired leave to retire into the in- 
firmary. The president consented, but 
denied him the usie of pen, ink, and paper, 
till such time as he nad slept upon it. 
One of the company being seated at the 
lower end of the table, and discovering 
his secret discontent, by finding fault with 
every dish that was served up, and re- 
fusing to laugh at anything that was said, 
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the president told him, that he found he 
was in an uneasy seat, and desired him to 
accommodate himself better in the infirm- 
ary. After dinner, a verv honest ^ fellow 
chancing to let a pun fall from him, his 
neighbor cried out, " To the infirmarv ; " 
at the same time pretending to be sick at 
it, as having the same natural antipathy 
to a pun which some have to a cat This 
produced a long debate. Upon the whole, 
the punster was acquitted, and his neigh- 
bor sent off. 

On Thursday there was but one delin- 
quent. This was a gentleman of strong 
voice, but weak understanding. He haa 
unluckily engaged himself in dispute with 
a man of excellent sense, but of a modest 
elocution. The man of heat replied to 
every answer of his antagonist with a 
louder note than ordinary, and only raised 
his voice when he should have enforced 
his argument Finding himself driven to 
an aljsurdity, he still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and conRised manner, and con- 
cluded with a loud thump upon the table. 
The president immediately ordered him to 
be carried off, and dieted with water-gruel, 
till he should be sufficiently weakened for 
conversation. 

On Friday there passed very little re- 
markable, saving only that several peti- 
tions were read of the persons in custody, 
desiring to be released from their confine- 
ment, and vouching for one another's 
good behavior for the future. 

On Saturday we received many excuses 
fp)m persons who had found themselves 
in an unsociable temper, and had volun- 
tarily shut themselves up. The infirmary 
w:is, indeed, never so mil as on this day, 
W)iich I was at some loss to account for, 
tiii, upon my going abroad, I observed 
that it was an easterly wind. The retire- 
ment of most of my^ friends has given me 
opportunity and leisure of writing you 
this letter, which I must not conclude 
without assuring you, that all the mem- 
bers of our ooUege, as well those who 
are under confinement as those who are 
at liberty, are your very humble servants. 

8n BiCHAAD Stbsls, 1671-1729. 



One of D*Israeli's adqiirers said to 
John Bright : '* You ought to give him 
credit He is a self-made man. ' * " Yes, * ' 
replied Bright, '' and hecuiores Jm maker, ' ' 



THE FABLIAU. 

[BuTUSur TBK TbouvArk wm born earlj In th« 
thirteentli oentnry of humble parentage, as his name 
denotes, lie was a quick, sharp lad, and, endowed with 
a manrellousljr sweet Toice, was taken into the servlca 
of the Church of some Gompagne town. Here he re- 
oelTed from tlie monks the rudiments of learning ; he 
was afterwardi sent to the University of Paris. Great 
Oaster, first Uaster of Arts, according to Rabelais, de- 
creed that he should be a minstrel. So he copied out 
his own Tones, made up the budget which was to form 
his " entertainment," tied up his personal belonging^ 
which made but a small parcel, and wltli his lute in his 
hand, started on the tramp. 

Rutebeuf was the principal author of the ci'lebrat«d 
FabUoMZ^ at least the author of their existence In 
rhyme. We extract firum Walter Besant's French 
Ummoridi, 

The principal function of the minstrel 
was to put into a poetical form all the 
stories which he could collect together, 
and to tell over again those which others 
had collected. The fabliau is, above all, 
the true nlaoe to look for medisdval fun. 
satire, or numor, as well as for mediaeval 
manners and customs. The /a&Ztaii was 
essentially the amusement oi the winter 
evenings; happj he who could write a 
new one or furbish up an old one. 

Here the cur^ and the fnar came to 
well-merited ^ef ; here the jealous hus- 
band is outwitted ; here la Jfemme — the 
life and soul of the stories — ^is alternate- 
ly glorified and disgraced — ofUimes the 
latter: — 

• 

Feme e^t de trop foible nature, 
De noient rit, de noient plenre. 
Feme aime et het en trop pel aeure. 

Here is the story of the "M^decin 
malgr^ .^^»" ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Griselda — 
***Gri8elidis** — ^the type of patient con- 
iugal virtue; and here the real popular 
Delief about religion. An example of the 
last is the fabliau of the ** Villain who 
gained Paradise by pleading. ' '* 

The poor rustic dies ; he is so humble 
that no one, neither angel nor devil, cares 
to have anything to do with his soul. He 
wanders alone and unmolested, till he finds 
himself at the gates of heaven. 

I tell a tale that onoe I read ; 
'Tifl of a villain, long itince dead, 
And of his soul. He paaaed away 
One Friday at the clora of day. 
When it behoved the man to die^ 
Angel or devil, none was by ; 
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And so the soul, from body reft, 
Stood waiting there, unheeded, left. 
None came to claim it ; ail in awe. 
Yet half-rejoiced, the poor soul saw 
No devil instant flames command, 
No angel's smilinp^ face at hand. 
Then looking curious here and there, 
Perceived a distant portal, where 
Saint MichaePs self was leading straight 
A happy soul through heaven's gate. 
The villain followed, till at last 
To Paradise itself he passed. 
Saint Peter, heaven's porter, who * 
Had opened gates to let them through, 
The soul received bv Michael brought. 
And then his eyes the villain caught. 
" Who art thou?" asked he, when he saw 
The soul come in against the law. 
" Here is there entrance none, except 
For those by judgment strict elect. 
Besides, in truth, bv Saint Gillain, 
We want not here base-bom villain." 
To whom the villain made reply, 
" No worse tlian you, fair saint, am I ; 
Harder are you than any stone ; 
Small honor have the churches won 
From vour apoetleship. 'Twas you 
Who aid denv your Saviour true." 
Ashamed and angrv, Peter stayed. 
And called Saint Thomas to his aid. 
Said Thomas, " Leave the case to me, 
Not long in heaven his soul shall be.'' 
Then to the villain goes, and, **Say 
By what authority you stay, 
False villain, where no soul may come 
Without escort? This is no home 
For such aa you. From Paradise 
Begone at once.'' 

The villain cries, 
''Ah I Thomas, Thomas, is it well 
For thee such measure rude to tell ? 
Art thou not he who, doubting still, 
Wouldat not confess thy Lord until. 
False and of little faith, I ween, 
His very wounds thine eyes had seen?'' 
Saint Thomas, grieved, with answer none. 
Bent low his head, and next is gone 
Straight to Saint Paul. " Now, by my head," 
Cried Paul, '' this villain shall be sped. 
Villain," said he, "you enter here. 
Regardless of all right, all fear ; 
Know, villain base, of low degree, 
That Paradise is not for thee : 
Therefore begone." 

" What I " cried tjie soul, 
" Do I behold the Apostle Paul ? 
Paul, he who, cruel beyond compare, 
Stoned Stephen, first of martyrs fair ? 
Full well I know thy life of old. 
How many a man, l>etray'd and sold, 



Was put to death b^ thee and thine^ 
Apostle fair and saint divine. 
Qa I have I not thy exploita heard ?" 
Saint Paul, abashea, with never a word 
In answer, with confusion burned, 
And to the other two returned. 

It will easily be guessed that it Is well 
not to translate any fiirther. The villain 
is allowed to remain in heaven. 

This boldness in dealing with subjects 
of the deepest reverence is entirely char- 
acteristic of the fabliau. It is due partly 
to their mock religious ceremonies, and 
partlv to the intense hatred of the monks 
which overran all France in the three 
centuries immediately preceding the Ref- 
ormation. Thus, we have the lover's 
Paternoster, where every clause is a peg 
for amatory sentiments ; the Credo of the 
Ribaut : — 

Ciediy—l believe in dice ; 
Without a penny for the price 
Full often have they got me meat, 
Good wine to drink, and friends to treat ; 
And sometimes, too, when luck went worse. 
They've stripped me clean of robe and purse. 

And so on. There is the Credo of the 
usurer. He is dying, and makes his last 
confession : — 

Credo — this my faith receive : 

In my coflers I believe. 

In Deum — what shall I do ? 

My wife is such a thriftless shrew. 

Falrem — if I leave her these. 

And get well of my disease. 

Half at least she'd waste and spend. 

Omnvjpoteniem — ah t my friend, 

I remember how, one day. 

Five whole livres she threw away ; 

And a hundred sous and more — 

OreaJtorem — ^gone before. 

There are knightly stories, and tricks 
of villains. There is the story of Nar- 
cissus, of Graeleut, of Aucassin and Nico- 
lette, the prettiest of prettv stories ; the 
lav of Aristotle, and a tnousand tales 
which may be read still with pleasure. 
Grave faults there are, of course, and a 
selection must be made.^ 

The fahliau^ eveiything by turns, was 




that the church, taking alarm at the 
great influence which the ^iAnoslfabUaux 
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had obtained, devised the plan of teaching 
sound doctrines by the same means. In 
these was inculcated the worship of the 
Virgin, of different saints, the duty and 
rewards of keeping up the church, of pay- 
ing dues, attending services, and the like. 
And then people oegan to yawn, and so 
the fabliau went into disrepute. But that 
was long after Rutebeuf wrote the follow- 
ing, which is the story of the "Ass's Last 
Will and Testament," with which we will 
finish this extract : 

A priest there wob in times of old, 
Fond of his church, but fonder of gold, 
Who spent his days and all his thought 
In getting what he preached was nought 
His chests were full of robes and 8tu£^ 
Corn filled his gamers to the roof, 
Stored up against the fair-times gay, 
FVom Samt lUmy to Easter Day. 
An ass he had within his stable, 
A beast most sound and valuable. 
For twenty years he lent his strength 
For the priest his master, till at length, 
Woni out with work and age, he died. 
The priest, who loved him, wept and cried ; 
And, for his service long and hard. 
Buried him in his own churchyard. 

Now turn we to another thing ; 
'Tis of a bishop that I sing. 
No greedy miser he, I ween ; 
Prelate so generous ne*er was seen. 
Full well he loved in company 
Of all good Christians still to be; 
When he was well, his pleasure still, 
His medicine best when he was ill. 

Always his hall was full, and there 
His guests had ever best of fare. 
Whatever the bishop lack'd or lost 
Was bought at once despite the cost; 
And so, in spite of rent and score, 
The bishop's debts grew more and morOi 
For true it is — this ne'er forget— 
Who spends too much gets into debt. 
One day his friends all with him sat, 
The bishop talking this and that, 
Till the discourse on rich clerks ran, 
Of greedy priests, and how their plan 
Was all good bishops still to grieve, 
And of their dues their lords deceive. 
And then the priest of whom I've told 
Was mention'a ; how he loved his gold. 
And because men do often use 
More freedom than the truth would choose. 
They gave him wealth, and wealth so much, 
As those like him could scarcely touch. 
^ And then beside, a thing he's done. 
By which great'profit might be won. 



Could it be only spoken here." 
Quoth the bishop, ^* Tell it without fear." 
" He's worse, my lord, than Bedouin, 
Because his own dead ass, B<ildwin, 
He buried in the sacred ground." 
" If this is trutli, as shall he found," 
The bishop cried, " a forfeit high 
Will on his worldly riches lie. 
Summon this wicked priest to me; 
I will myself in this case be 
The judge. If Robert's word be true^ 
Mine are the fine and forfeit too.*' 

The priest comes when summoned. 

" Disloyal I God's enemy and mine. 

Prepare to pav a heavy fine. 

Thy ass thou Duriest in the place 

Sacred by church. Now, by God's grace^ 

I never heard of crime more great 

Whatl Christian men with asses wait? 

Now, if this thine be proven, know 

Surely to prison thou wilt go." 

"Sir," said the piiest, "thy patience grant; 

^A short delay is all I want. 

Not that I fear to answer now — 

But give me what the laws allow." 

And so the bishop leaves the priest. 

Who does not feel as if at feast. 

But still, because one friend remains, 

He trembles not at prison pains. 

His purse it is which never fails 

For tax or forfeit, fine or vails. 

The term arrived, the priest appeared, 
And met the bishop, nothing feared ; 
For 'neath his girdle safe there hung 
A leathern purse, well stocked and strung 
With twenty pieces fresh and bright, 
Good money all. none clipped or light. 
"Priest," said the bishop, "if thou have 
Answer to give to charge so grave, 
'Tis now the time." 

" Sir, grant me leave 
My answer secretly to give. 
Let me confess to you alone. 
And, if needs be, my sins atone." 
The bishop bent his head to hear, 
The priest he whispered in his ear : 
" Sir, spare a tedious tale to tell — 
My poor ass served me Ions and well. 
For twenty years my faithml slave, 
Each year his work a savine garve 
Of twenty sous — ^so that in all 
To twenty livres the sum will fall. 
And, for the safetv of his soul. 
To you, my lord, he left the whole." 
" 'Twas rightly done," the bishop said. 
And gravely shook his godly head : 
" And, that his soul to heaven may go^ 
My absolution I bestow." 
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Kow have von heard a truthful lav, 
How wiiii rich prients the binhuptt plav, 
A.nd Rutebeuf the moral draws 
That, flpite of kiiign* and biBhops' law^ 
No evil tlmefl hath he to dread 
Who still has silver at hin need. 



THE "PRAISE OF FOLLY." 

[DEiiDXBiui Erauus, the celebrated Dutch icholAr, 
wie bom at Botterdam, October 28, 1466. He early 
diftinguiihed hlmaelf aa a claodcal scholar, and for a 
time wai pn>feaK>r of Greek at Ckunbridge UoiTenl^, 
England. His inimenae erudition and llvelj wit gare 
him groat Influence as a writer. He is regarded as the 
leading man of letters of his age. Uis AuMe of Ibt^f, 
a broad satire, had a grent circulation, as had also his 
OoOoqwIin. He produced the first edition of the Greek 
Testament erer printed, and also a corrected Latin 
▼enion. He died July 18, 1636. The iVotM of FoUn 
Is introduced by a dedicatoiy epistle to Sir Thomas 
Kore, fh>m which we quote.] 

But those who are offended at the light- 
ness and pedantry of this subject, I would' 
have them consider that I do not set my- 
self for the first example of this kind, but 
I hat the same has been oft done by many 
considerable authors. For thus, several 
nges since, Homer wrote of no more 
^veighty a subject than of a war between 
1 he fro^ and mice ; Virgil of a gnat and 
a pudding cake ; and Ovid ot a nut. 
Polycrates commended the cruelty of 6u- 
sins ; and I^ocrates, that corrects him for 
this, did as much for the injustice of 
Glaucus. Favorinus extolled Thersites, 
and wrote in praise of a quartane ague. 
Synesius pleaded in behalt of baldness ; 
and Lucian defended a sipping fly. Seneca 
drollingly related the deifying of Claudius: 
Plutaron the dialogue betwixt Gryllus and 
Ulysses; Lucian and Apuleius the story 
of an ass ; and somebody else records the 
last will of a hog, of which St. Hierom 
makes mention. ^ So that, if they please, 
let themselves think the worst of me, and 
fancy to themselves that I was, all this 
while, a playing at push-pin, or riding 
astride on a hobby-horse. For how un- 
just is it, if when we allow different re- 
creations to each particular course of life, 
we afford no diversion to studies ; espec- 
ially when trifles may be a whet to more 
serious thoughts, and comical matters ma^ 
be so treated of, as that a reader of ordi- 
nary sense may possibly thence reap more 
advantage than from some more big and 
stately argument . . As to what re- 
lates to myself, I must be forced to submit 
to the judgment of others, yet, except 1 1 



am too partial to be judge in my own 
case, I am apt to believe I have praised 
Folly in such a manner as not to have de- 
served the name of fool for my pains. 

Erom the discourse in J h v i m of IbOff we extract the 
wing:] 

It is one farther veiy commendable prop- 
erty of fools, that they alwa3rs speak the 
truth, than which there is nothing more 
noble and heroical For so, though Plato 
relates it as a sentence of Alcibiaaes, that 
in the sea of drunkenness truth swims up- 
permost, and so wine is the only teller of 
truth, yet this character may more justly 
be assumed by me, as I can make good 
^m the authority of Euripides, who lays 
down this as an axiom, Children and 
fools always speak the truth. ' ' Whatever 
the fool has in his heart, he betravs in his 
face ; or what is more notiiying, discovers 
it by his words ; while the wise man, 
as Euripides observes, carries a double 
tongue; the one to speak what may be 
said, the other what ought to be ; the one 
what truth, the other what time requires ; 
whereby he can in a trice so alter his 
judgment, as to prove that to be now 
whit«, which he nad just swore to be 
black; like the satyr at his porridge, 
blowing hot and cold at the same breath ; 
in his lips professing one thing, when in 
his heart he means another. 

Furthermore, princes in their greatest 
splendor seem upon this account unhappy, 
in that they miss the advantage of being 
told the tnith, and are shammed off by a 
parcel of insinuating courtiers, that acquit 
themselves as flatterers more than as 
friends. But some will perchance object 
that princes do not love to hear the truth, 
and therefore wise men must be verv cau- 
tious how they behave themselves before 
them, lest they should take too great a lib- 
erty in speaking what is true, rather than 
what is acceptable. This must be confess- 
ed, truth indeed is seldom palatable to the 
ears of kings, vet fools have so great a 
privilege as to nave free leave, not only 
to speaik bare truths, but the most bitter 
ones too ; so as the same reproof which, 
had it come flrom the^ mouth of a wise 
man would have cost him his head, being 
blurted out bv a fool, is not onlv par- 
doned, but well taken, and rewarded. For 
truth has naturally a mixture of pleasure, 
if it cany with it nothing of offence to 
the person whom it is applied to; and 
the nappy knack of ordering it so, is 
bestowed only on fools. . . . 
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THE BELLE'S STRATAGEM. 

[Th§ BelWM Btntagem wai written by Mra. Hannah 
Ctiwlej, wai lint played In London abunt 1773, and has 
retained its faror with the Engliah-epeaking public 
ever since: the plot it simple. The heroine, Letitia 
Hardj, the daughter of a wealthy English country 
gentleman, is betrothed to Dorlcourt, whom she has 
never seen ; but on the first meeting (he not knowing 
who she is) she discerns that her bashfiil modesty had 
not made the impression tliat she desired ; site rasolTes 
to adopt the stratagem of pretending to be a Aoycten in 
her proper self, and contrives, in disguisn at a masquer- 
ade, to make a conquest of his heart as some one ehn, 
and, finally, discloses at tlie proper time her stratagem 
and explains her reasons.] 

The following scene is extracted from 
Act IIX, Scene L 

Enter Mas. Rackett and Letitia. 

Mrs. R Come, prepare, prepare— your 
lover is coming. 

Let. My lover I confess now that my 
absence at dinner was a severe mortifica- 
tion to him. 

Mrs. R. I can't absolutely swear it 
spoiled his appetite ; he ate as if he was 
hungry, and drank his wine as though he 
liked It 

Let. What was the apology? 

Mrs. R. That you were ill; but I gave 
him a hint that your extreme bashfuiness 
could not support his eye. 

Let. If I comprehend him, awkward- 
ness and bashfuiness are the last faults he 
' can pardon in a woman ; so expect to see 
me transformed into the veriest maukin. 

Mrs. R. You persevere, then ? 

Let. Certainly. I know the design is 
a rash one, and the event important ; it 
either makes Doricourt mine by all the 
tonderest ties of pa.ssion, or deprives me 
of him forever ; and never to be his wife 
will afflict me less than to be his wife and 
not be beloved. 

Mrs. R. So you won't trust to the 
good old maxim, ^^ Marry first, and love 
will follow?" 

Lef. As readily as I would venture my 
last guinea that good fortune might follow. 
The woman that has not touched the heart 
of a man before he leads her to the altar 
has scarcely a chance to chann it when 
possession and security turn their power- 
mi arms ateinst her. 

Doric. (iriV Aotif). Upstairs, hey ? 

Let. But here he comes. I'll disap- 
pear for a moment Don't spare me. 

(iiaY.) 



Enter Doricourt, not 8eemg Mrs. 
Rackett. 

Doric." So ! (LooJdng at a picture.) 
This is my mistr^. I presume. Ma foil 
the painter has hit ner off. The downcajst 
eye-^the blushing cheek — ^timid — appre- 
hensive — ^bashful A tear and a prayer- 
book would have made her La Bella 
Magdalena : 

Give me a woman in whofte touching mien 
A mind, a mul, a poIiRhcd art is seen ; 
WJiose motion speaks, whose poignant air 

can move ; 
SacJi are the darts to wound with endless love. 

Mrs. R. Is that an impromptu? (Ihuch- 
inghim on the shoulder toith lurfan.) 

Doric, (startina), Madame \--{,Ajftde.) 
Finely caught ! Not absolutely — ^it struck 
me, during the dessert, as a motto for 
your picture. 

Mrs. R. Gallantly turned I I perceive, 
however, Miss Hardy's charms have made 
no violent impression on you. And who 
can wonder ? — the poor girl's defects are 
so obvious. 

Doric. Defects! 

Mrs. R. Merely those of education. 
Her father's indulgence ruined her. 
Mauvatse^ honfe-— conceit and ignorance 
all unite in the lady you are to marry. 

Doric. Marry I I marry such a woman I 
Your picture, I hope, is overcharged. I 
marry mautxiiae honte — pertness and 
ignorance ! 

Mrs. R. Thank your stars that ugli- 
ness and ill-temper are not added to the 
list. You must think her handsome. 

Doric. Half her personal beauty would 
content me : but could the Medicean Venus 
be animated for me, and endowed with a 
vulgar soul, I should become the statue 
ana my heart transformed to marble. 

Mrs. R. Bless us ! We are in a hope- 
fiil way, then I 

Doric. There must be some envy in 
this. {Aitide,) I see she is a coquette. Ha, 
ha, ha I and you imagine I am persuaded 
of the truth of your character ! ha, ha, 
ha ! Miss Hardy, I have been assured, 
madame, is elegant and accomplished — 
but one must allow for a lady's painting. 
{Bovo9.) 

Mrs. R. (asUlej. I'll be even with him 
for that Ha, ha, ha I and so you have 
found me out ? Well, I protest, I meant 
no harm ; 'twas only to increase the edat 
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of her appearance that I threw a veil over 
her charms. Here comes the lad}"; her 
elegance and accomplishments will an- 
nounce themselves. 

EnJUr Letitia, rumwng. 

Let. La, cousin, do you know that our 

John-^ dear heart! I didn't see 

you, sir. {Hanging down her head and 
dropping behind Mrs. Racketp.) 

Mrs. R. Fie, Letitia — Mr. Doricourt 
thinks you a woman of elegant manners. 
Stand forward and confirm nis opinion. 

Let. No, no ; keep hefcHre me. He's 
my sweetheart, and 'tis impudent to look 
one's sweetheart in the face, you know. 

Mrs. K. You'll allow in future for a 
lady's painting, sir — ^ha, ha, ha ! 

Doric. I am astonished. 

Let. Well, hang it, I'll take heart 
Why. he is but a man, you know, cousin 
— ana I'll let him see I wasn't bom in a 
wood to be scared by an owl. {Ilalf ad- 
vances and looks at him, through her 
fingers.) He, he, he ! You have been a 
great traveller, sir, I hear. I wish you'd 
tell us about the fine sights you saw when 
you went over sea. 1 have read in a 
book that there are some other countries, 
where the men and women are all horsesi 
Did you see any of them ? 

Mrs. R. Mr. Doricourt is^ not pre- 
pared, my dear, for these inquiries — ^he is 
reflecting on the importance of the ques- 
tion, ana will answer you — ^when he can. 

Let. When he can I Why he's as 
slow in speech as Aunt Margery when 
she's reading Thomas Aqumas — and 
stands g&ping like mumchance. 

Mrs. K. Have a little discretion. 

Let. Hold your tongue ! Sure I mav 
say what I please before I am married, 
if I can't afterwards. D'ye think a body 
does not know how to talk to a sweet- 
heart ? He is not the first I have had. 

Doric. Indeed! 

Let. 0, lud, he speaks ! Why, if you 
must know, there was the curate at home. 
When papa was a hunting, he used to 
come a suitoring and make speeches to 
me out of books. Nobody knows what a 
mort of fine thin^ he used to say to me 
— andcaHmeVenis, and Jubah, andDinah. 

Doric. And pray, fair lady, how did 
you answer him r 

Let. Why, I used to say, '' Look you, 
Mr. Curate, don't think to come over me 
with your fliiu-flams, for a better man 



than ever trod in your shoes isoominff 
over sea to marry me." But 'ifags, I 
begin to think I was out Parson Dob- 
bins was the sprightfuller man of the two. 

Doric. Surely this cannot be Miss 
Hardy? 

Let. Laws, whv don't you know me? 
You saw me to-day — but I was daunted 
before my father, and the lawyer, and all 
them, and did not care to speak out — so 
maybe you thought L coulan*t. But I 
can talk as fast as anybody when I knows 
folks a little. (Infrodvced song.) And 
now I have shown my parts, I hope you'll 
like me better. 

Enter Hardy. 

Har I foresee this won't do. Mr. 
Doricourt, maybe you take mv daughter 
for a fool, but you are mistaken ; she's 
as sensible a girl as any in England. 

Doric. I am convinced she has a very 
uncommon understanding, sir. (Aside.) 1 
did not think he had been such an ass I 

Let. (aside). My father will undo the 
whole. Laws, papa, how can you think 
he can take me for a fool, when every- 
body knows I beat the 'piothecary at 
conundrums last Christmas-time? And 
didn't I make a string of names, all in 
riddles, for the Lady's Diary? There was 
a little river and a great house : that was 
Newcastle. There was what a lamb says 
and three letters : that was ba, and k-e-r, 
ker, baker. There wa*— 

Har Don't stand ba-a-ing there — 
you'll make me mad in a moment. I 
tell you, sir, that for all that, she's devilish 
sensible. 

Doric. Sir, I give all possible credit to 
your assertions. 

Let. Laws, papa, do come along. If 
vou stand watching, how can my sweet- 
heart break his mind and tell me how he 
admires me ? 

Doric. That would be difficult, indeed, 
madame. 

Har I tell you, Letty, I'll have no 
more of this. I see well enough — 

Let. Laws, don't snub me oefore mv 
husband — that is to be. You'll teacli 
him to snub me too — and I believe by his 
looks he'd like to begin now. So let us 
go. Cousin, you may tell the ^ntleman 
what a genus I have — (Hardy pulls her 
again) — ^how I can cut watch papers and 
work catgntr-^puUs her) — ^make quadrille 
baskets with pins and take profiles in 
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Aade— {pushes Hardy off; he returns 
and urges her to go) — aye, as well as the 
lady at No. 62 South Moulton Street, 
Grosvenor Square. (Exeunt Hardy and 
LetitiaJ 

Mrs. K. What think you of my painting 
now? 

Doric. 0, mere water-oolors, madame. 
The lady has caricatured your picture. 

Mrs. K And how does she strike you 
on the whole ? 

Doric. Like a good design spoiled by 
the incapacity of the artist. Iter faults 
are evidently the result of her father's 
weak indulgence. I observed an expres- 
sion in her eye that seemed to satirize the 
folly of her lips. 

Mrs. R. But at her age, when educa- 
tion is fixed and manner becomes nature, 
hopes of improvement — 

Doric. W ould be absurd. ^ Besides, I 
can't turn schoolmaster. Doricourt's wife 
must be incapable of improvementr-but 
it must be because she's got beyond it 
^ Mrs. K I am pleased your misfortune 
sits no heavier. 

Doric. Your pardon, madame. So 
mercurial was the hour in which I was 
born, that misfortunes always go plump 
to the bottom of my heart, like a pebble 
in water, and leave the suriPaoe unruffled. 
I shall certainly set off for Bath, or the 
other world, to-night — but whether I 
shall use a chaise with four swifi coursers, 
or go off in a tangent, from the aperture 
of a pistol, deserves consideration — so I 
make my adieus. 

Mrs. K. 0, but I entreat you, post- 
pone^ your journey till to-morrow. De- 
termine on which you will, you must be 
this night at the masquerade. 

Doric. Masquerade ! 

Mrs. R. Why not? If you resolve to 
visit the other world, you may as well take 
one night's pleasure first in this, you know. 

Doric. Faith, that's very true : ladies 
are the best philosophers after all Expect 
me at the masquerade. (Exit) 

Mrs. R. He s a charming lellow — ^I 
think Lotitia shan't have him. {Going,) 

Enter Hardy. 

Har. What, is he gone ? 

Mrs. R. Yes ; and I am glad he is. 
You would have ruined us I Now I be^, 
Mr.^ Hardy, you won't interfere in this 
business ; it is a little out of your wa^. 



Har. Hang me if I don't, though — ^I 
foresee verv clearly what will be the end 
of it, if I leave you to yourselves ; so I'll 
e'en foUow him to the masquerade and 
teU him all about it. Let me see — ^what 
shall my dress be ? A great mogul ? No. 
A grenadier? No — ^no — ^that, 1 foresee, 
would make a laugh. Han^ me if I don't 
send to my favorite little Quick and borrow 
his Jew Isaac's dress — I know the dog 
likes a glass of good wine ; so I'll give 
him a bottle of my forty-eight, and he 
shall ^ teach me. Aye, that's it — I'll be 
cunning little Isaac. If they complain 
of my want of wit, I'll tell them the 
cursed Duenna wears the breeches and 
has spoiled my parts. 
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The mule is haf boss and haf jackass, 
and then kums tu a full stop, natur dis- 
kovering her mistake. Tha weigh more 
aooordin tu their heft than enny other 
creeter, excei)t a crowbar. Tha kant 
heer enny quicker nor further than the 
boss, yet their ears are big enuff fur snow- 
shoes. You kan trust tnem with enny 
one whose life aint worth more than the 
mule's. The only way tu keep them into 
a paster is tu turn them into a medder 
jineing and let them jump out. Tha are 
reddy for use jest as soon as tha will do to 
abuse. Tha aint got enny friends, and 
will live on huckleberry bush, with an 
akasional chance at Kanada thissels. Tha 
are a modem invention. Tha sell fur 
more money than enny other domestic 
animal. You can't teU their age by look- 
ing into their mouth enny more than you 
could a Mexican cannon. Tha never have 
no disease that a good club won't heal. 
If tha ever die tha must come right to 
life agin, fur I never herd nobody say 
^\ded mule." Tha are like some men, 
very korrupt at heart. I've known them 
to be good mules for six months, just to 
get a good chanoe to kick somebody. I 
never owned one, nor never mean to, un- 
less there is a United States law passed 
requiring it. The reason why tha are 
pashunt is bekause they are asnamed of 
themselves. I have seen educated mules 
in a sircuss. Tha couid kick and bite 
tremei^jis. . . . Enny man who is 
willing to drive a mule ought to be ex- 
empt oy law from running for the legist 
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ON DOGS— WIT OF CHARLES LAMB. 



latur. Tha are the strongest creeters on 
arth, and heaviest aocording tu their size. 
I herd of one who fell oph from the tow- 
path of the Eri canawl, and sunk as soon 
as he touched bottom, but he kept on 
towing the boat tu the next stashun, 
breathing through his ears, which was out 
of the water about two feet six inches. I 
didn't see this did, but Bill Harding told 
me of it, and I never knew Bill Hwling 
to lie unless he could make something out 
of it 

J0«H B1LUXO8. 



ON DOGS. 



Dogs are various in kind, and tha are 
various in number. Tha are the onla 
animal ov the brute perswashun who have 
voluntarily left a wild state ov natur, and 
cum in under the flag ov man. Tha 
are not vagabones bi choise, and luv tew 
belong tew somebody. This fact endeers 
them tew us, and I have alwas rated the 
dog 82 about the seventh cusin tew the 
humain specious. Tha kant talk, but tha 
can lik yure hand ; this shows that their 
harts iz in the plase where other foaks 
lungs iz I Dogs in the lump are useful, 
but tha are not alwas proffittable in the 
lump. The Nufoundlin dog is useful tew 
saiv children from drowning, but you hav 

fot tew have a pond of water, and chil- 
ren running around karelcss, or else the 
dog aint proffittable. Thar aint nothing 
made bonding a Nufoundlin dog. Bat 
Tarriers are useful tew ketch rats, out the 
rats aint proffittable after yu hav ketched 
them. The Shepard dog is useful tew 
drive sheep : but if yu hav tew go and by 
1 flok ov sneep, and pa more than tha are 
wuth, jist tew keep the dog bissy, the dog 
aint proffittable, not much. Lap dogs are 
veiy useftil, but if yu don't hold them in 
yure lap all the time tha aint proffittable 
at all Bull dogs are extremely useful, 
but yu have tew keep a bull tew, or else 
yu kant make ennythmg on the dog. The 
Coach doe iz one ov tne most useMlest 
ov dogs i kno ov, but yu have got tew hav 
a coach (and that aint alwavs pleasant) or 
yu kant realise from the dog. Thus we 
see that while dogs are generally useful 
thare are times when tha aint generally 

Sroffittable. I don't really luv a yaller 
Off, nor a Bull dog ; but with these tew 
unfortunate exccpsnens it is dredfiil hard 
work for me tew say a word agin enny 



dog. The wag ov their tails is what takes 
me. Enny man who will abuse a dog will 
abuse a woman, and amr man who wiU 
abuse a woman iz thirty-five or forty times 
meaner than — a pale jailer dog. These are 
my oentiments, and 1 shant change them 
until I receave nuse that the camil has 
smoothed down the humps of his back, 
and the sarpent o^ised tew wiggle as he 
wanders. 

JOCH BILUKO8. 



WIT OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Coleridge, in 1799, went to Germany, 
and left word to Lamb that if he wished 
any information on any subject, he might 
apply to him (t. e., by letter), so Liumb 
sent him the following abstruse proposi- 
tions, to which, however, Coleridge did 
not * ' deign an answer. ' ' 

Whether God loves a dying angel better 
than a true man ? 

Whether the archangel Uriel could 
knowinglv affirm an untruth, and whether, 
if he ctrnM, he would f 

Whether the higher order of seraphim 
illuminati ever aneez/e f 

Whether an immortal and amenable 
soul may not come to be damned at 2a«<. 
and the man never suspect it beforehand r 

Moving.— ;-What a dislocation of com- 
fort is implied in that word moving! 
Such a heap of little, nasty things, after 
you think all is got into the cart; old 
dredging boxes, wom-<)ut trunks, galli- 
pots, vials, things that it is impossible the 
most necessitous person can ever want, 
but which women, who preside on these 
occasions, wiU not leave behind, if it was 
to save your soul ; they'd keep the cart 
ten minutes to stow in dirt:^^ pipes and 
broken matches, to show their economy. 
They can find nothing you want for many 
days after yon get into your new lodgings. 
You must comb your hair with your fin- 
gers, wash your hands without soap, go 
about in dirty gsdters. 

Boiled Muiton. — ^A farmer, Charles 
Lamb's chance companion in a coach, kept 
boring him to death with questions as to 
the state of the crops. At length he put 
a poser: '*And pray, sir, how go tur- 
nips ? " " Why, that, sir, * ' stammered out 
I^mb, ^'will depend upon the boiled legs 
of mutton." 



ADDRESS TO BACCHUS. 
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ADDRESS TO BACCHUS. 

[M ARO-AWTOiif B Gbbabd, sieur de Saint Amant, wai 
oom at Bouen in 1604, died at Paria, 1661. He is one 
of the brightest and best of the French early poets.] 

We ^ve a specimen of his lighter 
verse. The foUowing is An Address to 
Bacchus : 

In idle rhjmes we waste onr days, 

With yawning fits for all our praise. 

While Bacchus, god of mirth and wine. 

Invites us to a life divine. • 

Apollo, prince of bards and prigs, 

May scrape his fiddle to the pigs ; 

And for the Muses, old maids all. 

Why let them twang their lyres, and squall 

Their hymns and odes on classic themt^ 

Neglected by their sacred streams. 

As for the true poetic fire, 

What is it but a mad desire? 

While Pegasus himself, at best, 

Only a horRe must be confessed ; 

And he must be an ass indeed. 

Who would bestride tlie winged steed. 

Bacchus, thou who watchest o'er 

All feasts of oun^ whom I adore 

With each new araught of rosy wine 

That makes my red face like to thine — 

By th^ ivied coronet, 

By this glass with rubies set. 

By thy thyrsus — fear of earth — 

By thine everlasting mirth, 

By the honor of the feast. 

By thy triumphs^ greatest, least. 

By thy blows, not struck, but drank, 

with king and bishop, priest and monk. 

By the jesting, keen ana sharp. 

By the violin and harf^ 

By the bells, which are but flasks, 

By our sighs which are but masks 

Of mirth and sacred mystery, 

By th^ panthers fierce to see, 

By this place so fair and sweet, 

By the he-goat at thy feet, 

By Ariadne, buxom lass, 

By Silenurt on his ass, 

By this sausage, bv this stoup^ 

By this rich and thirsty soup. 

By this pipe from which I wave 

All the incense thou dost crave, 

By this ham, well spiced, lone hnng. 

By this salt and wood ^smokea tongue, 

Bieceive us in the happy band 

Of those who worship fflaas in hand. 

And, to prove thyself divine. 

Leave us never without wine. 

This invocation to the ^od of wine is fol- 
lowed by the liveliest, bnghtest letter pos- 



sible to his friend Furet. It simply invites 
him to leave Fontainebleau and Tetnm to 
Paris. Here is some of it. Mark how he 
changes his mood from grave to gay : 

But why from Paris art thou torn ? 
Was it a sudden yearning, bom 
Of the sweet spring ; once more to see 
The rocks, the trees, the forest free, 
The lake reflecting on its breast 
The foliage deep, the earth at rest, 
And while the sky is warm and still 
To mark how over tree and hill, 
As if they dread the thunder near. 
Vibrate die trembling waves uf air ; 
To mark how in their wayward guise 
Hover and flit the butterflies. 
As bright as if they were indeed 
The very flowers on which they feed? 

Or else, alone and pensive, while 
You [Kinder 'neath the greenwood aisle 
On Pome far back mysterious theme 
Fit subject for a poet's dream. 
To find some dark and nombre glen 
Fitting your sadden'd soul, and then 
Deep in the darkest shade to write 
Verse worthy of the brightest light. 

• ••••••• 

Is it for fancies grave or gay. 
My friend, you leave us? Prithee, say, 
Furet, they cry, is alwent yet 
From tavern and from cabaret ; 
He rhymes no more of cups and wine — 
Unworthy follower of the vine. 
And Bacchus, king of me and thee, 
By well-known law, hath made decree 
Thou shalt not drink, save that alone 
Which flows along the Seine and Bhone. 
Thou friend of water I— couldst thou go, 
For Paris taking Fontainebleau? 
Paris — where Bncx:lius holds all hearts; 
Psris, where Coiflier* bakes his tarts; 
Paris where Cormier f hangs his sign. 
An apple-tree that points to wine ; 
Paris, which offers to our eyes 
Another apple ; X greater prise 
Than that of gold, which by belief 
Brought gods and goddesses to grief; 
An apple from the tall fir-tree — 
Thou know'st that it has sheltered thee. 
Paris, that cemetery vast, 
Where all our griefs are buried fast; 
Paris, that little world, in short, 
Of sweet delight and pleasant sport ; 
Paris, whose joys bring more content 
Than heart can wish or brain invent. 

* A well-known rastanratenr and confectioner. 
t A cabaret kept by Cormier, which means an ** apple 
tFBe.*' 
I The sign of the ** Fir Apple." 
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Ha ! see. M7 words begin to prews 
You speak not, bat your eves confess: 
Yon cannot leave our Paris till 
Yo'iraelf 70U leave, against your will. 

Leave care to other, duller headn ; 
Jjeave lakes to fish, to cows the meads ; 
Let wild beasts watch for April showers; 
Let snails eat up the sweet wild flowers ; 
And — bless me — now I mark your face, — 
Once brimming o*er with mirthful grace — 
I never saw a change so great : 
Come back, come back, 'tis not too late. 
For sure the air that suits you best 

Where corks fly out and glasses clink ; 
Where singers sing, and jesters jest. 

Where waiters wait and drinkers 'Irink; 
Will please you more, I know, I know. 
Than all the woods of Fontainebleau. 



THE GOTHIC STEED. 

[R. H. Nkwkil, doceued, one of the editora of tho 
New York Bmdaif Mereurg. Ilia ntirea on tho mis- 
nuuugement and malAdniinlBtntlun of the Northern 
army were published In that Journal, under the title of 
tlie Orphetu O. Kerr i\ip«r«.] 

Washington, D, C, Oct, 6fA, 186L 

The horse waa the swarthy Arab's 
bosom friend, the red Indian's solitary 
oompanioQ, and the circus proprietor's 
salvation. One of these noble animals 
was presented to me last week by an old- 
maia relative, whose age I once guessed 
to be ** about nineteen." The glorious 
gift was accompanied by a touching letter. 
She honored my patriotism and tiie self- 
sacrificing spirit that had led me to join 
the gallant mackerel Brigade, and get a 
furlough as soon as a rebel picket ap- 
peared. She loved me for my mother s 
sake ; and, as she happened to have ten 
shillings about her, she thought she would 
buy anorse with it for me. Mine affec- 
tionately, Tabitha Turnips. 

Ah ! woman, glorious woman ! what 
should we do without thee? All our 
patriotism is but the inspiration of thy 
proud love, and all our money is but the 
few shillings left ailer thou hast got 
through bujdng new bonnets. Oh, 
woman ! thoughtful woman ! the soldier 
thanks thee for sending him the pies and 
cakes that turn sour before they leave 
New York: but don't send any more 
Havelocks, or there'll be a crisis in the 
linen market. It's a common thing for 
a sentry to report, *' Eighty thousand 



more Havelocks from the women of 
America." 

But to return to the horse which 
woman's generosity has made me own — 
me be-vuteous steed. The beast is fourteen 
hands nigh, fourteen hands long, and his 
sanudous h^ was shaped like an old- 
fashioned pick-axe. Viewed ^m his 
rear, his style of architecture^ is Grothic. 
and he has a gable-end, to which his tdl 
is attached. His e^'es are two pearls set 
in piahogany, and before he lost his sight 
they were said to be brilliant I rode 
down to the Patent Office the other dav, 
and lefl him leaning against a post whue 
I went inside to transact some business. 
Pretty soon the Commissioner of Patents 
came tearing in like mad, and says he : 

''I'd like to know whether this is a 
public building, belonging to the United 
States, or a second-hand auction shop? " 

''What mean you, sirrah?" I asked 
migestically. 

"I mean," says he, *'that some enemy 
to his country has gone and stood an old 
mahogany umbrella-stand right in front 
of the office." 

To the disgrace of his^ species, be it 
said, he referred to the spirited and fieiy 
animal for which I am indebted to 
woman's generosity. I admit that when 
seen at a distance the steed somewhat 
resembles an umbrella-stand ; but a single 
look into his pearly eyes is enough to 
prove his relations with the animal 
kingdom. 

I have named him Pecasus, in honor 
of Tupper, and, when I mount ^ him, 
Villiam Brown, of Company 3, Regiment 
5, Mackerel Brigade, sap^ that I remind 
him of Santa Glaus sitting astride the 
roof of a ' small Gothic cottage, holding 
on by the chimney. Villiam is becoming 
rather too familiar, and I hope he'll be 
shot at an early day. 

At an early hour yesterday morning, 
while yet the dew was on the grass, and 
on everything else green enough to be 
out at that matinal hour, I saddled my 
Gt)thic steed Pegasus and took a trot for 
the benefit of my health. Having eaten 
a whole straw bed and a piece of an Irish- 
man's shoulder, during the night, my 
architectural beast was in great spirits, 
and, as he snuffed the fresh air and un- 
furled the remnants of his warlike tail to 
the breeze of heaven, I was reminded of 
that celebrated Arabian steed which had 



hoses; the sassy, or the disguised duke. 
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Buch a contempt for the speed of all other 
horses that he never would run with 
them ; in fact, he never would run at all. 
Having struck a match on that rih of 
Pegasus which was most convenient to 
my hand, I lit a cigar, and dropped the 
match, still huming, into the ri^nt ear of 
my fiery charger. Something of this kind 
is always necessary to make the sagacious 
animal start; hut when once I get his 
mettle up he never stops, unless he hap- 
pens to hear some crows cawing in the 
air, just ahove his venerahle head. I am 
frequently glad that Pegasus has lost his 
eyesight, for, could he see the expression 
on the faces of some of these same crows, 
when thev get near enough to squint alonj^ 
his hack bone, it would wound his sensi- 
bilities fearfully. 

B. H. Nkwkll. 



MOSES, THE SASSY, OR THE DIS- 
GUISED DUKE. 

CHAPTER I. — ^ELIZT. 

My Story opens in the classic presinks 
of Bostin. In the parler of a bloated 
aristocratic mansion on Bacon street sits 
a luvl^r young lady, whose hair is cuvered 
ore with the frosts of between 17 Sum- 
mers.^ She has just sot down to the piany. 
and is warblin the ]:)opler baUad called 
"Smells of the Notion," in which she 
tells how with pensiv thought, she wan- 
dered by a C beat shore. Tne son is set- 
tin in Its horizon, and its goijus light 
pores in a golden meller flud through the 
winders, and makes the young ladv twict 
as beautiful nor what she was before, 
which is onnecessary. She is magnifi- 
cently dressed u^ in a Berage basque, 
with poplin trimmins, More Antique, Ball 
Morals and 3 ply carpeting. Also, con- 
siderable gauze. Her dress contains 16 
flounders and her shoes is red morocker, 
with gold spangles onto them. Presently 
she lumps up with a wild snort, and pres- 
sin ner hancls to her brow, she exclaims : 
** Methinks I see a voice ! " 

A noble youth of 27 summers enters. 
He is attired in a red shirt and black 
trowsis, which last air turned up over his 
boots ; his hat, which it is a ptug, being 
oocket onto one side of his classical hed. 
In sooth, he was a heroic lookin person, 
with a fine shape. Grease, in its barmi- 



est days near projuoed a more hefty cavi- 
leer. Grazin upon him admirinly for a 
spell, Elizy (for that was her name) or- 
ganized herself into a tabloo, and stated as 
follers : 

'' Ha ! do me eyes deceive me earsight? 
Is it some dreams ? No, I reckon not I 
That frame ! them store close 1 those 
nose ! Yes, it is me own, me own Mo- 
ses ! '' He (Moses) folded her to his hart, 
with the remark tnat he was a '' hunkey 
boy.*» 



CHAPTER n.' 



■WAS MOSES OF NOBLE 
BIRTH ? 



Moses was foreman of Engine Go. No. 
40. Forty's fellers had just bin havin an 
annual reunion with Fi fly's fellers, on the 
day I introjuce Moses to my readers, and 
Moses had nis arms full of trofees, to-wit : 
4 scalps, 5 eyes, 3 fingers. 7 ears (which 
he chawed otF), and several half ana quar- 
ter sections of noses. When the fair 
Elizv recovered from her delight at meet- 
in Moses, she said : — *'' How hast the bat- 
tle gonest? Tell me!" 

We chawed *em up — that's what we 
did ! '* said the bold Moses. 

'' I thank the gods ! " sed the fair Elizy. 
** Thou did' St excellent well. And Mo- 
ses," she continnered, laying her head 
confidinly affin his weskit, '' aost know I 
sumtimes think thou istest of noble 
birth?" 

*' No ! " said he, wildly ketchin hold of 
hisself * * You don't say so ! " 

** Indeed do I! Your dead grand- 
father's sperrit comest to me the tother 
night." 

Oh, no, I guess it's- a mistake," sed 
Moses. 

'' I'll bet two dollars and a quarter he 
did!" replied Elizy **He said, 'Moses 
is a Disguised Juke ! ' " 

^' You mean Duke," said Moses. 

*' Dost not the actors all call it Juke ? " 
said she. 

That settled the matter. 

*'I hav thought of this thing afore," 
said Moses abstractedly. ''If it is so, 
then thus it must be ! 2 B or not 2 B ! 
Which ? Sow, sow I But enuff. O life ! 
life! — yWrc too many frrr wic/" He 
tore out some of his pretty yeller hair, 
stampt on the floor sevnl times, and was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER HI. --THE PIRUT FOILED. 

Sixteen long and weary years has elapst 
since the seens narrated in the last chap- 
ter took place. A noble ship, the Sary 
Jane, is a saiiin ^m France to Ameriky 
via the Wabash Canal. A pinit ship is 
in hot pursoot of the Sarv. The pinit 
oapting isn't a man of mucn principle and 
intends to kill all the people on bored the 
Sary and confiscate the wallerbles. The 
capting of the S. J. is on the pint of giv- 
in in, when a fine lookin feller in russet 
boots and a buffalo overcoat rushes forored 
and obsarves : 

'^ Old man ! eo down-stairs I Retire to 
the starbud buU^-hed ! I'll take charge of 
this Bote I " 

'* Owdashus cuss I *' yelled the capting, 
''away with thee, or I shall do mur-rer- 
der-r-r ! " 

'' Skuroely/' obsarved thestran^r, and 
he drew a dimond-hilted fish-knife and 
cut off the capting' s hed.^ He expired 
shortly, his last words bein, "We are 
governed too much. ' ' 

''People!" sed the stranger, "Fm 
the Juke d' Moses ! " 

"Old boss!" sed a passenger, "me- 
thinks thou art blowin ! ' wharcupon the 
Juke cut orf his bed also. 

"Oh, that I should live to see myself 
a ded body ! " screamed the unfortnit 
man. "But don't print any veraes about 
my deth in the newspapers, for if you do 
rU haunt ye!" 

"People ! " sed the Juke, " I alone can 
save you from yon bloody pirut ! Ho ! a 
peck of oats ! " The oats was brouf^ht 
and the Juke, boldly mountin the jib- 
poop, thro wed them onto the towpath. 
The pirut rapidly approached, chucklin 
with fiendish delight at the idee of in- 
creasin his ill-ffotten gains. But the 
leadin boss of the pirut ship stopt sud- 
dent on coming to the oats, and commenst 
for to devour them. In vain the piruts 
swore and throwd stones and bottles at the 
boss — he wouldn't budge a inch. Mean- 
while the Sary Jane, her bosses on the full 
jump, was fast levin the pirut ship ! 

"Onct agin do I escape deth !" said 
the Juke between his dencht teeth, still 
on the jibpoop. 



CHAPTER IV.-— THE VTaNDERER S RE- 
TURN. 

The Juke was Moses the Sassy I Yes, 
it was. 

He had been to France and now he was 
home agin in Bostin, which gave birth to 
a Bunker Hill ! ! He had some trouble 
in gettin hisself acknowledged as Juke in 
France, as the Orleans Dienasty and Bore- 
bones were femest him, but he finally 
conkered. Elizy knowd him right off, as 
one of his ears and a part of his nose had 
bin chawed off in his fights with opposi- 
tion firemen durin boyhood's sunny hours. 
Thev lived to a green old acre, beloved by 
all, both grate and smaU. Their children, 
of which they have numerous, go up onto 
the Common and see the Fountain squirt 

This is my 1st attempt at writin a Tail 
& it is far from bein perfeck, but if I have 
indoosed folks to see that in 9 cases out of 
10 they can either make life as barren as 
the Dessert of Sarah, or as joyyus as a 
flower garding, my objeck will have bin 
accomplished, and more too. 

Aktkmus Waeo. 



Anatomical Wit. — At an examina- 
tion of the College of Surgeons, a candi- 
date was asked by Abemethv : "What 
would you do if a man was blown up bv 
powder?" "Wait till he came down, * 
he coolly replied. * * True, * ' replied Aber- 
nethy. "And suppose I should kick you 
for such an impertment reply, what muscles 
would I putm motion? "The flexors 
and extensors of my arm,^ for I should 
knock you down immediately." The 
candidate received his diploma. 



The Bishop of Wurtsburg once asked 
a sprightly little shepherd boy, "What 
are you doi ng here, my lad ? " " Tendi ng 
swine." *'How much do you get?' 
"One florin a week." "I am also a 
shepherd," continued the Bishop, "but 
I get much more pay." ^ "Then I sup- 
pose vou have more swine under your 
care, innocently replied the boy. 



Charles Lamb, rising at the dinner- 
table, after being annoy^ all day by some 
one's squalling children, with stuttering 
solemnity offered the toast, "To the m-m- 
memory of the much abused K-K-King 
Herod 1" 



L'ALLEGEO. 
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LALLEGRO. 

(JoHX Milton, born December 9th, 1608, died Norem* 
oer 8, 1674. Latin Secretary to tlie Council of State 
daring the Protectorate.] 

But oome, thou goddem fair and free, 
In heaven yclep'd Euphroevne, 
And by men, heart-eaiiing Mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 
Or whether ^as some sages sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring. 
Zephyr, with Aurora, playing. 
As he met her once a-Maying I 
There on beds of violets blue. 
And fresh-blown roses wash'd in dew, 
FillM her with thee, a daughter fair, 
8o buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste tnee, nvmph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity, 
Quips, ana cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nogs, and becks, and wreathed smiles^ 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
8port that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honor due. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and live with thee^ 
In unreproved pleasures free: 
To henr the lark begin his flight. 
And singing startle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the skies^ 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 
And at my window bid good -morrow, 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine^ 
Or the twisted eglantine ; 
While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mora. 
From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 

Some time walking, not unseen. 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Bight against the eastern gate. 
Where the great sun begins his state. 
Robed in flames, and amber light^ 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrow'd land, 
And the milkmaid sinseth blithe. 
And tlie mower whets nis scythe^ 
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And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleas- 
ures. 
While the landscape round it measures; 
Russet lawnsj and iiallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tulted tree**. 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smoketi 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Cory don and Thyrsis met, 
Are at tlieir savory dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead. 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 
When the merry bells ring round. 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checkered shade ; 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holy-day. 
Till the live-long daylight fail : 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery^ Mab the iunkets ate ; 
She was pinch'd, and pulled, she said; 
And he, by friar's lantera led. 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 
When in one ni^ht, ere glimpses of mon\ 
His shadowy flail had thresh'd the corn, 
That ten day-laborers could not end ; 
Then lies him down, the lubber flend, 
And, stretched out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 
And, crop- full, out of doors he flings, 
Ere the nrst cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales^ to bed they creep. 
By whispering winas soon Inird asleep. 

Towerd cities please us tlien, 
And the busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge and prise 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In 8afl&x>n robes, with taper clear, 
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And pomp, and feant, and revelry, 

With ttiBfik and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youth tul poets dream 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well- trod stage anon, 

If JoHBon's learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airR, 

Married to immortal verse ; 

Such as the melting soul may pierce^ 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

Tlie hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus' self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pinto, to have auite set free 

His half-regain'd burydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 



MOW CALEB BALDERSTONB CA- 
TERED FOR WOLF'S CRAG. 

|Sia Waltbb Soott, born at Edinburgh, 16th August, 
1771, died at AbboUfonI, 2lBt September, 1832. We 
Clin ipeak only with affectionate reTerence of the 
If aster of Fiction— it might be written, the Ifaster of 
til In Oentury*B Literature, for he exceiled in almost 
rvpry branch of it. Aa a poet he fkiifilled the noblest 
function of the poet's nrt — he taught in song the giori- 
01M recompense of fidelity and of honorable life — he 
pleased and elerated his pupila whilst he taught them. 
Ai an historical eamyist, he Indued the siceieton of 
arittqulty with soul and human form, and these com- 
liiiied, constitute the real magnet of human sympathy. 
As a noTelist, the world is, and always will be, his 
ilnbtor for hours which lengthen into years of happi- 
u«*M. He has been in this capacity a benefactor in the 
iiigiiest degree. His genius lias prorided erery home 
with an inexhaustible store of pleasure. There are 
many who question his claims as a poet ; but in the 
TiAlmsof fiction he remains the undisputed monarch. 
Tlie leading eyents of his life are so well known that it 
is annecesaary to repeat them here. All Scott's works 
ai e fall of humor — ^we therefore select at random.] 

Tlie thunderbolt, which had stunned 
all who were within hearing of it, had 
only served to awaken the bold and in ven- 
tive genius of the flower of Miyors-Domo. 
Almost before the clatter had ceased, and 
while there was yet scarce an assurance 
whether the castle was standing or falling, 



Caleb exclaimed, * ' Heavens be praised !— * 
this oomes to hand like the bom of a pint 
stoup.'* He then barred the kitchen 
door in the face of the Lord Keeper's 
servant, whom he perceived returning 
from the party at the gate, and muttering, 
^^How the deil cam he in r—but deil may 
care. Mysie, what are :^e sitting shaking 
and greeting in the chimney-neuk for? 
Come here — or stay where ye are, and 
skirl as loud as ye can — ^it's a ;^e're ^de 
for. I say, ye auld deil, skirl — skirl — 
Ipudei^louder, woman — ^gar the gentles 
hear ye in the ha\ I have heard ye as far 
off as the Bass for a less matter. And 
stay— down wi' that cix)ckeiy *' 

And with a sweeping blow, he threw 
down from a shelf some articles of pewter 
and earthenware. He exalted his voice 
amid the clatter, shouting and roaring in 
a manner which changed Music's hysteri- 
cal terrors of the thunder into fears that 
her old fellow-servant was gone distracted, 
*^He has dung down a' the bits o' pigs, 
too — ^the ony thinff we had lefl to naud 
a soup milk — and ne has spilt the hatted 
kitt that was for the master's dinner. 
Mercy save us, the auld man's ga«n dean 
and clear wud wi' the thunner I ' 

*^Haud your tongue I" said Caleb, in 
the impetuous^ and overbearing triumph 
of successful invention; "a's providfed 
now— dinner and a' thing. The tnunner' s 
done a' in a clap of a hand I " 

'^Puir man, Ws muckle astray,*' said 
Mysie, looking at him with a mixtilre of 
pity and alarm; **I wish he may ever 
come hame to himsell again.'' 

* ' Here, ye auld doited deil, ' ' said Caleb, 
still exulting in his extrication from a di- 
lemma whicn had seemed insurmountable; 
^' keep the strange man out o' the kitchen. 
Swear the thunner came down the chim- 
ney, and spoiled the best dinner ye ever 
dressed — ^beef — bacon — kid — ^lark — ^lever- 
et — ^wild fowl — ^venison, and what not 
Lay it on thick, and never mind expenses. 
I'll awa up to the ha'. Make a' the con- 
^sion ye can, but be sure ye keep out the 
strange servant." 

With these charges to his ally, Caleb 
posted up to the hall, but stopping to re« 
oonnoitre through an aperture which time, 
for the convenience of manv a domestio 
in succession, had made in the door * and 
perceiving the situation of Miss Ashton, 
ne had prudence enough to make a pause, 
both to avoid adding to her alarm, and in 
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order to secure attention to his account of 
the disastrous effects of the thunder. 

But when he perceived that the lady 
was recovered, and heard the conversation 
turn upon the accommodation and re- 
freshment which the castle afforded, he 
thought it time to burst into the room. 

"Wull a wins! — ^wull a wins. Such a 
misfortune to befa' the House of Ravens- 
wood, and I to live to see it I ** 

** What is the matter, Caleb ? '* said his 
master, somewhat alarmed in his turn; 
** has any part of the castle fallen ? " 

** Castle fa' an? — na, but the Bute's 
fa* an, and the thunner's come ri^ht down 
the kitchen-lumm, and the thmgs are 
a' l^ng here awa, there awa, like the 
Laird o' Hotchpotch's lands; and wi' 
brave jguests of honor and (|uality to 
entertam ' ' — a low bow here to Sir William 
Ashton and his daughter — ^'a naething 
left in the house fit to present for dinner — 
or for supper either, lor aught that I can 
see I" 

'*I verily believe you, Caleb," said 
Bavenswood, dryly. 

Balderstone here turned to his master a 
half-upbraiding, half-imploring counte- 
nance, and edged towards him as he re- 
peated, ** It was nae great matter of prep- 
aration ; but just something added to 
your honor's ordinary course of fare — 
petty cover, as they sajr at the Louvre — 
three courses and the fruit." 

^*Keep your intolerable nonsense to 
yourself, you old fool ! "said Ravenswood, 
mortified at his officiousness, yet not 
knowing how to contradict him, without 
the risk of giving rise to, scenes yet more 
ridiculous. 

Caleb saw his advantage, and resolved 
to improve it. But first, observing that 
the Lord Keeper's servant entered the 
apartment, and spoke apart with his mas- 
ter^ he took the same opportunity to 
whisper a few words into Hi&venswood's 
ear: — "Haud your tongue, for heaven's 
sake, sir. If it's my pleasure to hazard 
my soul in telling lees lor the honor of the 
family, it's nae Dusiness o' yours ; and if 
ye let me gang on quietly,^ I'se be moder- 
ate in mv banauet ; but if ye contradict 
me, deil but I dress ye a dinner fit for a 
duke!" 

Bavenswood, in fact, thought it would 
be best to let his officious butler run on, 
who proceeded to enumerate upon his 
fingers — **No muckle provision — ^might 



hae served four persons of honor, — ^first 
course, capons in white broth — ^roast kid- 
bacon with reverence ; second course, 
roasted leveret — butter crabs—a veal flor- 
entine; third course, black-cock — it's 
black eneugh now wi' the sute — ^plumda- 
mas — a tart — a flam — and some nonsense 
sweet things, and comfits-^-and that's a'," 
he said, seeing the impatience of his mas- 
ter; *' that's just a' was o't— forby the 
apples and pears." 

Miss Ashton had by degrees gathered 
her spirits, so far as to pay some attention 
to what was going on ; and observing the 
restrained impatience of Bavenswood, 
contrasted with the peculiar determination 
of manner with which Caleb detailed his 
imaginary banquet, the whole struck her 
as so ridiculous, that, dea^nte eveiy effort 
CO the contrary, she burst into a fit of un- 
controUable laughter, in which she was 
joined by her father, though with more 
moderation, and finally by the Master of 
Bavenswood himself, though conscious 
that the jest was at his own expense. 
Their mirth — for a scene which we read 
with little emotion often appears ex- 
tremelv ludicrous to the spectators — ^made 
the old vault ring again. They ceased — 
they renewed — ^they ceased — they renewed 
again their shouts of laughter. Caleb, in 
the meantime, stood his ground with a 
grave, aneiy, and scoraM dignity, which 
greatly enhanced the ridicule of the scene 
and the mirth of the spectators. 

At length, when the voices, and nearly 
the strength of the laughers, were ex- 
hausted, he exclaimed, with veiy little cere- 
mony, The deil's in the gentles I They 
breakfast sae lordly, that the loss of the 
best dinner ever cook pat fingers to makes 
them as merry as if it were the best jeest 
in a' George Buchanan. If there was as 
little in your honors' wames as there is in 
Caleb Balderstone' B, less caickling wad 
serve ye on sic a gravaminous subject" 

Caleb's blunt expression of resentment 
again awakened the mirth of the company, 
which, by the way, he regarded as not 
only an aggression upon the dignity of the 
family, but a special contempt of the elo- 
quence with wnich he himself had sum- 
med up the extent of their supposed 
losses — ^ * a description of a dinner, ' as he 
said afterwards to Mysie, *^that wad hae 
made a fti' man hungry, and them to sit 
there laughing at it ! 

'"But, said Miss Ashton, composing 
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lier countenance as well as she could, 
^*are all these delicacies so totally de- 
stroyed that no scrap can be collected ? " 

** Collected, my leddv ! what wad ye col- 
lect out of the sute ana the ass ? xe may 
fanff down yooiseU, and look into our 
itcnen — the cookmaid in the trembling 
exies — the gude vivers lyinff a' about — 
beef-— capons and white broth — florentine 
and flams— bacon wi* reverence, and a* 
the sweet confections and whim-whams : 
ye' 11 see them a\ my^ leddv — that is,' 
said he, correcting himselr, ''ye' 11 no 
see ony of them now, for the cook has 
soopit them up, as was weel her part ; but 
ye'H see the white broth where it was 
spilt. I pat my fingers in it, and it 
tastes as like sour milk as onythmg else ; 
if that isna the effect of thunner, I Kenna 
what is. This gentleman here couldna 
but hear the clash of our hail dishes, china 
and silver thegither ? " 

The Lord Keeper's domestic, though a 
statesman's attendant and, of course, 
trained to command his countenance upon 
all occasions, was somewhat discomposed 
by this appeal, to which he only answered 
bv a bow. 

"I think, Mr. Butler," said the Lord 
Keeper, who beean to be afraid lest the 

Srolongation of this scene should at length 
isplease Ravenswo<)d — "I think, that 
were you to retire with my servant Lock- 
hard — ^he has travelled, and is (luite ac- 
customed to accidents and contingencies 
of every kind, and I hope betwixt you you 
may find out some mode of supply at this 
emergency." 

"His nonor kens" said Caleb, who, 
however hopeless of himself of accom- 
plishing what was desirable, would, like 
the high-spirited elephant, rather have 
died in the effort than brooked the aid of 
a brother in commission — ' ' his honor kens 
weel I need nae counsellor, when the 
honor of the house is concerned." 

*'I should be unjust if I denied it, 
Caleb,'' said his master; ''but your art 
lies chiefiy in making apologies, upon 
which we can no more dine than upon the 
bill of fare of our thunder-blasted dinner. 
Now, possibly, Mr. Lockhard's talent 
may consist in finding some substitute for 
that, which certainly is not, and has in all 
probability never been." 
^ "Your honor is pleased to be face- 
tious," said Cfdeb ; 'but I am sure, that 
for the warst, for a walk as far as Wolf 's- 



hope, I could dine forty men ; no that 
the folk there deserve j'our honor's cus- 
tom. They hae been ill advised in the 
matter of the duty-eggs and butter, I 
winna deny that" 

"Do go consult together" said the 
master ; go down to tne village, and do 
the best you can. ^ We must not let our 
guests remain without refreshment, to 
save the honor of a ruined family. And 
here, Caleb, take my purse ; 1 believe 
that will prove your best ally." 

'' Purse ! puree^ indeed ? ' quoth Caleb, 
indignantly flinging out of^ the room. 
" what culd I do wi' your honor's purse, 
on your ain grund? I trust we are no 
to pay for our ain ? " 

The servants lefl the hall; and the 
door was no sooner shut, than the Lord 
Keeper began to apologize for the rude<- 
ness of his mirth, and Lucy to hope she 
had given no pain or offence to the kind- 
hearted, faithful old man. 

" Caleb and I must both learn, madam, 
to under^ with good humor, or at least 
with patience, the ridicule which every- 
where attaches itself to poverty." 

" You do yourself injustice. Master of 
Ravenswood, on my word of nonor," an- 
swered his elder guest ^ "I believe I 
know more of your affairs than you do 
yourself, and I hope to show to you that I 
am interested in them ; and that — in 
short, that your prospects are better than 
you apprehend. In the meantime, I can 
conceive nothing so respectable as the 
spirit which rises above misfortune, and 
prefers honorable privation to debt or de- 
pendence." 

Whether from fear of offending the 
delicacy or awakening the pride of the 
master, the Lord Keeper made these al- 
lusions with an appearance of fearful and 
hesitating reserve, and seemed to be afraid 
that he was intruding too far in venturing 
to touch, however lightly, upon such a 
topic, even when the master had led to it 
It was no wonder the master of Ravens- 
wood, little acauainted^ as he then was 
with life, shoula have given the consum- 
mate courtier credit for more sincerity 
than was probably to be found in a score 
of his cast 

Lockhard had his master's orders to 
bring some venison from the inn, and 
Caleb was to trust to his wits for the honor 
of his family. The master, indeed, a sec- 
ond time held out his purse ; but as it 
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was in sight of the strange servant, the 
butler thought himself obliged to decline 
what his fingers itched to clutch. ^^ ^ Could- 
na he hae slippit it gently into mv 
hand? " said Caleb ; '* but his honor will 
never learn how to bear himsell in siccan 



cases. 



»» 
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The village which they now approached 
had frequently afforded^ the distressed 
butler resources upon similar emergen- 
cies ; but his relations with it had been of 
late much altered. 

Willing to shake himself from his com- 
panion as soon as possible, he directed 
Mr. Lockhard to Lukie Sma' trashes 
change-house, where a din, proceeding 
from the revels of Bucklaw, Craigengelt, 
and their partv, sounded half-way down 
the street, while the red glare from the 
window overpowered the gray twilight 
which was now settling down, and glim- 
mered against a parcel of old tubs, kegs, 
and barrels, pilea up in the cooper's yard, 
on the other side of the wav. 

*'If youj Mr. Lockhard, said the old 
butler to his companion, ^^ will be pleased 
to step to the cnange-house where that 
light comes from,^ ana where, as I judge, 
they are now singing ' Cauld Kail in Aber- 
deen,' ye ma^ do your master's errand 
about the venison, and I will do mine 
about Bucklaw's bed, as I return fnue net- 
ting the rest of the vivers. It's no that 
the venison is actually neediu'," he added, 
detaining his colleague by the button, '* to 
make up the dinner; but, as a compli- 
ment to the hunters, ye ken — and, Mr. 
Ix)ckhard, if they offer ye a drink o' jrill, 
or a cup o' wine, or a glass o' brandy, 
ye' 11 be a wise man to take it, in case the 
thunner should hae soured ours at the 
castle, whilk is ower muckle to be 
dreaded." 

Turning at once upon his heel, Caleb 
walked hastily back to the cooper's house, 
lifted the laten without ceremony,^ and, in 
a moment, found himself bemnd^ the 
Tudlan, or partition, frt>m which position 
he could, himself unseen, reconnoitre the 
interior of the btUf or kitohen apartment, 
of the mansion. 

Kevcrse of the sad menaee at the Cas- 
tle of Wolf's Crag, a bickering fire 
roared up the cooper's chimney. His 
wife on the one side, in her pearling and 
pudding sleeves, put the last finishing 
touch to her holiday's apparel, while she 



contemplated a very handsome and good- 
humor^ face in a broken mirror^ raised 
upon the bink (the shelves on which the 
plates are disposed) for her special accom- 
modation. Her mother, old Luckie Loup- 
the-Dy ke, * ' a canty canine ' ' as was with- 
in twenty miles of her. according to the 
unanimous report of the gossips, sat in 
the frdl gloiy of a gromm gown, lammer 
beads, and a clean oockemony, whiffing a 
snug pipe of tobacco,^ and superintending 
the affairs of the kitohen. For — sight 
more interesting to the anxious heart and 
craving entrails of the desponding sen- 
eschal, than either buxom dame or canty 
cummer — there bubbled on the aforesaid 
bickering fire a huge pot, or rather cald- 
ron, steaming with Deef and brewis ; while 
before it revolved two spits, turned each 
by one of the cooper's apprentices^ seated 
in the opposite comers of the chimney ; 
the one loaded with a quarter of mutton, 
while the other was graced with a fat 
goose and a brace of wild ducks. The 
sight and scent of such a land of plenty 
almost wholly overcame the drooping 
spirits of Caleb. He turned, for a mo- 
ment's space, to reconnoitre the ben, or 
parlor end of the house, and there saw a 
sight scarce less affecting to his feelings : 
a large round table, covered for ten or 
twelve persons, decored (according to his 
own favorite term^ with napery as white 
as snow ; grand flagons of pewter, inter- 
mixed with one or two silver cups, con- 
taining, as was probable, something 
worthy the brilliancy of their outward ap- 
pearance; dean trenchers, cutty spoons, 
knives and forks, sharp, bumishea. ana 
prompt for action, which lay all displayed 
as for an especial festival. 

"Thedeu'sin the peddling tub-coop- 
ering carle ! "muttered Caleb, in all the 
envy of astonishment ; *| it's a shame to 
see the like o' them gusting their gabs at 
sic a rate. But it some o' that gude 
cheer does not find its way to Wolf's 
Craff this niffht, my name is not Caleb 
Balderstone.' 

So resolving, he entered the apartment, 
and, in all courteous greeting, saluted both 
the mother and the daughter. Wolf's 
Crag was the court of the barony, Caleb 
prime minister at Wolf's Crag ; and it 
has ever been remarked, that though the 
masculine subject who pays the taxes 
sometimes growls at the courtiers by whom 
they are imposed, the said courtiers con- 
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tinue, nevertheless, welcome to the fair 
sex, to whom they furnish the newest 
small-talk and the earliest fashions. Both 
the dames were, therefore, at onoe about 
old Caleb's neck, setting up their throats 
together by way of welcome. 

Ay, sirs, Mr. Balderstone, and is this 
you? A sight of you is gude for sair 
een. Sit down — sit down; the gudeman 
will be blithe to see you — ye nar saw him 
sae oadgy in your life; but we are to 
christen our bit wean the night, as ye will 
hae heard, and doubtless ye will stay and 
see the ordinance. We hae kiUed a 
wether, and ane o' our lads has been out 
wi' his gun at the moss — ^ye used to like 
wild fowl" 

**Na— na,gudewife," said Caleb; "I 
just keekit in to wish je ioy, and I wad be 
glad to hae spoken wi' tne gudeman, but 
— " moving as if to go away. 

^'The ne er a fit ye* s gang,*' said the 
elder dame, laughing and holding him 
fast, with a freedom which belonged to 
their old acquaintance ; ^* wha kens what 
ill it may bnng to the bairn, if ye ower- 
look it in that gate ? ' ' 

'*But Fm in a preceese hurry, gude- 
wife," said the butler, suffering himself 
to be dragged to a seat without much re- 
sistance: and as to eating" — for he 
observed the mistress of the dwelling bust- 
ling about to place a trencher for nim — 
'* as for eating — ^lack-a-day, we are just 
killed up yonoer wi' eating frae morning 
to night It's shamefu' enicurism ; but 
that's what we hae gotten me the Eng- 
lish pock-puddings. ' 

'* Hout I never mind the English pock- 
pudding," said Luckie Lightbody ; *^ ti^ 
our pudding, Mr. Balderstone — ^there is 
black puddmg and white hass — try whilk 
ye like best.' 

'^Baithgude — baith excellent — canna 
be better ; but the very smell is eneugh 
for me that hae dined sae lately (the faitn- 
iul wretch had fasted since daybreak). 
But I wadna afront your housewifeskep, 
gude wife ; and^ with your permission, I*se 
e'en pit them m my napkin, and eat them 
to my supper at e'en, for I am wearied of 
Mysie's pastry and nonsense — ye ken 
landward dainties aye please me best, 
Marion — and landward lasses too — Oook- 
ing at ihe cooper's wife). Ne'er a bit 
but she looks tar better than when she 
married Gilbert, and then she was the 
bonniest lass in our parochine, and the 



neest till't. But gawsie cow, goodly 
calf" 

The women smiled at the compliment, 
each to herself, and they smiled again to 
each other as Caleb wrapped up the pud- 
dings in a towel which ne had brought 
with him, as a dragoon carries his for- 
aging bag to receive what may fall in his 
way. 

' ' Where's the gudeman ? ' ' asked Caleb. 

" Awa to fetch the minister," said Mrs. 
Girder, ** precious Mr. Peter Bide-the- 
Bent, frae the Mosshead. The honest 
man has the rheumatism wi' lying in the 
hills in the persecution." 

** Ay ! — a whiff and a mountiun-man — 
nae less?" said Caleb, with a peevish- 
ness he could not suppress ; '^ I hae seen 
the day, Luckie, when worthy Mr. Cuff- 
cushion and the service-book would hae 
served your turn (to the elder dame), or 
onv honest woman m Uke circumstances. " 
And that's true too, ' ' said Mrs. Light- 
body ; ^^ but what can a body do ? Jean 
maun baith sing her psalms and busk her 
oockemonv the gate the gudeman likes, 
and nae ither gate ; for he s maister ana 
mair at hame,~ I can tell ye, Mr. Balder- 
stone." 

*^Ay, aj. and does he guide the gear 
too ? ' ' saia Caleb, to whose projects mas- 
culine rule boded little good. 

''Ilka penn^ron't; but he'll dress her 
as dink as a dsusy, as ye see ; sae she has 
little reason to complain — where there's 
ane better aff there's ten waur." 

'*Aweel, gudewife," said Caleb, crest- 
fallen, but not beaten off, ''that wasna 
the way ye guided your gudeman ; but 
ilka land has its ain lauch. I maun be 
ganging. I just wanted to round in the 
gudeman's lug, that I heard them say up 
by yonder, that Peter Puncheon, that was 
cooper to the Queen's stores at the Tim- 
mer Burse at Leith, is dead ; sae I thought 
that maybe a word frae my lord to the 
Lord Keeper might hae served Gilbert ; 
but since he's frae hame •" 

"Oh, but ye maun stay his hame-com- 
ing." said the dame. "I aye telled the 
gudeman ye meant weel to him ; but he 
taks the tout at every bit lippening word. " 

"Aweel, I'll stay the last minute I 
can." 

"And so," said the handsome young 
spouse of Mr. Girder, "ye think this 
Miss Ashton is weel-favored ? — troth, and 
sae should she, to set up for our young 
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lord, with a face, and a hand, and a seat 
on his horse that might become a king's 
son. D'ye ken that ne aye glowers up at 
my window, Mr. Balderstone, when he 
chamioes to ride thro' the town ; sae I 
hae a right to ken what like he is, as weel 
asonybody." 

"Ikenthatbrawly *; said Caleb, **for 
I hae heard his lordsnip say the cooper's 
wife had the blackest ee in the barony ; 
and I said, * Weel mav that be. my lord, 
for it was her mither s afore tier,' as I 
ken to my cost — eh, Marion? Ha. ha, 
ha ! — Ah I these were merry days I 

'^Hout awa, auld carle," said the old 
dame, ^' to speak sic daffing to young folk. 
But, Jean — fie, woman, dinna ^e hear 
the bairn greet? I'se warrant it's that 
dreary weid has come ower't again." 

Up got mother and grandmother, and 
scourea away, jostling each other as they 
ran, into some remote corner of the tene- 
ment, where the young hero of the even- 
ing was deposited. When Caleb saw the 
coast fairly clear, he took an invigorating 
pinch of snuff, to sharpen and confirm his 
resolution. 

"Cauld be my cast," thought he, *'if 
either Bide-the-JJent or Girder taste that 
broche of wild-fowl this evening ; "and 
then, addressing the eldest turnspit^ a 
boy of about eleven jears oldj and putting 
a penny into his hand, he said, *^ Here is 
twal pennies, my man: carry that ower 
to Mrs. Sm a' trash, ana bid her fill my 
mill wi' snishing, and I'll turn the broche 
for ye^ in the meantime, and she will gie 
ye a gingerbread snap for your pains." 

No sooner was the elder boy departed 
on this mission, than Caleb, looking the 
remaining turnspit gravely and st^ily 
in the face, removed from the fire the 
spit bearing the wild-fowl of which he 
had undertaken the charge, clapped his 
hat on his head, and fairly marcned off 
with it 

A VISIT TO BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

Alb to my visit, it is now goin on 2 (too) 
yeres, as I very well remember, since I 
crossed the Planes of Kaliforay, the Brite 
land of Jold. While crossin the Planes 
all so bold I fell in with sum noble red 
men of the forest (N. B. This is the 
rote Sarcasticul. Injins is Hzin, whar 
ever found), which thay Sed I was their 
Brother, & wantid for to smoke the Calo- 



mel of Peace with me. Thay then stole 
my jerkt beef, blankits, etsettery, skalpt 
my orgin grinder & scooted with a Wild 
Hoop. Durin the Cheaf 's techin speech 
he sed he shood meet me in the H&PPy 
Huntin Grounds. If he duz thare wiube 
afite. But enuff of this ere. Raven 
Noose MiUtons, as our skoolmaster, who 
has got Talent into him, cussycally ob- 
sarves. 

I arrove at Salt Lake in doo time. At 
Camp Scott there was a lot of U. S. 
sojers, hostensibly sent out thare to smash 
the mormins, but really to eat Salt vittles 
& play poker & other beautiful but sum- 
what onsartin games. I got acquainted 
with sum of the officers. Thay lookt 
putty scrumpshus in their Bloo coats with 
brass buttings onto um & ware very tal- 
ented drinkers, but so fur as fitin is oon- 
sarned I'd willingly put my wax figgers 
agin the hull party. 

My desire was to exhibit my grate show 
in Salt Lake City, so I called on Brigham 
Yung, the grate mogull amung the mor- 
mins, and axed his permishun to pitch my 
tent and onfurl my banner to the jentle 
breezis. He lookt at me in a austeer man- 
ner for a few minits, and sed — 

"Do you bleeve in Solomon, Saint 
Paul, the immaculateness of the Mormin 
Church and the Latterday Revelash- 
uns?" 

Sez I, " I'm on it ! " I make it a pint 
to git along plesunt, tho I didn't know 
what under the son the old feller was 
drivin at He sed I might show. 

"You air a marrid man, Mister Yung, 
I bleeve?" sez I, preparin to rite him 
sum free parsis. 

"I hev eighty wives, Mister Ward, I 
sertinly am marrid." 

He then set to and axed me wouldn't I 
like to see his famerly, to which I replide 
that I wouldn't mind minglin vnth the 
fair Seek and Barskin in the winnin smiles 
of his interestin wives. He accordingly 
tuk me to his Scareum. The house is 
powerful big & in a exoeedin large room 
was his wives & children, which larst was 
squawkin and hoUerin enuff to ,take the 
roof rite orf the house. The wimin was 
of all sizes and ages. Sum was pretty & 
sum was plane — sum was helthy and sum 
was on the Waynfr— which is verses, tho 
sich was not my intentions, as I don't 
'prove of puttin verses in Proze rittins, 
tno ef oocashun requires I can Jerk a 
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Poim ekal to any of tihem Atlantic 

Munthly fellers. 
*' My wives, Miater Ward," sed Yunj^ 
"Your sarvant, marms." said L as i 

sot down in a cheer whion a led-heded 

female brawt me. 

'^Them as is Sealed to me — ^that is to 
say, to be mine when I wants um — air at 
present my sperretooul wives," sed Mis- 
ter Yung. 

" Long may thay wave ! '* sea I, seeini 
shood git into a scrape ef I didn't look out 

In a privit oonversashun with Brigham 
I learnt the follerin fax : It takes him 
six weeks to kiss his wives. He don't do 
it onl^ onct a yere & sez it is wuss nor 
cleanm house. He don't pretend to know 
his children, there is so many of um, tho 
thev aU know him. He sez about every 
child he meats call him Par, & he takes 
it for grantid it is so. His wives are very 
expensiv. Thay allers want suthin & ef 
h«3 don't buy it for um thay set the house 
itf a uproar. He sez he don't have a 
minit's peace. His wives fito amung 
theirselves so much that he haa bilt a 
fi/in room for thare speshul benefit. & 
when too ef 'em get into a row he has em 
tumd loose into that place, whare the dis- 

EX)t is settled accordm to the rules of the 
ondon prize rin^. Sumtimes thay 
a)xx)z hisself individooally. Thay hev 
pulled the most of his hiEiir out at the 
roots & he wares meny a horrible scar up- 
on his body, inflicted with mop-handles, 
broom-sticks and sioL Ocx^hunly they 
git mad & scald him with bilin hot water. 
... ''I find that the keers of a 
Biarrid life way hevy onto me " sed the 
Profit, '' & sumtimes I wish I'd remaned 
singel." I left the Profit and startid for 
the tavern whare I put up to. 

AXTEMV WaBD. 
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Theodore Hook didn't always make 
the jokes. Here is one that he heard : 
He was in a stage-coach with two inside 
pa^ngers, a pretty, delicate young lady 
and a plain-faced maid. Whue the mis- 
tress was at dinner, Hook remarked to the 
maid, in a tone of great sjrmpathy: 
**Your jroung lady seems very unwelL" 
"Yes, sir: she suffers sadly." "Con- 
sumption, 1 should fear ? " No, sir ; I 
am sorry to say it is the heart" "Dear 
me! Aneurism?" "Oh, no, sir! it is 
only a lieutenant in the navy." 



A ^ntleman from New York, who had 
been m Boston for the purpose of collect- 
ing some moneys due to him in that city, 
was about returning, when he found that 
one bill of a hundred dollars had been 
overlooked. His landlord, who knew the 
debtor, thought it a doubtM case ; but 
added that, if it was collectable at all, a 
tall, raw-boned Yankee, then dunning a 
lodger in another nart of the hall, would 
* * wony it out ' ' ol the man. 

Calhng him up, therefore, he introduced 
him to tne creditor, who showed him the 
account 

" Wallj square," said he, " 'taint much 
use o' tryin' , I guess. I know that critter. 
You might as well try to squeeze ile out 
of Bunker Hill monument as to c'lect a 
debt out of him. But any how, square, 
what'll you give sposin' I do try?" 

" Well, sir, the bill is one hundred 
dollars. I'll give you— yes, I'll give you 
half, ifyou'll collect it" 

"Greed," replied the collector; 
"there's no harm in tiyin', any wav." 

Some weeks after the creditor chanced 
to be in Boston, and in walking Tremont 
Street encountered his enterprising friend. 

"Look here," said he, "square, I had 
considerable luck with that bill o' your'n. 
You see I stuck to him like a dog to a 
root, but for the^ first week or so 'twan't 
no use — not a bit If he was home he 
was short; if he wasn't home, I couldn't 
get no satisfaction. By-and-by, says I. 
after goin' sixteen times, ' I'll nx you ! 
sa3^ L So I sat down upon the door- 
step, and sat all day and part of the even- 
ing, and I begun airly next day; but 
alK»ut ton o'clock he gin in. He paid me 
my half, and I gin him up the note." 



Gowden Clarke tells a story of a gen- 
tleman who lately, in making a return of 
his income to the tax commissioners, wrote 
on the paper : " For the first three years 
my income has been somewhat under 
£160 ; in future it will be more precarious, 
as the man is dead of whom I borrowed 
the money.'* 

We have heard of men celebrating their 
country's battles, who in war were cele- 
brated for keeping out of them. 

G. D. PSBNTICft. 
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SFIOBAHS BT BEN J0N80N. 
2b Fine Orand. 

What is't, Fins Grand, makes thee my 

friendshipfl^y 
Or take an Epigram so fearfully, 
As 'twere a challenge or a borrower's letter? 
The world must know your greatness is my 

debtor. 
Imprimi8f Grand, you owe me for a jest 
I lent you, on mere acquatntunce, at a feast. 
Item, a tale or two some fortnight after, 
That yet maintains you and your house in 

laughter. 
Item, the Babylonian song yon sing ; 
Item, a fair Greek poeny for a ring, 
With which a learned madam you bely. 
Item, a charm surrounding fearfully 
Y oar partie-per-pfUe picture, one- half drawn 
In solemn Cyprus, th other cobweb lawn. 
Item, a gulling impress for you at tilt. 
Item, your mistress' anagram in your hilt 
Item, your own, sew'd in your mistress' 

smock. 
Item, an epitaph on my lord's cock. 
In most vile verses, and cost me more pain, 
Than had I made 'era good, to fit your vein. 
Forty things more, dear Grand, which you 

know true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay 

you. 

2^) Doctor Empiric, 

When men a dangerous disease did 'scape^ 
Of old, they gave a cock to j£:K!uiape ; 
Let me give two, that doubly am got free ; 
From my disease's danger, and from thee. 

To Sir Awnwd Filter. 

Filter, the most may admire thee, though 

not I ; 
And thou, right guiltless, may'st plead to it, 

why? 
For thy late sharp advice. I say 'tis fit 
All brains, at times of triumph, should run 

wit; 
For then our water-conduits do run wine ; 
But that's put in, thou 'It say. Why, so is 

thine. 

On Banke the Uturer. 

Banks feels no lameness of his knotty gout. 
His moneys travel for him in and out, 
And, though the soundest legs go every day. 
He toils to be at hell as soon as they. 



EPIOBAHMATIGAL VERSES BY SAMUEL 

BUTLEEL 
Opinion. 

Opinion governs all mankind. 
Like the blind's leading of the blind; 
For he that has no eyes in's head. 
Must be by a dog glad to be led ; 
And no b«i8ts have so little in *em 
As that inhuman brutes Opinion. 
'Tis an infectious pestilence. 
The tokens upon wit and sense^ 
That with a venomous contagion 
Invades the sick imagination ; 
And, when it seizes any part. 
It strikes the poison to the hearL 
This men of one another catch. 
By contact, as the humors match ; 
And nothing's so perverse in nature 
As a profound opinionator. 

OrUics, 

Critics are like a kind of flies that breed 
In wild fig-trees, and, when they're grown 

up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 
And, by their nibbling on the outward rind. 
Open tne pores^ and make way for the sun 
To ripen it sooner than he would have done. 

Uypoerigy. 

Hypocrisy will serve as well 
To propagate a church as zeal ; 
As persecution and promotion 
Do equally advance devotion : 
So round white stones will serve, they say, 
As well as eggs to make hens lay. 

Polieh. 

All wit and fancy, like a diamond, 
The more exact and curious 'tis ground. 
Is forced for every carat to abate, 
As much in value as it wants in weight. 

I%e Oodly. 

A godly man, that has served out his time 
In holiness, may set up any crime ; 
As Kholais, when they've taken their de- 
grees. 
May set up any faculty they please. 

Piety. 

Why should not piety be made^ 
As well as equity, a trade. 
And men get money by devotion. 
As well as making of a motion ? 
B' allow'd to pray upon conditions^ 
As well as suitors in petitions? 
And in a congregation pray, 
No less than Chancery, for pay? 
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Marriage. 

All sorts of vot'ries, that profess 
To bind themselves apprentices 
To Heaven, abjure, with solemn vows^ 
Not Cat and iJonff-tail, bat a Spouse 
As the worst of all impediments 
To hinder their devout intents. 

Poets, 

It is not poetry that makes men poor; 
For few do write that were nut so before ; 
And those that have writ best, had they been 

rich, 
Had ne'er been clapp'd with a poetic itch ; 
Had loved their ease too well to take the 

pains 
To undergo that drudgery of brains ; 
But, being for ail other trades unfit, 
Only t' avoid being idle, set up wit. 

Puffing, 

They that do write in authors' praises. 
And freely give their friends their voices, 
Are not confined to what is true ; 
Thaf s not to give, but jpay a due : 
For praise, that's due, does give no more 
To worth, than what it had before ; 
But to commend, without desert, 
Requires a mastery of art. 
That sets a gloss on what's amiss. 
And writes what should be^ not what is. 

Pditieiana, 

All the politics of the great 
Are like the cunning of a cheat, 
That lets his false dice freely run. 
And trusts them to themselves alone^ 
But never lets a true one stir 
Without some fingering trick or slur; 
And, when the gamester doubts his play, 
Conveys his false dice safe away. 
And leaves the true ones in the lurch 
T* endure the torture of the search. 

Fear, 

There needs no other charm nor conjurer 
To raise infernal spirits up, but fear ; 
That makes men pull their horns in, like a 

snail 
That's both a pris'ner to itself, and jail ; 
Draws more fantastic shapes, than Ib the 

grains 
Of knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains : 
When all the cocks they think they see, ana 

bulls. 
Are only in the insides of their skulls. 



The Law, 

The law can take a purse in open court 
While it condemns a less delinquent for 't 

The Same. ' 

Who con deserve, for breaking of the la«^ 
A greater penance than an honest cause. 

The Same, 

All those that do but rob and steal enongh 
Are punishment and court-of-justice proof, 
And need not fear, nor be concerned. a straw, 
In all the idle bugbears of the law ; 
But confidently rob the gallows too. 
As well as other suflfererB^ of their due. 

Confesnon. 

In the Church of Rome, to go to shrifti 
Is but to put the soul on a clean shift 

SmaUerers, 

All smatterers are more brisk and pert 
Than those that understand an art ; 
As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals, that give them light. 

Bad Writers, 

As he that makes his mark is understood 
To write his name, and 'tis in law as good, 
So he that cannot write one word of sense 
Believes he has as legal a pretence 
To scribble what he does not understand. 
As idiots have a title to their land. 

The OpiniofuUive, 

Opinionators naturally difier 
From other men ; as wooden legs are stifier 
Than those of pliant joints, to prield and bow^ 
Which way soever they're design'd to go. 

Language of the Learned, 

Were TuUy now alive, he'd be to seek 
In all our Latin terms of art and Greek ; 
Would never understand one word of sense 
The most irrefragable schoolman means: 
As if the Schools design'd their terms of art, 
Not to advance a science, but to divert ; 
As Hocus Poeus conjures to amuse 
The rabble from observing what he does. 

Good Writing, 

As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting, to foreshorten any part. 
Than draw it out ; so 'tis in books tlie chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 
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Qmriiers, 

As in all great and crowded fairs 
MonBters and puppet-play are wares, 
Which in the less will not go off, 
Because they have not money enough ; 
So men in princes' courts will pass 
That will not in another place. 

Jnventiona^ 

All the inventions that the world contains, 
Were not by reason first found out, nor brains ; 
But pass for theirs who had the Inck to light 
Upon them by mistake or oversight. 

Logicians, 

Logicians used to clap a proposition, 
As justices do criminals, in prison. 
And, in as learn'd authentic nonsense, writ 
The names of all their moods and figures fit ; 
For a logician's one that has been broke 
To ride and pace his reason by the book ; 
And by their rules^ and precepts, and ex- 
amples, 
To put his wits into a kind of trammels. 

Laborious Wriiers, 

Those get the least that take the greatest 
pains, 
But most of all i' th' drudgery of the brains, 
A natural sign of weakness, as an ant 
Is more laborious than an elephant ; 
And children are more busy at their play, 
Than those that wiseliest pass their time away. 

On a Clvb of SoU. 

The jolly members of a toping dub, 
Like pipestaves, are but hoop'd into a tub : 
And in a close confederacy linl^ 
For nothing else but only to hold drink. 

Holland. 

A country that draws fifty feet of water. 
In which men live as in the hold of Natuoe ; 
And when the sea does in upon them break. 
And drown a province, does but spring a leak ; 
That alwavs ply the pump, and never think 
They can be safe, but at the rate they stink ; 
That live as if they had been run a-ground, 
And, when they die, are cast away and 

drown'd ; 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and 

prey 
Upon the goods all nations' fleets convey ; 
And, when their merchants are blown up 

and cracked. 
Whole towns are cast away and wrecked ; 



That feed, like cannibals, on other fishes. 
And serve their cousin-germans up in disnes; 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moored, 
In which they do not live, out go a-board. 

Women, 

The souls of women are so small, 
That some believe they've none at all ; 
Or if they have, like cripples, still 
They've but one faculty, the will ; 
The other two are quite laid by 
To make up one great tyranny ; 
And though their passions have most poVr, 
They are, like Turks, but slaves the more 
To th' ate'lute will, that with a breath 
Has severely pow'r of life and death, 
And, as its little int'rests move, 
Can turn 'em all to hate or love ; 
For nothing, in a moment, turn 
To frantic love, disdain, and scorn ; 
And make that love degenerate 
T* as great eztremitv of hate ; 
And hate again, ana scorn, and piques. 
To flames^ and raptures, and love-tricks. 



EPIGRAMS OF EDMUND WALL1SR. 

On a Painted Lady with W, Teeth. 

Were men so dull they could not see 
That Lyce painted ; should they flee^ 
Like simple birds, into a net, 
So grossly woven, and ill set 
Her own teeth would undo tne knot, 
And let all go that she had got. 
Those teeth fair Lyce must not show. 
If she would bite ; her lovers, though 
Like birds they stoop at seeming grapes, : 
Are disabus'd, when first she gapes : 
The rotten bones discover'd there, 
Show 'tis a painted sepulchre. 

Cf the Marriage of the Dwarfs, 

Design, or chance^ make others wive ; 
But nature did this match contrive ; 
Eye miffht as well have Adam fled. 
As she denied her little bed 
To him, for whom heav'n seem'd to firamc, 
And measure out^ this only dame. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care I 
Over whose heads those arrows fly 
Of sad distrust, and jealousy : 
Secured in as high extreme. 
As if the world held none but them. 

To him the fairest nymphs do show 
Like moving mountains, topp'd with boow ; 
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And every man a Polypheme 
Does to luH Galatea seem ; 
None may presume her faith to prove; 
He proffers death that proffers love. 

Ah, Chloris ! that kind nature thus 
From all the world had severed us: 
Creating for ourselves us two, 
As love has me for only you I 



EPIGRAMS OF MATTHISW PRTOB, 
A SimUe, 

Dear Thomas, didst thon never pop 
Thy head into a tin-man's shop? 
There, Thomas, didst thou never see 
TTis but by way of simile) 
A squirrel spend his little rage, 
In jumping round a rolling cage ? 
The cage, as either side turned up. 
Striking a ring of bells a-top ? — 

Mov*d in the orb, pleas'd with the chimes, 
The foolish creature thinks he climbs: 
Bit here or there, turn wood or wire^ 
He never gets two inches higher. 

So fares it with those merry blades^ 
Ttiat frisk it under Pindus' shades. 
In noble songs, and lofty odes. 
They tread on stars, and talk with gods; 
Still dancing in an airy round, 
Si ill pleased with their own verses' sound; 
Brought back, how fast soe'er they go^ 
Always aspiring, always low. 

TkeRies. 

Siiy, sire of insects, mighty Sol 
^A Fly upon the chariot pole 
Cries out), what Blue-bottle alive 
Did ever with such fury drive? 
Tell Beelzebub, great father, tell 
(Says t' other, perchM upon the wheel). 
Did ever any mortal Fly 
Raise such a doud of dust as I? 

My judgment tum'd the whole debate : 
My valor sav'd the sinking state. 
So talk two idle bussing things ; 
Toss up their heads, and stretch their wings. 
But let the tnith to light be brought ; 
This neither spoke, nor t'other fought : 
No merit in their own behavior: 
Both raia'd, but by their party's fiivor. 

PhilU^ Age. 

How old may Phillis be, you ask. 
Whose beauty thus all hearts eogagea? 

To answer is no easy task : 
For she Las really two ages. 



Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in stay^ 
Her patches, paint and Jewels oq; 

All day let eny^ view her fao^ 
And Phillis is but twenty-one. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid aside^ 

At night astronomers agree. 
The evening has the dav belied ; 

And Phiuis is some forty-three. 

Fonna Bonum FragUe. 

What a frail thing is beauty I said Baron Le 

Cras, 
Perceiving his mistress had one eye of glass : 

And scarcely had he spoke it, 
When she, more confus'd as more angty she 

grew, 
By a negligent rage prov'd the maxim too 
true: 
She dropt the eye, and broke it. 

jBtbo and Charon, 

When Bibo thought fit from the world to 

retreat 
And full of champagne as an egg's full of 

meat. 
He waked in the boat; and to Charon he 

said, 
He would be rowed back, for he was not yet 

dead. 
Trim the boat, and sit quiet, stem Charon 

replied : 
You may have forgot, yon were drank when 

you died. 

The Pedant 

Lysander talks extremely well ; 
On any subject let him dwell, 

His tropes and figures will content ye 
He should possess to all degrees 
The art of talk ; he practices 

Full fourteen hours in four-and-twenty. 



XPIGRABIS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

The Cbuniese cf Maneheaier, 

Wrftten on hii admlnlon to the Kit-Cat Clnt, <■ 
compliaoce with the rule that every new membei 
should name bit toaat, and write a vene in her pimiae. 

While haughty Gallia's dames, that spread 
O'er their pale cheeks an artful red. 
Beheld this beauteous stranger thera, 
In nature's charms divinely fair; 
Confusion in their looks they showed. 
And with unborrowed blushes glowed. 
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To An Ill'Fawred Lady. 
(Imitated lh>m Uait^L) 

Willie in the dark on thy noft hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting syren in thy tongue. 
What flames, what darts, what anguisli I 

endured I 
But when the candle entered I was cured. 

To A Ck^priciouB Friend, 
(Imitated fh>m Hftrtlal.) 

In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
ThouVt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen 

about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without 

thee. 

To A Rogue. 

(Imitated fh)m MartiaL) 

Thy beard and head are of a different dye : 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye : 
With all these totcens of a knave complete, 
Should'st thou be honest, thou'rt a dev'lish 
cheat 



SnORAM or ALEXANDER POPE. 

On Mn. Tofts. 
(A Ottlobntod Opera Singer.) 

So bright is thy beauty, so charming thy 
song. 

As had drawn both the beasts and their Or- 
pheus along ; 

But such is thy avarice, and such is thy 
pride. 

That the beasts must have starved and the 
poet have died. 



SPIORAMS OF DEAN SWIFT. 

On Bwning A DuU Pbem. 

An ass's hoof alone can hold 

That poisonous juice which kills bv cold. 

Methought, when I this poem reaa. 

No vessel but an ass's head 

Such frigid fustian could contain ; 

I mean the head without the brain. 

The cold conceits, the chilling thoughts^ 

Went down like stupefying draughts; 

I found my head begin to swim, 

A numbness crept through eveiy limb. 

In haste, with imprecations dir^ 

I threw the volume in the fire; 



When (who could think?) though cold as 

ice. 
It burnt to ashes in a trice. 
How could I more enhance its fame? 
Though bom in snow, it died in flame. 

To A Lady, 
On hearing her praiie her biuliaBd. 

You always are making a god of yoor 

spouse ; 
But thb neither Reason nor Conscience 

allows ; 
Perhaps you will say. 'tis in gratitude due, 
And you adore him because he adores you. 
Your argument's weak, and so you will find, 
For you, by thb rule, must adore all man« 

kind. 

The Cudgelled Euaband. 

As Thomas was cudgel'd one day by his 

wife. 
He took to his heels and fled for his life : 
Tom's three dearest friends came by in the 

sauabble, 
And saved him at once from the shrew and 

the rabble; 
Then ventured to give him some sober ad- 
vice — 
But Tom is a person of honor so nice. 
Too wise to take counsel, too proud to take 

warning, 
That he sent to all three a challenge next 

morning. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventured his 

life; 
Went home, and was cudgelled again by his 

wife. 

On Seeing Verses Written Upon Windows At 

Inns. 

The sage, who said he should be proud 

Of windows in his breast. 
Because he ne'er a thought allow'd 

That might not be confest ; 
Hi«< window scrawled by every rake^ 

His breast again would cover, 
And fairly bid the devil take 

The diamond and the lover. 



EPIQRAHS BT THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
On A CarieaJture. 

If you say this was made for friend Dan, you 

belie it, 
I'll swear he^s so like it that he was made 

by it 
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On Deem Swifts Propoted Hospital For 

iMntUies, 

Great wits to madnefls nearly are allied, 
This makes the Dean for kindred tkw provide. 

To A Dublin Publisher, 

Who ditplayCd a Iniat of Dean Swift in bis window 
while pnblishini; Lord Urrory*i olfeniiTe remarks 
upon the D«an. 

Faulkner I for once thoii hast some judg- 
ment shown, 
By representing Swift transformed to stone ; 
For could he thy ingratitude have known, 
Astonishment itself the work had done I 



EPIGRAM OF BTROM. 
Which l8 Which. 

** God bless the King 1 God bless the faith's 
defender 1 

God bless— no harm in blessing — the Pre- 
tender. 

But who that pretender is, and who that king, 

God bless us all, is quite another thing.'' 



EPIGRAM OF DR. JOHNSON. 

On Some Lines Of Lopes De Vega. 

If the man who turnips cries. 
Cry not when his father dies, 
'Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 



EPIGRAM OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

On A FuU-Length Portrait of Beau MarsK 

Placed between the busts of Newton and Pope. 

" Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find ; 

Nor Pope himself e'er penn'd a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 

'^ The picture placed the busts between. 

Gives satire all its strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen — 

But Folly at full length." 



EPIGRAM OF CLEVELAND. 
On Scotland. 

''Had Cain been Scot, God would have 

changed his doom ; 
Nor forced him wander, but confined him 

home." 



EPIGRAMS OF PETER PINDAR. 
Edmund Burke* s Attack On Warren Sastinga, 

Poor Edmund sees poor Britain's setting 

sun: 
Poor Edmund ^roafM— and Britain is im- 

donef 

Reader I thou hast, I do presume 
(God knows though), been in a snug 
room. 
By coals or wood made comfortably warm, 
And often fiincied that a storm wiihoui 
Hath made a diabolic rout — 
Sunk ships, tore trees up-^one a world of 
harm. 

Yes, thou hast lifted up thy tearful eyes. 
Fancying thou heardst of mariners the cries; 
And sigh'd, " Qow wretched now must thou- 
sands be I 
Oh 1 how 1 pit^ the poor souls at sea ! " 
When, lo! this dreadful tempest and his 

roar, 
A tephyr — in the keyhole of the door! 

Now may not Edmund's bowlings be a sigh 
Preaiing through Edmund's lungs fop 
loaves and fishes, 
On which he long hath looked with longing 
eye 
To fill poor Edmund's not o'erburden'd 
dishes? 

Give Mnn a sup — forgot will be complaint; 
Britain be safe, and Hastings prove a sainL 

On An Artistf 

Who boasted that hie pictures had hnng near thoee of 
Sir Joehua Beynolda in the Exhibition. 

A shabby fellow chanc'd one day to meet 
The British Rorcius in the street, 

Garrick, on whom our nation justly brags — 
The fellow hugg'd him wiJth a kind embrace — 
" Good sir, I do not recollect your &ce," 

Quoth Garrick — ''No I" replied the man 
of rags: 

" The boards of Drury you and I have trod 
Full many a time together, I am sure — " 
"When?" with an oath, cried Garrick — 
"forbyG— 
I never saw that face of yours before ! 
What characters, I pray, 
Did you and I togetner play?" 

" Lord I " quoth the fellow, " think not that 

I mock — 
When you pla/d Hamlet, sir— I play'd the 

cock," 
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On The Qmdunim Of His Odes. 

" Finished/*' a disappointed artist cries, 
With open mouth and straining eyes ; 
Gaping for praise like a young crow for 
meat; 
" Lord 1 why have you not mentioned me/" 
Mention thee/ 
Thy impudence hath put me in a sweat; 
What rage for fame attends both great and 

small : 
Better be d — n'd than mentioned not at all/ 



Barry's Attaek Upon Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

When Barry dares the President to fly on, 
'Tis like a mouse, that, work'd into a rage, 
Daring some dreadful war to rage, 

Nibbles the tail of the Nemiean lion. 

Or like a louse, of mettle full, 
Nurs'd in some giant's skull: 
Because Goliath scratched him as he fed, 
Employs with vehemence his angry claws, 
Ana gaping, grinning, formidable jaw^ 
To carry off the gianCs head / 

On The Death Of Mr. Hone, R A. 

There's one B. A. more dead I stiff is \yooT 

Hone — 
His works be with him under the same stone : 
I think the sacred art will not bemoan 'em ; 
But, Muse I — De mortuis nil nisi bonum — 
As to his host, a trai/ler^ with a sneer. 
Said of his dead Small-beer, 
Qo, then, poor Hone I and join a numerous 

train 
Sunk in OblivunCs wide pacific ocean ; 
And may its whale-like stomach feel no 

motion 
To cast thee, like a Jonah, up again. 

On George The ThirtCs JPatronage Of Ben- 
jamin West. 

Thus have I se^n a child, with smiling face, 
A little daisy in the garden place, 
And stmt in triumph round its fav'rite 
flow'r: 
Gaze on the leaves with infant admiration, 
Thinking the fiow'r the finest in the nation, 

Then pay a visit to it every hour : 
Lugging the wat'ring-pot about, 

Which John the gard'ner was oblig'd to 
fill; 
The child, so pleas'd, would pour the water 
out. 
To show its marvellous gardening skill ; 



Then staring round, all wild for praises pan^ 
ing, 

Tell all the world it was its own sweet plant- 
ing; , 
And boast away, too happy elf, 

How that it found the daisy all itnelf 1 

Epitaph On Peter Staggs, 

Poor Peter Staggs now rests beneath this 

rail, . 
Who loved bis joke, his pipe and mug of 

ale; 
For twenty years he did the duties well. 
Of ostler, boots and waiter at the " Bell." 
But Death stepped in, and ordered Peter 

Staggs 
To feed his worms, and leave the farmers^ 

nags. 
The church clock struck one — alas! 'twas 

Peter's knell. 
Who sigh'd '^ I'm coming — that's the oetler'a 

belli" 

Tra^fs EpHapK 

Here rest the relics of a friend below, 
Blest with more sense than half the folks I 

know: 
Fond of his ease, and to no parties prone. 
He damn'd no sect, but calmly gnaw'd his 

bone; 
Perform'd his fiinctions well in ev'ry way — 
Blush, Christians, if you can, and copy Tray, 



[The following etanza, on the death of Lady Mount 
E- — *• fttTorite pig Cnpid, Is rerily exceeded by nothing 
in the annalB of impertinence.— P. P.] 

A Omsolatory Stanza, 

To Lady Mount E , On The Death Of 

Her Pig Oupid. 

O dry that tear, so round and big. 
Nor waste in sighs your precious wind I 

Death only takes a single pig — 
Your lord and son are still behind. 



EPIGRAMS BY ROBERT BURNS. 
The PoeCs Choice, 

I murder hate, by field or flood, 
Though glory's name may screen n8 ; 

In wars at name. Til spend my bloody 
Life-giving wars of Venuo. 



m 
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The deitioi that I adore, 
Are social peace and plenty ; 

I'm better pleaned to make one moire^ 
Than be the death of twenty. 

On A CeUbrtUed Rfding Eider. 

Here souter Hood in death does sleep ^~ 
To h^ll. if he's gane thither, 

Saltan, gie him thy gear to keep^ 
He'll baud it weel thegither. 

On John Dove, Innkeeper Of McmMine, 

Here lies Johnny Pidgeon ; 
What was his religion ? 
Wha e'er desires to ken. 
To some other warl' 
Maun follow the carl, 
For here Johnny Pidgeon had nane ! 

Strong ale was ablation — 
Small beer, persecation, 

A dram was memento morif 
But a full flowinff bowl 
Was the saving his soul. 

And port was celestial glory. 

On Andrew Turner, 

In se'enteen hnnder an' forty-nine^ 
Satan took stuff to mak' a swine^ 

And cuist it in a comer ; 
But wilily he chang'd his plan, 
And shaped it something like a man, 

And ca'd it Andrew Turner. 

On A Seoteh Cbxeomb, 

Light lay the earth on Billy's breast. 
His chicken heart so tender; 

But build a castle on his head, 
His skull will prop it under. 



KFIGRAM8 BY 8. T. COLEBIDO& 

An Expectoration^ 

Or Splenetic Extempore, on my Joyftel deftatan ftom 
the city of Colugne. 

As I am rhymer, 
And now, at least, a merry one^ 

Mr. Mauiii's Budesheimer, 
And the church of St. Geryon, 
Are the two things alone, 
That deserye to be known, 
In the body-and-aoul-stinkingt own of Co- 
logne. 



Expeeloratien The Seoomd. 

In Clon, the town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fimged with muraerooB 

stones^ 
And ragiL and haes, and hideooa wenches^ 
I conntea two-ana-seventy stenches, 
All well-defined and separate stinks ! 
Ye nymphs, that reign aer sewers and nnk% 
The river Khine, it is well known. 
Doth wash your city of Cologne. 
But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Bhine? 

BeeUebvb And Job. 

Sly Beelsebub took all occasions 

To try Job's constancy and patience. 

He took his honor, took his health, 

He took his children, took his wealth. 

His servants, oxen, horses, cow s 

But cunning Satan did not take his spoufle. 

But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 

And loves to disappoint the devil. 

Had predetermined to restore 

TufofM all he had before ; 

His servants, horses^ oxen, cows — 

Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouel 

^n Eternal Poem, 

Your poem most eternal be^ 
Dear sir, it cannot faiL 
For 'tis incomprehensible. 
And wants botn head and toiL 



EPIGRAM BT SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
To Mr. Alexandre, The VentrUoguid. 

Of yore, in Old England, it was not thought 

good. 
To canr two visages under one hood : 
What should folks say to you, who have faces 

so plenty, 
That m)m under one hood you last night 

showed us twenty ? 
Stand forth, arch deceiver, and tell us in 

truth. 
Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in 

youth ? 
Man, woman or child — a do^ or a mouse? 
Or are you, at once^ each live thing in the 

house? 
Each live thing did I ask ?•— each dead im« 

plement, too, 
A workshop in your person — saw, chisel and 

acrewl 
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Above all, are you one individual ? — I know 
Yoti miii^t be, at least, Alexandre and Go. 
But 1 think you're a troop, an assemblage, a 

mob, 
And that i, as the sherifl^ should take up 

the job : 
And, instead of rehearsing your wonders in 

verse, 
Must read you the riot-act, and bid you 

disperse! 

FABLES OF iESOP. 

[JBaoVy an ancient Greek hnmorist, whoee name Is at- 
tached to the moet popular of the existing collections of 
fables, lired in the latter part of the sixth century B. C. 
Plntarch says he was a slare at Samos, and on receiving 
his freedom visited Croesus and PIsistratna. 

The con,jectnre of Bentley seems well founded that 
theee fables were transmitted through oral tradition. 
Socrates turned such of them as he could remember 
Into Terse.] 

THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 

A Fox, just at the time of the vintage, 
stole into a vinevard where tho ripe sunny 
Grapes were trellised up on high in most 
tempting show. He made man^r a spnng 
and a jump afler the luscious prize ; but, 
failing in all his attempts, he muttered as 
he retreated, "Weill what does it mat- 
ter 1 The Grapes are sour I " 

THE COCK AND THE JEWEL. 

As a Cock was scratching up the straw 
in a farmyard, in search of food for the 
hens, he hit upon a Jewel, that by some 
chance had found its way there. * ' Ho I " 
said he, "^you are a very fine thing, no 
doubt, to those who prize you; but give 
me a barley-corn before all the pear& in 
the world." 

THE HORSE AND THE GROOM. 

A Groom who used to steal and sell a 
Horse's corn, was yet very busy in groom- 
ing and wisping nim all the day long. 
'*If vou really wish me." said the Horse, 
'* to look well, give me less of your curry- 
ing and more of your com." 

THE TWO WALLETS. 

Every man carries Two Wallets, one 
before and one behind, and both mil of 
faults. But the one before is inll of his 
neighbor's faults : the one behind of his 
own. Thus it happens that men are 
blind to their own faults, but never lose 
sight of their neighbor's. 

VOL. V. — ^W. H. 



THE MULE. 

A Mule that had grown fat and wanton 
on too great an allowance of com, was one 
day jumping and kicking about, and at 
length, cocking up her tail, exclaimed, 
" My dam was a Kacer, and I am quite 
as good as ever she was." But being 
soon knocked up with her galloping ana 
disking, she remembered all at once that 
her sire was but an Ass. 

THE LAMB AND THE WOLF. 

A Lamb pursued by a Wolf took reftige 
in a temple. Upon this the Wolf called 
out to nim^ and said, that the priest 
would sla^ lum if he caught him. '^Be 
it so," said the Lamb : ''it is better to 
be sacrificed to God, than to be devoured 
by you." 

THE BLIND MAN AND THE WHELP. 

A Blind Man was wont, on any animal 
being put into his hands, to say what it 
was. Once they brought to him a Wolfs 
whelp. He felt it all over, and being in 
doubt, said, '*I know not whether thy 
father was a Dog or a Wolf; but this i 
know, that I would not trust thee among 
afiock of sheep.'* 

THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

A Crow, ready to die with thirst, flew 
with joy to a Pitcher, which he saw at a 
distance. But when he came up to it, he 
found the water so low that with all his 
stooping and straining he was unable to 
reach it. Thereupon he tried to break 
the Pitcher ; then to overtum it ; but his 
strength was not sufficient to do either. 
At last, seeing some small pebbles at 
hand, he dropped a great many of them, 
one by one, into the Rtcher, and so raised 
the water to the brim, and quenched his 
thirst. 

HERCULES AND THE WAGONER. 

As a Countryman w^ carelessly driving 
his wagon along a miry lane, his wheels 
stuck so deep in the clay that the horses 
came to a stand-still, upon this the man, 
without making the least effort of his 
own, began to call upon Hercules to come 
and help him out of his trouble. But 
Hercules bade him lay his shoulder to the 
wheel, assuring him that Heaven only 
aided those who endeavored to help them- 
selves. 

15 
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KUBAIYAT OF OMAB KHAYYAM. 



flUBAIYAT OP OMAR KHAYYAM. 

[Omar Khattam, the astroiiomer*poet of Psnia, wbi 
born about A. D. IIUO, and was a natiya of Khomaan. 
He became early addicted to icienoe, eqieclally to a»- 
tronomy, In which he attained rery high pre-eminence, 
becoming one of the eight learned men appointed by 
the Saltan to reform the calendar. He also wrote an 
algebra in Arabic His fine sayings gaye him the title 
of the King of the Wise. Omai's Epicorean andacity 
of thought and speech made him unpupular with the 
Siifla, and his poems were almost sapprsssed, yet their 
many beauties of expression and their eleration and 
independence of thought found many Imitaton among 
the Persian poets, including H&fla. Omar Khayyam 
had one parting wish at learlng the world—** Let my 
tomb be in a spot where the north wind may scatter 
orer it.»'J 



Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring, 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling ; 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fiutier^-«nd tlie Bird la on the Wing. 



Wliether at Naish&ptir or Babylon ; 
Whether the Cup with Bweet or bitter run. 
The Wine of JLiife keeps oozing drop by 
drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

Each Mom a thousand Roses brings, you say ; 
Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yesterday ? 
And this first Summer month that brings 
the Rose 
Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikob&d away. 

Well, let it take them ! What have we to do 
With Kaikob&d the Great, or Kaikhasrd ? 

Let Z&l and Rustum thunder as they will, 
Or HAtim call to Supper — heed not you. 

Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Regret and future Fears : 

To-morrow I — Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n Thousand 
Years. 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time has 
prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two bo- 
fore, 
And one by one crept silently to rest 

And we that now make merry in the Room 
They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom. 
OurRelves must we beneath the Couch or 

£arth 
Descend^umelyes to make a Couch-— for 

whom? 



Ah, make the most of what we yet mxf 

spend. 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into DuHt, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and— sana 

End I 

Alike ibr those who for To-dat prepare, 
And those that after some To-morrow stare, 
A Muezain from the Tower of Darkness 

cries, 
*' Fools I your reward la neither Here nor 

There." 

Why, all the Saints and Sages who discussed 
Of the Two Worlds ro learnedly are thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth : their Words 

to Scorn 
Are scattered, and their Mouths are stopt with 

Dust 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heara great argument 

About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 

With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 
And with my own hand wrought to make it 
grow; 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped — 
" I came like Water, and like Wind I go." 

Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh 

Gate 
I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravel'd by the Road ; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 

There was the Door to which I found no Kev; 
There was the Veil through which I could 

not see: 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was — and then no more of Thsb and 

Me. 

Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that 

mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs re- 

veal'd 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Mom. 

So when the Ansel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find vou by the river-brink. 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to ^our Lips to quaff— you shall not 
shnnk. 

Whv, if the Soul can fllngthe Dust aside, 
Ana naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 
Wcre't not a Shame — ^were't not a Sham» 
for him 
In this clay carcase crippled to abide 7 
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THE BRAVERY OF BAILIE NICOL 

JARVIE. 

About half a mile^s riding, after we 
crossed the bridge, placed us at the door 
of a public-house where we were to pass 
the evening. It was a hovel rather worse 
than better than tha^ in which we had 
dined ; but its little windows were lighted 
up, voices were heard from within, and 
aU intimated a prospect of food and shel- 
ter, to which we were by no means indif- 
ferent Andrew was the first to observe 
that there was a peeled willow- wand placed 
across the half-open door of the little inn. 
He hung back, and advised us not to enter. 
*'For," said Andrew, **some of their 
chiefs and grit men are birling at the us- 
quebaugh in by there, and dinna want to 
be disturbed ; and the least we'll get, if 
we gang ram-stam in on them, wiU be a 
broken nead, to learn us better havings, 
if we dinna come by the length of a caula 
dirk in our wamc, whilk is just as likely.'' 

I looked at the Bailie, who acknowl- 
edged, in a whisper^ '' that the gowk had 
some reason for sm^ng. anoe in the year. ' ' 

Meantime a stann^ naif-clad wench or 
two came out of the inn and the neighbor- 
ing cottages, on hearing the sound of our 
horses' feet No one oade us welcome, 
nor did anyone offer to take our horses, 
from which we had alighted ; and to our 
various inquiries, the hopeless response of 
'* Ha niel Sassenach "was the only answer 
we could extract The Bailie, however. 




ten years old, with a fragment of a tat- 
tered plaid about him, *'will you under- 
stand Sassenach ? ' ' 

"Ay, ay, that will I," replied the brat, 
in verv decent English. 

** Tnen gang and tell your mammv, my 
man, there's twa Sa: ^nach gentlemen 
come to speak wi' her." 

The landlady presently appeared, with 
a lighted piece oi si)lit fir blazing in her 
hand. Tne turpentine in this species of 
torch (which is generally dug from out 
the turf-bogs) msUces it blaze and sparkle 
readily, so tnat it is often used in the 
Highlands in lieu of candles. On this 
occasion such a torch illuminated the wild 
and anxious features of a female, pale, 
thin, and rather above the usual size, 
whose soiled and ragged dress, though 



aided by a plaid or tartan screen, barely 
served the puri)oses of decency, and cer- 
tainly not tnose of comfort Uer black 
hair, which escaped in uncombed elf-locks 
from under her coif, as well as the strange 
and embarrassed look with which she re- 
garded us, gave me the idea of a witch 
aisturbed in the midst of her unlawful 
rites. She plainly refused to admit us 
into the house. We remonstrated anx- 
iously, and pleaded the length of our jour- 
ney, tne state of our horses, and the cer- 
tainty that there was not another place 
where we could be received nearer than 
Callander, which the Bailie stated to be 
seven Scots miles distant How many 
these may exactly amount to in Eng- 
lish measurement I have never been able 
to ascertain, but 1 think the double ratio 
may be pretty safely taken as a medium 
computation. The obdurate hostess 
treated our expostulation with contempt. 
** Better gane farther than fare waur," 
she said, speaking the Scottish Lowland 
dialect, ana being, indeed, a native of the 
Lennox district **Her house was taen 
up wi' them wadna like to be intruded on 
wi' strangers. She didna ken wha mair 
might be there — ^redcoats, it might be, 
frae the garrison. ' ' (These last words she 
spoke under her breath, and with very 
strong emphasis.) "The night," she 
said, "was fair abune head — a night 
amang the heather wad caller our bloods 
— ^we might sleep in our claes as mony a 
gude bkide does in the scabbard — there 
wasna muckle fiowmoss in the shaw, if we 
took up our quarters right, and we might 
pit up our horses to the hill, naebody wad 
say naething against it" 

"But my good woman," said I, while 
the Bailie groaned and remained unde- 
cided, " it is six hours since we dined, and 
we have not taken a morsel since. I am 
positively djring with hunger, and I have 
no taste for takmg up my abode supper- 
less among these mountains of yours. I 
positively must enter ; and make the best 
apology you can to your guests for adding 
a stranger or two to their number. An- 
drew, you will see the horses put up." 

The Hecate looked at me with surprise, 
and then ejaculated, "A wilfu' man will 
hae his way — them that will to Cupar 
maun to Cupar! To see thae English 
belly-gods — he has had ae fu' meal the 
day already, and he'll venture life and 
liberty rather than he'll want a het sup* 
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per 1 Set roasted beef and pudding on 
the opposite side o' the pit o* Tophet, and 
an Englishman will mak a spang at it. 
But I wash my hands o't. Follow me, 
sir/* (to Andrew) "and I'se show ye 
where to pit the beasts. ' * 

I own I was somewhat dismayed at my 
landlady's expressions, which seemed to 
be ominous or some approaching danger. 
I did not, however, choose to shrink back 
after having declared my resolution, and 
accordingly 1 boldly entered the house ; 
and after narrowly escaping breaking my 
shins over a turf back and a salting-tub, 
which stood on either side of the narrow 
exterior passage, I opened a crazy half- 
decayed door, constructed not of plank, 
but of wicker, and, followed by the fiailie, 
entered into the principal apartment of 
this Scottish caravansary. 

The interior presented a view which 
seemed singul&r enoujgh to southern eyes. 
The fire, fea with blazmg turf and branches 
of dried wood, blazed merrily in the cen- 
tre ; but the smoke, having no means to 
escape but through a hole in the roof, 
eddied round the rafters of the cottage, 
and hung in sable folds at the height or 
about five feet from the floor. The space 
beneath was kept pretty clear, by innu- 
merable currents of air which rushed 
towards the fire ftt)m the broken panel of 
basket-work which served as a door, from 
two square holes, designed as ostensible 
windows, throug\i one of which was 
thrust a plaid, and through the other a 
tattered great -coat: and^ moreover, 
through various less distinguishable aper- 
tures m the walls of the tenement, which, 
being built of round stones and turf, ce- 
mented bv mud, let in the atmosphere at 
innumerable crevices. 

At the old oaken table, aci^oining to the 
fire, sat three men, guests apparently, 
whom it was impossible to regard with in- 
difference. Two were in the Highland 
dress ; the one, a little dark-complexioned 
man, with a lively, quick, and irritable ex- 
pression of features, wore the trews, or 
close pantaloons^ wove out of a sort of 
chequered stocking stuff. The Bailie 
whispered me, that **he behoved to be a 
man of some consequence, for that nae- 
body but their Duinhdwassels wore the 
trews : they were ill to weave exactly to 
their Highland pleasure." 

The other mountaineer was a very tall, 
strong man, with a quantity of reddish 



hair, freckled face, high cheek-bones, and 
long chin — a sort of caricature of the na- 
tional features of Scotland. The tartan 
which he wore differed from that of his 
companion, as it had much more scarlet 
in it, whereas the shades of black and dark 
green predominated in the chequers of the 
other. The third, who sat at the small 
table, was in the Lowland dress — a bold, 
stout-looking man, with a cast of military 
daring in his eye and manner, his riding- 
dress showily and proftiselv laced, and his 
cocked hat of formidable dimensions. 
His hanger and a pair of pistols lay on 
the table before him. Each of the High- 
knders had their naked dirks stuck up- 
right in the board beside him — an em- 
blem, I was afterwards informed, but 
surely a strange one, that their oompota- 
tion was not to be interrupted by any 
brawl. A mighty pewter measure, coii> 
taining about an English quart of usque- 
baugh, a liouor nearly as strong as brandy, 
which the Highlanders distil from malt, 
and drink undiluted in excessive c^uanti- 
ties, was placed before these worthies. A 
broken glass, with a wooden foot, served 
as a drinkin^-cup to the whole party, and 
circulated with a rapidity which, consider- 
ing the potency of the hQ^or, seemed ab- 
solutely marvellous. Tnese men spoke 
loud and eagerljr together, sometimes in 
Gaelic, at other times in English. Anoth- 
er Highlander^ wrapt in his plaid, reclined 
on the floor, his head resting on a stone, 
from which it was only separated by a 
wisp of straw, and slept or seemed to 
sleep, without attending to what was go- 
ing on around him. He also was prob- 
ably a stranger, for he lay in full dress, 
and accoutred with the sword and target, 
the usual arms of his countrymen when 
on a Journey. Cribs there were of differ- 
ent dimensions, beside the walls, formed, 
some of fiactured boards, some of shat- 
tered wicker-work or plaited boughs, in 
which slumbered the family of the nouse, 
men, women, and children, their places of 
repose only concealed by the dusky wreaths 
01^ vapor which arose above, below, and 
around them. 

Our entrance was made so quietly, and 
the carousers I have described were so 
eagerly engaged in their discussions, that 
we escapea tneir notice for a minute or 
two. But I observed the Highlander who 
lay beside the fire raise himself on his 
elbow as we entered, and, drawing his 
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plaid over the lower part of his face, fix 
nis look on us for a few seconds, after 
which he resumed his recumbent posture, 
and seemed again to betake himself to the 
repose which our entrance had inter- 
rupted. 

We advanced to the fire, which was an 
agreeable spectacle after our late ride, dur- 
ing the chillness of an autumn evening 
among the mountains, and first attracted 
the attention of the guests who had pre- 
ceded us, bv calling for the landlady. 
She approached, looking doubtftilly and 
timidly, now at us, now at the other 

Sarty, and returned a hesitating and 
oubtful answer to our request to have 
something? to eat. 

*'She didna ken,*' she said, "she waa 
na sure there was onvthing in the house,'' 
and then modified her refusal with the 
qualification — "that is, onything fit for 
the like of us." 

I assured her we were indifferent to the 
Quality of our supper ; and looking round 
for the means of accommodation, which 
were not easily to be found, I arranged an 
old hen-coop as a seat for Mr. Jarvie, and 
turned down a broken tub to serve for my 
own. Andrew Fairservice entered pres- 
ently afterwards, and took a place in si- 
lence behind our backs. The natives, as 
I may call them, continued staring at us 
with an air as if confounded by our assur- 
ance, and we, at least, I myself — dis- 
guised as well as we could under an ap- 
pearance of indifference any secret anxiety 
we ^ might feel concerning the mode in 
which we were to be received by those 
whose privacy we had disturbed. 

At length the lesser Highlander, ad- 
dressirvg nimself to me, said, in very 
good English, and in a tone of great 
haughtiness, *' Ye make yourself at home, 
sir, 1 see." 

" I usually do so," I replied, "when I 
come into a house of public entertain- 
ment." 

"And did she na see," said the taller 
man, "by the white wand at the door, 
that gentlemans had taken up the public- 
house on their ain business ? * 

"I do not pretend to understand the 
customs of this countrv ; but I am yet to 
Icam," I replied, " how three persons 
should be entitlea to exclude all other 
travellers from the only place of shelter 
and refreshment for miles round." 

** There's nae reason for't, gentlemen," 



said the Bailie ; "we mean nae offence — 
but there's neither law nor reason for't — 
but as far as a stoup o' gude brandy wad 
make up the quarrel, we, being peaceable 
folk, wad be willing " 

"Hang your brandy, sir!" said the 
Lowlander, ac^'usting his qocked-hat 
fiercely upon his head ; " we desire neither 
your brandy nor your company," and^ up 
he rose from his seat. His companions 
also arose, muttering to each other, draw- 
ing up tneir plaids, and snorting and 
sniffing the air after the manner of their 
countrjrmen when working themselves 
into a passion. 

"I tauld ye what wad come, gentle- 
men " said the landlady, "an ye wad 
hae been tauld. Get awa wi' ye out o' 
my house, and make nae disturbance here 
— there's nae gentleman be disturbed at 
Jeanie MacAlpine's an' she can hinder. 
A wheen idle English loons, gaun about 
the country under cloud o night, and 
disturbing honest peaceable gentlemen 
that are drinking their drap drmk at the 
fireside I" 

At another time I should have thought 
of the old Latin adage — 

"Dat veniam corvifi, vezat censura colum- 
baa"— 

but I had not any time for classical quo- 
tation, for there was obviously a fray 
about to ensue, at which, feeling myself 
indignant at the inhospitable msolence 
with which I was treated, I was totally in- 
different, unless on the Bailie's account, 
whose person and qualities were ill Qual- 
ified for such an adventure. I startect up. 
however, on seeing the others rise, and 
dropped my cloak from my shoulders, 
that I might be ready to stand on the de- 
fensive. 

"We are three to three," said the 
lesser Highlander, glancing his eyes at 
our party ; " if ye be pretty men. draw ! ' ' 
and, unsheathing his oroadswora, he ad- 
vanced on me. i put myself in a posture 
of defence, and, aware of the superiority 
of my weapon, a rapier or small-sword, 
was httle afraia of tne issue of the con- 
test. The Bailie behaved with unexpected 
mettle. As he saw the ^gantic High- 
lander confront him with his weapon 
di-awuj he tugged for a second or two at 
the hilt of his ahahble^ as he called it ; 
but finding it loth to quit the sheath, to 
which it had long been secured by rust 
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and disDse, lie seized as a sabstitiite on the | 
red-hot coulter of a plough which had 
been employed in arranging the fire bv 
way of a i)oker, and brandished it with 
fcuoh effect, that at the first pass he set 
the Highlander's plaid on fire, and com- 
l>elled him to keep a respectml distance 
till he could get it extinguished. Andrew, 
on the contrary, who^ ought to have faced 
the Lowland champion, had, I grieve to 
say it, vanished at the vei^y commence- 
ment of the fray. But his antagonist, 
crying *' Fair play ! fair play ! *' seemed 
courteously disposed to take no share in 
the scuffle. Thus we commenced our 
rencontre on fair terms as to numbers. 
My own aim was to ^ssess msrself. if 

fissible, of mv antagonist's weapon; but 
was deterred irom closing for fear of 
the dirk which he held in nis left hand 
and used in parrying the thrusts of my 
rapier. Meantime the Bailie, notwith- 
standing the success of his first onset, was 
sorely bested. The weight of his weapon, 
the corpulence of ^ his person^ the very 
effervescence of his own passions, were 
rapidly exhausting both his strength and 
his breath, and ne was almost at the 
mercy of his antagonist, when up started 
the sleeping Highlander from the floor on 
which he reclined, with his naked sword 
and target in his nand, and threw him- 
self between the discomfited magistrate 
and his assailant, exclaiming. '' Her nain- 
sell has eaten the town preaa at the Cross 
o' Glasgow, and py her troth she'll fight 
for Bailie Sharvic at the Clachan of 
Aberfoil — ^tat will she e'en I " And sec- 
onding his words with deeds, this unex- 
pected auxiliary DDiade his sword whistle 
about the ears of his tall countryman, who, 
nothing abashed, returned his dIows with 
interest. But being both accoutred with 
round targets made of wood, studded with 
brass and covered with leather, with which 
they readily parried each other's strokes, 
their combat was attended with much 
more noise and clatter than serious risk 
of damage. It appeared, indeed, that 
there was more of bravado than of serious 
attempt to do us anv iiyury; for the 
Lowland eentleman, who, as I mentioned, 
had stooa aside for want of an antagonist 
when the brawl commenced, was now 
pleased to act the part of moderator and 
peace-maker. 

''Huudyour hands — ^haud your hands 
— enough done — enough done ! — the quar- 



rel's no mortal The strange ffentlemea 
have shown themselves men of honor and 
gien reasonable satisfaction. I'll stand 
on mine honor as kittle as ony man, but I 
hate unnecessary bloodshed. ' 

It was not, of course, my wish to pro- 
tract the fray— my advereary seemed 
equally disposed to sheathe his sword — ^the 
Bailie, gasping for breath, might be oon- 
siderea as hors de combat^ and our two 
sword-and-buckler men gave up their con- 
test with as much indifference as they had 
entered into it 

^^And now," said the worthy gentleman 
who acted as umpire, ^^ let us drink and 
pree like honest fellows — the house will 
baud us a'. I propose that this good 
little gentleman that seems sair for- 
fouchen, as I may say, in this tuilzie. 
shall send for a tass o' brandy, and I'll 
pay for another^ by way of archilowe,* 
and then we'll birl our bawbees a' round 
about, like brethren." 

'^Andfa'sto paymynewponnie plaid," 
said the larger Hi£[hlander, ''wi' a hole 
burnt in't ane might put a kail-pat 
through? Saw ever onybody a decent 
gentleman fight wi' a firebrand before? " 

''Let thatl)e nae hindrance," said the 
Bailie, who had now recovered his breath 
and was at once disposed to enjoy the 
triumph of having behaved with spirit 
and avoid the necessity of again resorting 
to such hard and doubtful arbitrement. 
''Gin I hae broken the head," he said, 
" I sail find the plaister. A new plaid sail 
ye hae, and o' the best— your ain dan- 
colors, man — an ye will tell me where it 
can be sent t'ye n'ae Glasco." 

"I needna name my clan — ^I am o' a 
king's clan, as is weel kend,'* said the 
Highlander: "but ye may tak a bit o* 
the plaid — ^ngh ! she smells like a sinffit 
sheep's heao-— and that'll learn ye the 
sett— ja.nd a gentleman, that's a cousin o' 
my ain, that carries eggs doun irae Glen- 
croe, will ca* for't about Martimas, an ye 
will tell her where ye bide. But, honest 
gentlemen, neist time ye fight, an ye hae 
ony respect for your athversary, let it be 
wi your sword, man, since ye wear ane, 
and no wi' thae het culters and fireprands, 
like a wild Indian." 

"Conscience!" replied the Bailie, 
"every man maun do as he dow — my 
sword hasna seen the light since Bothweil 

* Archilowe, of unknown derivation, siguillue • 
pemce-offering. 
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Brigg, when my father, that*s dead and 
ffane, ware it ; and I kenna wed if it was 
forthcoming than either, for the battle 
was o' the briefest At ony rate, it's 
glewed to the scabbard now Dejrona my 

fwer to part them ; and, finding that, 
e'en grippit at the first thing I could 
make a fend wi'. I trow my fighting 
days is done, though I like ill to take the 
scorn, for a' that But where' s the 
honest lad that tuik my quarrel on him- 
sell sae frankly? — I'se bestow a gill o' 
aquavitae on him, an I suld never ca' for 
anither." 

The champion for whom he looked 
around was, however, no longer to be 
seen. He had escaped, unobserved by 
the Bailie, immediately when the brawl 
was endedj yet not before I had recog- 
nized, in Ins wild features and shaggy r^ 
hair, our acquaintance Dougal. the ftigi- 
tive turnkey of the Glasgow gaol. 

SiE Waltbb Soott. 



THE CELEBRATED JUMPING 
FROG OF CALAVERAS COUNTY. 

There was a feller here once by the 
name of Jim Smiley, in the winter of '49 
-or may be it was the spring of '50-1 
don't recollect exactlv, somehow, though 
what makes me think it was one or the 
other is because I remember the big 
flume wasn't finished when he first came 
to the camp; but, anyway, he was the 
curiosest man about, always betting on 
anything that turned up, you ever see, 
if he could get anybody to bet on the 
other side ; and if he couldn't, he'd 
change sides. Anywav that suited the 
other man would suit nim — anvway, just 
so' 8 he got a bet, he was satisfied. But 
still he was lucky — ^uncommon ludcy ; he 
most always come out winner. He was 
always ready and laying for a^ chance ; 
there couldn't be no solit'ry thing men- 
tioned but that feUer'd offer to bet on it, 
and take^ any side you please, as I was 
just telling you. ^ If there was a horse- 
race, you'd find him fiush or you'd find 
him busted at the end of it \ if there was 
a dog-fight, he'd bet on it ; if there was a 
cat-nght, he'd bet on it; if there was a 
chicken-fight, he'd bet on it ; why, if 
there was two birds setting on a fence, he 
would bet you which one would fiy first : 
or if there was a camp-meetmg, he would 



be there reg'lar to bet on Parson Walker, 
which he judged to be the best exhorter 
about here, and so he was, too, and a good 
man. If he even seen a straddle-bug 
start to go anywheres, he would bet you 
how long it would take him to get wher- 
ever he was goinff to, and if you took him 
up, he woula foUer that straddle-bug to 
Mexico but what he would find out where 
he was bound for and how long he was on 
the road. Lots of the boys here has seen 
that Smiley, and can tell ^ou about him. 
Why, it never made no difference to hm 
— ^lie would bet on anything — ^the dangdest 
feller. Parson Walker's wife laid veiy 
sick once for a good while, and it seemed 
as if the^r wam't going to save her ; but 
one morning he come in, and Smiley asked 
how she was, and he said she was con- 
siderable better — thank the Lord for his 
inFnit mercy — and coming on so smart 
that, with the blessing of Prov'dence, 
she'd get well yet : and Smiley, before he 
thought, says, *^Well, I'll nsk two and 
a-half that she don't, anyway." 

Thish-yer Smiley had a mare — ^the boys 
called her the fiileen-minute nag, but that 
was only in fun, you know, because, of 
course, she was faster than that — and he 
used to win money on that horse, for all 
she was so slow and always had the 
asthma, or the distemper, or the con- 
sumption or something of that kind. 
Thev used to give her two or three hun- 
dred, yards start, and then pass her under- 
way ; but always at the fag-end of the 
race she'd get excited and desperate-like, 
and come cavorting and rtraddling up, 
and scattering her legs around limber, 
sometimes in the air and sometimes out 
to one side amongst the fences, and kick- 
ing up in-o-r-e oust and raising m-o-r-e 
racket with her coughing and sneezing 
and blowing her nose — and always fetch 
up at the stand just about a necK ahead, 
as near as vou could cypher it down. 

And he had a little small bull pup, that 
to look at him you'd think he wan' t worth 
a cent, but to set around and look ornery, 
and lay for a chance to steal something. 
But as soon as money was upon him he 
was^ a different dog; his under-jaw'd 
begin to stick out luce the fo'castle of a 
steamboat, and his teeth would uncover 
and shine savage like the furnaces. And 
a dog might tackle him and bully-rag 
him, and bite him, and throw him over 
his shoulder two or three tim^ and An- 
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drew Jackson — which was the name of 
the pup — ^Andrew Jackson would never 
let on but what he was satisfied and hadn't 
expected nothing else— and the bets being 
doubled and doubled on the other side an 
the time till the money was all up ; and 
then all of a sudden he would grab that 
other dog jest by the j'int of his hind leg 
and freeze to it — ^not chaw, you under- 
stand, but only jest grip and han^ on till 
they throwed up the sponge, if it was a 
year. Smilev always come out winner on 
that pup, till he harnessed a dog once 
that dioii't have no hind le^, because 
they'd been sawed off by a circular saw, 
and when the thing had gone along far 
enough, and the money was all up, and 
he come to make a snatch for his pet 
holt, he saw in a minute how he'd been 
imposed on, and how the other dog had 
him in the door, so to speak, and he 
'peared surprisea, and then he looked 
sorter discouraged-like, and didn't try no 
more to win the fight, and so he got 
shucked out bad. He gave Smiley a look, 
as much as to say his heart was broke, 
and it was his fault for putting up a dog 
that hadn't no hind legs for him to take 
hold of, which was his main dependence 
in a fi^ht, and then he limped off a piece 
and laid down and died. It was a good 
pup, was that Andrew Jackson, and would 
nave made a name for hisself if he'd lived, 
for the stuff was in him, and he had ge- 
nius — ^I know it, because he hadn't had 
no opportuuities to speak of, and it don't 
stand to reason that a dog could make 
such a fight as he could under them cir- 
cumstances if he hadn't no talent. It 
always makes me feel sorry when I think 
of that last fight of his'n and the way it 
turned out 

Well^ thish-yer Smiley had rat-terriers, 
and chicken cocks, and tom-cats, and all 
them kind of things, till you couldn't 
rest, and you couldn't fetch nothing for 
him to bet on but he'd match you. He 
ketched a firog one day, and took him 
home, and said he calk*lated to edercate 
him ; and so he never done nothing for 
three months but set in his back yard and 



!earn that frog to lump. And you bet 

you he did learn nim^ too. He'd give 

him a little punch behind, and the next 
: A »j aT i. V -^ui-i: :.> i.k« 



minute you'd see that frog whirling in the 
air like a doughnut — see him turn one 
eummerset, or maybe a couple, if he got 
a good start, and come down flat-footed 



and all right, like a cat He got him up 
so in the matter of catching flics, and 
kept him in practice so constant, that 
he d nail a fly every time as far as ho 
could see him. Smiley said all a frog 
wanted was education, and he could do 
almost anything — -and I believe him. 
Why, I've seen him set Dan'l Webster 
down here on this floor — Dan'l Web- 
ster was the name of the frog — and sing 
out, '' Flies, Dan'l, flies ! " and quicker' n 
you could wink he'd spring straight up 
and snake a fly off 'n tne counter there, 
and flop down on the floor again as solid 
as a dab of mud, and^ fall to scratching 
the side of his head with his hind foot as 
indifferent as if he hadn't no idea he'd 
been doin' any moreen any frog might do. 
You never see a frt)g so modest and 
straightfor'ard, for all he was so gifred. 
And when it came to fair and sauare 
jumping on a dead level, he could get 
over more ground at one straddle than 
any animal of his breed you ever see. 
Jumping on a dead level was his strong 
suit, you understand : and when it come 
to that. Smiley would ante up money on 
him as long as he had a red. Smiley w&s 
monstrous proud of his frog, and well he 
miffht be, for fellers that had travelled 
and been everywheres all said he laid over 
any frog thjit ever they see. 

vVell, Smiley kept the beast in a little 
lattice Dox, and ne used to fetch him 
down town sometimes and lay for a bet 
One day a feller — a stranger in the camp 
he was — come across him with his box, 
and says : 

" What might it be that you've got in 
the box? '\ 

And Smilev says, sorter indifferent 
like, *^It mignt be a parrot or it might 
be a canary, maybe, but it ain't — ^it's only 
justafit)g. 

And the feller took it, and looked at it 
carefrd, and turned it round this way and 
that, and says, ''H'm — so 'tis. Well, 
what's he good for ? " 

'* Well, Smiley says, easy and careless. 
** he's good enough for one thing, I should 
judge — he can outjump any frog in Cala- 
veras county. ' ' 

The feller took the box again, and took 
another lon^, particular look, and give it 
back to Smiley, and says, very deliberate, 
** Well, I don't see no p'ints about that 
frog that's any better' n any other frog." 
Maybe you don't," Smiley says. 
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** Maybe you nnderstand frogs, and maybe 
vou don't understand 'em ; maybe youVe 
liad experience, and maybe you an t only 
a amature, aa it were.^ Anyways, I've got 
my opinion, and I'll risk fort^ dollars that 
be can oug'ump any frog in Calaveras 
county." 

And the feller studied a minute, and 
then says, kinder sad like, **Well, I'm 
only a stranger here, and I an't got no 
frog ; but if I had a frog I'd bet you." 

And then Smiley says, ** That's all right 
— ;that'8 all right — if you'll hold my box a 
minute. I'll go and get you a frog. And 
so the feller took the box, and put up his 
forty dollars along with Smiley s, and set 
down to wait 

So he set there a good while thinking 
and thinking to hisself, and then he got 
the frx)g out and prized his mouth open, 
and took a teaspoon and filled him friU or 
quail shot — ^filled him pretty near up to 
nis chin — and set him on the floor. Smi- 
ley he went to the swamp, and slopped 
around in the mud for a long time, and 
finally he ketched a froj^, and letched him 
in, and give him to this feller, and says : 
^ '* Now, if you're ready, set him along- 
side of Dan' 1, with lus fore-paws iust even 
with Dan'l, and I'll give the word. ' ' Then 
he says, ** One — ^two — ^three— jump! " and 
him and the feller touched up the frt)gs 
from behind, and the new frog hopped 
off, but Dan'l give a heave, and hysted 
up his shoulders — so — ^like a Frenchman, 
but it wan' t no use-^he couldn't budge; 
he was planted as solid as an anvil, and ne 
couldn't no more stir than if he was an- 
chored out. Smiley was a good deal sur- 
prised, and he was disgusted too, but he 
didn't have no idea what the matter was, 
of course. 

The feller took the money and started 
away : and when he was going out at the 
door, ne sorter jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder — this way — at Dan'l, and says 
again^ very deliberate, *' Well, /don't see 
DO p'mts about that frog that's any bet- 
ter' n any other frog." 

Smiley he stood scratching his head and 
looking down at Dan'l a long time, and at 
last he says, ^'I do wonder what in the 
nation that frog throw' d off for — I wonder 
if there an't something the matter with 
him — he 'pears to look mighty baccy, 
somehow.' And he ketch^ Dan'l oy 
the nap of the neck, and lifted him up 
and says, ^*Why, blame my cat's, if he 



don't weigh five pounds!" and tamed 
him upside down, and he thi'ew up a 
double handful of shot ; and then he see 
how it was, and he was the maddest man. 
He set the frog down and took out after 
that feller, but he never ketched him. 

8. L. Clucems (IforJ; Twabi), 
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*'Yes, we need a good lad " said the 
lawyer to a younc applicant, and I think 
you will suit Who do you live with? " 
' * With my dear ma. ' ' What does she 
do?" "JPrays and takes in washing." 
**What will you do with your wages:" 
^^ Give it all to dear ma for the missionary 
cause. " " What do you do evenings ? 
Read hymns and verses to dear ma." 
And on Sundays ? " " Attend Sunday- 
school. " ^ ^ If you should find a nickel on the 
ofiice floor, what should you spend it for ? " 
^\ I would not spend it, for tnat would be 
sinfril ; I would restore it to the owner." 
'* When sent on an errand, would you stop 
to play marbles or wallop another boy? 
^^ No, sir, for ma says that playing marbles 
leads to gambling, and that our little fists 
were never made to punch each other's 
eyes out. " * ' Little boy, you are too fear- 
fully and agonizingly sood for the legal 
profession. You should step right back 
into the middle of the Sunday-school 
library book, where you evidently came 
from. We will endeavor to wrestle with 
the stormy road before us without your 
pious help. You may retire." **iou 
don't want me?" ''No." ''Sure I 
wouldn't suit you?" "Very." ''Well, 
I'll go home and give the old woman fits I 
She stuck to it like bricks, and made me 
learn all this guff. I knew you didn't 
want a measly little miff around the 
office, but she would have her own way. 
Sorry, boss; good-bye." "Hold on; so 
you're a real live boy, after all?" "I 
reckon. " " We' 11 chance you. Come to- 
morrow at nine. Four dollars a week. 
Now go. I'm busy." That boy made a 
good lawyer. 

A young but impecunious widow in 
Lancaster, Pa., makes^ no secret of her 
feelings towards a^ rich bachelor, who 
owns a large farm in the vicinity. She 
says she loves the ground he walks on, 
and perfectly adores the house he lives 
in. 
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ROB ROT. 

I shall never forget the deliehtfiil sen- 
sation with which I exchanged the dark, 
smokv, smothering atmosphere of the 
Highland hut, in which we had passed 
the night so uncomfortably, for the re- 
freshing fragrance of the mominj^ air, and 
the glonous beams of the rismg sun. 
which, from a tabernacle of purple ana 
golden clouds, were darted full on such a 
scene of natiiral romance and beauty as 
had never before greeted my eves. To 
the left lay the valley, down which the 
Forth wandered on ite easterly course, 
surrounding the beautiful detached hill, 
with all its garland of woods. On the 
right, amid a profusion of thickets, knolls, 
and crags, lay the bed of a broad moun- 
tain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves 
by the breath of the morning breeze, each 
glittering in its course under the influence 
of the sunbeams. High hills, rocks and 
banks, waving with natural forests of 
birch and oak, formed the borders of this 
enchanting sheet of water ; and, as their 
leaves rustled to the wind and twinkled in 
the sun, cave to the depth of solitude a 
sort of life and vivacity. Man alone 
seemed to be placed in a state of inferi- 
ority, in a scene where all the ordinarv 
features of nature were raised and exalted. 
The miserable little bourocJcs, as the bailie 
termed them, of which about a dozen 
formed the village called the Clachan of 
Aberfoil, were composed of loose stones, 
cemented by clay instead of mortar, ana 
thatched by turfs, laid rudely upon rafl- 
ers formed of native and unhewn birches 
and oaks from the woods around. The 
roofs approached the ground so nearly, 
that Andrew Fairservice observed we 
might have ridden over the village, and 
never found out we were near it, unless 
our horses' feet had '^gane through the 
nggm. 

From all we could see, Mrs. M* Alpine's 
house, miserable as were the quarters it 
afforded, was still by far the best in the 
hamlet; and I dare say you will hardly 
find it much unproved at the present day, 
for the Scotch are not a people who 
speedily admit innovation, even when it 
oomcs m the shape of improvement. 

The inhabitants of these miserable 
dwellings were disturbed by the noise of 
our departure ; and as our party of about 
twenty soldiers drew up in nmk before 



marching off, we were reconnoitred by 
many a beldame from the half-opened 
door of her cottage. As these sibyls 
thrust forth their gray heads, and showed 
their shrivelled brows, and long skinny 
arms, with various gestures, shrugs, and 
muttered expressions in Gaelic addressed 
to each other, my imagination recurred to 
the witxshes of Macbeth, and I imagined 
I read in the features of these cronies the 
malevolence of the weird sisters. The 
little children also, who began to crawl 
forth, some quite naked, and others veiy 
imperfectly covered with tatters of tartan 
stuff, clapped their tiny hands^ and 
grinned at the English soldiers, with an 
exi)ression of national hate and mahgnity 
which seemed beyond their years. I re- 
marked particularly that there were no 
men, nor so much as a boy of ten or 
twelve years old, to be seen among the 
inhabitants of a village wliich seemed 
populous in proportion to its extent ; and 
the idea certainly occurred to me, that we 
were likely to receive frt)m them, in the 
course of our journey, more effectual 
tokens of ill-will than those which lowered 
on the visages, and dictated the murmurs, 
of the women and children. 

It was not until we commenced our 
march that the malignity of the elder 
persons of the community broke forth 
into expressions. The last file of men 
had left the village, to pursue a small 
broken track, formed by the sledges in 
which the natives transported their peats 
and turfs, and which led through the 
woods that fringed the lower end of the 
lake, when a shrilly sound of female ex- 
clamation broke forth, mixed with the 
screams of children, the hooping of boys, 
and the clapping of hands with which the 
Highland dames enforce their notes, 
whether of rage or lamentation. I asked 
Andrew, who looked as pale as death, 
what all this meant 

''I doubt we'll ken that ower sune," 
said he. ^' Means? It means that the 
Highland wives are cursing and banning 
the red-coats, and wishing ill-luck to 
them, and ilka ane that ever spoke the 
Saxon ton^e. I have heard wives fiyte 
in England and Scotland — ^it's nae marvel 
to hear them fiyte ony gate — but sic ill- 
scrapit tongues as thae Eueland carlines' — 
and sic grewsomc wishes, that men should 
be slauglitered like sheep — and that they 
may lapper their hands to the elbows ia 
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their hearts* Made — and that they suld 
dee the death of Walter Cuming of Gui- 
yockj wha hadna as muckle o him left 
thegither as would supper a messan-dog — 
sic awsome language as that I ne'er heard 
out o' a human thrapple ; and, unless the 
deil wad rise amang them to gie them a 
lesson, I thinkna that their talent at curs- 
ing could he amended. The warst o't is, 
they hid us aye ^ang up the loch, and see 
what we'll land m. * ^ 

Adding Andrew's information to what I 
had myself ohserved, I could scarce douht 
that some attack was meditated upon our 
party. The road, as we advanced, seemed 
to afford every facility for such an un- 
pleasant interruption. At first it winded* 
apart from the lake through marshy 
meadow ground, overgrown with copse- 
wood; now traversing dark and close 
thickets which would have admitted an 
amhuscadc to he sheltered within a few 
yards of our line of march; and fre- 
quently crossing rough mountain torrents, 
some of which took the soldiers up 'to 
the knees, and ran with such violence, 
that their force could only he stemmed hy 
the strength of two or three men holding- 
fast hy each other s arms. It certainly 
appeared to me, though altogether unac- 
quainted with military affairs, that a sort 
of half-savage warriors, as I had heard 
the Highlanders asserted to he, might, in 
such passes as these, attack a partyof 
re^ar forces with great advantage. The 
hailie's good sense and shrewd oh^ervation 
had led nim to the same conclusion, as I 
understood from^ his requesting to speak 
with the captain, whom he addressed, 
nearly in the following terms : — ''Captain, 
it's no to fleech ony favor out o' ye, for 1 
scorn it — and it's under protest that I re- 
serve my action and^ pleas of oppression 
and wrongs as^ imprisonment ; hut, heing 
a friend to King George and his arm^, I 
take the liberty to spee]^-^Dinna ye think 
ye might tak a better time to gang up 
this clen ? If ye are seeking Ilob Roy, 
he's Kend to be better than half a hunder 
men strong when he's at the fewest : and 
if he brings in the Glengrle folk, and the 
Glenfinlas and Balquiddcr lads, he may 
oome to gie you your kail through the 
reek ; ana it's my sincere advice, as a 
kind's friend, ye had better take back 
again to the Clachan, for thae women at 
Aberfoil arc like the scarts and seamaws 
at the Cum rics— there's aye foul weather 
follows the skirUng." 



'*Make yourself easy, sir," replied 
Captain Thornton ; *'I am in the execu- 
tion of my orders. And as you say you 
are a friend to King Georj^e, you will be 
glad to learn, that it is mipossible that 
this gang of ruffians, whose license has 
disturoed the country so long, can escape 
the measures now taken to suppress them. 
The horse squadron of militia, commanded 
by M^jor Galbraith, is already joined by 
two or more troops of cavalry, which will 
occupy all the lower passes of this wild 
country; three hundred Highlanders, 
under the two gentlemen you saw at the 
inn. are in possession of the upper part, and 
various strong parties from the garrison 
are securing the hills and glens in differ- 
ent directions. Our last accounts of Rob 
Roy correspond with what this fellow has 
confessed, that, finding himself sur- 
roimded on all sides, he had dismissed 
the greater part of his followers, with the 
purjjose either of lying concealed, or of 
making his escape through his superior 
knowledge of the passes. ' ' 

"I oSnna ken," said the bailie; 
"there's mair brandy than brains in 
Garschattachin's head this morning. 
And I wadna, an I were you, captain, 
rest my main dependence on the Hieland- 
men — -hawks winna pike out hawks' een. 
Tliey may quarrel amang themsells, and 
gie uk ither ill names, and maybe a slash 
wi' a claymore, but they are sure to join 
in the lang run against a' civilized folk 
that wear oreeks on their hinder ends, 
and hae purses in their pouches." 

Apparently these admonitions were not 
altogether thrown away on Captain 
Thornton. He reformed his line of 
march, commanded his soldiers to unsling 
their nrelocks and fix their bayonets, ana 
formed an advanced and rear guard, each 
consisting of a non-commissioned officer 
and two soldiers, who received strict 
orders to keep an alert look-out. Dougal 
underwent ^ another and very close ex- 
amination, in which he steadfastly asserted 
the truth of what he had before affirmed ; 
and being rebuked on account of the sus- 
picious and dangerous appearance of the 
route by which ne was guiding them, he 
answered with a sort of testiness that 
seemed very natural. " Her nainsell didna 
mak ta road — and snentlemans likit grand 
roads, she suld hae pided at Glasco. 

All this passed on well enough, and we 
resumed our progress. 
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Our route, though leading towards the 
lake, had hitherto been so much shaded 
bv wood, that we only from time to time 
obtained a glimpse of that beautiM sheet 
of water. But the road now suddenlv 
emerged from the forest ground, and, 
winding close by the margin of the loch, 
afforded us a full view of its spacious 
mirror, which now, the breeze naving 
totally subsided, reflected in still magnifi- 
cence the high, dark, heathy mountains, 
hu^e ^y rocKS. and shae^ banks, bv 
which it is encircled. The nills now sunk 
on its margin so closely, and were so 
broken and precipitous, as to afford no 
passage except just upon the narrow line 
of the track which we occupied, and which ' 
was overhung with rocks, from which we 
mi^ht have oeen destroyed merely hy 
rolling down stones, without much possi- 
bility of offering resistance. Add to this, 
that, as the road winded round every pro- 
montory and bay which indented the lake, 
there was rarely a nossibility of seeing a 
hundred yards before us. Our com- 
mander appeared to take some alarm at 
the nature of the pass in which he was 
engaged, which displaved itself in re- 
peated orders to his soldiers to be on the 
alert, and in manv threats of instant 
death to Dougal, if he should be found 
to have led them into danger. Dougal 
received those threats with an air of 
stupid impenetrability, which might arise 
either from conscious innocence, or from 
dogged resolution. 

If shentlemens were seeking ta Red 
Grregarach,*' he said, "to be sure they 
could na expect to find her without some 
wee danger." 

Just as the Highlander uttered these 
woi*ds, a halt was made by the corporal 
commanding the advance, who sent oack 
one of the file who formed it. to tell the 
captain that the path in front was occu- 
pied by Highlanders, stationed on a com- 
manding point of particular difficulty. 
Almost at the same instant a soldier from 
the rear came to sa^, that they heard the 
sound of a bagpipe in the woods through 
which we had just passed. Captain Thorn- 
ton, a man of conduct as well as courage, 
instantljr resolved to force the pass in 
front, without waiting till he was assailed 
from the rear ; and assuring his soldiers 
that the bagpipes which they heard were 
those of the friendly Highlanders who 
were advancing to their assistance^ he 



stated to them the importance of advanc- 
ing and securing Rob lioy, if possible, be- 
fore these auxiliaries should come up to 
divide with them the honor, as well as the 
reward which was placed on the head of 
this celebrated freebooter. He therefore 
ordered the rear-guard to join the centre, 
and both to close up to the advance, doub- 
ling his files, so as to occupy with nis col- 
umn the whole practicable part of the 
road, and to present such a front as its 
breadth adnaitted. Dousal, to whom he 
said in a whisper, **You dog, if you have 
deceived me you shall die for it!" was 

S laced in the centre, between two grena- 
iers, with positive orders to shoot him 
if he attempted an escape. The same 
situation was assigned to us, as being the 
safest, and Captain Thornton, taking his 
half-pike from the soldier who carrieSl it, 
placed himself at the head of his little de- 
tachment, and gave the word to march 
forward. 

The party advanced with the firmness 
of English soldiers. Not so Andrew Fair- 
service, who was frightened out of his 
wits ; and not so, if truth must be told, 
either the bailie or I myself, who, with- 
out feeling tlie same degree of trepidation, 
could not with stoical indifference see our 
lives exposed to hazard in a quarrel with 
which we had no concern. But there waa 
neither time for remonstrance nor remedy. 
We approached within about twenty 
yards oi the spot where the advanced 
guard had seen some appearance of an 
enemy. It was one pf those promontories 
which run into the lake, and round the 
base of ^ which the road had hitherto 
winded in the manner I have described. 
In the present case, however, the path, 
instead of keeping the water's edge, 
scaled the promontory by one or two rapid 
zigzags, carried in a broken track along 
the precipitous face of a slaty gray rock, 
whicn would otherwise have been abso- 
lutely inaccessible. On the top of this 
rock, only to be approached by a road so 
broken, so narrow, and so precarious, the 
corporal declared he had seen the bonnets 
ana long-barrelled guns of several moun- 
taineers, apparently couched among the 
long heath and brushwood which crested 
the eminence. Captain Thornton ordered 
him to move forward with three files, to 
dislodge the supposed ambuscade, while at 
a more slow but steady pace he advanced 
to his support with the rest of his party. 
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The attack which he meditated was pre- 
vented by the unexpected apparition of a 
female upon the summit of the rock. 
'' Stand ! she said, with a commanding 
tone, ^^and tell me what ye seek in 
M' Gregor' s country ? ' * 

I have seldom seen a finer or more com- 
manding form than this woman. She 
might be between the term of fcoty and 
fifty years, and had a countenance which 
must once have been of a masculine cast 
of beauty ; though now, imprinted with 
deep lines by exposure to rough weather, 
and perhaps by the wasting influence of 
grief and passion, its features were only 
strong, harsh, ana expressive. She wore 
her plaid, not drawn around her head 
and shoulders, as is the fashion of the 
women in Scotland, but disposed around 
her body as the Highland soldiers wear 
theirs. She had a man's bonnet, with a 
feather in it, an unsheathed sword in her 
hand, and a pair of pistols at her girdle. 

^^It's Helen Campbell, Rob's wife," 
said the bailie, in a whisper of consider- 
able alarm ; '* and there will be broken 
heads amang us or it's lang." 

**What seek ye here?" she asked 
again at Captain Thornton, who had him- 
self advanced to reconnoitre. 

'*We seek the outlaw, Rob Rojr 
M' Gregor Campbell," answered the oflS- 
cer, *'and make ho war on women j there- 
fore offer no vain opposition to the king's 
troops, and assure yourself of civil treat- 
ment." 

* ' Ay, * ' retortedt he Amazon, * * I am no 
stranger to your tender mercies. Ye have 
left me neither name nor fame. My 
mother \s bones will shrink aside in their 

?ave when mine are laid beside them, 
e have left me and mine neither house 
nor hold, blanket nor bedding, cattle to 
feed us, or flocks to clothe us — ye have 
taken from us all — all !— the very name of 
our ancestors have ye taken away, and 
now ye come for our lives. ' ' 

"I seek no man's life," replied the 
captain ; "I only execute my orders. If 
you are alone, good woman, you have 
nought to fear — if there are any with you 
80 rash as to offer useless resistance, their 
own blood bo on their own heads. Move 
forward, sergeant" 

**Forward — march," said the non-com- 
missioned officer. " Huzza, mv boys, for 
Rob Roy's head and a purse of gold 1 " 

He quickened his pace into a run, fol- 



lowed by the six soldiers; but as they 
obtained the first traverse of the ascent, 
the flash of a dozen of firelocks from 
various parts of the pass parted in quick 
succession and deliberate aim. The ser- 
geant, shot through the body, still strug- 
gled to gain the ascent, raised himself by 
his hands to clamber up the face of the 
rock, but relaxed his grasp, after a des- 
perate effort, and fidling. roiled from the 
face of the cliff' into the deep lake, where 
he perished. Of the soldiers three fell, 
slain or disabled ; the others retreated on 
their main body, all more or less wound- 
ed. 

** Grenadiers, to the front ! " said Cap- 
tain Thornton. You are to recollect that 
in those days this description of soldiers 
actually carried that destructive species of 
firework from which they derive their 
name. The four grenadiers moved to the 
front accordingly. The officer commanded 
the rest of the party to^ be ready to sup- 
port them, and only saying to us,^' Look 
to your safety, gentlemen,' gave, in rapid 
succession, the word to the grenadiers — 
'* Open your pouches — handle your gren- 
ades — ^blow your matches — ^fall on. " 

The whole advanced with a shout, 
headed by Captain Thornton, the grena- 
diers preparing to throw their grenades 
among the bushes where the ambuscade 
lay, and the musketeers to support them 
by an instant and close assault. Dougal, 
forgotten in the scuffle, wisely crept into 
the thicket which overhung that part of 
the road where we had first nal ted, which 
he ascended with the activity of a wild cat. 
I followed his example, instinctively recol- 
lecting that the fire of the Highlanders 
would sweep the open track. I clambered 
until out ofbrcath ; for a continued spat- 
tering fire, in which eveiy shot was multi- 
plied py a thousand echoes, the hissing of 
the kindled fusees of the grenades, and 
the successive explosion of tnose missiles, 
mingled with the huzzas of the soldiers, 
and the 3'ells and cries of their Highhina 
antagonists, formed a contrast which 
added — I do not shame to own it — ^wings 
to my desire to reach a place of safet3\ 
The difficulties of the ascent soon in- 
creased so much that I despaired of reach- 
ing Dougal, who seemed to swing himself 
frt)m rock to rock, and stump to stump, 
with the facility of a squirrel, and I 
turned down my eyes to see what had be- 
come of my other companions. Both 
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were brought to a very awkward still- 
stand. 

The bailie, to whom, I suppose, fear 
had given a temporary share of agility, 
had ascended about twenty feet from the 

Sath, when his foot slippmg as he strad- 
led from one huge fragment of rock to 
another, he would have slumbered with 
his father, the deacon, whose acts and 
words he was so fond of quoting, but for 
a projecting branch of a ragged thorn, 
which, catching hold of the slurts of his 
riding-coat, supported him in mid-air, 
where he danglea not unlike to the siga 
of the Golden Fleece over the door ora 
mercer in the Trongate of his native city. 
As for Andrew Fairservice, he had 
advanced with better success, until he had 
attained the top of a bare diff, which, 
rising above thewood, exposed him. at 
least in his own opinion, to tdl the dan- 
gers of the neighboring skirmish, while, 
at the same time, it was of such a precioi- 
tous and impracticable nature that ne 
dared neither to advance nor retreat. 
Footing it up and down upon the narrow 
space which the top of the cliff afforded 
(very like a fellow at a countrv fair dan- 
cing upon a trencher), he roared for mercv 
in Gaelic and English alternately, aooora- 
ing to the side on which the 'scale of vic- 
tory seemed to predominate, while his 
exclamations were only answered by the 
groans of the bEiilie, who^ suffered much, 
not only from apprehension but from the 
pendulous posture in which he hung sus- 
pended by the loins. 

On perceiving the bailie's precarious 
situation, my first idea was to attempt to 
render him assistance ; but this was im- 

Sossible without the concurrence of An- 
rew, who continued to pour forth piteous 
prayers for mercy, which no one heard, 
and to skip to and fro, writhing his body 
into aJl possible antic shapes to avoid the 
balls which he conceived to be whistling 
around him. 

In a few minutes this cause of terror 
ceased, for the fire, at first so well sus- 
tained, now sunk at once, a sure sign that 
the conflict was concluded. To gain some 
spot from which I could see how the day 
had gone was now my object, in order to 
appeal to the mercy of the victors, who, 
I trusted (whichever side might be gain- 
ers), would not suffer the honest baiue to 
remain suspended, like the coffin of Ma- 
homet, between heaven and earth, with- 



out lending a hand to disengage him. At 
length, by dint of scrambling, I found a 
spot which commanded a view of the field 
of battle. ^ It was, indeed, ended ; and, 
as my mind^ already augured, from the 
place and circumstances attending the 
contest, it had terminated in the aefeat 
of Captain Thornton. I saw a party of 
Highlanders in the act of disarming that 
officer and the scanty remainder of his 
party. They consisted of about twelve 
men, most of whom were wounded, who, 
surrounded by treble their number, and 
without the power either to advance or 
retreat, exposed to a murderous and well- 
aimed fire, which they had no means of 
returning with effects had at length laid 
down their arms bv tne order of their offi- 
cer, when he saw that the road in his rear 
was occupied, and that protracted resist- 
ance womd be only wasting the lives of 
his brave followers. By the Highlanders, 
who fought under cover, the victory was 
cheaply CK)ught, at the expense of one man 
slain and two wounded by the grenades. 

Sn Waltie Soon. 



A famous virtuoso, upon a certain 
occasion, was pleased to caU the attention 
of his friend to a picture which he pro- 
fessed to prize above all others in his col- 
lection, it was an atrociously bad picture, 
and the longer this friend gazed upon it 
the more amazed he became, both at the 
ugliness of the work itself and the taste 
01 the owner in permitting it a place 
where eversrthin^ else was rare and beiauti- 
foL Having viewed it in all possible 
lights, and m endeavoring to discover 
some element of merit in the apparently 
worthless canvas, exhausted his interest 
and his patience, he turned at length in 
despair to the virtuoso, who answered the 
look of silent inquirv upon his face in this 
wise: |^I value that picture above all 
others in my collection because it con- 
stantly reminds me of the goodness of 
Qod m _permitting the artist to live.*' — 
Fhdla. Tones, 



A country editor says that we may ques- 
tion his veracity, but that we have no 
veracity to question. We should never 
think of questioning such veracity as his, 
for it won t answer. 

O. D. pRismcB. 



FRIDAY AND THE BEAR. 
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fPRIDAT AND THE BEAR. 

(Danikl Dkpok, born in Cripplegate, 1061. After 
luiTing been in trade many yeuv, ho became an author, 
at first of political worka, but afterwards of fiction. 
Died in April, 1731.] 

Bnt never was a fight managed so hard- 
ily, and in snch a surprising manner, as 
that between Friday and the bear, which 
gave us all, though at first we were sur- 

Srised^ and afraid for him, the greatest 
Lvcrsion imaginable. 

My man Friday had delivered our guide, 
and when we came up to him, he was 
helping him off frt)m nis horse, for the 
man was both hurt and frightened, and 
indeed the last more than the first, when 
on a sudden we espied the bear come out 
of the wood, and a vast, monstrous one it 
was, the biggest by far that ever I saw. We 
were all a httle surprised when we saw him ; 
but when Friday saw him, it was easy to 
see joy and courage in the fellow's coun- 
tenance. "Oh, oh, oh I" says Friday, 
three times, pointing to him ' "oh, master! 
you ffive me te leave, me snakee te hand 
with nim ; me makee you good lau^h." 

I was surprised to see the fellow so 
pleased. " You fool !" said I, " he will 
eat vou up." " Eatee me up ! eatee me 
up ! ' says Friday, twice over again: "me 
catee him up ; me makee you good laugh- 
vou all stay here, me show vou good 
laugh.*' So down he sits, and gets his 
boots off in a ifioment, and puts on a nair 
of pumps (as we call the flat shoes they 
wear, and which he had in his pocketl 
gives my other servant his horse and with 
hisgun away he flew, swift like the wind. 

The bear was walking softly^ on, and 
offered to meddle with nobody, till Friday 
coming pretty near calls to him as if the 
bear could understand him, "Hark ye, 
hark ve," says Friday, " me speakee with 
you.' We followed at a distance^ for now 
Doing come down to the Gkiscony side of the 
mountains, we were entered a vast, great 
forest, where the country was plam and 
pretty open, though it had man^ trees in 
It scattered here and there. Fnday, who 
had, as we say, the^ heels of the bear, 
came up with him quickly, and took up a 
great stone, and threw it at him, and nit 
him just on the head, but did him no 
more harm than if he had thrown it 
against a wall ; but it answered Friday's 
end. for the rofi;ue was so void of fear that 
he did it pure^jr to make the bear follow 



I him, and show us some laugh, as "he 
called it As soon as the bear felt the 
stone, and saw him, he turns about, and 
comes after him, taking very long 
strides, and shuffling on at a strange rate, 
so as would have put a horse to a mid- 
dling ^llop. Aw^ runs Friday, and 
takes his course as if he ran towards us for 
help; so we all resolved to fire at once 
upon the bear, and deliver my man ; 
though I was angry at him heartily for 
bringing the bear Jback upon us, when he 
was going about his own business another 
way ; and especially I was angry that he 
had turned uie bear upon us, and then 
run away J and I called out, "You dog ! " 
said I, *is this your making us laugh? 
Come away, and take your horse, that we 
may shoot the creature. " He heard me. 
and cried out, "No shoot, no shoot ; stand 
still, you get much laugn ; " and as the 
nimble creature ran two feet for the 
beast's one, he turned on a sudden on one 
side of us, and seeing a great oak-tree fit 
for his purpose^ he beckoned us to follow; 
and doubling^ his pace, he got nimbly up 
the tree, laying his gun down upon the 
ground, at about five or six yards from the 
bottom of the tree. The bear soon came 
to the tree, and we followed at a distance. 
The first thing he did, he stopped at the 
gun, smelled at it, but let it lie, and up he 
scrambles into the tree, climbing like a 
cat, though so monstrous heavy. I was 
amazed at the folly, as I thought it, of 
my man, and could not for my liie see any- 
thing to laugh at yet. till, seeing the bear 
get up the tree, we all rode near to him. 
When we came to the tree, there was 
Friday got out to the small end of a large 
limb of the tree, and the bear got about 
half way to him. As soon as the bear 
got out to that part where the limb of the 
tree was weaker — " Ha 1 " says he to us, 
"now you see me teachee the bear 
dance ; " so he began jumping and shak- 
ing the bough, at which the bear began to 
totter, but stood still, and began to look 
behind him, to see how he should get 
back : then, indeed, we did laugh heartuy. 
But Friday had not done with him by a 
great deal ; when seeing him stand still, 
he called out to him again, as if he had 
supposed the bear could speak English, 
" What, you no come farther? pray you 
come farther ; " so he left jumping and 
shaking the bough ; and the bear, just as 
if he had understood what he said, did 
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oome a little farther ; then he began jnmp- 
*inff ai^n, and the bear stopi>ed again. 
We thought now was a good time to knock 
him on the head, and oiklled to Friday to 
stand still, and we would shoot the bear : 
but he cried out earnestly. "Oh. pray! 
oh, pray I no shoot I me shoot oy-and- 
then ; " he would have said by-and-bye. 

However, to shorten the story, Fnday 
danced so much, and the bear stood so 
ticklish, that we had lauji^hing enough 
indeed, but still could not imagine what 
the fellow would do : for first we thought 
he depended upon snaking the bear off; 
and we found the bear was too cunning for 
that too ; for he would go out far enough 
to be thrown down, but clung fast with his 
great broad claws and feet, so that we 
could not imagine what would- be the end 
of it, and what the jest would be at last 
But Friday put us out of doubt quickly : 
for seeing the bear cling fast to the bough, 
and that he would not be persuaded to 
come any farther, *' Well, well,'* says Fri- 
day, *'you no come farther, me go : you 
no come to me, me oome to you : ' and 
upon this he went out to the smaller end 
or the bough where it would bend with his 
weightj and gentlv let himself down by 
it, sliding down the bough till he came 
near enough to jump down on his feet, 
and away he ran to his gun, took it up, 
and stood still. ** Well," said I to him, 
''Friday, what will you do now? whv 
don't you shoot him?" "No shoot, '^ 
says Fnday, " no yet ; me shoot now, me 
no kill ; me stav, give you one more 
laugh :" and, indeea, so he did, as you 
will see presently ; for when the bear saw 
his enemv gone, he came back from the 
bou^h where he stood, but did it very 
cautiously, looking behind him every stop, 
and coming backward till he got into the 
body of the tree ; then, with the same 
hinaer end foremost, he came down the 
tree, grasping it with his daws, and mov- 
ing one foot at a time, verj^ leisurely. At 
this juncture, and just berore he could set 
his nind feet upon the ground, Friday 
stepped up close to him, clapped the muz- 
zle of his piece into his ear, and shot him 
dead as a stone. Then the rogue turned 
about to see if we did not laugh ; and 
when he saw we were pleased by our looks, 
he began to laugh very loud. '*So we 
kill bear in my country," says Friday. 
'*So you kill them?" says I; ^^why, 
you have no guns." *'No," says he. 
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no ffun, but shoot great much long 
arrow. This was a good diversion to us ; 
but we were still in a wild place, and our 
guide very much hurt, and what to do we 
hardly knew; the howUng of wolves ran 
much in my head ; and, indeed, except 
the noise I once heard on the shore of 
Africa, I never heard anything that filled 
me with so much horror. 



THE SHANGHAIS. 

The shanghi reuster is a gintile, and 

finrally speaks in a forun tung. He is 
ilt on piles like our Sandy Hill crane. 
If he had bin bilt with legs he wud re- 
sembul the Peruvian lama. He is not a 
game animal, but Quito often comes off 
sekond best in a ruff and tumble fite ; like 
the Ii^ins that kant stand civilisation, and 
are fast disappearing. Tha roost on the 
ground similar to the mud-turkle. Tha 
oflen go to sleep standing, and sumtimes 
pitoh over, and when they dew they enter 
the ^und like a pickaxe. Their feed 
consists uv com in the ear. Tha crow 
like a jackass troubled with the bronkee- 
sucks. Tha will eat as much tu oust az a 
district skule master, and generally sit 
down rite oph, tew Keep from tipping 
over. Tha are dreadful unhandy to cook; 
you have to bile one end uv them to a 
time, you kant git them awl into a potash 
kittle tu onst The female reuster lays 
an egg as big as a kokeenut, and is sick 
for a week afterward, and when she 
hatehes out a litter of young shanghLs. 
she has to brood over them standing, and 
then kant kiver but three uv them ; the 
rest stand around on the outside, like boys 
around a cirkus tent, giting a peep under 
the kanvass whenever they Kan. Tne man 
who fust brought the breed into this 
country ought to own them all and be 
obliged tew feed them on grasshoppers 
caught bi hand. I never owned but one, 
and he got choked to death by a kink in 
a clothes^ line, but not till he had swal- 
lowed eighteen feet ov it Not enny 
shanghi lor me, if you pleaze; I would 
rather board a travelling colporter, and az 
for eating one, give me a biled owl rare 
done, or a turkee buzzard roasted hole, 
and stuffed with a pair of ii\}un rubber 
boots, but not enny shanghi for me, not a 
shanghi I 

Jom BiLUxos. 
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THE MUSIC GRINDERS. 

There are three wajs in wliich men take 

One's money from Iiih purse, 
And very liar^ it w to tell 

Which of the three is wome; 
But all of them are bad enough 

To make a body curse. 

YouVe riding out some pleasant day, 

And counting up your gains ; 
A fellow jumps out from a bush, 

And takes your horse's reins, 
Another hints some words about 

A bullet in your brains. 

It's hard to meet such pressing friends 

In such a lonely spot ; 
It's very hard to lose your cash. 

But harder to be shot ; 
And so you take your wallet out, 

Though you would rather not. 

Perhaps you're going out to dine- 
Some filthy creature begs ; 

You'll hear about the cannon ball 
That carried off his pegs, 

And say it is a dreadful thing 
For men to lose their legs. 

He tells you of his starving wife^ 

His children to be fed, 
Poor little lovely innocents, 

AH clamorous for bread, 
And so you kindly help to put 

A bachelor to bed. 

You're sitting on vour window-seat 

Beneath a cloudless moon : 
You hear a sound, that seems to wear 

The semblance of a tune; 
As if a broken fife should strive 

To drown a cracked bassoon. 

And nearer, nearer still, the tide 

Of music seems to come ; 
There's something like a human yoioe^ 

And something like a drum : 
Yon sit in speechless agony. 

Until your ear is numb. 

Poor '* Home, sweet home," should seem to be 

A very dismal place : 
Your "Auld acquaintance,^ all at once, 

Is altered in the face; 
Their discords sting through Bums and 
Moore. 

Like hedgehogs dressed in laoe. 

But hark I the air again is still, 

The music all is ground, 
And silence, like a poultice, com 

To Ileal the blows of sound ; 
VOL. V. — W. H. 



It cannot be — it is — it is — 
A hat is going round I 

No I Pay the dentist when he leayes 

A fracture in your jaw; 
And pay the owner of the bear 

That stunned you with his paw; 
And buy the lomter that has had 

Your knuckles in his claw : 

But if you are a portly man. 
Put on your fiercest frown, 

And talk about a constable 
To turn them out of town ; 

Then close your sentence in a rage^ 
And shut the window down. 

And if you are a slender man, 

Not big enough for that. 
Or if you cannot make a speech. 

Because you are a flat. 
Go very quietly and drop 

A button in the hat. 

O. W. HoLMliL 

ANOTHER OP THE SAME. 

I am the man who plays the horn 
That toots at incense- breathing mom 
A mong a little Grerroan band 
That on the sidewalk takes its stand. 

Cold is our welcome, scant our dole, 
I blow with all my heart and soul ; 
The sun shines o'er the chimney- tops^ 
I see afar a little copse— 

The sun so blinds me that — ^I see 
A little wife awaiting me, 
A little home, a little crib, 
A baby in a little bib. 

The windows rise — " I say, move on, 
I'll call an officer, begone — 
The worth of quietness I know ; 
There is a nickel" — and we go I 

J. P. B., m PhOade^hia N«w$. 



"Our Husband." — In a cemetery in 
New London County, Conn. , there is a lot 
containing five graves, one in the centre, 
the others near~W, at the four points of 
the compass. Tne inscriptions on the lat- 
ter read, respectively, after the name of the 
dcceoBed: ^^My I. Wife'' **My II. 
Wife," "My IIL Wife,^' "My IV. 
Wife ** while the central stone bears the 
brief out eloquent expression, " Our Hus- 
band." 

16 
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PARTRIDGE AT THE PLAY- 
HOUSE. 

[Hkwry Fikldiho. Born at Shaipham Park, Somer- 
prtRbiro, April 22, 1707. Kducnted at Eton and Leyii«n. 
Died at Lisbon, October 8, 1764.] 

In the first row, then, of the first gal- 
lery, did Mr. Jones, Mrs. Miller, her 
youngest daughter, and Partridge, take 
their places. Partridge immediately de- 
clared it was the finest place he had ever 
been in. When the first music was played, 
he said, ** It was a wonder how so many 
fi Idlers could play at one time without 
p atting one^ another out. ' ' Nor could he 
nelp observing, with a sigh, when all the 
candles were lighted, 'TThat here were 
candles enough burnt in one night to keep 
an honest poor family for a twelvemonth. 

As soon as the play, which was Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, began. Partridge was 
all attention, nor did he break silence till 
the entrance of the ghost, upon which he 
asked Jones, '^ What man that was in the 
strange dress, somethiuj^," said he, '\like 
what I have seen in a picture. Sure it is 
not armor, is it?'* Jones answered, 
** That is the ghost '\ To which Part- 
ridge replied with a smile '* Persuade me 
to tnat, sir, if you can. Though I can't 
say I ever actually saw a ghost m my life, 
yet I am certain t should know one if I 
saw him better than that comes to. No, 
no, sir ; ghosts don't appear in such dresses 
as that neither. ' ' In this mistake, which 
caused much laughter in the neighborhood 
of Partridge, he was suffered to continue 
till the scene between the ghost and Ham- 
let, when Partridge gave that credit to 
Mr. Ghirrick which ne had denied to 
Jones, and fell into so violent a trembling 
that his knees knocked against each other. 
Jones asked him what was the matter, 
and whether he was afraid of the warrior 
en the stage. *\0h, la! sir," said he, 
** I perceive now it is what you told me. 
I am not afraid of an^hing, for I know it 
is but a play ; and if it was really a ghost, 
it could ao one no harm at such a distance, 
and in so much company : and yet if I 
was frightened, I am not the only ner- 
son." 'Whv, who." cries Jones, "dost 
thou take to be sucn a coward here be- 
side thyself? ' ' * \Nay. you may call me 
coward if you will ; but if that little 
man there upon the stage is not frightened, 
I never saw any man frightened in my 
Ufe. Ay, ay ; go along with you ! Ay, 



to be sure! AVho's fool then? Will 
you? Lud have mercy upon such fool- 
hardiness ! Whatever happens, it is good 
enough for you. Follow you! I'd follow 
the devil as soon. Nay, perhaps it is the 
devil — for they say he can put on what 
likeness he pleases. Oh ! here he is again. 
No farther! No, you have gone far 
enough already ;^ farther than I'd have 
gone for all the king's dominions. ' ' Jones 
offered to speak, but Partridge cried, 
"Hush, hush, dear sir ! don't you hear 
him ? ' ' And during the whole speech of 
the ghost, he sat with his eyes fixed partly 
on the ghost, and partly on Hamlet, and 
with his mouth open ; the same passions 
which succeeded each other in Hamlet 
succeeding likewise in him. 

When tno. scene was over, Jones said, 
"Why, Partridge, you exceed my expec- 
tations. You emoy the play more than I 
conceived possible. '[ Nay, sir," an- 
swered Paitridge, "if you are not afraid 
of the devil, I can't help it j but, to be 
sure, it is natural to be surprised at such 
things, though I know there is nothing in 
them : not that it was the ghost that sur- 
prised me, neither ; for 1 should have 
known that to have been only a man in a 
strange dress ; but when I saw the little 
man so frightened himself, it was that 
which took hold of me." "And dost 
thou imagine then. Partridge," cries 
Jones, "that he was really frientened? " 
" Nay, sir," said Partridge, " did not you 
yourself observe afterwards, when he 
found it was his own father's spirit, and 
how he was murdered in the garden, 
how his fear forsook hini by degrees, ana 
he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it 
were, just as I should have been, had it 
been my own case ? But hush ! ^ Oh, la ! 
what noise is that ? There he is again. 
Well, to be certain, though I know tiiere 
is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not 
down yonder where those men are." 

During the second act Partridge made 
very few remarks. He greatly admired 
the fineness of the dresses : nor could he 
help observing upon the king's counte- 
nance. "Well," said he, "how people 
may be deceived by faces ! NuUa fiaes 
fronti is, I find, a true saying. Who 
would think, by looking in the king's 
face, that he had ever committed a mur- 
der ? " He then inquired after the ghost ; 
but Jones, who intended he should be 
surprised, gave him no other satisfaction 
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tliaii ^'tliat he might possihiy see him 
again soon, and in a flash of fire.'' 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of 
this ; and now, when the ghost made his 
next appearance, Partridge cried ont, 
"There, sir, now; what sav you now; 
is he frightened now or no? As much 
frightened as yon think me, and to he 
sure nobody can help some fears; I 
would not be in so baa a condition as-y- 
what's his name ?— -Squire Hamlet is 
there, for all the world. Bless me I 
what's become of the spirit ? ^ As I am a 
living soul, I thought I saw him sink into 
the earth." "Indeed, you saw right," 
answered Jones. "Well, well," cries 
Partridge. " I know it's only a play ; and 
besides, it there was anything in all this, 
Madame Miller would not laugh so \ for 
as to you, sir, you would not be afraid, I 
believe, if the devil was here in person. 
There, there j ay, no wonder you are in 
such a passion ; shake the 'nle, wicked 
wretch to pieces. If she was my own 
mother. I snould serve her so. To be 
sure, all duty to a mother is forfeited by 
such wicked doings. Av, go about your 
business '^ I hate the sight of ^ou." 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the 
play which Hamlet introduces before the 
kin^ This he did not at first understand, 
till Jones explained it to him ; but he no 
sooner entered into the spirit of it, than 
he began to bless himself that he had 
never committed murder. Then turning 
to Mrs. Miller, he asked her, "If she dia 
not imagine the king looked as if he was 
touched; though he is," said he, "a 
good actor, and doth all he can to hide it 
Well, I would not have so much to answer 
for as that wicked man there hath, to sit 
upon a much higher chair than ne sits 
upon. No wonder he ran away ; for 
your sake I'll never trust an innocent face 
again." 

The grave-dignng scene next engaged 
the attention ofPartridge, who expressed 
much surprise at the number or skulls 
thrown upon the stage. To which Jones 
answered, *^^ That it was one of the most 
famous burial-places about town. " "No 
wonder, then,' cries Partridge, " that the 

glace is haunted. But I never saw in my 
fe a worse grave-digger. I had a sexton 
when I was clerk that should have dug 
three graves while he is dig^ng one. 
The feflow handles a spade as ifit was the 
first time he had ever had one in his 



hand. Ay, ay, you may sing. You had 
rather sing than work, 1 believe. ' ' Ui)on 
Hamlet's taking up the skull, he cried 
out, "Well! it is strange to see how 
fearless some men are : I never could 
bring mvself to touch anythingb^longinff 
to a dead man on any account He seemed 
frightened enough, too, at the ghost, I 
thought" 

Little more worth remembering oc- 
curred during the play, at the end of 
which Jones asked him, "Which of the 
players he had liked best ? " To this he 
answered, with some appearance of indig- 
nation at the question. The king, with- 
out doubt" "Indeed, Mr. Partridge " 
says Mrs. Miller, "you are not of tne 
same opinion with the town ; for they are 
all agi^ed that Hamlet is acted by the 
best player who ever was on the ste^e." 
"He the best player I " cries Partridge, 
with a contemptuous sneer; "Why, I 
could act as well as he myself I am sure 
if I had seen a ghost, I should have 
looked in the very same manner, and done 
just as he did. And then, to be sure, in 
that scene, as you called it, between him 
and his mother, where you told me he 
acted so fine, why. any man, that is any 
good man, that haa such a mother, would 
have done exactly the same. I know you 
are only joking with me ; but, indeed, 
madame, though I was never at a play in 
London, yet I have seen acting before in 
the country - and the king for my money ; 
he speaks all his words distinctly, half as 
loud a^in as the other. Anybody may 
see he is an actor." 
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Az the white roze wakens into buty, so 
duz the white pig cum tew gladden uz. 
His earz are like the lilac leaf, played upon 
bi the 3roung zepharz at eventide, hiz 
silkiness iz the wool of buty, and hiz fi^er 
iz the outline ov lovlaness. His food iz 
white nectar, drawn from the full foun- 
tain of affecshun. He waxes fatter and 
more silky evra da, and hangs from the 
buzzum of hiz muther like an image ov 
alabastur. He laffeth at forms and curl- 
eth his tale still cluser, az his feast goeth 
on, then he rizeth with gladness, and 
wandreth with his kindred beside the still 
waters. His brothers and sisters are az 
like him az the flakes ov snow, and all the 
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day long, amnng the red klover and be- 
neath the white thorn, he maketh hiz joy 
and leadeth a life arkadian. His words 
are low musik, and his language the un- 
tutored freshness of natur. ELis pastime 
iz the histery ov innersence, and his lez- 
zure is eleganse. He walketh whare the 
ffrase leadeth, and gam-blews tew the dal- 
fianse oy dewy fragranse. He gathreth 
straws in hiz mouth, and hasteth awa on 
errant of gladness. He listeneth tew the 
reproof of his parent ; his ackshuns are 
the laws of perliteness, and his lo^ck is 
the power oy instinkt Hiz datime iz 
pease, and his evening gentle forgitful- 
ness. Az he taketh on ^ears he loveth 
cool plases, and delveth in liquids, and 
stirreth the arth tew a fatness, and paint- 
eth hisself in dark cullers a reffuge from 
fiize and the torments ov life. He forget- 
eth hiz parent and bekumeth hiz own 
master, and lameth the mistery of food, 
and groweth hugely. Men gaze at hiz 
porkyness, and kount his valu hi pounds, 
and la in wate for him and sacrinse him, 
and ^ve hiz flesh salt for safety. . . . 
This is pig life. 

Josh Billinos. 

POLLY PEABLOSSOMS WED- 
DING. 

*^My stars I that parson is povoerfid 
slow a-Goming? I reckon he wa'nt so 
tedious gitting to his own wedding as he 
is coming here,'' said one of the l)rides- 
maids or Miss Polly Peablossom, as she 
bit her lips to make them rosy, and 
peeped into a small looking-glass for the 
twentieth time. 

^' He preaches enough about the short- 
ness of a lifetime," remarked another 
pouting Miss, ^'and how we ought to 
•improve our opportunities, not to be 
creeping along like a snaiL when a whole 
wedding-party is waiting for him, and the 
waffles are getting cold, and the chickens 
burning to a crisp." 

** Have patience, girls, maybe the man's 
lost his spurs, and can't get along any 
faster," was the consolatory appeal of an 
arch-looking damsel, as she nnishcd the 
last of a bunch of grapes. 

" Or perhaps his old fox-eared horse 
has jumped out of the pasture, and the 
old gentleman has to take it a -foot," sur- 
mised the fourth bridesmaid. 

The bride used industrious efforts to 



appear patient and rather indifferent amid 
the eeneral restiveness of her aids, and 
would occasionally affect extreme merri- 
ment * but her shrewd attendants charged 
her with being fidgety, and rather more 
uneasy than she wanted folks to believe. 

'' Hello, Floyd ! " shouted old Captain 
Peablossom, out of doors, to his oopperas- 
trowsered son, who was entertainmg the 
young beaux of the neighborhood with 
feats of agility in iumping with weights 
— ** Floyd, throw down them rocks, and 
put the bridle on old Snip, and ride down 
the road, and see if vou can't see Parson 
Gympsey^ and tell him hurry along, we 
are all waiting for him. He must tliink 
weddings are like his meetings, that can 
be put off to the ' Sunday after the fourth 
Saturday in next month, 'after the crowd's 
all gathered and ready to hear the preach^ 
ing. If you don't meet him, go dean to 
his house. I 'spect he's heard that Bushy 
Creek Ned's here with his fiddle, and 
taken a scare. " 

As the night was wearing on, and no 
parson had come vet to unite the destinies 
of George Washington Hodgkins and 
'*thc amiable and accomplished" Miss 
Polly Peablossom, the former individual 
intimated to his intended the propriety of 
passing off the time by having a dance. 

Polly asked her Ma, and her Ma, aft;er 
arguing that it was not the fashion in her 
ftm€, in North Ca'lina, to dance before 
the ceremony^ at last consented. 

The artist from Bushy Creek was called 
in, and after much tuning and spitting on 
the screws, he struck up *' Money Musk : ** 
and away went the country-dance, Polly 
Peablossom at the head, with Thomas 
Jefferson Hodgkins as her partner, and 
Georffe Washington Hodgkins next, with 
Polly s sister Luvisa, for his partner. 
Polly danced to every gentleman, and 
Thomas Jefferson danced to e\yry lady : 
then up and down in the middle, and 
hands all round. Next came George Wash- 
ington and his partner, who underwent the 
same process; and ' so on through the 
whole, as Daboll's Arithmetic says. 

The yard was lit up by three or four 
large light-wood fires, which gave a 
picturesque appearance to the groups out- 
side. On one side of the house was Dan- 
iel Newnan Peablossom and a bevy of 
youngsters, who either could not nor did 
not desire to get into the dance — probably 
the former — and who amused themselves 
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by jumping and wrestling. On the other 
side, a group of matrons sat under the 
trees, in chairs, and discoursed of the 
mysteries of making butter, curing chick- 
ens of the pip and children of the croup, 
besides lamenting the misfortunes of some 
neighbor, or the indiscretion of some 
neighbor s daughter, who had run away 
ana married a circus-rider. A few pen- 
sive couples, eschewing the ^^ giddy 
dance,*' promenaded the vard and admired 
the moon, or ^'wondered if all them little 
stars were worlds lik^ this.** Perhaps 
the^may have sighed sentimentally at the 
folly of the mosquitoes and bugs, which 
were attracted round the fires to get their 
pretty little wings scorched and lose their 
precious lives ; or they may have talked 
of *' true love,** and plighted their vows, 
for aught we know. 

Old Captain Peablossom and his pipe, 
during the while, were the ceqtre of a 
circle in front of the house who had ^th- 
ered around the old man*8 arm-chair to 
listen to his *' twice-told tales*' of *' hair- 
breadth 'scapes,** of *'the battles and 
sieges he had passed ; * ' for you must know 
the captain was no '^summer soldier and 
sunshine patriot; '* he had burned gun- 
powder in defence of his beloved country. 
^ At the especial request of Souire Tomp- 
kins, the captain narrated the perilous 
adventures of Newnan*s little bana amona 
the Seminoles. How **bold Newnan 
and his men lived on allieator flesh and 
parched com, and marcned barefooted 
through saw-palmetto j how they met 
Bowlegs and nis wamors near Paine' s 
Prairie, and what fighting was there. The 
amusing incident of Bill Cone and the 
terrapin shell, raised shouts of laughter 
among the young brood, who had flocked 
around to hear of the wars. Bill (the 
^'Camden Bard,*' peace to his ashes), as 
the captain familiarly called him, was 
sitting one day against the logs of the 
breastwork, dnnking soup out of a terra- 
pin shell, when a random shot from the 
enemy broke the shell and spilt his soup, 
whereupon he raised his head over the 
breastwork and sung out, ** Oh^ you vil- 
lain, you couldn*t ao that again if you 
tried forty times." Then the captain, 
after repeated importunities, laid down his 
pipe, cleared his throat and sung 

** We marched on to our next station. 
The Ingens oo before did hide. 



They shot and killed Bold Newnan's niggp<*, 
And two other white men by his side.'' 

The remainder of the epic we have for- 
gotten. 

After calling out for a chvnk of fire and 
relighting his pipe, he dashed at once over 
into Alabama, in General Floyd* s army, 
and fought the battles of Calebee and 
Otassee over again in detail. The artillery 
from Baldwin County blazed away, ana 
made the little boys aforesaid think they 
could hear thunder almost, and the rifles 
from Putnam made their patriotic young 
spirits long to revenge that gallant corps. 
And the squire was astonished at the nar- 
row escape his friend had of falling into 
the hands of Weatherford and his sav- 
ages, when he was miraculously rescued 
by Timi)oochie Barnard, the Utchee chief. 

At this stage of affairs, Floyd {not the 
general^ but the ambassador) rode up, with 
a mysterious look on his countenance. 
The dancers left off in the middle of a set, 
and assembled around the messenger, to 
hear the news of the parson. The old 
ladies crowded up, too, and the captain 
and the squire^ were eager to hear. But 
Floyd felt the importance of his situation, 
ana was in no hurry to divest himself of 
the momentary dignity. 

'* Well, as I rode on down to Boggy 
Gut, Isaw— ** 

'* Who cares what the devil you saw ? " 
exclaimed the impatient captain ; ^* tell 
us if the parson is coming first, and you 
may take all night to tell the balance, if 
you like, afterwards.*' 

*'I saw — ** continued Floyd, pertina- 
ciously. 

*' Well, my dear, what did you see?" 
asked Mrs. Peablossom. 

*'I saw that some one had tooken away 
some of the rails on the cross-way. or they 
had washed away, or somehow — 

'* Did anybody ever hear the like ? * ' said 
the captain. 

* * And so I got down, ' ' continued Floyd, 
* * and hunted some more, and fixed over 
the bog^r place — ' ' 

HerePolly laid her hand on his arm, 
and requested, with a beseeching look, to 
know if the parson was on the way. 

**I*11 tell you all about it presently, 
Polly. And when I got to the run of the 
creek, then — " 

'*0h, the devil !" ejaculated Captain 
Peablossoni, *' stalled again!" 
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'*Be still, honey, let the child tell it his 
own way — ^he always would have his way, 
you know, since we had to humor him so 
when he had the measles,'' interposed the 
old lady. 

Daniel Newnan Peahlossom, at this 

juncture, facetiously lay down on the 

rround, with the root of an old oak for 

lis pillow, and called out, vawninglv, to 

lis pa, to wake him when orother Floyd 

'. lad crossed over the run of the creek^nd 

arrived safely at the parson'a'' This 

caused loud laughter. 

Floyd simply noticed it by observing to 
his brother, '^Yes, you think you're 
mighty smart before all these folks ! " and 
resumed his tedious route to Parson 
Gympsey's, with as little prospect of reach- 
ing tne end of his stoipr as ever. 

Mrs. Peablossom tried to coax him to 
^^jest " say if the parson was coming or 
not Polly begged nim^nd all the brides- 
maids implored. But Floyd ^ * went on his 
way rejoicing. " 

** When I came to the Piney-flats," 
he continued, ^^old Snip seed something 
white over in the bay-gall, and shy'd 
dean out o' the road, andP — " where he 
would have stopped would be hard to say, 
if the impatient captain had not inter- 
fered. 

That gentleman, with a peculiar glint of 
the eye, remarked, **Well, there's one 
way I can bring him to a-showing," as he 
took a large horn from between the logs, 
and rung a ^'wood-note wild," that set a 
pack of hounds to velping. A few more 
notes, as loud as those that issued ftom 
'' Roland's horn at Roncesvalles," was 
sufficient invitation to everv hound, foist, 
and ''cur of low de/o^ee,* that followed 
the ^ests, to join m the chorus. The 
captain was a man of good lungs, and ' ' the 
way he did blow was the way." as Squire 
Tompkins ailerwards very happily de- 
scribed it ; and as there were in the canine 
choir some thirty voices of every key, the 
music mav be imagined better than de- 
ficribed. Miss Tabitha Tidwell, the first 
bridesmaid, put her hands to her ears and 
cried out. My stars! we shall all git 
WW J away I" 

The desired effect of abbreviating the 
messengers story was produced, as that 
prolix personage in copperas pants was 
seen to take Polly aside and whisper 
Bomethingin her ear. 

"Oh, Floyd, you are joking; you 



oughtn't to serve me so. An't you joking, 
budf* asked Polly, with a loolc that 
seemed to beg he would say yes. 

" It's true as preaching," he replied — 
'' the cake's all dough ! " 

Polly whispered sdmething to her 
mother, who threw up her hands, and 
exclaimed, "Oh, my! and then whis- 
pered the secret to some other lady, and 
away it went. Such whispering and throw- 
ing up of hands and eyes, is rarely seen at 
a Quaker meeting. Consternation was in 
eveiT faoe. Poor Polly waa a very per- 
sonincation of " patience on a monument, 
smiling green and yellow melancholy.*' 

The captain discovering that something 
was the matter, drove on the dogs, ana 
inquired what had happened to qause such 
Conxion. " What tne devil's the matter 
now ? " he said. " You all look as down 
in the mouth as we did on the SatUafee 
(St Fe)^ when the quarter-master said 
the provisions had all give out What's 
the matter — won't somebody tell me? 
Old 'oman, has the dogs got into the 
kitchen and eat up all the supper, or what 
else has come to pass? out with it I " 

" Ah^ old man, bad news ! " said the 
wife, with a sigh. 

"Well, what is it? you are all getting 
as bad as Floyd, ' tenyfying' a feUow to 
death." 

. "/hrson Gympsey wom digging a new 
horse trough and cut his leg to the bone 
with the foot-adze, and can t come — OA, 
dearr' 

"I wish he had taken a fancy to a 
done it a week ago, so we * mout a got 
another parson, or, as long as no other 
time would suit but to-day, 1 wish he had 
cut his demed eternal head off ! " 

"Oh, my! husband!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Peablossom. Bushy^ Creek Ned, standing 
in the piazza with his fiddle, struck up the 
old tune of 

We'll dance all night, 'till broad daylight, 
And go home with the gals in the morning. 

Ned's hint caused a movement toward 
the dancing room, among the young peo- 
ple, when the captain, as if waking from 
a revery, exclaimed, in a loud voice, ^^Oh. 
the devil ! what are we all^ thinking of r 
Why, here*s Squire Tompkins, he can per- 
form the ceremony. If a man can't marry 
folks, what's the use of being squire at 
all?" 

Manna did not oome in better time to 
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tbe children of Israel in the wilderness, 
than did this discovery of the worthy cap- 
tain to the company assembled. It was 
as vivifying as a shower of rain on corn 
that is about to shoot and tassel, especi- 
ally to G. W. Hodgkins and his lady-love. 

Squire Tomnkins was a newly-elected 
mwstrate, and somewhat diffident of his 
abilities in this untried department He 
expressed a hint of the sort, which the 
captain only noticed with the exclamation 
'* hoot toot!*' 

Mrs. Peablossom insinuated to her hus- 
band, that in her dny the ^'' quality.^* or 
better sort of people in North Ca Una. 
had a prejudice ''af/iu^^ being married 
by a magistrate ; to which the old gentle- 
man replied, *^None of your nonsense, 
old lady; none of your £>uplin County 
aristocracy about here now. The better 
9ort of people^ I think you say ! Now, 
you know North CaMina ain't the best 
State in the Union, nohow, and Duplin's 
the poorest county in the State. Setter 
sort of people, is it? Quality^ eh? Who 
the devil's better than we are? An't we 
honest? An't we raised our children 
decent, and learned them how to read, 
write and cipher? An't I fou't under 
Newnan and Floyd for the country? 
Why, dam it I we are the very best sort 
of people. Stuff I nonsense ! The wed- 
ding shall go on ; Polly shall have a hus- 
band. ' ' Mrs. P. 's eyes lit up — ^her cheek 
flashed as she heard |'the old North 
State" spoken of so disparagingly; but 
she was a woman of good sense, ana re- 
served the castigation for a future curtain 
lecture. 

Things were soon arranged for the wed- 
ding ; and as the old wooden dock on the 
mantel-piece struck one, the bridal party 
were duly arranged on the floor, ana the 
crowd gathered round, eager to observe 
every twinkle of the briae^pxK>m's eye, 
and every blush of the blooming bride. 

The bridesmaids and their male attend- 
ants were arranged in couples, as in a 
cotillon, to form a hollow square, in the 
centre of which were the squire and be- 
trothing parties. Each of the attendants 
bore a candle ; Miss Tabitha held hers in 
a long brass candlestick, which had be- 
longed to Polly's grandmother, in shape 
and length somewhat resembling *^Cleo- 
]>atra's needle ; " Miss Luvisa )>Sre a flat 
tin one ; the third attendant bore such an 
article as is usually suspended on a nail 



against the wall ; and the fourth had a 
curiously Revised something cut out of 
wood with a pocket-knife. For want of a 
iiirther supply of candlesticks, the male 
attendants ndd naked candles in their 
hands. Polly was dressed in white, and 
wore a bay flower with its green leaves in 
her hair, and the whisper went round— 
*' Now aant she look pretty? '[ George 
Washington Hodgkins rejoiced in a white 
satin stock, and a vest and pantaloons of 
orange color ; the vest was straight col- 
larecL like a continental officer's in the 
Revolution, and had eagle buttons on it 
They were a fine looking couple. 

When everything was ready, a pause 
ensued, and all eyes were turned on the 
squire, who seemed to be undergoing a 
mental agony, such as Fourth of July ora- 
tors feel when they forget their speeches, 
or a boy at an exhibition, when he has to 
be prompted irom behind the scenes. The 
truth was, Squire Tompkins was a man 
of forms, but nad always taken them from 
form-books, and never trusted his mem- 
ory. On this occasion, he had no ''Geor- 
gia Justice," or any other book from 
which to read the marriage ceremony, and 
was at a loss how to proceed. He thought 
over everything he had ever learned by 
heart," even to 

Thirty days hath the month of September, 
The same may be said of June, April, No- 
vember, 

but all in vain ; he could recollect nothing 
that suited such an occasion. A sup- 
pressed titter all over the room admon- 
ished him that^ he must proceed with 
something, and in the agony of despera- 
tion, he began, 

^^ Know (dl men by these presents that 
/— " here he paused and looked up to the 
ceiling, while an audible voice in a corner 
of the room was heard to sa}', ''He's 
drawing up a deed to a tract of land," and 
thev di laughed. 

In the name of God^ Amen!^^ he 
be^n a second time, only to hear another 
voice, in a loud whisper, say — *'He's 
making his tmll^ now. I thought he 
couldn t live long, he looks so poioerfid 
bad.** 

'^ Now 1 lay me down to deep, 
I pray the Lord " 

was the next essay, when some erudita 

gentleman remarked, ^^He is not dead« 
ut sleepetL" 
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yes ! Oyes!^^ continued the squire. 
One voice replied, ** Oh, no ! oh, no ! don't 
let's;" another whispered, **No bail!" 
Some person out of doors sung out, ** Come 
into court!" and the laughter was gen- 
eral. The bridesmaids spilt the tallow 
from their candles all over the floor, in the 
vain attempt to look serious. One of 
them had a red mark on her lip for a 
month afterwards, where she haa bit it. 
The bridegroom put his hands in his 
pockets, and took them out again ; the 
bride looked as if she would faint — and so 
did the squire ! 

But the squire was an indefatigable 
man, and kept trying. His next effort 
was — 

^^ToaU and singular the sTier — ' * ? * Let* s 
run ! he's going to level on us," said two 
or three at once. 

Here a gleam of light flashed across the 
face of Squire Tompkins. That dignitarv 
looked around all at once, with as much 
satisfaction as Archimedes could have felt, 
when he discovered the method of ascer- 
taining the specific gravity of bodies. In 
a grave and dignined manner, he said, 
"Mr. Hodgkins, hold up your right 
hand." George Washington obeyed, and 
held up his hand. " Miss Polly, hold up 

J TOUTS. Polly in confusion held up her 
eft hand. " The other hand. Miss Pea- 
blossom." And the squire proceeded, in 
a loud and composed manner, to qualify 
them : ''You and each of you do solemnly 
swear, in the presence of Almighty Goa, 
and the present company^ that you will 
perform toward each otner, all and sin- 
gular^ the functions of husband or wife — 
ca the case vfiay be — to the best of your 
knowledge and ability, so help you God!^^ 
*'Grood as wheat! said Captain Pea- 
blossom. " Polly, my gal, come and kiss 
your old father; I never felt so happy 
since the day I was discharged from the 
armv, and set out homeward to see your 
mother." 

John B. Lamab. 



MRS. GAMFS APARTMENT. 

Mrs. Gamp*s apartment in Kingsgate 
Street, Hi^h Holbom, wore, metaphori- 
cally speaking, a robe of state, it was 
swept and pmished for the reception of a 
visitor. That visitor was Betsy Prig; 
Mlrs. Prig of Bartlemy's; or, as some 
eaid, Barklemy's; or, as some said, 



Bardlemy's; for by all these endeanne 
and familiar appellations had the hospital 
of St Bartholomew become a housenold 
word among the sisterhood which Betsy 
Prig adorned. 
Mrs. Gamp's apartment was not a 

rious one. but, to a contented mind, a 
it is a palace j and the first-floor front 
at Mr. Sweedlepipe's may have been, in 
the imagination of Mrs. Gamp, a stately 

{)ile. ^ If it were not exactly that to rest- 
ess intellects, it at least comprised as 
much accommodation as any person not 
san^ine to insanity could have looked 
for in a room of its dimensions. For onlv 
keep the bedstead always in your mino. 
and you were safe. ^ That was the grand 
secret Remembering the bedstead, you 
might even stoop to look under the little 
round table for anything you had dropt)ed, 
without hurting yourself much against 
the chest of drawers, or qualifying as a 
patient of St Bartholomew by falling 
into the fire. Visitors were much assisted 
in their cautious efforts to preserve an un- 
flagging recollection of this piece of fiir- 
niture by its size, which was great It 
was not a turn-up bedstead, nor yet a 
French bedstead, nor yet a four-post bed- 
stead, but what is poetically called a tent; 
the sacking whereof was low and bulgy, 
insomuch that Mrs. Gamp's box wouja 
not go under it, but stopped half way, in 
a manner which, while it did violence to 
the reason, likewise endangered the legs 
of a stranger. The frame, too, whicn 
would have supported the canopy and 
hangings, if there had been any, was 
ornamented with diveis pippins carved in 
timber, which, oti the slightest provo- 
cation, and frequently on none at all, came 
tumbling down, harassing the jpeiaceful 
^est with inexplicable terrors. The bed 
itself was decorated with a patchwork 
quilt of great antiquity ; and at the upper 
end, upon the siae nearest to the door, 
hung a scanty curtain of blue check, 
whicn prevented the zephyrs that were 
abroad m Kingsgate Street from visiting 
Mrs. Gamp's head too roughlj'. 

The chairs in Mrs. Gamp's apartment 
were extremely large and oroaa-backed, 
which was more than a sufficient reason 
for their being but two in number. They 
were both elbow-chairs of ancient mahog- 
any, and were chiefly valuable for the 
slippery nature of their seats, which had 
been originally horsehair, but were now 
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covered with a shiny substance of a bliush 
tint, from which the visitor began to slide 
away, with a dismayed countenance, im- 
mediately after sitting down. W hat Mrs. 
Gamp wanted in chairs she made up in 
bandooxes, of which she had a great col- 
lection, devoted to the reception of various 
miscellaneous valuables, which were not. 
however, as well protected as the good 
woman, by a pleasant fiction, seemed to 
think : for though every bandbox had a 
carefully-closed fid, not one among them 
had a bottom, owing to which cause the 
property within was merely, as it were, 
extinguished. ^ The chest oi drawers hav- 
ing been originally made to stand upon 
the top of another chest, had a dwarnsh, 
elfin look alone ; but, in regard of security, 
it had a great advantage over the band- 
boxes, for as all the handles had been long 
ago pulled off, it was very difiicult to get 
at its contents. This> indeed, was only to 
be done by one of two devices ; either by 
tilting the whole structure forward until 
all the drawers fell out together, or by 
opening them singly with knives, like 
oysters. 

Mrs. Gamp stored all her household 
matters in a little cupboard by the fire- 
place ; bejpnning below the surface (as in 
nature) with the coals, and mounting 
gradually upwards to the spirits, which, 
from motives of delicacy^ she kept in a 
tea-pot The c^limney-plece was orna- 
mented with an almanac ; it was also 
embellished with three profiles ; one, in 
colors, of Mrs. Gamp heraelf in early life ; 
one, in bronze, of a lady in feathers, sup- 
posed to be Mrs. Harris, as she appeared 
when dressed for a ball ; and one, in 
black, of Mr. Gamp deceased. The last 
was a iuU-length, in order that the like- 
ness might be rendered more obvious and 
forcible, by the introduction of the wooden 
leg. A pair of bellows, a pair of pattens, 
a toasting-fork, a kettle, a spoon for the 
administration of medicine to the reirac- 
tory, and lastly, Mrs. Gamp's umbrella, 
which, as something of great price ana 
rarity, was displayed with particular os- 
tentation, completed the dfecorations of 
the chimney-piece and adjacent wall. 

Chablu DicKKica. 



The question is discussed in some of the 
Missouri papers whether raising hemp is a 
good busmesa A much better busmess 
certainly than being raised by it 



MOSES AND THE GROSS OP 
GREEN SPECTACLES. 

(from the vicar of WAKEFIELD.) 

[OUTBB Odldsihth, bom at Pallaa, in Longford, ln» 
land, NoTeinb«r 10, 1728. Educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Trarelled through motft parts of Europe, and 
practised aa a physician in Southwark. After a life of 
much Ticissitude, he died in the Temple, April 4, 1774.] 

When we returned home, the night waa 
dedicated to schemes of future conquest 

Deborah exerted much sagacity in con* 
jecturing which of the two girls was likely 
to have the best place, and most oppor- 
tunities of seeing good company. The 
only obstacle to our preferment was in 
obtaining the squire's recommendation ; 
but he bad already shown us too many in* 
stances of his friendship to doubt of it 
now. Even in bed my wife kept up tha 
usual theme. 

'*Well, faith^mydear Charles, betweeo 
ourselves, I think we have made an ex- 
cellent day's work of it." 

** Pretty well," cried I, not knowing 
what to say. 

**What, only pretty well I" returned 
she; **I think it is very well. Supfjose 
the girls should come to make acquaint- 
ances of taste in town. This I am assured 
of, that London is the only nlacc in the 
world for all manner of. husbands. Be- 
sides, my dear, stranger things happen 
every day ; and as ladies of quality are so 
taken with my daughters, what will not 
men of quality be ? Bntre nous, I protest 
I like my Lady Blarney vastly ; so verv 
obliging. However, Miss Carolina Wil- 
helmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm 
heart. But yet, when they came to talk 
of places in town, you saw at once how I 
nailed them. ^ Ten me, mv dear, don't 
you think I did for my children there ? '* 

"Ay," returned I, not knowing well 
what to think of the matter; *' Heaven 
grant they may be both the better for it 
Uiis day three months I " This was one 
of those observations I usually made to 
impress m^ wife with an opinion of my 
sagacity ; tor if the ffirls succeeded, then 
it was a pious wish fulfilled ' but if anv- 
thing unfortunate ensued, then it mi^ht 
be looked upon as a prophecy. All this 
conversation, however, was only prepara- 
tory to another scheme, and, indeed, I 
dreaded as much. This was nothing lest 
than that, as we were now to hold up out 
heads a little higher in the world, it would 
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be proper to sell the oolt. which waa grown 
old, at the neighboring lair, and buv us a 
horse which would carry single or double 
upon an occasion, and make a pretty ap- 
pearance at church or upon a visit. This 
at first I opposed stoutly, but it was as 
stoutly defended. However, as I weak- 
ened, my antagonist gained strength, till 
at last it was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following 
day, I had intentions of going myself; 
but mv wife persuaded me that I had got 
a oold, and nothing could prevail upon 
her to permit me from home. 

"NOj my dear," said she, "our son 
Moses IS a discreet boy, and can buy and 
sell to very good advantage : you know all 
our great bau-gains are of his purchasing. 
He always stands out and higgles, and 
actually tires them till he gets a oargain." 

As I had some opinion of my son's 

Erudence, I was willing enough to entrust 
im with this commission ; and the next 
morning I pen3cived his sisters mighty 
busy in fitting out Moses for the fair; 
trimming hisliair, brushing his buckles, 
and cocking his hat with pins. The busi- 
ness of the toilet being over, we had, 
at last, the satisfaction of seeing him 
mounted upon the colt, with a deal box 
before him to bring home groceries in. 
He had on a coat of that cloth called 
thunder and lightning, which, though 
grown too short, was much too good to be 
tnrown away. His waistcoat was of gos- 
ling green, and his sisters had tied his 
hair with a broad black ribbon. We all 
followed him several paces from the door, 
bawling afler him, ^ Grood-luck ! good- 
luck I till we could see him no longer. 

^ He was scarcely gone, when Mr. Thorn- 
hill's butler came to congratulate us upon 
our good fortune, saying that he over- 
heard his young master mention our 
names with great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to 
come alone. Another footman from the 
same familjr followed, with a card for my 
daughters, importing that the two ladies 
had received such pleasing accounts from 
Mr. Thornhill of us all, tnat, afler a few 
previous inquiries, they hoped to be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

** Ay," cried my wife, '* I now see it 
is no easy matter to get into one of the 
families of the great ; but when once one 
gets in, then, as Moses says, one may go 
toideep." 



To this piece of humor, for she intended 
it for wit. my daughters assented with a 
loud laugn of plei^ure. In short, such 
was her satisfaction at this message, that 
she actually put her hand in her pocket, and 
gave the messenger sevenpenoenalfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The 
next that came was Mr. Burchell, who 
had been at the fair. He brought my 
little ones a pennjnvorth of gingerbread 
each, which my wife undertook to keep 
for them, and give them by little at a time. 
He brought my daughters also a couple 
of boxes, in which they might keep 
wafers, snuff, patches, or even money, 
when they got it. My wife was usually 
fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being the 
most lucky; but this by-the-bye. We had 
still a rogard for Mr. Burchell, though his 
late rude behavior was in some measure 
displeasing; nor could we now^ avoid 
communicating our happiness to him, and 
asking his aavice; although we seldom 
follow advice, we were all ready enough 
to ask it When he read the note 
from the two ladies he shook his head, 
and observed that an affair of this sort 
demanded the utmost circumspection. 
This air of diffidence highly displeased 
my wife. 

"I never doubted, sir," cried she, 
^^your readiness to be against my daugh* 
ters and me. You have more ciroum- 
spection than is wanted. However, I 
fancy when we come to ask advice, wa 
shall apply to persons who have made use 
of it themselves. " 

** Whatever my own conduct may 
have been, madame," replied he, **is not 
the present question ; though as I have 
made no use of advice myself, I should ia 
conscience give it to those that will." 

As I was apprehensive this answer 
might draw on a repartee, making up by 
abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed 
the subject by seeming to wonder what 
could keep our son so long at the fair, as 
it was now almost nightfim. 

** Never mind our son," cried my wife; 
*^ depend upon it, he knows what he is 
about. I'll warrant we'll never see him 
sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze 
you. 1 11 tell you a good stoiy about 
that, that will make you split your sides 
with laughing. But, as I live, yonder 
comes Moses, without a horse, and tha 
box at his back." 
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Ab she spoke, Moses came slowlvon 
foot, and sweating under the deal box, 
which he had strapped round his shoulders 
like a pedlar. 

"Welcome! welcome, Moses! Well, 
my boy, what have you brought us from 
the fair?" 

'*I have brought you myself *' cried 
Moses, with a sly look, and resting the 
box on the dresser. 

**Ah, Moses," cried my wife, "that 
we know ; but where is the horse ? " 

*'I have sold him," cried Moses, "for 
three pounds five shillings and twopence. ' ' 

"Well done, my good boy " returned 
she ; "I knew you would toucn them off. 
Between ourselves, three pounds five 
shillings and twopence is no bad day's 
work. Come, let us have it, then." 

"I have brought back no money," 
cried Moses again : " I have laid it all out 
in a bargain, and nere it is," pulling out 
a bundle from his breast ; " here they are ; 
a^ gross of green spectacles, with silver 
rims and shagreen cases. ' ' 

"A gross of green spectacles I" re- 
peated my wife, in a faint voice. "And 
you have parted with the colt, and brought 
us back nothing but a gross of green, pal- 
try spectacles? 

"Dear mother," cried the boy, "why 
won't you listen to reason ? I had them 
a dead bargain, or I should not have 
bought them. The silver rims alone will 
sell Tor double the money. ' * 

" A fig for the silver rims I " cried my 
wife, in a passion. "I dare swear they 
won t sell for above half the money at the 
rate of broken silver, five shilhngs an 
ounce." 

"You need be under no uneasiness," 
cried I, " about selling the rims, for they 
are not worth sixpence, for I perceive 
tiiey are only copper varnished over." 

What ! cned my wife, " not silyer 1 
the rims not silver ! " 

"No," cried I, "no more silver than 
your saucepan." 

"And so," returned she, "we have 
parted with the colt, and have^ only got a 
^Toss of green spectacles, with copper 
rims and shagreen cases! A murrain 
take such trumpery ! The blockhead has 
been imposed upon, and should have 
known his company better I " 

"There, my dear," cried I, "you are 
wrong ; he should not have known them 
atalL'^ 



"Marry, hang the idiot!" returned 
she, "to bring me such stuff. If I had 
them, I would throw them in the fire," 

"There again you are wrong, my 
dear," cried I: for though tney be 
copper, we will keep them by us, as cop- 
per spectacles, you know, are better than 
nothmg.y 

By this time the unfortunate Moses 
was undeceived. He now saw that he 
had been imposed upon by a prowling 
sharper, who, observing his figure, had 
marked him for an easy prey. I there- 
fore asked him the circumstances of hia 
deception. He sold the horse, it seems, 
and walked the fair in search of another. 
A reverend-looking man brought him to 
a tent, under pretence of having one to 
sell "Here, continued Moses, "we 
met another man, very well dressed, who 
desired to borrow twenty pounds upon 
these, saying that he wanted money, and 
would dispose of them for a third of their 
value. The first gentleman, who pre- 
tended to be my iriend, whispered me to 
buy them, and cautioned me not to let so 
good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flam- 
borough, and they talked him up as finely 
as they did me ; and so at last we were 
persuaded to buy the two gross between 



us. 



Our family had now made several at* 
tempts to be fine : but some unforeseen 
disaster demolished each as soon as pro- 
jected. I endeavored to take advantage 
of every disappointment to improve their 
ffood sense, m proportion as they were 
mistrated in ambition. 

" You see, my children," cried I, "how 
little is to be got by attempts to impose 
upon the world, in coping witn our betters. 
Such as are poor, and will associate with 
none but the ricn, Me hated by those 
they avoid, and despised by those they 
follow. Unequal combinations are always 
disadvantageous to the weaker side ; the 
rich haying the pleasure, the poor the 
inconveniences, that result from them. 
But come, Dick, my boy, and repeat the 
fable you were reading to-day, for the 
good of the compan^r. " , 

"Once upon a time," cried the child, 
"a giant and a dwarf were friends ana 
kept together. They made a bargain 
that they would never forsake each other, 
but go seek adventures. The first battle 
they fought was with two Saracens ; and 
the dwarf, who was very courageoua. 
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dealt one of the champions a most angry 
blow. It did the Saracen but very little 
iiyury, who, lifting up his sword, fairly 
struck off the poor dwarf's arm. He was 
now in a woral plight ; but the giant, 
coming to his assistance, in a short time 
left the two Saracens dead on the plain, 
and the dwarf cut off the dead man's head 
out of spite. They then travelled on to 
another adventure. This was against 
three bloody-minded satyrs, who were 
carr>'ing away a damsel in distress. The 
dwarf was not quite so fierce now as be- 
fore, but for all that struck the first blow, 
which was returned by another that 
knocked out his eye ; but the giant was 
soon up with them, and had they not fled, 
would certainly have killed them ever^ 
one. They were all very joyful for this 
victory, and the damsel who was relieved 
fell in love with the giant and married 
him. They now travelled far, and farther 
than I can tell, till they met with a com- 
pany of robbers. The giant, for the first 
time, was foremost now, but the dwarf 
was not far behind. The battle was stout 
and long. Wherever the giant came, all 
fell before him ; but the dwarf had like 
to have been killed more than once. At 
last, the victory declared for the two ad- 
venturers; but the dwarf lost his leg. 
The dwarf was now without an arm. a leg, 
and an eye, while the giant was without a 
single wound. Upon which he cried out 
to nis little companion, 'My little hero, 
this is glorious sport; let us get one 
victory more, and then we shall have 
honor for ever. ' 

'*'No,' cries the dwarf, who was by 
this time grown wiser. * no ; I declare off ; 
I'U fight no more, lor I find, in every 
battle, that you get all the honors and re- 
wards, but all the blows fall on me.' *' 

I was going to moralize this fable, when 
our attention was called off to a warm dis- 
pute between my wife and Mr. Burchell, 
upon my daughter's intended expedition 
to town. My wife very strenuously in- 
sisted upon the advantages that would 
result fi-om it Mr. Burchell, on the 
contrary, dissuaded her with great ardor, 
and I stood neuter. His present dis- 
suasions seemed but the second part of 
those which were received with so ill a 
grace in the morning. The dispute grew 
high, while poor Deborah, insteaa of 
reasoning stronger, talked louder, and was 
at last obliged to take shelter from a de- 



feat in clamor. The conclusion of her 
harangue, however, was highl>; displeaiiing 
to us all : she knew, she said, of some 
who had their own secret reasons for 
what they advised ; but for her part, she 
wished such to stop away from her house 
for the ftiture. 

'* Madame," cried Burchell, with looks 
of great composure, which tended to in- 
flame her tne more, ''as for secret 
reasons, vou are right; I have secret 
reasons which I forbear to mention, be- 
cause you are not able to answer those of 
which I make no secret But I find my 
visits here are becoming troublesome; 
I'll take my leave therefore now, and per- 
haps come once more to take a final fare- 
well when I am quitting the country." 
Thus saying, he took up his hat; nor 
could the attempts of Sopnia, whose looks 
seemed to upbraid his precipitancy, pro- 
vent his going. 



Her Reasons.— An old ladv walked 
into a lawyer's office the other day, when 
the following conversation took place : 
" Squire, I called to see if you would like 
to take this boy and make a lawyer of 
him. " " The boy api>ears rather young, 
madame. How old is he?" Seven 
years, sir. " "He is too young — decidedly 
too young. Have you no boys older? 
"Oh, yes, sir, I have several; but we 
have concluded to make farmers of the 
others. I told my man I thought this lit- 
tle fellow would make a good lawyer, so I 
called to see if ]rou would take him." 
' ' No, madame, he is too young yet to com- 
mence the study of the profession. But 
why do you think this bov so much better 
calculated for a lawyer than any of your 
other sons ? " " Wh v, do you see, sir, he 
is just seven years old to-day ; when he 
was only five he'd lie like all nature; 
when he got to be six he was sassy and im- 
pudent as any cntter could be, and now he 
will steid anythmg he can lay his hands 



on. 



Tea/cher. — *' Who was the first man ?" 
Head Scholar. — " Washington ; he was 
first in war, first in — " 

Teacher, — " No, no ; Adam was the first 



man. 



Head Scholar,—'' Oh I if you're talk- 
ing of foreigners, I s'pose he wa&" 
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THE SEAKCH AFTER HAPPI- 
NESS; 

OB, THE QUEST OF SULTAUN SOLIMAUN. 

Oh, for a glance of that gay Muse's eye^ 

That lightenM oh Bandello's laughing tale, 
And twinkled with a lustre shrewd and sly, 

When Giam Battista bade her vision 
hail !— 

Yet fear not, ladies, the naive detail 
Giyen by the natives of that land canorous; 

Italian license loves to leap the pale, 
We Britons have the fear of shame before us. 
And, if not wise in mirth, at least must be 
decorous. 

In the far Eastern clime, no great while sinoe^ 
Lived Sultaun Solimaun, a mighty prince. 
Whose eyes, as oft as they performed their 

round, 
Beheld all others fixed upon the ground ; 
Whose ears received the same unvaried 

phrase, 
** Sultaun I th^ vassal hears, and he obeys I ** 
All have their tastes— this may the foncy 

strike 
Of such grave folks as pomp and grandeur 

like: 
For me, I love the honest heart and warm 
Of monarch who can amble round his farm. 
Or when the toil of state no more annoys^ 
In chimney corner seek domestic joys-^ 
I love a prince will bid the bottle pass, 
Exchanging with his subjects glance and 

gla»s; 
In fitting time, can, gayest of the gay. 
Keep up the jest, and mingle in the lay — 
Such monarchs best our free bom humors 

suit. 
But despots must be stately, stem and mute. 

This Solimaun Serendib had in sway — 
And where*s Serendib? may some critic 

say — 
Qood lack, mine honest friend, consult the 

chart, 
Scare not my Pegasus before I start I 
If Bennell has it not, you'll find, mavhap. 
The isle laid down in Captain Sinbad's 

map — 
Famed mariner ! whose merciless narrations 
Drove every friend and kinsman out of pa- 
tience. 
Till, fain to find a guest who thought them 

shorter. 
He deign'd to tell them over to a porter^ 
The last edition see, by Long & Co., 
Bees, Hurst and Orme^ our fothers in the 
Kow. 



Serendib found, deem not my tale a fiction— 
This Sultaun, whether lacking contradic- 
tion — 
(X sort of stimulant which hath its usei^ 
To raise the spirits and reform the juices^ 
Sovereign specific for all sorts of cures 
In my wife's practice, and perhaps in yours,) 
The Sultaun lacking this same wholesome 

bitter. 
Of cordial smooth for prince's palate fitter^ 
Or if some Mollah had hag-rid his dreams 
With Degial, Ginnistan, and such wild 

themes 
Belonging to the Mollah's subtle craft, 
I wot not — but the Sultaun never laugh'd, 
Scarce ate or drank, and took a melancholy 
That scorn'd all remedy profane or holy ; 
In his long list of melancholies, mad, 
Or mazed, or dumb, hath Burton none so bad. 

Physicians soon arrived, sage, ware and 

tried. 
As e'er scrawled jargon in a darken'd 

room; 
With heedful glance the Sultaun's tongue 

they eyed, 
Peep'd in his bath, and God knows where 

beside. 
And then in solemn accent spoke tlieir 

doom, 
" His majesty is very far from well." 
Then each to work with his specific fell ; 
The Hakim Ibrahim inatanUr brought 
His unguent Mahazzim al Zerdukkaut, 
While Koompot, a practitioner more wiljf> 
Relied on his Munaskif all fillfilly. 
More and yet more in deep array appear. 
And some the front assail, and some the 

rear; 
Their remedies to reinforce and vary. 
Came surgeon eke, and eke apothecary ; 
Till the tired Monarch, though of words 

grown chary. 
Yet dropt, to recompense their fraitless 

labor. 
Some hint about a bowstring or a sabre. 
There lack'd, I promise you no longer 

speeches, 
To ria the palace of those leamed leeches. 

Then was the council call'd — by their advice 
(They deem'd the matter ticklish all, and 
nice, 

And sought to shift it ofiT from their own 
shoulders) 
Tartars and couriers in all speed were sent, 
To call a sort of Eastem Parliament 

Of feudatory chieftains and freeholder*^ 
Such have the Persians at this very day, 
My gallant Malcolm calls them eowwUai;^ 
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I'm not prepared to show in this Blight song 
That to Serendib the same forms belong — 
E'en let the leamM go search, and teTl me 
if I*m wrong. 

The Omrahfl, each with hand on Bclmitaf, 
Gave, like Semproniua, still their voice for 

war — 
'* The sabre of the Sultaun in its Rheath 
.Tuo long has slept, nor own'd the work of 

death ; 
Let the Tambourgi bid his signal rattle, 
Banff the loud gong, and raise the shout of 

battle I 
This dreary cloud that dims our sovereign's 

day. 
Shall from his kindled bosom flit away, 
When the bold Lootie wheels his courser 

round, 
And the arm'd elephant shall shake the 

ground. 
Each noble pants to own the glorious sum- 
mons — 
And for the chai^ges — Lol your faithful 

Ck)mmon8 1 " 

The Riots who attended in their places 

(Serendib language calls a farmer Riot) 
Looked ruefully in one another's facets 
From this oration auguring much dis- 
quiet, 
Double assessment, forage, and free quarters ; 
And fearing these as China-men the Tartars, 
Or as the whisker'd vermin fear the mousers, 
Each fumbled in the pockets of his trousers. 

And next came forth the reverend Convoca- 
tion, 
Bald heads, white beards, and many a 
turban green, 
Imaum and Mollah there of every station, 

Snnton, Fakir and Calendar were seen. 

Their votes were various — some advised a 

Mosque 

With fitting revenues should be erected, 

With seemly gardens and with gay Kiosque, 

To create a band of priests selected ; 
Others opined that through the realms a 
dole 
Be made to holy men, whose prayers might 
profit 
The Sultaun's weal in body and in soul. 
But their long-headed chief, the Sheik 
Ul-So6t, 
More closely touch*d the point — **Thy stu- 
dious mood,'' 
Quoth he, " O Prince I hath thicken'd all 

thv blood. 
And (fnll'd tny brain with labor beyond 
measure; 



W^herefore relax a space and take thy pleaB* 
ure, 

Ajid toy with beauty, or tell o*er thy treaa- 
nre; 

From all the cares of state^ my Liege^ en- 
large thee, 

And leave the burden to thy faithfnl clergy.*' 

These counsels sage availed not a whit, 

And so the patient (as is not uncommon 
Where grave physicians lose their time and 
wit) 

Resolved to take advice of an old woman ; 
His mother she, a dame who once was beau- 
teous, 
And still was called so by each subject du- 
teous. 
Now whether Fatima was witch in earnest^ 

Or only made believe, I cannot say — 
But she profess'd to cure disease the sternest, 

By dint of magic amulet or lay ; 
And, when all other skill in vain was shown. 
She deem'd it fitting time to use her own. 

"Sjmpatkia magica hath wonders done** 
(Thus did old Fatima bespeak her son), 
'* It works upon the fibres and the porea^ 
And thus, insensibly, our health restores, 
And it must help us here. — ^Thou must en^ 

dure 
The ill, my son, or travel for the cure. 
Search land and sea, and get, where'er yoa 

can, 
The inmost vesture of a happy man : 
I mean his shirt, my son ; which, taken 

warm 
And fresh from ofi* his back, shall chase 

your harm, 
Bid every current of your veins rejoic^ 
And vour dull heart leap light as sliepherd- 

Coy's." 
Such was the oocmsel from his mother 

came — 
I know not if she had some under-game, 
As doctors have, who bid their patients roam 
And live abroaa, when sure to die at home ; 
Or if she thought, that, somehow or another. 
Queen -Regent sounded better than Queen- 
Mother ; 
But, says the Chronicle (who will go look 

it?) 
That such was her advice — the Sultaun took 

it. 



All are on board — the Sultaun and 

train, 
In gilded galley prompt to plow the main. 
The old Rais' was the first who question'd. 

"Whither?" 
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They paused — ''Arabia/' thoaght tlie pen- 
sive Prince, 
" Was caird The Happy many ages since — 
For Mokha, Bais." — And they came safely 
thilher. 
But not in Araby, with all her balm. 
Not where Judea weeps beneath her palm, 
Not in rich Egypt, not in Nubian waste, 
Could there the step of Happiness be traced. 
One Copt alone profess'd to have seen her 

smile 
When Bruce his goblet fill'd at infant Nile : 
Site blem'd the dauntless traveller as he 

quaffed, 
But yanished from him with the ended 
draught. 



" Enough of turbans," said the weary king, 
''These dolimans of ours are not the thing; 
Try we the Giaours, these men of coat and 

cap, I 
Incline to think some of them must be 

At least they have as fiiir a cause as any can. 
They drink good wine and keep no Ramazan. 
Then northward, ho I " — The vessel cuts the 

sea, 
And fair Italia lies upon her lee — 
But fair Italia, she who once unfurl'd 
Her eagle-banners o'er a conquered world, 
Long from her throne of domination tum- 
bled. 
Lay, by her quondam vassals, sorely hum- 
bled. 
The Pope himself look'd pensive, pale and 

lean, 
And was not half the man he once had been. 
'* While these the priest and those the noble 

neeces, 
Our poor old boot,'' they said, " is torn to 

pieces. 
Its tops the vengeful claws of Austria feel, 
And the Great Devil is rending toe and heel. 
If happiness you seek, to tell you tnily. 
We think she dwells with one Giovanni 

BuUi ; 
A tramontane, a heretic — the buck, 
Poifaredio I still has all the luck ; 
By land or ocean never strikes his flag — 



And then— a perfect walking monev-bag." 
Off set our pnnce to seek John Bull's abode, 
But first took France^it lay upon the road. 



Monsieur Baboon, alter much late commo- 
tion, 

Was agitated like a settling ocean, 

Quite out of sorts, and could not tell what 
ail'd him. 

Only the gloiy of his house had fail'd him ; 



Besides, some tumors on his noddle biding. 

Gave indication of a recent hiding. 

Our Prince, though Sultauns of such things 

are heedless, 
Thought it a thing indelicate and needless 

To ask, if at that moment he was happy. 
And Monsieur, seeing that he was comme U 

faut, a 
Loud voice muster'd up, for " Vive le Roi t " 
Then whisper'd, "'Ave you any new* of 

Nappy ? " 
The Sultaun answer'd him with a cross-ques- 

tion — 
" Pray, can you tell me aught of one John 

Bull, 
That dwells somewhere beyond your her- 
ring-pool?" 
The query seem'd of difficult digestion. 
The party shrugg'd, and grinn'd, and took 

his snuff, 
And found his whole good-breeding scarce 

enough. 

Twitching his visage into as many puckers 
As damsels wont to put into their tuckers 
(Ere liberal Fashion damn*d both lace and 

lawn, 
And bade the vail of modesty be drawn). 
Replied the Frenchman, after a brief paus& 
"Jean Bool I — I vas not know him — yes, I 



I vas remember dat, von year or two, 
I saw him at von place call'd Vnterloo^ 
Ma foi ! 11 s'est tres joliment battu, 
Dat is for Englishman — m'entendez-vous? 
But den he had wit him one damn son-gun, 
Rogue I no like — dey call him Vellington." 
Monsieur's politeness could not hide his fret, 
So Solimaun took leave, and cross'd the strait 

John Bull was in his very worst of moods. 
Raving of sterile farms and unsold goods ; 
His sugar-loaves and bales about he threw. 
And on his counter beat the deviFs tattoo. 
His wars were ended, and the victory won, 
But then, 't was recKoning-day with honest 

John; 
And authors vouch, 'twas still this Worthy's 

way, 
" Never to grumble till he came to pny ; 
And then he always thinks, his temper's such. 
The work too little, and the pay too much." 
Yet grumbler as he is, so kind and hearty. 
That when his mortal foe was on the floor. 
And past the power to harm his quiet more, 
Poor John had well-nigh wept for Bona- 
parte! 
Such was the wight whom Solimaun sa- 

lam'd— 
"And who are you," John an8wer*d, "and 
bed-Hi?" 
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"A ntrnnger come to nee the happient man — 
Ro, Rignior, all avouch — in FrangiRtan." — 
** Happy 7 my tenants breaking on my hand ; 
Unstock'd my pasturef*, and until Td my land ; 
Sugar and rum a drug, and mice and 'moths 
The Role conAumerR of my good broadclothfi — 
Happy? — why, cursed war and racking tax 
Have leil us scarcely raiment to our backs." 
'* In that case, signior, I may take my leave; 
I came to ask a Sivor — but I grieve." — 
** Favor?" said John, and eyed the Suhaun 

hard, 
"It's mv belief you came to break the 

yarcl! — 
But, stay, you look like some poor foreign 

sinner — 
Take that to buy yourself a shirt and 

dinner." — 
With that he chuck'd a guinea at his head; 
But, with due dignity, the Sultaun said, 
" Permit me, sir, your bounty to decline; 
A shirt indeed I seek, but none of thine. 
Signior, I kiss your hands, so fare yoa 

well,"— 
" Kiss and be d — d," quoth John, " and go to 

hell I " 

Next door to John there dwelt his sister P^, 

Once a wild lass as ever shook a leg 

When the blithe bagpi])e blew — but, soberer 

now. 
She doucdy span her flax and milk'd her 

cow. 
And whereas erst she was a needy slattern, 
Nor now of wealth or cleanliness a pattern. 
Yet once a month her house was partly swept. 
And once a week a plenteous board she kept 
And whereas, eke, tne vixen used her claws 
And teeth of yore, on slender provocation, 
She now was grown amenable to laws, 

A quiet soul as any in the nation ; 
The sole remembrance of her warlike Joys 
Was in old songs she sang to please her boys. 
John Bull, whom, in their years of early 

strife. 
She wont to lead a cat-and-doggish life. 
Now found the woman, as he said, a neighbor. 
Who looked to the main chance, declined no 

labor. 
Loved a long grace, and spoke a northern 

jargon, 
And was d — d close in making of a bargain. 

The Sultaun entered, and he made his leg. 
And with decorum courtesy'd sister Peg; 
(She loved a book, and knew a thing or two. 
And guess'd at once with whom she haa 

to do.) 
She bade him "Sit into the fire," and took 
Her dram, her cake, her kebbuck from tlie 

nook; 



Ask*d him "About the news from Eastern 

parts; 
And of her absent bairns, puir Highland 

hearts! 
If peace brought down the price of tea and 

pepper. 
And if the niimuff8 were grown (my cheaper ; — 
Were there nae tpeeringt of our Mungo 

Park— 
Ye'll be the gentleman that wants the sark? 
If ye wad buy a web o' auld wife's spinning, 
I'll warrant ye it's a weel-wearing linen.' 
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Then up got Peg, and round the house 'gan 

scuttle 
In search of goods her customer to nail, 
Until the Sultaun strain'd his princely 

throttle 
And hallo*d — " Ma'am, that is not what I 

ail. 
Pray, are you happy, ma'am, in this snug 

glen?"— 
" Happy ? " said Peg ; " What for d'ye want 

to ken 7 
Besideis just think upon this by-gane year, 

Grain wadna pay the yoking of the pleugh." 
"What say you to the present 7 "-"Meal's 

sae dear. 
To make their brose my bairns have scarce 

aneugh." — 
"The devil take the shirt," said Solimaun, 
" I think my quest will end as it began. — 
Farewell, ma'am; nay, no ceremony, I 

beg"— 
" Ye'll no be for the linen then?" said Peg. 

Now, for the land of verdant Erin, 

The Sultaun's royal bark is steering, 

The Emerald Isle, where honest Paddy 

dwells. 
The cousin of John Bull, as story tells. 
For a long space had John, with words of 

thunder, 
Hard looks, and harder knocks, kept Paddy 

under. 
Till the poor lad, like boy that's flogg'd un- 
duly. 
Had gotten somewhat restive and unmly. 
Hard was his lot and lodging, you'll allow, 
A wigwam that would hardly serve a sow; 
His landlord, and of middle men two brace, 
Had screw'd his rent up to the starving-place ; 
His garment was a top-coat, and an old one^ 
His meal was a potato, and a cold one ; 
But still for fun or frolic, and all that, 
In the round world was not the match of Pat 
The Sultaun saw him on a holiday. 
Which is with Paddy still a jolly day; 
When mass is ended, and his load of sins 
Cbnfess'd, and Mother Church hath from her 
binns 
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t)ealt forth a bonus of imputed merit, 
Then Ir Pat's time for fancy, whim and 

spirit I 
To jest, to sinfl^, to caper fair and free, 
Ana dance as light as leaf upon the tree. 
" By Mahomet,'' said Sultaun Soli maun, 
** That ragged fellow is our yery roan I 
Rush in and seise him— do not do him hurt. 
But, will he nill he, let me have his aMrC* 

Shilela their plan was well-nigh after baulk- 
ing 

(Much less provocation will set it a- walking), 

But the odds that foil'd Hercules foil'd Paddy 
Whack; 

They seized, and they floored, and they 
stripped him — ^Alack I 

Up'bnbboo ! Paddy had not — a shirt to his 
backlll 

And the King, disappointed, with sorrow 
and shame. 

Went back to Serendib as sad as he came. 

Sib Waltd Soon. 



THE HOSPITAL FOR UARS. 

MtDearFmknd: Youwill, no doubt, 
be glad to hear about the newly-established 
Infirmary at Lugville. ^ I visited it a few 
days ago in oomnany with Mr. Merkle, a 
Boston lawyer, wnom I happened to meet 
upon the train. On the way down he 
gave me a most interesting account of the 
endowment of this institution by the late 
Lorin Jenks, to whose discriminating 
philanthropy the world^ owes a charity 
that is not less novel in its conception 
than noble and practical in its aim. 

Mr. Lorin Jenks, as you know, was 
President of the Saco Stocking and Sock 
Mills. He was a bachelor and a yery re- 
markable man. He made a million dol- 
lars one day by observing women as they 
purchased hose in a cheap store in Tre- 
mont Row. Mr. Jenks noticed that fe- 
males who hesitated a good while about 
paying fifty cents a pair for plain white 
stockings eagerly paid seventy-five cents 
for the same quality ornamented with red 
clocks at the ankles. It cost twenty-two 
cents a pair to manufacture the stockings. 
The red filoselle for the clocks cost a quar- 
ter of a cent. 

"That observation," said Mr. Merkle, 
"was the foundation of Jenks* great for- 
tune. The Saco Mills imm ediately stopped 
m^ing plain hosiery. From that time 
torth Jenks manu&ctured nothing but 
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stockings witli red clocks, whicb be re- 
tailed at sixty cents. I am told that there 
is not a woman under sixty-five in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Maine or Ver- 
mont who does not own at least half a 
dozen pairs of poor Jenks* sixty-cent red 
dockers 

"That feet," said I, "would interest 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. It shows that 
sweetness and light — " 

"Pardon me. It shows that Jenks 
was a practical man as well as a philoso- 
pher. Buoy as he was daring his life, he 
took great interest in politics, like all sen- 
sible citizens. He was also a metaphysi- 
cian. He closely followed oontemporarjr 
speculative thought, inclining, until 
snortlv before his death, to the Hegelian 
school Every midsummer he Ictt the 
stocking mill to run itself, and repaired 
joy&Uy to Concord to listen to the' lec- 
tures in the apple orchard. It is my pri- 
vate opinion that Messrs. Plato, Kant & 
Co. bl«i him pretty heavily for the privi- 
lege ; but at Concord Jenks acauired new 
ideas as to his duty to the race. ' ^ 

Mr. Merkle paused to hand bis ticket 
to the conductor. 

" During the last years of his life, inas- 
much as he was known to be eccentric, 
philanthropic and without a family, Jenks 
was much D^t by people who sought to 
interest him in vanous schemes for the 
amelioration of the human race. A week 
before he died he sent for me. 

"'Merkle,' says he, 'I want you to 
draw me a will so leatnerv that no shark 
in Pemberton Square can bite it in two.' 

"*Well,' says I, *what is it now, 
Jenks?' 

" * I wish,* savs he. * to devote mjr en- 
tire^ fortune to tne endowment of an insti- 
tution, the idea of which occurred to me 
at Concord.' 

" 'That's right,' said I, rather sharply. 
'Put honest money made in red clock 
hose into the Concord windmill — ^that's a 
fine final act for a summer philosopher 1 ' 

"'Wait a minute,' saia Jenks, and I 
fancied I saw a smile around the comers 
of his monthr. 'It isn't the Concord 
school I want to endow, although I don't 
deny there may be certain expectations 
in and around the orchard. But why 
spend money in teaching wisdom to the 
wise?' And then he proceeded to unfold 
his noble plan for the foundation of an 
Infirmary &r the Mendacious." 

17 
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The train was baufing up at the plat- 
form of the Lagyille station. 

^^A few days later," continued the 
lawyer^ as we arose from onr seats, *' this 
for-seemg and public-spirited citizen died. 
By the terms of his will, the income of 
$1,500,000 in Governments, Massachu- 
setts sixes, Boston and Albany stocJc and 
sound first mortgages on New England 
property is devoted to the Infirmary, 
under the direction of thirteen trustees. 
How the trust has been administered you 
will see for yourself in a few minutes. 

We were met at the door of the Infirm- 
ary by a pleasuit-faoed gentleman, who 
spoke with a slight Grerman accent and 
introduced himself as the Assistant Super- 
intendent. 

'•Excuse me,'* said he, politely, **but 
which of you is the patient f** 

'* Oh, neither,*' replied Merkle, with a 
laugh. ' ' I am the counsel for the Board, 
and this gentleman is merely a visitor who 
is interested in the workings of the Insti- 
tution." 

''Ah, I see." said the Assistant Super- 
intendent Will you kindly walk this 
way?" 

We entered the office, and he handed 
me a book and a pen. Please inscribe 
your name," saidf he, "in the Visitors' 
^Dook." I did so, and then turned to 
speak to Merkle, but the lawyer had dis- 
appeared. 

Our S3rstem," said the Assistant Su- 
perintendent, "is very simple. Thetheoiy 
of the Institution is that the habit of 
mendacity, which in many cases becomes 
chronic, is a moral disease, like habitual 
inebriety^^and that it can generally be 
«ured. rfe take the liar who voluntarily 
submits himself to our treatment, and for 
six months we submit him to the forcing 
process. That is, we encourage him in 
lying, surround him with liars, nis equals 
and superiors in skill, and cram him with 
falsehood until he is fairly saturated. By 
this time the reaction has set in, and the 
patient is usually starved for the truth. 
He is prepared to welcome the second 
course of treatment For the next half 
year the opposite method is pursued. 
The satiated and disgusted liar is sur- 
rounded by truthM attendants, encourv 
aged to peruse veracious literature, and 
by force of lectures, example and moral 
influence brought to understand how much 
more creditable it is to say the thing which 



is than the thing which is not Then wo 
send him back into the world ; and^ I 
must say that cases of relapse are in- 
frequent" 

'Do you find no incurables?" I asked. 

"Yes," said the Asastant Superin- 
tendent, ' ' once in a while. But an incur- 
able liar is better off here in the Infirm- 
ary than outside, and it is better for the 
outside community to have him here." 
^ Somebody came in, bringing a new ]^a- 
tient After sending for the Superin- 
tendent, the Assistant invited me to follow 
him. " I will show you how our patients 
live and how they amuse themselves." he 
said. "We will gp first, if you please, 
through the left wing, where the saturat- 
ingprooess may be observed."^ 

He led the way across a hall into a large 
room, comfortably furnished and occupied 
by two dozen or more gentiemen, some 
reading, some writing, while others sat or 
stood in groups engaged in animated talL 
Indeed, had it not been for the iron bars 
at the windows, I might have fancied 
myself in the loun^ng room of a respect- 
able club. My guide stopped to speak to 
an inmate who was listlessly tumins the 
leaves of a well-thumbed copy of Baron 
Munchausen, and left me standing near 
enough to one of the ^ups to overhear 
parts of the conversation. 

"My rod creaked and bent double^" a 
stout red-faced gentieman was saymg; 
"and thelbirch spun like a teetotum. 1 
tell you if Pierre Chaveau hadn't had the 
presence of mind to grip the most conve- 
nient part of my trousers with the boat- 
hook, I should have been dragged into 
the lake in two seconds or less. Well, sir. 
we fought sixty-nine minutes by actual 
time taking, and when I had him in and 
had got him back to the hotel, he tipped 
the scale, the speckled beauty did, at 
thirty-seven pounds aiid eleven -sixteenths, 
whether you believe it or not * ' 

"Nonsense," said a quiet little gentie- 
man who sat opposite. " That is impos- 
sible." 

The first speaker looked flattered at 
this and colored with pleasure. "Never- 
theless," he retorted, "it'safiict, on my 
honor as a sportsman. Why do you say 
it's impossible?" 

"Because," said the other, calmly, "it 
Lb an ascertained scientific fact, as every 
true fisherman in this room knows per^ 
fectly well, that there are no trout in 
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Mooselcmnganticook weighing under half 
a hundred. 

'"Certainly not^" put in a third speaker. 
'* The bottom oi the lake is^ a sieve — a 
sort of schistose sieve formation — and all 
fish smaller than the fifty pounders fall 
through/' 

"' Why doesn't the water drop through, 
too?*' asked the stout patient, m a trium- 
phant tone. 

'^ It used to." replied the quiet gentle- 
man, gravely, until the Maine Legisla- 
ture passed an apt preventing it" 

My guide rejoined me, and we went on 
across the room. *' These sportsmen 
liars," he sud, ^*are among the mildest 
and most easily cured cases that come 
here. We send them away in from six 
to nine weeks' time, with the habit broken 
up and pledged not to fish or hunt an v 
more. The man who lies about the fish 
he has caught, or about the intelligence 
of his red setter doff, is often in all other 
respects a trustworthy citizen. Yet such 
cases form nearly forty per cent of all 
our patients." 

"What are the most obstinate cases? " 

'* Undoubtedly those which you will 
see in the Travellers' and Politicians' 
wards of the Infirmary. The more be- 
nign cases, such as the fishermen liars, the 
society liars, the lady-killer or bonnes for- 
ftines liars, the Rocl^ Mountain and fron- 
tier liars (excepting Texas cases), the rail- 
road prospectus liars, the psychical research 
liars, and the miscellaneous liars of various 
classes, we permit,^ during the first stage 
of treatment, to mingle freely with each 
other. The effect is good, fiut we keep 
the Travellers and the Politicians strictly 
isolated." 

He was about to conduct me out of the 
room, by a door opposite that through 
which we had entered, when a detached 
phrase, uttered by a pompous gentleman, 
arrested my attention : 

*'Scipio Africanus once remarked to 
me — 

** There couldn't be a better example." 
said my guide, as we passed out of the 
room, "of what we call the forcing 
svstem in the treatment of mendacitv. 
That patient came to us voluntariljjr 
about two months ago. The form of his 
disease is a common one. Perfectly 
truthftil in all other respects, he cannot 
resist the tomptation to claim personal 
acquaintance and even intimacy with 



distinguished individuals. Ilis friends 
laughed at him so much for this weak- 
ness, that, when he heard of the estab- 
lishment of the Infirmary, he came hero, 
like a sensible man, and put himself 
under our caro. He is doing splendidly. 
When he found that his rominiscences 
of Beaconsfield and Bismarok and Victor 
Hugo created no sensation hero, but 
wero, on the contrary, at once matched 
and capped by still moro romarkable ex- 
periences narrated by other inmates, he 
was^ at first a little staggered. ^ But the 
habit is so strong, and the peculiar vanity 
that craves admiration on this sooro is so 
exacting, that he began to extend his ao- 
quaintanoe, gradually and cautiously, back 
into the past Soon we had hinigiving 
rominiscences of Tallevrand, of Thomas 
Jefferson, and of Lord. Comwallis. Ob- 
serve the psychologic effect of our system. 
The ordinaiy checks on the performances 
of such a liar being removed, and, no 
doubt, suspicion, nor even wonaer. being 
expressed at any of his anecdotes, oe has 
gone back through Voltairo and William 
the Silent to Charlemagne, and so on. 
Thero happens to^ be in the Institution 
another patient with precisely the same 
trouble. They are, therefore, in active 
competition, and each serves to force the 
other back more rapidly. Not long ago 
I heard our ftiend in here describing one 
of Heliogabalus' banquets, which he had 
attended as an honored guest. * Why, I 
was there, too ! ' cried the other liar. ^ It 
was the nieht they gave us the boar's 
head stuffed with ^oose giblets, and that 
delicious dry Opimian muscadine.' " 

"Well," I asked, **and what is your 
prognosis in this case? " 

Just now the two personal rominis- 
oence liars aro driving each other bade 
through ancient history at the rate of 
about three centuries a week. The flood 
isn't likely to stop them. ^ Before lon^ 
they will be matching reminiscences of 
the antediluvian patriarchs, and then 
thev'll bring up square on Adam. They 
can t go any further than Adam. By 
that time they will be ready for the truth- 
cure process : and after a few weeks spent 
in an atmosphere of strict veracity in the 
other wing of the Infirmaiy. they'll go 
out into the world a^in perfectly cured, 
and much more useful citizens than before 
thevcame to us." 

We went upstairs and saw the scrupu- 
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lously Deat bedrooms which the patients 
occupy ; through the separate waras where 
the isolated classes are treated ; across to 
the right wing of the building and into a 
lecture-room, where the convalescent liars 
were gathered to hear a most interesting 
dissertation on ''The Inexpediency of 
Falsehood from the Le^ Point of 
View.'' I was not surprised to recog- 
nize in the lecturer my railroad acquain- 
tance, the Boston lawyer, Merkle. 

On our way back to the reception-room, 
or office, we met a pleasant-looking gentle- 
man about forty years old. ''He is a well- 
known societv man," the Assistant Super- 
intendent whispered, as the inmate ap- 
proached, ''ana he was formerly the most 
politely insincere person in America. No- 
Dodv could tell when he was uttering the 
trutn, or, indeed, whether he ever did 
utter the truth. His habit became so ex- 
aggerated that his relatives induced him 
to come to Lugville for treatment I am 
glad to have you see him, for he is a good 
example of a radical cure. We shaS be 
ready to discharge him by the first of 
next week." 

The cured liar was about to pass us. 
but the Asustant Superintendent stopped 
him. "Mr. Van Einsevoort " he said, 
"let me make you acquainted with this 
gentleman, who has been inspecting our 
system." 

"I am glad to meet you, Mr. Van 
Ransevoort/^' I said. 

He raised his hat and made me an un- 
exceptionable bow. "And I," he replied, 
with a smile of charming courtesy, "am 
neither glad nor sornr to meet you, sir. I 
simply aon*t care a a— n. ' ' 

Tne somewhat startling candor of his 
, words was so much at variance with the 
perfect politeness of his manner that I 
was taken aback. ^ I stammered some- 
thing about not desiring to intrude. But 
as he still stood there as if expecting the 
conversation to be continued, 1 added : 

"I suppose you are looking forward to 
your release next week ? " 

"Yes, sir," he replied, "I shaU be 
rather glad to get out again ; but my wife 
will be sorry." 

I looked at the Assistant Superintend- 
ent. He returned a glance Ml of pro- 
fessional pride. "Well, good-bye, Mr. 
Van Ransevoort," I said. "Perhaps I 
shall have the pleasure of meeting you 
again." 



"I hope not, sir; it*8 rather a bore," 
said he, shaking m^ hand most cordially 
and giving the Assistant Superintendent 
a friendly nod as he passed on. 

I could fiU many more pages than I 
have time to write with descriptions of 
what I saw in the Infirmary. InteUi- 
gence and thoroughness were apparent in 
all of the arrangements. I encountered 
and conversed with liars of more varieties 
and degrees of mendacity than you would 
believe had distinct existence. The ma- 
jority of the cases were commonplace 
enough. ^ Liars of real genius seem to bo 
as rare inside the establishment as they 
are outside. I became convinced from 
mv observations during the profitable 
afternoon which I spent at Lugville that 
chronic mendacity is a disease, as the 
Assistant Superintendent said, and that it 
is amenable, in a great number of cases, 
to proper treatment On the importance 
of the experiment that is being carried 
on at Lugville with ao much energy and 
apparent success, it is not necessary to 
dilate. 

Thk Nkw Tosk Tncn. 



POWERFUL TEMPERANCE. 

The sight of a log cabin souattin^ on a 
narrow flat at the opening or a ravine to 
the river valley was veij welcome to me 
after a long mountain ride, and the com- 
bined look of curiosity and fear that I 
would not stop, of a man leaning lazily 
over the surrounding pole fence gave 
promise of a resting-place in it for the 
night, which was assured by his warm 
greeting : 

"Howdee, stranger? Light off your 
critter an' come m. Hiteh yer critter 
thar to that saplen an' come into the 
cabin." which I did most willingly. 

"Take a cheer. Git nigher the fire. 
Right smart cold snap we're havin'. 
Tony, git up off the hearth an' let the 
man draw up." And Tony, a small boy, 
with red, chapped legs sticking well out 
of a shifl, rolled over, using a half- 
strangled kitten as a support to ^et on 
his bare feet with, and stood looking at 
me out of a very dirtv face with great, 
astonished eyes, entirely oblivious to the 
fiM^ that the kitten would soon be no 
more unless the grasp of his chubby hand 
was relaxed. But it is surprising what 
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abuse a kitten will stand and still live. I 
onoe heard of a whole litter of kittens 
going through a washing-machine and 
not minding it much untu they came to 
the^ wringer, which was rather hard on 
their eyes. 

I took the offered chair and seated my- 
self as invited before the open fireplace, 
in which was a cheerful fire of driftwood. 
An iron baker stood on the hearth, re- 
posing on two loffs and a stone, having an 
iron fid with a Dorder around it to hold 
coals on the top for baking purposes ;^ but 
it was at that time en^iged m boiling 
coffee, and some time afterwards was in 
use as a firving-pan for bacon, a baker of 
com bread ana a potato fryer, reaching 
its final use for the day in dish-washing. 

Children of all sizes stood around, 
mostly in comers and protective ^ups, 
gazing with eyes that knew no wmking, 
assisted by mouths propped open with 
inquiry. The division of labor in the 
family was stamped upon the forms of 
those large enough to perform its simple 
duties. The gin with the inward angle 
in her back and corresponding outward 
angle in front, head a Httle to one side to 
escape boxes, had the baby for her share. 
Her boy assistant had the aneles the 
other wav, but head down and snoulders 
up for defence. The care-takers of the 
^rlings had the same angles, with the 
addition of rounded shoulders, from more 
load, and kept their backs well under 
cover against sudden assault and mouths 
drawn down at the comers, ready for 
yelfing. Tlie wood-carrier and fire-keeper 
— who divided his ^e between me and 
the fire— held his chm well up. from con- 
stant avoidance of arm-loaos: hands 
clasped tightly in front, as though guard- 
ing sticks, and not a button on either 
shirt or trousers, from ravages of splint- 
ers ; nor were they necessary so long as 
his eelskin suspenders held to the wooden 
pins thrust through the waistband of his 
trousers, which were so hoisted thereby 
as to have the appearance of shoulder 
climbing. 

The next pair in ascent of age and de- 
scent of connubial enterprise was a fine, 
brown, well-made couple — ^West Virginia 
children always go in couples as time 
mates them, prol^bly from close associa- 
tions of birthdays, excepting the last and 
odd one, ^ thirteen being the regulation 
number in a completed family — with 



sturdy legs well seen through short, 
ragged dress and what of trousers doing 
duty above the knee, their wild, free, inde- 
pendent, out-door look, showing them to 
nave charge of the milkin ," which 
operation is performed whenever and 
wherever the cow can be found in this 
most unfenced Stote in the Union. The 
family water-carrier stood in the door — 
supple, straight, solid, the very perfection 
of torm, strength, health and elasticity — 
just old enough to wear rosy cheeks be- 
comingly ; to droop her long eyelashes as 
she smued a welcome ; to wish she had 
ten instead of nine yards of calico in her 
dress, for her ankles sake in the presence 
of company, and likely some thought of 
the additional security there would be in 
buttons, instead of pins, '^o'er h^r 
breast's superb abundance, where a man 
might base his head. ' ' 

If Jacob of old could have seen her, or 
any one of these youthful mountain 
water-carriers, coming up the steep river 
bank from the spring, stepping ughtly, 
vrith the heavy paUs hanging on either 
side by the shapeliest of arms, every part 
of the figure standing out just where it 
ought, rich in curve and grace, sound in 
wind, sure of step, he womd have retired 
Laban from the droving business, without 
a single solid colored hide to call his own. 

The cabin was of the usual log design, 
long, low and scorbutic. The logs were 
as intimate as they could be between the 
notched comers, under the separating in- 
fluence of crooks and knots j where they 
were not on good terms, light and air, 
cold and rain took advantage of the 
breaches to enter. 

The clapboards forming the roof had 
been cut m the wronc sign, and were 
curled up, one and all, like sled-ranners. 
and looked to be in a perpetual state or 
sUding off. 

The door, with its wooden latch and 
lock-pin, its finger-hole, and latch-string 
hanging outside, stood wide open. Over 
it — on the inside — ^were four effigies of 
four cats in inouming, cut fix)m black 
paper and having button-eyes of various 
pattems. Around the one room thus 
partly separated ftx>m space was a perfect 
paper patchwork, pasted upon^ the logs, 
of pieces of newspapers, medical alma- 
nacs, with their illustrated horrors, a 
piece of an elephant, the head of a 
giraffe, three monkeys' tails and a pair 
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of pink le^ in colors impoesible for 
nature. *^ Tared from a circoB fence/' 
one of the boys said. A blue child, 
assisted b^ a white dog, praving to a red 
mother, formed a picture wnicn waa sus- 
pended from a thorn peg, and, \nth the 
cats aforementioned, supplied all orna- 
ment to the interior. 

Strings of onions and dried apples, ears 
of com, undressed, han^ng head dfown- 
wards by their husk skirts, bunches of 
'^ sang and yarbs/' a lot of 'coon, 'possum 
and muskrat skins and the shorter mem- 
bers of the family wardrobe, were sus- 
pended from the low pole rafters. 

Keeping company with the quilting- 
frame on the wooden pegs were a long 
brass-mounted rifle, a deerskin bullet- 
pouch, a powder-horn and chai^o^e meas- 
ure, made from a boar's tusk. Two beds, 
foot to foot, occupied one end of the 
cabin, which had been 8upj)lemented bv 
two trundle beds, as necessity demanded, 
catching the younesters one by one, as 
the3[ were crowdea out of the original 
family allowance of bedsteads above 
them. A hole in the floor afibrded a 
rendezvous for a flock of noisy ducks and 
two expectant pigs, grunting and squeal- 
ing their impatience Tor scraps, while the 
fireplace supplied kitchen, lignt and heat 
Ye must be cold, stranger. John 
Henry, put on a bit on the light wood 
you've got laid bv fer gig^en an' poke up 
the fire an' at the man netted up. We 
hain't nary arop uv sperits in the shanty, 
stranger — mv ole woman thar's powerful 
temperance, and he jerked his bushy 
head of black hair toward a large mascu- 
line-looking woman in a comer of the 
room. There were four white heads 
peeping out of and around the scanty 
Tolas of her jean petticoat, holding on to 
it for safety, while above them, on the 
sleeve of an old coat she wore, rested a 
babv, holding on by good substantial 
hola, as by nature provided. **Naiy 
drop uv speerits in the shanty," the man 
repeated slowly and, I thought, sadly, as 
he looked dreamily at the fire. ^ *' Eighteen 
year an' nary a drop of speeritfi here nor 
yander. Looks like a man mought git 
diy in that time, stranger. Hev your 
cntter put up ? We hain't much stablin' 
nor roughness (fodder), but we've got 
willenness. Hev your critter put up an' 
stay all night. It s a right smart piece to 
Sandy. You'd hev to make your critter 



git an' it would be away yonder after dark 
afore you'd got thar. There's a tide in 
the river, aa risen. We hain't mudi 
gmb, 'cept inguns ; hit's so tarnation fur 
to pack grist over the^ mountains to mill 
on miUin days this kinder weather ; but 
we'll gin you what we've got an' welcome, 
an' me an' the ole woman'll git in with 
the children." 

I knew I was in for a night at the cabin 
when I stopped there, cold, tired and 
hun^. so I thaAkfriily accepted the 
hospitable offer. 

After an impromptu stable had been 
fashioned out of fodder shucks^ and my 
mare fed and made comfortable in it and 
we were again in the cabin, I went to my 
saddle Dockets, where all eyes followed 
me, and produced a good-sized flask of 
old rye wnisky. 

Wnisky is the natural evolution from 
lye. Rve is good for nothing else. It 
makes black bread and mush, sticky as^ a 

Soultice^ while com is perverted from ita 
estiny m b«toon and proverbial excellence 
in the national blessings of pone and 
dodgers to attest by its influence in Bour- 
bon the tmth of the motto of a single 
State in the Union : ^' United we stand, 
divided we fall." 

I confess that I feared the attack upon 
my supply of a man who had not taken a 
dnnk for eighteen years — especially as lie 
seemed to regret it so much — ^but not 
having any hump on my back or any 
other attribute of a camel to enable me to 
go forty days without a drink — therefore 
wanting one myself— I pulled the cork 
and handed him the bottle. He took it. 
His hand trembled, his mouth opened 
slowly and grew round and black as the 
top of an inkstand, his eyes took a distant, 
far-away set^ in the direction of a string 
of onions, his bottle hand went up, and 
I thought I felt a lump coming to adapt 
me to an empty flask in the wildemess, 
when, sharp as the command to surrender 
at the bayonet's point, the woman said : 
**Jake!' She aid not move a muscle. 
The baby held on, but started its connec- 
tion a little from force of the explosion so 
close to it. The first nurse's head in- 
stinctively dodged to one side ; the boy 
assistant dodged and set up his shoulders; 
the yearling guardians backed suddenly to 
cover; the cow pair braced themselves 
and took a long breath for a run^ the 
sleeping dog jumped a chair and vanished 
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out of the door, doubled up short for an 
expected kick; the very button-eyes of 
the paper cats seemed to start, and the 
duoks and pigs were awe-stnick into 
nlenoe. Slow^ the bottle came toward 
the man's eyes came back from the 



me 



onions, seemingly affected by them { his 
mouth flattened out into a solemn, sickly 
smile of resignation, and he, in the sad- 
dest of voices, said: 'Tm obleeeed to 
you, stranger ; but she's powerral tem- 
perance." 

I put the flask back into the saddle- 
pookets without taking a drink, under the 
advice of mv nervesw If she had said 
" Stranger I to me in the tone of voice 
she saia ^^ Jake 1 " I would have dropped 
the flask and gone with the dog. 

Jake ^ve me a melancholy but reas- 
suring wmk and we sat down again, but 
there was a great weight upon him. 

Presently lie said; '* Stranger, what's 
this local option they're sendin' 'round 
printens fer, axen you to vote fer an' 
aginst? I hain't got much lamin' nohow, 
anyway. I got my specs busted Foth uv 
July at the barbecuen down to Sandy 
'ginst that long-legged Budd Danell's foot 
aJhangen down out uv the flyin' boss an' I 
done got nothen spelled out sence. The 
young uns can't git no lamin', nohow, for 
the ^hool Directors gits to fightin' 'bout 
who'll appint the teacher, an when they 

gits a teacher some uv the boys an' him 
ez a differ an' they goes an' bums the 
school-house down to throw him out uv a 
job. We've had three uv em bumt down 
sence Mary Alice thar was bomed,^ an' 
there's no show for nobody nary time. 
It' s some thin' ' bout liquor. Does it per- 
tect a man in drinkin' that's fer or 
aginst ? " I explained the matter to him. 
He studied a while, gave the fire a kick 
and then said, in a resigned tone: '^I 
don't see as it makes much matter ter the 
likes uv me, nohow. I'm in favor uv 
every man heven' his chice. whether he's 
fer or aginst an' whether he s local or not 
Hit's the doen' uv them 'lection people — 
the printens is like thum.*' 

"Jake, yer fer? Stranf^er, if you'r' 

foin' to put liquor notions inter his head 
'11 jist nev your critter caught to onct 
an' vou kin ^t to Sandy." Tnis was cold 
steel in the viscera. I felt from the tone 
behind me of Mrs. Jake that I might be 
at any moment lifted up b^ her unem- 
ployed arm and transported mto the dark- 



ness with an empty stomach. I ^ fully 
agreed with the consoling and mollifying 
words that came quickly from Jake for 
my protection : '^ Sne's powerful temper- 
ance — ^myole woman is. 

Silence is gold at a premium with this 
sort of woman. I knew that, for I had 
previously been out-talked and sat upon 
several times by her kind, and was much 
impressed by experience.^ Strategy is best, 
so I soon had all the children around me 
and was churning the baby, and finally 
captured Mrs. Jake by giving her a sure 
remedy for water-brash and stone bruises ; 
and peace again reigned overall Nothing, 
however, roused the spirits of Jake. He 
took a huge chew of ' ' native ' ' and seemed 
bent on extinguishing the fire, spitting at it. 

Afler a homely meal, which had all 
been cooked in the baker and which would 
have lost all its seductiveness, hungry aa 
I was, if the water-carrier had not of- 
ficiated as cook, the little ones became 
sleepy and disappeared one by one, the 
light of the fire died down to decent ob- 
scurity and, on looking around, I was 
surprised to find myself with Jake alone. 
''Stranger, I reckon you'r' done tired," 
he said. * * You kin take vour choice-^ 
sleepin' this side uv me an the baby an' 
Mary Alice an' Ally Althea, or gittm' in 
with the voung 'uns m the tronnel oed, an\ 
stranger ' — ^here he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, somewhat resembling escaping 
steam — ' * yer the fust creetur as ever got a 
scald on her in a temperance spell. There's 
no heft in a-talkin' to her when she's got 
one uv them spells on. The water-brash 
physic done it The stone-bruise physio 
wuz ffood. She seed it 'ud come han'y fer 
the cnildren, but it were the water-brash 
physic done it" 

I chose the trondle bed and got in with 
four as dirty little kickers as ever went to 
bed with their clothes on and laid all over 
the bed. 

I had ^ no doubt about there being a 
skeleton in that cabin, and I was anxious 
to know the secret of the spirit that ani- 
mated it to the suppression of Jake, who 
was a large, powerml man. 

The next morning when Jake and my- 
self were getting my mare out of tne 
shelter of fodder shucks piled up about 
her, preparatory to leaving, and while we 
were well screened from the cabin, I again 
produced my flask and offered it to him. 
He oarefully parted the shucks, looked 
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toward the cabin tliron^h the hole he 
made and seeing no one in sight he took 
itj while a flush of pleasure spread over 
his face. 

' ' Eighteen years ago ' ' — ^he stopped. I 
saw his bronzed face turn pale and his 
hand tremble, as it had the night before. 
He again handed me the flask, with the 
same sad, weary look upon his face and 
said : ^' Stranger, Tm obleeffed to you ; I 
darsent ; I've promised. The ole woman 
would smell it,^ if I swallowed the bottle 
an' the cork in it: and 'demed ef I 
wouldn't rather fall off a ridge pole at 
a bam raisen' than hev her do that 
You'r' a feelin' man, stranger; I seed 
that last night by the way the children 
took to you, an' the way you made the 
ole woman soften like; more 'an I've 
seed this many day — an' the nickles all 
'round. I sees you'r' a feelin' man^ an' 
won't think hard on me fer not jmin' 
you." 

I knew that the way to get at the secret 
of the skeleton was to look hurt So I 
did, in order to keep him talking. He 
continued: ^^ Looks like, when she gits 
over the^ water-brash — from the physic 
you've give her — ^maybe she won't be so 
bossy an' boastified, an' you'll hev done 
me a might)r favor — a mighty favor." A 
West Virginia native cannot be hurried any 
more than can a canal boat I saw that 
he would come around to what I wanted to 
know in the course of the morning if left 
alone, so I waited. At last he said : **I'll 
tell you how 'twas, but I — I would not 
if you wasn' t a feelin' man an' me obleeged 
to you. Afore we wuz married — ^the ole 
woman an' me — ^I used to spree about a 
deal and there wasn't no better man in 
the hull kentiy. No man 'ud step out in 
the public road and gin up the law on me 
an' fight me.^ At picnics or barbecuen 
or night meetin', when I had a few drinks 
in me an' wanted to fight I wuz a hull 
flail, stick an' suple^nd tuk nothin' from 
no man no time. Well, I tuk to sparkin' 
Mag — ^that's the ole woman. She was a 
rousin' gal, heap bigger than she is now 
— ^what with chudren an' water-brash an' 
sich. I Ucked a feller from the East clar 
out uv his shiny clothes— down to Sandy 
— fer sayen she wuz a Hellun, a Hellun 
nv Troy; an' that sort uv settled it, an' 
we wuz lined to onct Jist two weeks 
arterwaras we bed a fallen out about what 
the feller meant She said the school- 



teacher said it was a oom-p1ee-mentr-« 
whatever that is anyway — an' I said he 
said she wuz a Hellun ; and I didn't care 
a demed bit whar irum — ^that was enough. 
An' she said she'd show me ef I didn't 
care whar frum, an' a hull lot more, 
jawen back an' forrid. An' I ffot mad 
an' left the cabin here where we' a moved 
in an' footed it off to Sandy an' got tight 
It wuz of a momin'. I told the bovs 
about it, an' they said I oughten to take 
no sass from her nary time, an' ef I 
wanted to lick an Eastern man, 'twas 
none of her business, an' I oughter know 
how to manage a woman, an' kinder 
hissed me on an' sicked me up, till I lit 
out fer home purty mad. I wuz hevin' a 
bottle 'long an' kep' gettin' tighter an' 
tighter. Jist as I got thar by them bars 
you sees thar, I wuz feelin' as big as a 
poplar log an' sot that I was goin' to boss 
my shanty an' any woman that ever Uved« 
So I gins a whoop an' straightens myself 
up's well 's I could fer wobbfin' an' breaks 
on a paw-paw stick an' inter the cabin I 
goes. I jist thought I'd show her I wuz 
sot an' meant business, so I smashes her 
dishes an' told her I'd take no sass, no 
how. I took down the lookin' -glass an' I 
jumped on it, an' I told her I wuz goin' 
ter be boss all the time. I tore up her 
weddin' sun-bonnet an' told her ef she 
wanted ter be a Hellun she couldn't be 
one in that cabin, an' if the teacher said 
it wuz a oom-plee-ment I could lick him, 
or her, either, an' I started for her — for 
by this time 1 wuz rale mad an' ugly an' 
things wuz a spinnen. But thar she stood, 
not sayin' a word, with her ban's on her 
hips and her elbow lints stickin' out like 
lug hannels, an' looKin' straight into my 
face, an' hem wuz as red ez that chicken's 
gills thar. I kinder supled an' stepped 
back, an' I stepped right inter the lookm'- 
glass frame, an my feet got knotted some- 
how or other, an' I gin a swirl, an' when 
I lighted I lit on the bed, on top uv the 
new tow^ linen, humspun sheets her 
mother gin her to git married in, with 
m^ boots on, an' thar I laid. The next 
thmg I knowed I wuz nigh smothered 
an' I couldn't move hand ner foot. I 
thought there' d been buryin' an' I wuz 
the feller in the coffin, an' that sorter 
sobered me up a bit I seed it wuz 
kinder light like, an' not dark, ez thev 
say graves is. So I veils loud ez I coida, 
*Mag r an' I heerd ner answer, ^What's 
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the matter ? ' close 'loDg side on me. But 
her y*ioe didn't sound nateral ; it were 
kinder smothered an' sot like. I 'gin to 
shake. ^ Where am I?' I sez; an' she 
told me: ^Yer stitched up in my new 
humspun sheets ez my mother gin me, 
an' you got in drunk with your boots on, 
an' I'm goin' ter settle with you.* 

* * Demed if she hadn't sewed me up tiffht 
as a sassage, and with her sayin that 
down came the allfiredest whack I uv 
a hickory saplin' — a two-hander — squar' 
across my back. For she'd sewed me in 
an' turned me right side up for lickin' an' 
stitched me down to the ticken ti^ht as 
wax-end sewens. I tried to roll, out it 
were no use. Up an' down went the 
saplin' — I kin hear it whiz yit I yelled 
an hollered an' tried to tear the tamel 
kiver, but it were genuine humspun, an' 
no more tear in it than a side uv sole 
leather ; an' she'd stitched me in good — 
we hez 'em yit She kept on a latherin', 
an' I could near her ketch her breathen 
an' come up with a run fer a harder lick : 
an' I felt ez if I wuz bein' notched an 
hammered out like a hoss-shoe nail. Arter 
a right smart bit of hammerin' she sorter 
slowed to catch her wind, an' began talkin'. 
An' — sez she — a-keepin' on with the lick- 
in', but a-mixin' it up urith her talk — 
' you'll take no sass, won't you ? ' Whiz I 
*An' you'r' goin' to be boss, air you?* 
Whiz I ' Boss? ' Whiz I * Boss ? ' Whiz I 
' An ' you've stamped the lookin' -glass?' 
An' I o'leeve she licked me more ler that 
than anything else, but I disremember 
list *An' fkin be a Hellun, kin I?' 
Whack I *Yes, I kin.' Sish! sish I 
*You can lick me? Me? Kin you? 
Well, I'll git in my licken fust and then 
see whose goen to be boss in this cabin.' 
An' she kep' on axin Questions an' pilen 
on me 'till I wuz nigh dead with hurt an' 
hollerin'. I reckon the only thing that 
chocked her wuz the saplen ginnen ter 
piv out Fer I begged an' 'llowed fer 
her to stop an' rip me out, an' I hollered 
enough more'n nftv times. Furder long 
she sez : ' Now. Jaxe,' she says, * will you 
ever take another drap uv liquor agin ? ' 
'Never,' savs I: 'I swears it, if you'll 
stop.' 'Who's DOSS?' says she. *You 
be,^ says I. 'Oh ! 1 1 Who's a Hell-un 
in the cabin if she wants to be ? ' ' You, ' 
sez L ' Air you sartin you won't fergit 
what you'se promised many a time ? ' sez 
she. ' Never,' sez I, 'only stay chocked 



an* onrip me.' An' then she onrippcd 
me with the pints on her scissors — ^kinder 
slow an' onoertain like — an' I was afeered 
to move, fear she'd think I wuz more 
lively than I wuz. Bimeby I crawled out 
nr them humspuns jist like one ur them 
locusts out ur his shell an' thar wasn't an 
inch in me that hadn't a mis'ry inter it 
for a month arterwards.^ An', stranger. 
I hain't took a drap uv liquor these goin 
on nineteen year; for she's powerful tem- 
perance — powerful. ' * 

As I roae away I heard him utter : " A 
man mought git diy though in eighteen 
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"NOT TO COUNTERFEIT BEING 

SICK." 

[MiCHABL Di MoHTAioNS was bom near Bordeaux !n 
1533, the third eon of parent* in comfortable circoin- 
■tancea ; hie father's name was Pierre Byqaem. His 
earlj education was at the school of Ouienne, where 
George Bnchanan was a profeesor at the time. About 
1650 we find Montaigne in Puis, a ci^ wlilch he loved 
with all a Frenchman's devotion. After a Tarled ca- 
reer as courtier, philosopher, soldier, and author, he 
died 13th S<'ptember, 1691, aged fifty-eight years. 

Montaigne is best known by bis celebrated Eua^ 
which take rank as one of the greatest works of any 
time. 

Walter Besant says of Montaigne in his fSrmeh Hwmor- 
iaU, ** my book would be incomplete indeed were it to 
pass over the name of this muet remarkable writer, the 
moet original and delightful that France has ever 
produced. Montaigne is an old-established favorite; 
he belongs to the world : the older we grow the mors 
we love to read him." 

We select a brief example of his style ftom his 
essay, Not lo QnuUtr/tU bemg 8iek, 

There is an epimm in Martial, and one 
of the very ^poa ones — ^for he has aU 
sorts — ^where ne pleasantly tells the stoiy 
of Cselius, who, to avoid making his 
court to some great men of Rome, to wait 
their rising, and to attend them abroad, 
pretended to have the gout; and the 
better to color this, anointed his legs, and 
had them lapped up in a great many 
swathings, and perfectly counterfeited 
both the gesture and countenance of a 
goutv person * till in the end, Fortune 
aid nim the kindness to make him one 
indeed. 
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'' Tantum can potest, et an doloris ! 
Desit fingere Cflelius podagcani." * 

I think I have read somewhere in 
Appian.fft story like this, of one who to 
escape the proscriptions of the triumvirs 
of Home, and the oetter to he concealed 
from the discovery of those who pursued 
him. having hidden himself in a (usguise, 
jwomd yet add this invention, to counterfeit 
)having hut one eye ; but when he came to 
have a little more liberty, and went to 
take off the plaster he had a ereat while 
worn over his eve, he found he nad totally 
lost the sight of it indeed, and that it was 
absolutelv ^one. ' Tis possible that the 
action of sight was dulled from having 
been so long without exercise, and that 
the optic power was wholhr retired into 
the other eye: for we evioently perceive 
that the^ eye we keep shut sends some 
part of its virtue to its fellow, so that it 
will swell and grow bigger* and so, in- 
action, with the heat of ligatures and 
plasters, mifht veiy well have^ brought 
some gouty humor upon this dissemQer 
of Martial ^ 

Reading in Froissart the vow of a troop 
of young English ^Uants, to keep their 
left eyes Dound up till they had amved in 
France and performed some notable ex- 
ploit upon us, I have often been tickled 
with the conceit : suppose it had befallen 
them as it did the Koman, and they had 
returned vrith but one eye apiece to their 
mistresses, for whose sakes they had 
made this ridiculous vow. 

Mothers have reason to rebuke their 
children when they counterfeit having but 
one eye. souinting, lameness, or any other 
personal defect ; for, besides that their 
bodies being then so tender may be sub- 
ject to take an ill bent, Fortune, I know 
not how, sometimes seems to delight in 
taking us at our word ; and I have neard 
several examples related of people who 
have become really sick, by onlv feigning 
to be so. I have always used, whether 
on horseback or on foot, to carry a stick 
in my hand, and even to affect doing it 
with an elegant air; manv have threat- 
ened that tnis fancy would one day be 
turned into necessity : if so, I should be 
the first of my family to have the gout 

* " The power of countarfeiting malMlies i« ao great, 
that Oieliua oo longer needs to feign the guut ; be bat 
gut it.* '—Martial, £p. rii. 38, 8. 
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But let us a little lengthen this chapter, 
and add another anecdote concerning 
blindness. Pliny reports* of one who, 
dreaminjB: he was blind, found himselif so 
indeed in the morning without any pre- 
ceding infirmity in his eyes. The force 
of imagination mi^ht assist in this case, 
as I have said elsewhere,'}' and Plinv 
seems to be of the same opinion ; but it 
is more likely that the motions which the 
body felt within, of which physicians, if 
thejT please, may find out the cause, 
taking away his sight, were the oocasion 
of his dream. 

Let us add another story, not very im- 

E roper for this subject, which Seneca re- 
ites in one of his epistles : ^' You know,*' 
says he. writing to Lucilius, ^'that Har- 
paste, my wife s fool, is thrown upon me 
as an hereditaiy charge, for I have na- 
turaUv an aversion to those monsters : 
and if I have a mind to laugh at a fool, I 
need not seek him far, I can laugh at my- 
self This fool has suddenly lost her 
sight : I tell you a stran^^, but a veij 
true thing ; she is not sensible that she is 
blind, but eternally importunes her keeper 
to take her abroad, because she says the 
house is dark. That what we laugh at in 
her, I pray you to believe, happens 'to 
every one of us : no one knows himself to 
be avaricious or grasping : and again, the 
blind call for a guide, while we stray of 
our own accord. I am not ambitious, we 
say ; but a man cannot live otherwise at 
Rome ; I am not wasteful^ but the city 
reouires a great outlay ; *tis not my fault 
if I am choleric — if I have not yet estab- 
lished any certain course of life : 'tis the 
fault of youth. Let us not seek our dis- 
ease out of ourselves; *tis in us, and 
planted in our bowels ; and the mere fact 
that we do not perceive ourselves to be 
sick, renders us more hard to be cured. 
If we do not betimes begin to see to our- 
selves, when shall we have provided for so 
many wounds and evils wherewith we 
abound ? And yet we have a most sweet 
and charming medicine in philosophy; 
for of all the rest we are sensible of no 
pleasure till after the cure : this pleases 
and heals at once. \ ' t ^is is what Seneca 
says, that has carried me from my subject, 
but there is advantage in the change. 
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"VIRGILE TRAVESTI/' 

[Pavl Scabboh, the celebrated French humorist, wm 
bom at Paris, 1610. Hli fitther wai a man of good 
fiunllj and a coaneellor of the parliament. His earlj 
life wae that of pore bird of pjearore pleaiore of the 
kind aooght after by jonng gentlemen of epicurean 
procllTittee. When twenty-four he Tidted Italj, where 
he did not Improre hie morals. When twentj-ei^t, 
at Otmival time, he disguised himself as a sarago, and 
with other young men got into a serious quarrel-HW 
serious that they had to run for their Ures, and only 
escaped by swimming the Seine. In consequenee of 
this cold bath in February his limbs were paralysed 
and twisted, flrom which he nerer was cured. In 1662 
her met and married Fraacoise d'Aubign6, then seren- 
teen years of age. **And what is your settlement upon 
her?** asked the notary at their marriage, "/mmor- 
lalUffy" said Scarron ; '*otIier names may perish ; that 
of 8carron*8 wife will remain for erer." 

Perhaps the immortality that the wife of Scarron 
got from her first husband was palled in the eyes of 
some by the greater q>Iendor which she derived flrom 
her second, for Madame YeuTe Scarron became Madame 
de Malntenon, wife of the Grand Monarqne. 

He died in 1660 in the fiftieth year of his age. From 
Walter Besant*s Drmek Hmmori»U we make the fol- 
lowing extract.] 

In 1648 came out the first instalment of 
the *' Virgile Travesti," which went on at 
intervals until 1652. Scarron finished the 
first eight books ; and then, growing tired 
of so sustained an effort, he seems to have 
given it up altogether. Other literary work 
also pressed upon him ; indeed, his busiest 
time was between 1646 and 1653. His 
plays (chiefly from Spanish sources), his 
novels, his epigrams, nis letters, his Ga- 
zette burlesque ']— all this work left little 
time for the *' Virgil," which, we suspect, 
was at first considered bv Scarron only as 
the recreation of an idle hour. But it 
*'took" as no other book of the time 
succeeded in doin^. Imitators crowded 
into the field. Ovid, Homer — anybody — 
was burlesqued' and for a period of 
twenty years, atter which the taste for 
burlesque died out almost as rapidly as^ it 
had grown up, the bookshelves were in- 
undated with travesties, most of them 
mere stupid imitations of Scarron and 
floundering attempts at vrit, with no claim 
to admiration except for their unblushing 
grossness. 

Of his tales, the one chiefly remem- 
bered, because Gk)ldsmith translated it, is 
the Roman Comique." I confess to 
having been bored to the last devree in 
reading it Of his plays ''Don Japhet 



de rArmenie," one of his last, and *' Jod- 
elet," his first, are the two best, and are 
worthv of being read still, were life long 
enough. Poems he wrote — Klines to his 
mistress, poor fellow — as gay and bright 
as when he had a dancing leg, as well as 
a laughing eye, but quite in the conven- 
tional gallantry of the time : 

Adien, fair Chloris, adieu : 

'Tis time that I speak, 

After many and many a week, 
CTiB not thus that at Paris we woo) 
You pay me for all with a smile 
And cheat me the while, 

Speak now. Let me go. 
Close your doon, or open them wide^ 

Mattera not, so that I arn outside ; 
Devil take me, if ever I show 

Love or pity for you and your pride. 

To laugh in my face, 

It is all that she grants me 
Of pity and grace : 

Ciin it mean that she wants me? 
This for five or six months is my pay. 

Now hear my command, 
Shot vonr doorsy keep them tight night and 
day, 

With a porter at hand 
To keep every one in ; 

Well, I know my own mind. 
The devil himself, if onoe yon begin 

To go out, ooulan't keep me behind. 

The following is better known. It is 
his description of Paris : 

Houses in labyrinthine mate ; 

The streets with mod bespattered all ; 
Palace and prison, churches, quays, 

Here stately shop, there shabby stall. 
PafMengers black, red, gn.^ and white. 

The pursed-up prude, tne light coquette; 
Murder and treason dark as night ; 

With clerks, their hands with inkstaina 
wet; 
A gold-laoed coat without a son, 

And trembling at a bailifi*'s sight; 
A braggart shivering with fear ; 

Pages and lackeys, thieves of nl^ht ; 
And ^id the tumult, noise, and stink of it, 
There's Paris — Pray, what ao you thii^ of it? 

We are, however, chiefly concerned with 
his* 'Virgil." 

The burlesque effect, if we analyze the 
work, is produced, oi course, by a per- 
petual antithesis between the grandeur of 
the personages and the maimer in which 
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they talk ; between their traditional mo- 
tives and the modves which Scarron as- 
cribes to them ; and between the import- 
ance of the acts described and the httle- 
ness of the actors : 

Begali oonspectiu in aaro naper et ontro 
Migrat in ODscuraa humili aermone tabemas. 

Thus, whatever ^neas does or says, his 
words and thoughts are those of a petty 
shopkeeper. He asks Jupiter to send 
down rain, some of that which the god is 
accustomed to bestow so freely on those 
occasions when it is not wanted, as when 
one has a new hat When he is puzzled, 
as, for instance, when he wants to find 
some pretext for deserting Dido, he 
scratches his head all over. He makes 
the most commonplace observations with 
a sententious air, and an overwhelming 
regard to propriety ; as when, moralizing 
over his father's death, he says : 

He's ffone — good man I — we can but weep ; 
Had he but Teamed his breath to keep, 
A little later had he died. 
He's gone I in sorrow we abide ; 
And, as is only right, meanwhile^ 
I never laugh, and seldom smile. 

The second and third lines remind one of 
the epitaph in the country churchyard : 

Here lies the body of Alice Wooden ; 
Longer she wished to live — ^but cooden. 

The most common accidents of life, 
when he is in his most heroic vein, are 
Buffident to break him down. Thus, 
when 'he is invoking the shade of his 
father : 

" Betum once more, oh, father dear I 
Betum to me — I wait vou here. 
Alas ! your heart is cold as stone 
To come so seldom to your son." 
Thus calling on his absent sire, 
He tried to light the lingering fire; 
But not employing, as he ought. 
The tongs to move the cinders hot, 
He burned his fingers. " Devil take," 
He cried, " my father I — for whose sake 
I've all this trouble." 

But — good man I 
Pious by nature, he began 
Bemorse to feel for this bad word — 
The first the gods had ever heard. 

Hetellsthelonffstoryof*' Virgil's" sec- 
ond and third books, and at last concludes : 



Conticuit tandem, factoqoe hie fine qnievit; 

which Scarron translates, with some free- 
dom : 

This of his long tale was the sum ; 

But with narrating it overcome, 

And quite weighed down with want of sleepy 

From yawning wide he could not keep, 

Queen Dido, too, yawned ; for 'tis found, 

When one begins, the yawn goes round. 

It is on the character of ^neas, in- 
deed, that he spends his chief strength. 
Above all, he insists on the hero's un- 
limited command of tears : 

iEneas pleurant comme un veao. 

And again: 

Je crois vous avoir d^jft dit 

§u'il donnoit des pleurs ft cr dit^ 
t qu'il avait le don des larmes. 

The persecuted hero, victim of Juno's 
wrath, is fat, orthodox, hypocritical, and 
easy-tempered. Penetrated with the pro- 
priety of seeming pious, he is care^ to 
observe all the outward semblances of 
religion. His superstition is enormous, 
his stupidity great ; his bravery is not con* 
spicuous ; his observations are trite ; be- 
neath the armor of a hero he wears the 
heart of a calf In appearance a king, in 
reaXity he is an ipider^ aiid he looks on 
life from the point of view of some re- 
spectable bourgeois. 

With Dido, Scarron pursues the same 
treatment He describes her carefully. 
She is a ^^frrosse dondon " — what a shame 
to call Dido a dondon! — fat, vifforous, 
and healthy, ^* somewhat flat-nosed, after 
the fashion of most African women, but 
agreeable au dernier point/* She takes 
a liveljT interest in ^neas from the very 
beginning J makes a mental comparison 
between nun and the deceased Sychseus : 

Le d^funt ne le valoit pas. 

She confesses her love to Anna, in words 
which bear an absurdly dose resemblance 
to " Virgil's : " 

Quis novus hie nostris successit sedibus 

hospes? 
Quam sese ore ferens 1 quam forti pectore el 

armisl 

Ah I sister — faithful sister — tell 
By what strange destiny it fell 
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That thus JEaeu hither came? 
^neaa I how I love the name I 
How fre^ ia he I — how fat I — how fair I 
How strong and big ! with what an air 
He tells his deeds I and what a Ht^iglit I 
Oh I sister Anne — he charms me quite. 

After dinner she calls for tobacco : 

Mais celle n'en prit pas deux pipes 
Qu'elle ne vid&tjusqu'anx tripes: 
£t ne s^en offusquait Tesprit. 

And sbe betrays the cariosity of ber sex 
in the most cbaracteristio way : 

Malta saper Priamo rogitans, super Hectore 
molta. 

This line becomes, in Scarron^s bands, 
expanded in tbe following manner, pe- 
oauarly Scarronesque : 

A hundred questions then she asks, 

Of Priam, and the mighty tasks 

Of Hector ere the siege was done ; 

Of Helen — how she held her own — 

What kind of paint she used to buy ; 

Was Hecuba's nair all false? — and why 

Paris was called so fair a ^outh ? 

And then that apple — ^which, in truth, 

Was the first cause of all the woe — 

Was it a Ribstone — ^yes or no ? 

Of Memnon — bright Aurora's son — 

Was he a Moor to look upon ? 

Who killed him ? Was it rightly said, 

About the stud of Diomed, 

That farcy^ killed them all ? — because 

Of that disease she knew the laws ; 

And when Patroclus met his end, 

How long Achilles mourned his friend ? 

And only in her last speech Scarron per- 
mits himself for a brief moment to leave 
borlesque. 

The gods, of comrse. are lowered in the 
same proportions as the men and women. 
Jupiter, Juno, and the rest are mere bour- 
geou, Olvmpus might be Paris. The 
quarrels of the gods are those of the fish- 
market The predilections, whims, and 
caprices are the same as those of Mneaa 
and his friends. Mercury, in spite of his 
being a ^d, cannot fly without the wings 
tied to his heels, and is afraid of breaking 
his neck. ^ Jupiter is coarse and stupid, 
Juno intriguing and malicious, Venus al- 
ternately a courtesan and a doting mother. 
Thus, when .^neas haa addressed her 
with the words : 



O quam te memorem, virgo? namque baud 

tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nee vox hominem sonat O Dea 

oerte, etc 

she replies 0" Hand equidem tali me dig- 
norhonore ): 

''I am not really," answered she^ 
" Of such exalted quality — 
Your servant, sir/' 

" Too much," he cried. 
" Yon honor me, Fm sure. . . . Beside — ^ 
" Oh, sir ! " said Venus, making then 
A courf sy — the best-bred of men 
Turned half upon his heels, and low 
Bent to the ground with courtly bow. 
The mothers heart shed tears of joy 
To see how polished was her boy. 



n a happy anachronism, a trick well 
in mooem burlesque, lights upon 



Often 
known . , ,^ . . 

the page. Thus, Dido makes the sign of 
the cross ; Mezendus is a blaspheming 
ruffiim who never goes to confession: 
^neas, when they land on the shores or 
Africa, is particularly anxious to learn 
whether the natives are Christians or Ma- 
hometans ; the nymph Deiopeia numbers 
among her accomplishments the power 
of speaking Spanish and Italian, and she 
can quote "The Cid" of Comeille; Dido 
says ^'Benedicite'* at table; and Pyg- 
malion kills Sychseus with an arquebua 

Or he introduces himself, as when he 
says (I cannot translate it) : 

Messire JBneas, dont I'esprit 
Ne songeait alors cju'ft Carthage ; 
£t bien moins ft faire voyage 
Que moi—cul-de-jatte follet — 
Ne songe k danser un ballet 

Or in his observation on the line 

Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere 
Divos; 

to which he remarks : 

This observation's very well ; 
But what's the good of it in hell ? 

But the finest specimens of burlesque, 
where the fun is concealed^— sheathed as 
it were in a scabbard of grief— are to be 
found in his description of the fall of 
Troy. 

^neas meets Panthus : 

Poor man I he faintly struggled on, 
And gasped — his breath was almost gone 
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With Bhoating *' Fire I " The gods he bore 
Safe in a basket held before ; 
While at liia back hb nephew clung. 
Soon as he saw me — sorrow wrong 
His noble heart .... 

.tineas asks: 

'<Oar citadel is fallen then?" 
"Alas ! ^neas, king of men — 
And I, its governor, seeing well 
Myself would perian when it fell 
If I remained, most bravely fled 
(Preserving still some strength of head), 
if ot for the fear of death or blow. 
But only just to die with you." 

And for a last eztnust, the scene in 
which iBneas sonowfiilly recalls the days 
of the past : 

By that gate fidr Andromache 

Would pass, papa-in-law to see, 

And ere those fatal Greek attacks 

Would brinff with her Astyanaz. 

Queen Hecuba's continued ioy 

Was to caress and kiss the Dov. 

When he was but a tinv chila 

She dandling him her hours beguiled ; 

And when he somewhat bigger grew 

This good grandam, a baby too^ 

Would plav with him. Sometimes the Queen 

Would tell him of fair Melusine, 

And Fienibras, of wondrous Jack, 

And all the ola tales in the pack : 

The child her idol was, and pet : 

Sometimes so doting did she get. 

That she would even ride cock-horBe, 

A stick between her legs, and course 

All up and down, till, tired and weak, 

She could not either breathe or speak. 

Andromache oft plainly said 

That grandmamma would spoil the lad : 

And Priam, when he saw him cram 

His mouth all day with bread and jam, 

Bemarked with some severity. 

The boy would surely ruined be. 

Burlesaue has its times of splendor 
and decaaence, like every other form of 
literature. At times of strong belief and 
general enthusiasm it cannot exist When 
enthusiasms die out, and ardor cools, when 
some people are conscious of having been 
fools, ana others are laughing at them, 
burlesque has its opportunities. Ola 
idols and heroes are fair game. Mythical 
historjr, for instance, seen from the mod- 
em point of view, is a proper subject, and 
it is pardonable to upset old notions of 
whicn people are tired. Classical idola- 
try, in Scanon's time, T*as over. 



THE LTPTLE FRENCHMAN AND 
HIS WATER LOTS. 

How much real comfort every one might 
ei\joy, if he would be contented with toe 
lot m which heaven has cast him, and 
how much trouble would be avoided if 
people would only 'Uet well alone.'' A 
moderate independence, quietly and hon- 
estly procurea, is oertamly every way 
preferable even to immense possessions 
achieved by the wear and tear of mind 
and body so necessaiv to procure them. 
Yet there are very few individuals, let 
them be doing ever so well in the world, 
who are not always straining every nerve 
to do better ; and this is one of the many 
causes why failures in business so fre- 
quently^ occur among^ us. The present 
feneration seem unwilling to ^* realize" 
y dow and sure degrees; but choose 
rather to set their whole hopes upon a 
single cast, which either makes or mars 
them for ever I 

Gentle reader, do you remember Mon- 
sieur Poopoo? He used to keep a small 
toy-store m Chatham, near the conier of 
Pearl street. You must recollect him, of 
course. He lived there for many years, 
and was one of the most polite and ac- 
commodating of shopkeepers. When a 
juvenile, you have bought tops and mar- 
oles of him a thousand times.^ To be sure 
you have; and seen his vinew-visa^ 
lighted up with a smile as you flung him 
the coppers; and you have laughed at 
his little straight queue and his dimity 
breeches, and all the other oddities that 
made up the every-day apparel of my little 
Frenchman. Ah, I perceive you recollect 
him now. 

Well, then, there lived Monsieur Poo- 
poo ever since he came from '^dear, de- 
lightftd Paris,'' as he was wont to call the 
city.of his nativity — ^there he took in the 
pennies for his kickshaws — ^there he laid 
aside five thousand dollars against a rainy 
day — ^there he was as happy as a lark — 
and- there, in all human probability, he 
would have been to this very dav, a re- 
spected and substantial citizen, nad he 
been willing to *Met well alone." But 
Monsieur Poopoo had heard strange stor- 
ies about the prodigious rise in real estate ; 
and, havinff understood that most of his 
neighbors nad become suddenly rich by 
speculating in lots, he instantly grew dis- 
satisfied with his own lot, forthwith de- 
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temnined to shut up shop, tarn everything 
into cash, and set about making money in 
right down earnest No sooner said than 
done; and our quondam storekeeper a 
few days afterward attended an extensive 
sale of real estate, at the Merchants' 
Exchange. 

There was the auctioneer, ^th his 
beautiful and inviting lithographic maps 
—all the lots as smooth and square and 
enticingly laid out as possible — and there 
were the speculators — and there, in the 
midst of them, stood Monsieur roopoo. 

*^ Here they are, gentlemen,*' said he of 
the hammer, ^* the most valuaole lots ever 
offered for sale. * Give me a bid for them ? ' ' 

*^ One hundred each," said a bystander. 

*' One hundred ! " said the auctioneer, 
** scarcely enough to pay for the maps. 
One hundred — going — and fifty — gone ! 
Mr. H. , they are yours. A noble purcnase. 
You' U sell those same lots in less than a fort- 
night for fifty thousand dollars' profit I " 

Monsieur jPoopoo pricked up his ears 
at this, and was lost in astonishment. 
This was a much easier way certainly of 
accumulating riches than selling tojrs in 
Chatham street,^ and he determined to 
buy and mend his fortune without delay. 

The auctioneer proceeded in his sale. 
Other parcels were offered and disposed 
of, and all the purchasers were promised 
immense advantages for their enterprise. 
At last, came amore valuable parcel than all 
the rest The company pressed around the 
stand, and Monsieur Poopoo did the same. 

^* I now offer you, gentlemen, these 
magnificent lots, delightfully situated on 
Long Island, with valuable water privi- 
leges. Property in fee — title indisputable 
— terms of sale, cash — deeds ready for 
delivery immediately afiter the sale. How 
much for them? Give them a start 
at something. How much ? " The auc- 
tioneer looked around ; there were no bid- 
ders. At last he caught the eye of Mon- 
sjeur Poopoo. *" ' Did you say one hundred, 
sir ? Beautiful lots — ^valuable water privi- 
leges—shall I say one hundred for you ? ' ' 

* Old, monneuri ^ ^^ 9^® ^^^ ^"* 
hundred dollars apiece, for de lot vid de 
valuarble vatare privalege ; c^estqa,** 
^ '*Only one hundred apiece for these 
sixty valuable lots — only one hundred — 
going— going— going— gone I " 

Monsieur Poopoo was the fortunate nos' 
sessor. The auctioneer congratulated nim 
— ^the sale closed — and the company dis- 
persed. 



"jRzrcZrwina mot, nuwwi^Mr," said Poo- 
poo. as the auctioneer descended his ped- 
estal, **you shall exeusez mot^ if I shall 
go to votre bureau, your counting-house, 
ver quick to make every ting sure wia 
lespeo to de lot vid de valuarble vatare 
privalege. Von leetle bird in de hand he 
vorth two in de tree, c'est wm— «h ? " 

"Certainly, sir." 

"Veil den, oZZoiw." 

And the gentlemen repaired to the 
counting-house, where the six thousand 
dollars were^ paid, and the deeds of the 
property delivered. Monsieur Poopoo put 
these careftdly in his pocket, ana as he 
was about taking his leave, the auc- 
tioneer made him a present of the litho- 
graphic outline of tne lots, which was a 
very liberal thing on his part^ considering 
the map was a beautiful specimen of that 
glorious art Poopoo could not admire it 
sufficiently. There were his sixty lots as 
uniform as possible, and his little gray 
eyes sparkled like diamonds as they wan- 
dered from one end of the spacious sheet 
to the other. 

Poopoo' s heart was as light as a feather, 
and he snapped his fingers in the very 
wantonness of joy as he repaired to Dei- 
monico's, and ordered the first good French 
dinner that had gladdened his palate since 
his arrival in America. 

After having discussed his repast, and 
washed it down with a bottle of cnoice old 
claret, he resolved upon a visit to Long 
Island to view hi3 purchase. He conse- 
quently immediately hired a horse and 
gig, crossed the Brooklyn ferry, and drove 
along the marg;in of the river to the Walla- 
bout, the location in question. 

Our friend, however, was not a little 
perplexed to find his projjerty. Every- 
thing on the map was as fair and even as 
possible, while all the grounds about him 
were as undulated as they could well be 
imagined, and there was an elbow of the 
East river thrusting itself quite into the 
ribs of the land, which seemed to have no 
business there. This puzzled the French- 
man exceedingly ; ana being a stranger in 
those parts, he called to a farmer in an 
a4|acent field.^ 

' Mon ami, are you acquaint vid dis 
part of de country— eh ? " 

" Yes, I was bom here, and know every 
inch of it" 

•* Ah, c est hm, dat viU do," and the 
Frenchman got out of the gig, tied the 
horse, and produced his lithographic map* 
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'*Den mavbe yon Till have de kindness 
to show me de sixty lot vich I have bought, 
vid de valuarble vatare Drivalege? " 

The farmer glanced nis eye over the 
paper. 

Yes, sir. with pleasure ; if you will be 
good enough to get into my oocU I wiU 
row you out to them /" 

** Vat dat you say, sare ? ** 

*\My friend," said the fanner, "this 
section of Long Island has recently been 
bought up bv the speculators or New 
York, ana laid out for a great city ; but 
the principal street is only visible at low 
tide. When this part of the East river is 
filled up, it will be just there. Your lots, 
as you will perceive, are beyond it ; ana 
are now aU under waUr,^^ 

At first the Frenchman was incredulous. 
He could not believe his senses. As the 
facts, however, gradually broke upon him, 
he shut one eye, squinted obliquely at the 
heavens — ^the river — ^the farmer — and then 
he turned awav and squinted at them all 
over again I There was his purchase sure 
enough ; but then it could not be per- 
ceived for there was a river flowing over 
it! He drew a box from his waistcoat 
pocket, opened it. with an emphatic knock 
upon tne lid, took a pinch of snuff and 
restored it to his waistcoat pocket as be- 
fore. Poopoo was evidently in trouble, hav- 
ing " thoughts which often lie too deep for 
tears ; '' and, as his grief was also too big 
for words, he untied his horse, jumped into 
his gig, and returned to the auctioneer in 
hot naste. 

It was near night when he arrived at 
the auction-room — ^his horse in a foam and 
himself in a ftiry.^ The^ auctioneer was 
leaning back in nis chair, with his legs 
stuck out of a low vrindow, quietly smok- 
ing his cigar after the labors of the day, 
and humming the music from the last new 
opera. 

^' Monsieur, I have much plaisir to fin 
you, chez vouz^ at home." 

*' Ah, Poopoo ! glad to see you. Take 
a seat, old boy." 

''But I shall not take de seat, sare." 

*' No — ^why, what's the matter?" 

' ' Oh, beaucoup de matter. I have been 
to see de gran lot vot you sell me to-day. ' ' 

*' Well, sir, I hope you like your pur- 
chase?" 

'' No, monsieur, I no like him." 

'Tm soriy for it;^ but there is no 
ground for your complaint" 



'* No, sare ; dare is no ground at a3-^ 
de ground is all vatare ! " 

'^Youiokel" 

" I no joke. I nevare joke ; je n^entends 
pas la raUUrie. Sare. i;oif20 vov* have 
de kindness to give me back de money vot 
Ipay!" 

"Certainlvnot" 

'' Den will you be so good as to take de 
East river off de top of my lot ? " 

'' That's your business, sir, not mine." 

''Den I make von mauvaiw affaire — 
von gran mistake I " 

" I hope not I don't think vou have 
thrown your money away in the land,*^ 

" No, sare ; but I tro it away in de 
twtorc/" 

"That's not my fault" 

" Yes, sare, but it is your fault You're 
von ver gran rascal to swindle me out of 
deV argent.** 

" Hollo, old Poopoo, you grow per- 
sonal ; and if you can't keep a civil tongue 
in your head, vou must go out of my 
counting-room. 

"VareshallIgoto,eh?" 

" To the devit for aught I care, you 
foolish old Frencnman I said the auc- 
tioneer, waxing warm. 

" But, sare. 1 vill^ not go to de devil to 
oblige you I ' replied the Frenchman, 
waxing warmer. " You sheat me out of 
all de dollar vot I make in Shathame 
street ; but I vill not go to de devil for all 
dat I vish you may ffo to de devil your- 
self, you dem yankee-aoo-dell, and I vill 
go and drown myself, tout de tuite^ right 
* avay." 

" You couldn't make a better use of 
your water privileges, old boy I "^ 

"Ah, mifiricoraef Ah, mon dieuje tuis 
abinU, I am ruin I I am done up I I 
am break all into ten sousan leetle pieces I 
I am von lame duck, and I shall vaddle 
across de gran ocean for Paris, vish is de 
only valuarble vatare privalege dat is left 
me d present r* 

Poor Poopoo was as good as his word. 
He sailed in the next packet, and arrived 
in Paris almost as penniless as the day he 
left it 

Should any one feel disposed to doubt 
the veritable circumstances here recorded, 
let him cross the Eastriver to the \yalla- 
bout, and farmer J***** wiU row him out 
to the very place where the poor French- 
man's lots still remain under voater, 

QiomoB p. MoBBif. 
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SLOTE SORB AT BEING CALLED A DODO. 

[Although thia play has been MTerely crlticiaed by 
the preo, in spite of all, it has become a popular far- 
orlte ; and despite the splendid acting of Mr. W. J. 
Florence in Captain Cattle, in the hero of Tk« Tieket 
of Leave Jfoji, and other characters which he prefers, 
yet, strange to say, he Is likely to descend to posterity 
as ** The Hon. Bard well Slote" rather than, to him, a 
more desirable character remembrance. 

The Hon. Bardwell Slote, " the cheap Western poli- 
tician,** is really the creation of Mr. Florence; and, 
although put into play form by Mr. Woolf under t)ie 
title of Th» 3fiyA4f /Mfar, ererybody recognizes its 
parent, &ther, and foster-&ther as Mr. Florence. 

Knowledge and keen appreciation of the follies and 
foibles of human nature are necessary for such produc- 
tions. Mr. and Mrs. Florence hare shown their poasoa- 
sion of these qualities, and have made it a great 
success.] 

SCENE. — ^MANSION AND GARDEN OF MR. 

DART. 

Slote. (Speaks in house.) Join me in 
the ffarden. I see what's become of 
Mrs. Dart. (Ihiters from hoiisej Clara.) 
Ah. there you are, my ladv, enjoying the 
cool air of the evening ; all alone, too. I 
wish I had known it ; I would have 
hastened to help you beguile the tedium 
of your loneliness. 

Clara. {Grossing to hmtse.) Pardon 
me, my guests require my presence. 
{Turns, botos on step, and exits.) 

Slote. Certainly, my dear lady: attend 
to your guests by all means. That's a 
remarkably fine woman, but just a trifle 
too high-strung. One of the kind that 
you have to talk dictionary to, and keep 
your eye on your etiquette.' No calling 
for soup twice at her table. Ohj no ! 
That's a woman who wouldn't give a 
healthy laugh if she could. Whenever I 
see a woman — ^Sees Roland.) Ah I 
Humph 1 along — ^in the garden : some- 
thing R. Q. — rather queer. This is one of 
the penalties an old man pays for marry- 
ing a young wife. To be eventually re- 
ferredto the Committee on Judiciary. I 
wonder who this ^oung man is. Ghid, I'll 
find out. Fine night, Judge. 

RoiiAND. Well, sir? 

Slote. Why, it's Mr. Vance. I did 
not know you. Couldn't stand the heat 
of the ball-room. I suppose ; my case ex- 
actly. You look pale ; not ill, I hope. 
Up late at night Ah, I see how it is. 

VOL. v.— w. H. 



You newspaper men do have a hard time 
of it, so do we statesmen. 

Roland. Excuse me, Mr. Slote, but I 
am not ilL 

Slots. Not ill ; well, I am glad to hear 
it, and now that we are alone]! want you 
to give me a few hours, while we talk 
about the tariff bill. 

Roland. (Thkm^ his arm Jrom Slote.) 
Excuse me, Mr. Slote, if I cannot enter 
upon this subject at present. Good-nighty 
sir. {Turning at steo.) GooD-NiOHT, SIR. 

Slote. Good-nignt, sir. That's a D. 
S. — a dead shake. I'd like to dip that 
young man's wings : in fact, I'd like to 
clip the wings of tne entire newspaper 
brood ; they make it impossible for an 
ambitious legislator to obtain the per- 
quisites of office ; as though he could 
afford to come to Washington for the 
honor of the thing — and his salarv. No 
sooner does a man begin to look after his 
own interests than tney set up a howl 
about rings, bribery, corruption^ etc. 
Confound tnem. they robbed me of thou- 
sands. Here, for instance, was a financial 
party, a perfect J. J. A.-^ohn Jacob 
Astor — ^wanted to build a railroad solely 
for the benefit of his fellow-men, and so 
confident was he of the success of his 
scheme, that he professed himself ready 
to back up his opinion with $10,000, which 
was to be forfeited to me in case the bill 
passed. Now, when a man is willing to 
take such risks on the strength of his 
ability, when, I say, a man is prepared for 
such a sacrince of H. K.— hard cash—is 
it for me to discourage him? No, sir, 
not by a G. P.— jugful — and the bill would 
have gone through ; but just then out 
come these newspapers, with their howl 
about corruption. Dottomless schemes, etc. . 
and frightened tne man off, railroad ana 
all. So, to indulge in highly figurative 
language, knocked the lining out of that. 
I have suffered so, not once, but twenty 
times, and yet they talk about corruption 
in Congress. Why, I've never been cor- 
rupted oncOj and what's more, I'm not 
likely to be, if these newspapers are to be 
encouraged. Liberty of the press I I'd 
press them. If I had my way I'd put all 
those newspapers down r. D. (^.^pretty 
damned quick. But I owe this Vance a 
special grudge for having referred to me 
in his paper as a political Dodo. A Dodo 1 
I, the Honorable Bardwell Slote, member 
from tho Cohosh Dbtrict, a Dodo! I 
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don't know what a Dodo is, bat 1*11 bet 
it's something nasty. A Dodo ! Oh, the 
K. K. — cruel cuss. But he* 11 find that 
the Dodo, when trodden on, will turn. I 
suppose Dodos can turn. I don't know. 

Dart. {EhUenfromhcnae,) Is that you, 
Slote? 

Slotb. Ah, there vou are, Colonel. I 
was beginning to think you had forgotten 
me. X ou should have come in the gar- 
den when I did. I think the honorable 
member from nowhere in particular would 
have opened his eyes a bit I fancy — 

Dart. What do you mean ? Aje you 
in your senses ? 

oLOTE. Yes, sir, by a large miy'ority. 
Your wife ana voung Vance were here, 
along in the garden, enjoying a tete d tlete. 
When I say enjoying, I would offer as an 
amendment, that tney both looked as 
though they had been struck with light- 
ning. 

Dart. Vance and my wife ? 

Slote. Yes, Vance and your wife. 
Tell me. Colonel, why did you invite him 
here? You told me he was your pet 
aversion. 

Dart. He came here with the Foreign 
Minister. ^ He is connected with one of 
our most influential journals. 

Slote. Ah, I know his journal ; the 
one that called me a Dodo. I protest 
against his journal being represented 
here. 

Dart. Ah, do not be so hard on jour- 
nalista Think, what credit would you 
get for vour fine speeches if they were not 
reported in the papers ? 

Slote. Yes, out my fine speeches never 
are reported in the paper. I'm usually 
disposed of as follows: *^The member 
from Cohosh District took up the time of 
the House and afforded much amuse- 
ment;" or, **The Honorable Bardwell 
Slote made some^ uninteresting remarks 
which were not listened to.*' Why, sir, 
were it not for the Congressional Record — 
that generous witness to the fame of the 
unrecognized — ^I should have gone down 
to posterity ** unwept, unhonored and «»- 
Awn^'*— -iin*Mn^, «r, nnmnq. But my 
time will come, and when it does — 

Dart. Yes, yes, my dear Slote, you will 
doubtless avenge yourself and make the 
world weep for its neglect of ^ou. 

Slote. Weep ! 1*11 make it writhe, sir. 
Then shall my enemies find that they nave 
eonspired agamstme in vain, Mr. Speaker. 



From the lofly dond-defyin^ dome of the 
nation's capitol I will proclaim in thunder 
tones to an ungrateful country the dawn of 
a new era in which the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb. Then shall my ooUeague 
find that Slote shall rise again ! 

Dabt. Inevitably. But you were speak- 
ing of my wife. 

OLOTE. Yes, and Vance. Tell me. 
Colonel, what is he doin^ here to-night ? 

Dart. He loved my wife before I mar- 
ried her ; she loved him, too. I had it 
all from her own lips. She was too hon- 
est to become mine oefore she had told me 
the whole truth. My heart is crusty and 
suspicious, but it has at least one green 
spot, and that is where she dwells in it 

Slote. Yes, O. G. — awful green. 

Dart. Clara may not love me as I yearn 
she should, but she is neither ungrateful 
nor wicked. 

Slote. Glad you think so. 

Dart. But to business. Shall you be 
able to carrv the bill through the House ? 

Slote. ny a large miyonty, sir. Hiere 
are one or two yet who are blind to the 
advantage of having the road go our way, 
but (tniiA»)jOf course — 

Dart. (Slaps his podcet.) Ah, I see. 

Slote. That's about the size of it; 
that's the F. F.— physical fact Bv the 
way, Colonel, do you know that if the 
road goes in the other direction it will 
make Vance wealthy? His father, it 
seems, saved out of the ruins of his estate 
some five hundred acres of land which 
will run along the line of the track. It's 
all rock and stubble, but as it is nearhead- 
vraters, where it is proposed to build an 
engine factory and to establish a central 
depot, in case the land runs that way, he 
would make a fortune. 

Dart. Does he know this? 

Slote. No, nor must we tell — ^I won't 
tell him — ^the Dodo won't tell him. 

Dart. The road must go through my 
land, by way of Chalkville, Slote, if the 
thing can be done. A brilliant idea — ^why 
could we not through some third partv. 

Eurchase Vance's land, so that he would 
ave no interest in thwarting us if his eves 
were opened to his own chances of for- 
tune ? In that case, if the bill were lost 
on one side we still should be a gainer on 
the other I He is in want of money and 
will sell. Will you see to it ? 

Slote. Willi? Won't I? The thought 
of getting even with him will redouble my 
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patriotic zeaJ ; the Dodo will prepare for 
nim a H. 0. T. — high old time. 

Dart. I must consult you further ou 
this subject to-morrow early ; in the mean- 
time looby, promise, pay, do what you 
will to secure votes ana interest. By the 
way, I have invited my guests to a steam- 
boat excursion, and a picnic to-morrow to 
the Point. There are lots of Honorables 
among them, as you know, who can serve 
us. You must make one of the party. 
When a man has enjoyed your bounteous 
hospitality, he can't very well refuse you 
a favor. Ha 1 ha I especially when he 
has reason to believe that there are favors 
to be given in exchange. I must now re- 
turn to my ^ests. Do not forget to-mor- 
row. {Exit into hmtse.) 

Slote. Now, there's a man for you ! 
{Music and laughing heard in house.) Ah, 
there they go, waltzing away, they fancy 
they are enjoying themselves, packed in 
there like figs in a box. That's what they 
call society. I'd like to have a contract. 



MR. HIGGINBOTHAM'S CATAS- 
TROPHE. 

A young fellow, a tobacco pedler by 
trade, was on his way fipom Morristown, 
where he had dealt largely with the Dea- 
con of the Shaker settlement, to the vil- 
lage of Parker's Falls, on Salmon River. 
He had a neat little cart, painted green, 
with a box of cigars depicted on each 
side panel, and an Indian chief holding 
a pipe and a golden tobacco stalk, on the 
rear. The pedler drove a smart little 
mare, and was a young man of excellent 
character, keen at a bargain, but none the 
worse liked by the Yankees, who. as I have 
heard them say, would rather be shaved 
with a sharp razor than a dull one. Es- 
pecially was he beloved by the pretty 
girls along the Connecticut, whose favor 
e used to court by presents of the best 
smoking-tobaoco in his stock, knowing 
well that the country lasses of New Eng- 
land are generally great performers on 
pipes. Moreover, as will De seen in the 
course of my story, the pedler was inquisi- 
tive, and something or a tattler, always 
itehing to hear the news and anxious to 
tell it again. 

After an early breakfast at Morristown, 
the tobacco pedler, whose name was Do- 
minions Pike, had travelled seven miles 



through a solitary piece of woods without 
speakmg a word to anybody but himself 
and his little gray mare. It being nearly 
seven o'clock, he was as eager to hold a 
morning gossip as a city shopkeeper to 
read the morning paper. An opj)ortunity 
seemed at hana when, after lighting a 
cigar with a sun-glass, he looked up and 
perceived a man coming over the brow of 
the hill, at the foot of which the pedler 
had stopped his green cart. Dominicus 
watohea him as he descended, and no- 
ticed that he carried a bundle over his 
shoulder on the end of a stick,^ and trav- 
elled with a weary yet determined pace. 
He did not look as if he had started in 
the freshness of the morning, but had 
footed it all night and meant to do the 
same all day. ^ ^ " ^ 

** Good-morning, mister '' said Domin- 
icus, when within speaking distance. 
" You go a pretty good jog. What's the 
latest news at Parker's Falls ? " 

The man pulled the broad brim of a 
gray hat over his eyes, and answered 
ratner sullenly, that he did not come 
from Parker's Falls, which, as being the 
limit of his own day's journey, the pedler 
had naturally mentioned in his inquiry. 

'*Well, then," rejoined Dominicus 
Pike, "let's have the latest news where 
you did come frt)m. I'm not particular 
about Parker's Falls. Any place will 
answer." 

Being thus importuned, the traveller — 
who was as ill-iooking a fellow as one 
would desire to meet in a solitaiy piece 
of woods — appeared to hesitate a little, as 
if he was either searching his memory for 
news or weighing the expediency of telling 
it At last, mounting on the step of the 
cart, he whispered in the ear of Domini- 
cus. though he might have shouted aloud, 
ana no other mortal would have heard 
him. 

*'I do remember one little trifle of 
news," said he. *'01d Mr. Higgin- 
botham, of Kimballton, was murdered in 
his orchard, at eight o'clock last night, 
by an Irisnman and a nigger. They 
strung him up to the branch of a St Mi- 
chael 8 pear-tree, where nobody would 
find him till the morning." 

As soon as this horrible intelligence 
was communicated, the stranger betook 
himself to his journey again with more 
speed than ever, not even turning his 
head when Dominicus invited him to 
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smoke a Spanish cigar and relate all the 
particulars. The pedler whistled to his 
mare, and went up the hilL pondering on 
the doleful fate of Mr. Higginhotham, 
whom he had known in the way of trade, 
having sold him many a hunch of long 
nines and a great deal of pigtail, lady's 
twist and fig tohaoco. He was rather 
astonished at the rapidity with which the 
news had spread. KimHallton was nearly 
sixty miles distant in a straight line ; the 
murder had been perpetrated only at 
eight o'clock the preceding night; yet 
Dominions had heiutl of it at seven in 
the morning, when, in all probability, 
poor Mr. Higginbotham's own family had 
out just discovered his corpse hanging on 
the St. Michael's pear-tree. The stranger 
on foot must have worn seven-league boots 
to travel at such a rate. 

^^ LI news flies fast, they say *' thought 
Dominions Pike; ^^Dut this beats rail- 
roads. The fellow ought to be hired to 
go express with the President's Message. ' ' 

The difficulty was solved by supposing 
that the narrator had made a mistake of 
one day in the date of the occurrence ; so 
that our friend did not hesitate to intro- 
duce the story at every tavern and coun- 
try store along the road, expending a 
whole bunch of Spanish wranpers among 
at least twenty horrified auaiences. He 
found himself invariably the first bearer 
of the intelligence, and was so pestered 
with questions that he could not avoid 
filling up the outline, till it became quite 
a respectable narrative. He met with one 

Siece of corroborative evidence. Mr. 
[igginbotham was a trader ; and a former 
clerk of his, to whom Dominions related 
the facts, testified that the old gentleman 
was accustomed to return home through 
the orchard about nightfall, with the money 
and valuable papers of tne store in his 
pocket. The clerk manifested but little 
grief at Mr. Hieginbotham's catastrophe, 
hinting what tne pedler had discovered 
in his own dealings with him, that he was 
a crusty old fellow, as close as a vice. 
His property would descend to a pretty 
niece wtio was now keeping school in 
Kimballton. 

What with telling the news for the 
public good and driving bargains for his 
own, Dominicus was so mucn delayed on 
the road that he chose to put up at a 
tavern about five miles short of Parker's 
Falls. After supper, lighting one of his 



prime cigars, he seated himself in the 
oar-room ana went through the story of 
the murder, which had grown so fiist that 
it took him half an hour to tell. There 
were as many as twenty peoj^le in the 
room, nineteen of whom reived it all 
for gospel But the twentieth was an 
eldeny farmer, who had arrived on horse- 
back a short time before, and was now 
seated in a comer, smoking his pipe. 
When the story was oonduoed. he rose 
up very deliberately, brought nis chair 
n^ht in front of Dominicus, and stared 
him fa31 in the face, puffing out the vilest 
tobacco-smoke the pedler had ever smelt. 

** Will you make affidavit,*' demanded 
he, in the tone of a country justice taking 
an examination, '^ that old Squire Higdn- 
botham, of Kimballton, was murder^ in 
his orcnard the night before last, and 
found hanging on his great pear-tree yes- 
terday morning ? ' * 

*' 1 tell the story as I heard it, mister '' 
answered Dominions, dropping his half- 
burnt cigar ; ^' I don t sav that I saw the 
thing done. So I can't take my oath that 
he was murdered exactly in that way." 

' ^ But I can take mine ' ' said the farmer, 
*Hhat if Squire Higginootham was mur- 
dered night before last, I drank a glass 
of bitters with his ghost this morning. 
Beine a neighbor of mine, he called me 
into nis store as I was riding by, and 
treated me, and then asked me to do a 
little business for him on the road. He 
didn't seem to know any more about his 
own murder than I did." 

''Why, then it can't be a fact ! " ex- 
claimed Dominicus Pike. 

''I guess he'd have mentioned, if it 
was," said the old farmer, and he removed 
his chair back to the comer, leaving Do- 
minicus quite down in the moutL 

Here was a sad resurrection of old Mr. 
Hig^inbotham I The pedler had no heart 
to mingle in the conversation any more, 
but comforted himself with a glass of gin 
and water, and went to bed, where all 
night long he dreamed of hanging on the 
St. Michael's pear-tree. To avoid the old 
farmer (whom he so detested that his sus- 
pension would have pleased him better 
than Mr. Higginbotnam's),^ Dominicus 
rose in the jo^ray of the morning, put the 
little mare into the green cart, and trotted 
swifllv away towards Parker's Falls. The 
iresh breeze, the dewy road and the pleas- 
ant summer dawn revived his spirits, and 
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might Have enooara^ed him to repeat the 
old story had there oec^p anybody awake 
to hear it But he met neither ox-team, 
light wagon, chaise, horseman nor foot 
traveller till, just as he crossed Salmon 
Kiver, a man came trudging down to the 
bridge with a bundle over his shoulder on 
the end of a stick. 

"Good-morning, mister,*' said the ped- 
ler, reining in his mare. "If you come 
from KimDallton or that neighborhood, 
may be you can tell me the real fact about 
this affair of old Mr. Higginbotham. 
Was the old fellow actually murdered 
two or three nights ago by an Irishman 
and a nigger?'' 

Dominicus had spoken in too great a 
hurry to observe, at nrst, that the stranger 
himself had a deep tinge of negro blood. 
On hearing this sudden question^ the 
Ethiopian appeared to change his skin, its 
yellow hue becoming aghastly white, while, 
shaking and stammering, he thus replied : 

" No ! no ! There waa no colored man ! 
It was an Irishman that hanged him last 
night, at eight o'clock. I came away at 
seven ! His folks can't have looked for 
him in the orchard yet.** 

Scarcely had the vellow man spoken, 
when he mterrupted himself, and though 
he seemed weary enough before, con- 
tinued his journey at a pace which would 
have kept the pedler's mare on a smart 
trot. Dominicus stared after him in 
great perplexity. If the murder had not 
been committed till Tuesday night, who 
was the prophet that had foretold it, in 
all its circumstances, on Tuesday morn- 
ing ? If Mr. Higginbotham's corpse were 
not yet discovered by his own family, how 
came the mulatto, at above thirty miW 
distance, to know that he was hanging in 
the orchard, especially as he had left Kim- 
ballton before the unfortunate man was 
hanged at all ! These ambiguous circum- 
stances, with the stranger's surprise and 
terror, made Dominicus think of raising a 
hue and cry af^r him, as an accomplice 
in the murder ; since a murder, it seemed, 
had really been perpetrated. 

"But let the poor devil go," thought 
the pedler. "I don't want^ his black 
blood on my head ; and hanging the nig- 

fer wouldn't unhang Mr. Higginbotham. 
Inhan^ the old gentleman I It's a sin, I 
know; out I should hate to have him 
come to life a second time, and give me 
the lie ! *' 



With these meditations^ Dominicus Pike 
drove into the street of Parker's Falls, 
which, as everybody knows, is as thriving 
a village as three cotton factories and a 
slitting mill can make it. The machinery 
was not in motion, and but a few of the 
shop doors unbarred, when he alighted in 
the stable yard of the tavern, and made it 
his first business to order tne mare four 
quarts of oats. His second dutv, of 
course, was to impart Mr. Higginbotham's 
catastrophe to the hostler. He deemed it 
advisable, however, not to be too positive 
as to the date of the direful fact, and also 
to be uncertain whether it were perpe- 
trated by an Irishman and a mulatto, or 
by the son of Erin alone.^ Neither did he 
profess to relate it on his own authority, 
or that of any one person ; but mentioned 
it as a report generally diffused. 

The story ran through the town like fire 
among girdled trees, and became so much 
the universal talk, that nobody could tell 
whence it had originated. IVlr. Higgin- 
botham was as well known at Parkers 
Falls, as any citizen of the placfe, being 
part^ owner of the slitting mill, and a 
considerable stockholder m the cotton 
factories. The inhabitants felt their own 
prosperity interested in his fate. Such 
was the excitement, that the Parker's 
Falls Gazette anticipated its regular day 
of publication, and came out with half 
a form of blank paper and a column of 
double pica emphasized with capitals, and 
headed HORRID MURDER OF MR. 
HIGGINBOTHAM! Among other 
dreadful details, the printed account de- 
scribed the mark of the cord round the 
dead man's neck, and stated the number 
of thousand dollars of which he had been 
robbed; there was much pathos also 
about the affliction of his niece, who had 
gone from one fainting fit to another, 
ever since her uncle was found hanging 
on the St. Michael's pear-tree with his 
pockets inside out Tne village poet like- 
wise commemorated the young lady's 
grief in seventeen stanzas of a ballad. 
The selectmen held a meeting, and, in 
consideration of Mr. Higginbotham's 
claims on the tpwn, determined to issue 
hand-bills, offering a reward of five hun- 
dred dollars for the apprehension of his 
murderers, and the recovery of the stolen 
property. 

Meanwhile, the whole population of 
Parker's Falls, consisting of snopkeepera 
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mistresses of boarding-houses, factory 
prls, millmen, and schoolboys, rushed 
into the street, and kept up such a terri- 
ble loquacity, as more than compensated 
for the silence of the cotton machines, 
which retrained from their usual din out 
of respect to the deceased. Had Mr. 
Higginbotham cared about posthimious 
renown, his untimely ghost would have 
exulted in this tumult. Our friend 
Dominicus, in his vanity of heart, forgot 
his intended precautions, and mountmg 
on the town pump, announced himself as 
the bearer of the authentic intelligence 
which had caused so wonderful a sensa- 
tion. He immediately became the great 
man of the moment, and had just begun 
a new^ edition of the narrative, with a 
voice like a field preacher, when the mail 
stace drove into the village street. It 
had travelled all ni^ht, and must have 
shifted horses at Kmiballton, at three in 
the morning. 

^^ Now we shall hear all the particulars,*' 
shouted the crowd. 

The oocu^h rumbled up to the piazza of 
the tavern, followed by a thousand people ; 
for if any man had been minding nis own 
business till then, he now left it at sixes 
and sevens, to hear the news. The ped- 
ler, foremost in the race, discovered two 
passengers, both of wnom had been 
startled from a comfortable nap, to find 
themselves in the centre of a mob. Every 
man assailing them with separate ques- 
tions, all propounded at once, the couple 
were struck speechless, though one was a 
lawyer and the other a youne lady. 

*'Mr. Higcinbotham ! Mr. Hicgin- 
botham ! Tell us the particulars sioout 
old Mr. Higginbotham!" bawled the 
mob. ''What is the coroner's verdict? 
Are the murderers apprehended ? Is 
Mr. Higginbotham' s niece come out of 
her fainting fits ? Mr. Higginbotham I 
Mr. Higginbotham ! ! " 

The coachman said not a word, except 
to swear awfully at the hostler for not 
bringing him a fresh team of horses. The 
lawyer mside had generally his wits about 
him, even when asleep : the first thing he 
didj afler learning the cause of the 
excitement, was to produce a large, 
red pocket-book. Meantime, Dominicus 
IHke, being an extremely polite voung 
man, and also suspecting that a female 
tongue would tell the story as glibly as a 
lawyer's, had handed the lady out of the 



ooach. She was a fine, smart girl, now 
wide awake and Jbright as a button, and 
had such a sweet, pretty mouth, that 
Dominicus would almost as lief have 
heard a love tale from it as a tale of 
murder. 

*^ Grentlemen and ladies," said the law- 
yer, to the shopkeepers, the millmen and 
the &ctory girls, ^'t can assure you that 
some unaocountable mistake, or, more 
probably, a wilful falsehood, maliciously 
contrived to injure Mr. Higginbotham 's 
credit, has excited this singular \iproar. 
We passed through KimbaUton at three 
o'clock this morning, and most certainly 
should have been informed of the murder, 
had any been perpetrated. But I have 

Eroof nearly as strong; as Mr. Higgin- 
otham's own oral testimony, in the nega- 
tive.^ Here is a note, relating to a suit 
of his in the Connecticut courts, which 
was delivered me from that gentleman 
himself ^ I find it dated at ten o'clock 
last evening." 

So saying, the lawyer exhibited the 
date and signature of the note, which irre- 
fragably proved, either that this perversb 
Mr. Uig^nbotham was alive when he 
wrote it, or, — as some deemed the more 
probable case, of two doubtful ones,— 
that he was so absorbed in worldly busi- 
ness as to continue to transact it, even 
afler his death. But unexpected evi- 
dence was forthcoming. The young lady, 
after listening to the pedler's explanation, 
merely seized a moment to smooth her 
gown and put her curls in order, and then 
appeared^ at the tavern door, making a 
modest signal to be heard. 

"Good people," said she, "I am Mr. 
Hiffginbotham^s niece." 

A wondering murmur passed through 
the crowd, on oeholding her so rosy and 
bright ; that same unhappy niece, whom 
they had supposed, on the authority of 
the Parker's Falls Gazette, to be lying at 
death's door in a fainting fit. But some 
shrewd fellows had doubted, all along, 
whether a young lady would be q[uite so 
desperate at the hanging of a nch old 
uncle. 

"You see," continued Miss Higgin- 
botham, with a smile, "that this strange 
story is quite unfounded, as to myself; 
and I believe I may affirm it to be equally 
so, in regard to my dear uncle Higginbo- 
tham. He has the kindness to give me a 
home in his house, though I contribute 
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to my own support by teaching a school. 
I left Kimballton this morning to spend 
the vacation of commencement week with 
a friend, about five miles ^m Parker's 
Falls. My generous uncle, when he heard 
me on the stairs, called me to his bedside, 
and gave me two dollars and fifly cents, 
to pay my stage fiure, and another dollar 
for my extra expenses. He then laid his 
pocketbook under his pillow, shook hands 
with me, and advisedT me to take some 
biscuit in my bag, instead of breakfasting 
on the road, x feel confident, therefore, 
that I lefl my beloved relative alive, ana 
trust that I shall find him so on my return. ' ' 
The young lady oourtesied at the close 
of her speech, which was so sensible, and 
well worded, and^ delivered with such 
grace and propriety, that everybody 
thought her nt to be preceptress of the 
best academv in the State. But a 
stranger would have supposed that Mr. 
Higgmbotham was an object of abhor- 
rence at Parker's Falls, ana that a thanks- 
giving had been proclaimed for his mur- 
der, so excessive was the wrath of the 
inhabitants, on learning their mistake. 
The millmen resolved to bestow public 
honors on Dominions Pike, only hesitating 
whether to tar and feather him, ride him 
on a rail, or re&esh him with an ablution 
at the town pump, on the top of which 
he had declared hmiself the bearer of the 
news. The selectmen, by advice of the 
lawyer, spoke of prosecuting him for a 
misdemeanor, in circi:dating unfounded 
reports, to the great disturbance of the 
peace of the commonwealth. Nothing 
saved Dominicus, either from mob law or 
a court of lustice, but an eloquent appetd 
made by the young lady in his behalf. 
AddressmjE^ a few words of heartfelt grat- 
itude to his benefactress, he mounted the 
ffreen cart and rode out of town, under a 
discharge of artillery from the school-boys, 
who found plenty of ammunition in the 
neighburing clav pits and mud holes. As 
he turned nis head, to exchange a fare- 
well glance with Mr. Higginbotham's 
niece, a ball, of the consistence of hasty 
pudding, hit him slap in the mouth, giv- 
mg him a most grim aspect ^ His whole 
person was so b^pattered with the like 
filthy missiles, that he had almost a mind 
to ride back and supplicate for the threat- 
ened ablution at the town pump ; for. 
though not meant in kindness, it would 
now have been a deed of charity. 



However, the sun shone oright on poor 
Dominicus, and the mud, an emblem of 
all stains of undeserved opprobrium, was 
easily brushed off when dry. Being a 
funny rogue, his heart soon cheered up ; 
nor could he refirain firona a hearty laugh 
at the uproar which his stoiy had ex- 
cited. The handbills of the selectmen 
would cause the commitment of all the 
vagabonds in the State ; the paraffraph in 
the Parker's Falls Gazette would be re- 

grinted from Maine to Florida, and per- 
aps form an item in the London news- 
papers ; and many a miser would tremble 
for his money bags and life, on learning 
the catastrophe of Mr. Higginbotham. 
The peddler meditated with much fervor 
on the charms of the youn^ schoolmis- 
tress, and swore that Daniel Webster 
never spoke nor looked so like an angel as 
Miss Higginbotham, while defending him 
firom the wrathful populace at Parker's 
Falla 

Dominicus was now on the Kimballton 
turnpike, having all along determined to 
visit that place, though business had 
drawn him out of the most direct road 
from Morristown. As he approached the 
scene of the supposed murder, he con- 
tinued to revolve tne circumstances in his 
mind, and was astonished at the aspect 
which the whole case assumed. Had 
nothing occurred to corroborate the story 
of the first traveller, it might now have 
been considered as a hoax ; out the yellow 
man was evidently acquainted either with 
the report or the fact ; and there was a 
mystery in his dismayed and guilty look 
on being abruptly questioned. ^ When, to 
this singular combination of incidents, it 
was added that the rumor tallied exactly 
with Mr. Hij^ginbotham's character and 
habits of Hie, and that he had an 
orchard and a St. Michael's pear-tree, 
near which he always passed at nightfall, 
the circumstantial evidence appeared so 
strong that Dominicus doubted whether 
the autograph produced by the lawyer, or 
even the nieco s direct testimonjr, ou^ht 
to be equivalent Making cautious m- 
quiries along the road^ the peddler further 
learned that Mr. Higginbotham had in 
his service an Irisnman of doubtful 
character, whom he had hired without a 
recommendation, on the score of economy. 
**May I be hanged myself," exclaimed 
Dominicus Pike aloud, on reaching the 
top of a lonely hill, '^ if I'll bcUcve old 
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Higginbotliam is unbanged till I see him 
with my own eyes, ana hear it from his 
own mouth I And, as he's a real shaver, 
I'll have the minister, or some other re* 
sponsible man, for an indorser." 

It was growing dusk when he reached 
the toll-house on Kimballton turnpike, 
about a quarter of a mile from the village 
of this name. His little mare was fast 
bringing him up with a man on horse- 
back, who trotted through the gate a few 
rods in advance of him, nodded to the 
toll-gatherer, and kept on towards the 
village. Dominions was acquainted with 
the tollman, and, while making change, 
the usual remarks on the weather passed 
between them. 

* ' 1 suppose, ' ' sjud the peddler, throwing 
back his whiplash, to bring it down like a 
feather on the mare's flank, ** you have 
not seen anything of old Mr. Higgin- 
botham within a oay or two ? " 

**Yes," answered the toU-ffatherer. 
** He passed the gate just before you 
drove up, and yonoer he rides now, if you 
can see nim through the dusk. He's 
been to Woodfield tnis afternoon attend- 
ing a sheriff's sale there. The old man 
generally shakes hands and has a little 
chat with me ; but to-night he nodded — 
as if to say, ' charge my toll ' — and jogged 
on ; for, whereverhe ffoes, he must alwa3rs 
be at home by eight clock. " 

*' So they tell me,'* said Dominicus. 

*^ I never saw a man look so yellow and 
thin as the squire does," continued the 
toll -gatherer. * * Says I to myself, to-night, 
he's more like a ghost or an old mummy 
than good flesh and blood." 

The peddler strained his eyes through 
the twilight, and could iust discern the 
horseman now far ahead on the village 
road. He sisemed to recognize the rear 
of Mr. Higginbotham ; but through the 
evening shadows, and amid the dust from 
the horae's feet, the figure appeared dim 
and unsubstantial ; as if the shape of the 
mvsterious old man were faintly moulded 
01 darkness and gray hght. jDominicus 
shivered. 

^'Mr. Higginbotham has come back 
from the other world, by wav of the Kim- 
ballton turnpike," thought he. 

He shook the reins and rode forward, 
keeping about the same distance in the 
rear ofthe grav old shadow, till the latter 
was concealed by a bend of the road. On 
reaching this point, the peddler no longer 



saw the man on horseback^ but found 
himself at the head of the village street, 
not far ftom a number of stores and two 
taverns, clustered round the meeting- 
house steeple. On his left were a stone 
wall and a gate, the boundary of a wood 
lot, beyond which lav an orchard, farther 
still, a mowing field, and, last of all, a 
house. These were the premises of Mr. 
Higginbotham, whose dwelling stood beside 
the old highway, but had been left in the 
background by the Kimballton turnpike. 
Dominicus knew the place ; and the little 
mare stopped short py instinct; for he 
was not conscious of tightening the reins. 

^' For the soul of me I cannot get by 
this gate!" said he, trembling, ^^i 
never shall be my own man again till I 
see whether Mr. Higginbotham is hang- 
ing on the St. Michael's pear-tree 1 " ^ 

He leaped from the cart, gave the rein a 
turn round the gate-post, and ran along the 
green path of tne wood lot as if Old Kick 
were chasing behind. Just then the 
village clock tolled ei^ht, and, as each 
deep stroke fell, Dominicus gave a fresh 
bound and flew faster than before, till, 
dim in the solitary centre of the orchard, 
he saw the fated pear-tree. One great 
branch stretched from the old contorted 
trunk across the path, and threw the 
darkest shadow on that one spot. But 
something seemed to struggle beneath 
the branch I 

The peddler had never pretended to 
more courage than befits a man of peace- 
able occupation, nor could he account for 
his valor on this awftil emergencv. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that he rushed for- 
ward, prostrated a sturdy Irishman with 
the butt end of his whip, and found — not 
indeed hanging on the St. Michael's pear- 
tree, but trembling beneath it, with a 
halter round his neck — the old identical 
Mr. Higginbotham ! 

^' Mr. Higginbotham," said Dominicus. 
tremulously, ^^ you're an honest man, and 
I'll take your word for it Have you 
been hanged or not? " 

If the riddle be not already guessed, a 
few words will explain the simple machin- 
ery by which this '* coming event" was 
made to **cast its shadow before." Three 
men had plotted the robbery and murder 
of Mr. Higginbotham ; two of them, suc- 
cessively, lost courage and fled, eacn de- 
laying the crime one night by their dis- 
appearance ; the third was in the act of 
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perpetration, when a cHampion, blindly 
obeying the call of fate, like the heroes 
of old romance, appeared in the person 
of Dominicus Pike. 

It only remains to say that Mr. Higgin- 
botham took the pedler into high favor, 
sanctioned his addresses to the pretty 
schoolmistress, .and settled his whole 
property on their children, allowing them- 
selves tne interest In due time the old 
gentleman capped the climax of his 
favors b^ dying a Christian death, in bed, 
since which melancholy event Dominicus 
Pike has removed from Kimballton and 
established a large tobacco manufactory 
in my native village. 

Nathavibl Hawthorvs. 



THE THREE WAKNINGS. 

[Mas. Thrau (afterwards Mas. Piosa). Bom at 
BodTille, Garmarthen, In 1740. A great fHend of Dr. 
Johnson. Died at Clifton, 1822.] 

The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground ; 
'Twas therefore said by ancient sages, 

That love of life increased with years 
So much, that in our latter stages, 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness ragea^ 

The greatest love of life appears. 
This great affection to believe, 
Whicn all confess, but few perceive. 
If old assertions can't prevail, 
Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay, 
On neighbor Dodson's wedding-day, 
Death called aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room. 
And looking grave — ** You must," says he, 
** Quit your sweet bride, and come with me.'* 
'* With you I and quit my Susan's side ? 
With you I " the hapless husband cried. 
''Young as I am, His monstrous hard ! 
Besides, in truth, I'm not prepared : 
My thoughts on other matters go ; 
This is my wedding-day, you know." 
What more he urged I have not heard. 

His reasons could not well be stronger , 
8o Death the poor delinquent spared, 

And left to live a little longer. 
Yet calling up a serious look. 
His hour-glass trembled while he spoke — 
" Neighbor," he said, " fiirewell I no more 
Shall Death disturb vour mirthful hour : 
And further, to avoia all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name. 
To give you time for preparation. 
And fit you for your future station, 



Three several warnings vou shall have^ 
Before you're summoned to the grave ; 
Willing for once I'll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 
In hopes you'll have no more to say; 
But, when I call again this way, 

Weil pleased the world will leave.** 
To these conditions both consented, 
And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell. 
How long he lived, how wise, how well, 
How roundly he pursued his course. 
And smokea his pipe, and stroked his horsey 

The willing muse shall tell : 
He chaffered, then he bought and sold, 
Nor once perceived his growing old. 

Nor thought of Death as near : 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew. 
Many his gains, his children few, 

He passed his hours in peace. 
But while he viewed his wealth increase^ 
While thus along life's dusty road, 
The beaten track content he trod, 
Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares^ 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth ^ear. 
And now, one night, in musing mood, 

As all alone he sate, 

The unwelcome messenger of Fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half-killed with anger and surprise, 
" So soon returned I " old Dodson cries. 
" So soon, d'ye call it ? " Death replies t 
"Surely, my friend, you're but in jest I 

Since I was here before 
'Tis siz-and-thirty years at least. 

And you are now fourscore." 
" So much the worse," the clown rejoined; 
*'To spare the aged would be kind: 
However, see your search be legal : 
And your authority — ^is't regal ? 
Else you are come on a fool's errand. 
With' but a secretary's warrant 
Besides, you promised me three warnings, 
Which I have looked for nights and morn- 
ings: 
But for that loss of time and ease I can re* 
cover damages." 

*^ I know," cries Death, ''that at the best 

I seldom am a welcome guest: 

But don't be captious, friend, at least : 

I little thought you'd still be able 

To stump about your &rm and stable : 

Your years have run to a great length ; 

I wish you joy, though, of your strength I " 

" Hold I " says the farmer, '' not so fast I 
I have been lame these finir years past." 
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''And no great wonder," Death replies : 
" However, you still keep your eyes ; 
And, sure to see one's loves and uieuds, 
For legs and arms would make amends." 

" Perhaps." says Dodson, ''so it might, 
But latterly I've lost my si^ht." 
" This is a shocking tale, 'tis true ; 
But still there's comfort left for you : 
Each strives your sadness to amuse ; 
1 warrant you hear all the news." 
•'There's none," cries he; "and if there 

were, 
I'm grown so deaf, I could not hear." 
" Nay, then," the spectre stem rejoined, 

" These are unju8tifiable yearnings ; 
If you are lame, and deaf, and blind, 

X eu've had your three sufficient warnings ; 
So come along ; no more we'll part," 
He said, and touched him with his dart. 
And now old Dodson, turning pale. 
Yields to liiti fute — so ends my tale. 
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IN WHICH TICKLER NARRATES HIS EX- 
PERIENCES AT DALNACARDOCH. 

[JOHM WiXMir, born in PaUley, lath May, 1786 ; died 
In Edinburgh, 3d April, 1854. Poet, noTellit, miacel- 
laneoua writer, and profeerar of moral philosophy in the 
UniTend^ of Edinburgh. Amongst the contemporariea 
of Soott, none hold a more endaring poeition than 
"Christopher North.** He was educated at Glasgow 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he gained the 
Newdigate prize of fifty guineas by a poem on Aiinfmy, 
Po^trjff and ArchU4elmre. Ilarlng succeeded to a con- 
siderable fortune on the death of his fitther, he pur- 
chased, in 1808, EUeray, a small estate in Cumberland, 
where he settled for a time, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey for his neighbors and Mends. In 1814 he 
became a member of the Edinburgh bar. Meanwhile 
he had been making some reputation as a poet ; and 
in his lines called The Magie Mirrcr^ published in 
the Anmud Segitter fur 1812, he was the first to hail 
Scott as '* the great Magician." In the same year his 
poem the Iti« of Palms appeared, and JelTbey predicted 
tlMt the author would *'rise to high honora in the 
cerps of Lake poets. ** The C% of the Plague was issued 
four yea/B after, and Allan Cunningham characterized 
It as * * a noble and deeply pathetic poem.** In 1820 he 
succeeded Dr. Thomas Brown in the chair of moral 
philoeophy. Two yean later appeared his first essay as 
a noTelist, The UghU and Shadowe of BoottUh lAft^ "a 
selection firom the papers of the late Arthur Austin,** 
comprising twenty-four tales and sketches, one of which 
we quote here. The Tnah of Margaret Lgitdtag and 
the Foreetere followed, and obtained extenslTe favor. 
Wilson*s greatest pc^nlarity, howeTer, iras earned at 



"Christopher North/* and l^ the NoeUt Amhnalmm, 
which first appeared in BUMckufowTe Magastna (1822-1835)1 
and were subsequently collected and published in three 
Tolumes. Humor, satire, and incisive criticism of men 
and bo<^ render the NbcUe one of the most notable 
literary productions of the century. Wilson resigned 
his professorship in 1852, and about the same time hie 
name was placed on the ciril list for an annuity of 
£900. A bronze statue of him by Steel was erected in 
the Princes Street Gardens in 1865.] 

North. Let us have some sensible con- 
versation, Timothy. At our time of life 
such colloquy is becoming. 

Tickler. Whvthe devil would you not 
come to Dalnacarcloch ?* Glorious guffaw- 
ing all night, and immeasurable murder 
all dav. Twenty-seven brace of birds, 
nine hares, three roes, and a red deer 
stamed the heather on the Twelfth, be- 
neath my single-barrelled Joe — ^not to 
mention a pair of patriarchal ravens, and 
the Loch-Ericht eagle, whose^ le^ was 
broken by the Prince when hiding m the 
moor of Rannoch. 

North. Why kill the royal bird ? 

Tickler. In self-defence. It bore 
down upon Sancho like a sunbeam from 
its eyrie on the cliff of Snows, and it 
would have broken his back with one 
stroke of its wing, had I not sent a ball 
right through its neart. It went up with 
a yell^ a hundred fathom into the clear 
blue air ; and then, striking a green knoll 
in the midst of the neather, bounded down 
the roNcky hill-side, and went shivering and 
whizzing along tne black surface of a 
tarn, till it lay motionless in a huge heap 
among the water lilies. 

North. Lost? 

Tickler. I stripped instanter — six feet 
four and three-quartm inmiris naturaly 
bug — ^and out-Byroning Byron, shot in 
twenty seconds, a furlong across tne Fresh. 
Grasping the bird of Jove in my right, 
with my lefl I rowed my airy state towai'ds 
the spot where I had lefl my breeches and 
other habiliments. Espying a trimmer, I 
seized it in my mouth, and on relandhig 
on a small natural pier, as I hope to be 
shaved, lo ! a pike oi twenty-pounds stand- 
ing, with a jaw like an alligator, and reach- 
ing from my hip to my instep, smote the 
heather, like a nail, into a shower of blos- 
soms. 

North. Was there a cloud of witnesses ? 

* A shooting*quarter in the highlands of Perth^fre^ 
occupied in the summer of 1826 by some friends of Fzt> 
fessor Wilson. 
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Tickler, To be sure there was. A 
hundred stills beheld me from the moun- 
tain-sides. Shepherd and smuggler cheered 
me like voices in the sky ; and the old 
genius of the solitary place rustled ap- 
plause through the reeds and rushes, and 
Sirch-trees among the rocks — ^paoed up 
and down the shore in triumph • . • . 

North. What a subject for the pain- 
ter ! Oh, that Sir Thomas Lawrence* or 
our own John Watson, f ti^d been there 
to put you on canvas ! Or, shall I rather 
say, woidd that Chantrey had been by to 
study you for immortal marble 1 

Tickler. Braced by the liquid plunge, 
I circled the tarn at ten miles an hour. 
Unconsciously I had taken my Manton 
into my hano— and unconsciouslv reloaded 
— ^when, just as I was clearing tne feeder- 
stream, not less than five yaras across, up 
springs a red deer, who, at the death of 
tne eagle, had cowered down in the brake, 
and wailed away his antlers in the direc- 
tion of Benvoiriich . We were both goinff 
at the top of our speed when I fireoL ana 
the ball piercing his spine the magnincent 
creature sunk down, and died almost with- 
out a convulsion. 

North. Red deer, eagle and pike, all 
dead as mutton I 

Tickler. I sat down upon the forehead, 
resting an arm on each antler — Sancho 
sittinfl^ with victorious eyes on the carcass. 
I sent him off to the tarn-side for my 
pocket-pistol, charged with Glenlivet, No. 
5. In a few minutes he returned, and 
crouched down with an air of mortification 
at my feet. 

North . Ho ! ho ! the fairies have spirited 
away your nether integuments I 

Tickler. Not an article to be seen ! — 
save and except my shoes I— jacket, waist- 
coat, flannel shirt, breeches, all melted 
away with the mountain dew I There was 
I like Adam in Paradise, or — 

" Lady of the Mere, 
Sole-sitting by the shorefl of old romance." 

North. Did not the dragon-flies attack 
you — ^the winged ants, ana the wasp of 
the desert? 

Tickler. A figure moved along the 
horizon — a female figure — a Light and 
Shadow of Celtic Life — and, as I am a 
Christian, I beheld my buckskin bpeeches 

* Sir ThoniHii r^wrenoe died in 1830. 
t Afterwards Sir John Wotaun Gordon, Preddent «f 
ttie Boyal Scottish Academy. 



dangling over her shoulders. I neared 
upon the chase, but saw that Malvina was 
mdcing for a morass. Whiz went a ball 
within a stride of her petticoats, and she 
defiected her course towards a wood on the 
right She dropped our breeches. I 
literally leaped into them, and, like Apollo 
in pursuit of Daphne, pursued my im- 
petuous career. 

North. To Diana I — to Diana ascends 
the virgin's prayer ! 

Tickler. Down went-^one after^ the 
other— jacket, waistcoat, flannel shirt — 
would you believe it? her own blue linsey- 
woolsey petticoat! Thus lightened, she 
bounded over the little knolls like a barque 
over Sicilian seas ; in ten minutes she had 
fairlv run away from me hull-down ; and 
her lon^ yellow hair, streaming like a pen- 
dant, disappeared in the forest 

North. What have you done with the 
puir lassie's petticoat? 

Tickler. I sent it to my friend, Dr. 
McCulloch, to lie among his other relics 
.... of Highland greed. 

North. If idle folks will wander over 
the Highlands, and get the natives to show 
them how to follow their noses through 
the wildernesses, ought thev not to pa^ 
handsomely for being saved from perdi- 
tion, in bogs, quagmires, mosses, shelving 
lake-shores, fords and chasms ? 

Tickler. Undoubtedly : and if the 
orphan son of some old Celt, who, per- 
haps, fought under Abercromb^, and lost 
his eyes in ophthahnia, leave his ordinary 
work beside his shieling, be it what it may, 
or give up a day's sport on the hill or 
river to accompany a Sassenach* some 
thirty miles over the moors, with his big 
nag, too, loaded with mineralogy ana 
botany, and all other matter of trash, are 
five shillings, or twice five, a sufficient re- 
muneration? Not they, indeed. Pay 
him like a post-chaise, fifteen pence a 
mile, and send him to his hut rejoicing 
through a whole winter. 

North. Spoken like a gentleman. So, 
with boats, a couple of poor fellows live, 
and that is all — ^by rowing waif and stray 
Sassenachs over lochs or arms of the sea. 
No regular ferry, mind you. Perhaps 
da^ and weeks pass bv without their boat 
bemg called for — and yet grumble and 
growl is the go as soon as they hold out a 
nand for silver or gold. Recollect, old or 



Lowlander or Kngliahman. 
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yonng hunks, that yon are on a tour of 

Sleosure — that you are as fat as a bam- 
oor fowl ; and these two boatmen — there 
they are grinding Gaelic — as lean as laths ; 
— ^what the worse will you be of being 
cheated a little? But if you grudge a 
guinea, why, go round by the head of the 
loch, and twenty to one you are never seen 
again in this world. 

Tickler. The Highlanders are far from 
being extortioners. An extraordinary 
price must be paid for an extraordinary 
service. But on ! my dear North, what 
^use-soup at Dalnacardoch ! You smell 
It on the homeward hill, as if it were ex- 
haling from the heather: deeper and 
deeper still, as you approach^ the beauti- 
ful chimney vomiting forth its intermit- 
ting columns of cloud-like peat-smoke that 
melts afar over the wilderness I 

North. Yes, Tickler — ^it was Burke that 
vindicated the claims of smells to the 
character of the sublime and beautiful. 

Tickler. Yes, yes 1 Burke it was. As 
you enter the inn, the divine afflatus pene- 
trates your souL When up-stairs, per- 
haps in the garret, adorning for dinner, it 
rises tike a cloud oi rich distilled perfumes 
through every chink on the floor, every 
cranny of the wall. The little mouse 
issues from his hole, close to the foot of 
the bed-post, and raising himself squirrel- 
like on his hinder-legs, wets his tusks with 
his merry paws and smooths his whiskers. 

North. Shakespearean I 

Tickler. There we are, a band of 
brothers round the glorious tureen I Down 
goes the ladle into apro/Mndm clamam^ 
and up floats from that blessed Erebus a 
dozen cunningly resuscitated spirits. ^ Old 
cocks, bitter^ to the back-bone, lovingly 
alternating with young pouts, whose swell- 
ing bosoms mi^ht seduce an anchorite ! 

North (rising). I must ring for sup- 
per. Ambrose-Ambrose — ^Ambrose ! 

Tickler. No respect of persons at Dal- 
naoaixloch ! I plump them into the plates 
around sans selection. No matter, al- 
though the soup play jawp* from presses 
to croupier. ^ There, too, sit a few choice 
spirits of pointers round the board — ^Don 
-^Jupiter — Sancho — **and the rest" — 
with steadfast eyes and dewy chops, pa- 
tient alike of heat, cold, thirst, and hun- 
ger—dogs of the desert, indeed, and nose- 
kd by unerring instinct right up to the 

*J<tup— flpladi. 






cowering covey in the heather groves on 
the mountain-sii^e. 

North. Is eagle good eating, 'fimoihy? 
Pococke, the traveller, used to eat lion : 
lion pasty is excellent, it is said— but is 
not eagle toudh ? 

Tickler. Thigh good, devilled. The 
delight of the Highlands is in the High- 
lana feeling. That feeling is entirely de- 
stroyed by stages and regular progression. 
The waterfalls do not tell upon sober 

Sarties — it is tedious in the extreme to be 
renched to the skin along high-roads — 
the rattle of wheels blenos meanly with 
thunder — and lightning is contemptible, 
seen from the window of a glass coach. 
To em'oy mist, you must be in the heart 
of it, as a sotitary hunter, shooter or an- 
gler. Lightning is nothing unless a thou- 
sand feet oelow you,* and the live thunder 
must be heard leaping, as Byron sa^ 
from mountain to mountain, otherwise 
you might as well listen to a mock peal 
from the pit of a theatre. 

North. Pray, Tickler, have you read 
Milton's Treatise on Christianity ?t 

Tickler. I have, and feel disposed to 
a^ee with him in his doctrine of polygamy. 
For many years I Hved very comfortably 
without a wife ; and since the year 1820 1 
have been a monogamist. ^ But I confess 
that there is a sameness in that S3rstem. 
I should like much to try polygamy for a 
few years. I wish Milton nad explained 
the duties of a polygamist ; for it is pos- 
sible that they may oe of a very intricate, 
complicated and unbounded nature, ana 
that such an accumulation of private 
business might be thrown on one's hands 
that it could not be in the power of an 
elderly gentleman to overtake it ; occupied, 
too, as he might be, as in my own case, in 
contributing to the periodical Uterature of 
the age. 

North. Sir, the system would not be 
found to work well in this climate. Milton 
was a great poetj but a bad divine, and a 
miserable politician. 

Tickler. How can that be?— Words- 
worth says that a great poet must be 
great in all things. 

* In his "Addrees to a Wild Deer/* ProfeoBor Wilson 
aays of the hunter : 

** *Tl9 his, by the month of tome carern his seat. 
The Hghtninfi; of heaven to hold at his feet, 
Willie the thunder below him that growls fh>m th» 

cloud. 
To him comes on echo more awftillj loud." 

t At that time recently discoTored. 
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NoBTH. Wordawortli often writes like 
an idiot; and never more so than when 
he said of Milton, '"'' His soul was like a 
star, and dwelt apart ! '' For it dwelt in 
tumult, and^ mischief. ^ and rebellion. 
Wordsworth is, in all ttiincs, the reverse 
of Milton — a good man and a bad poet. 

Tickler. What!— That Wordsworth 
whom Maga cries up as the Prince of 
Poets? 

North. Be it bo; I must humor the 
fancies of some of my friends. But had 
that man been a great poetj he would 
have produced a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of England ; whereas 
his verses are becoming less and less 
known every dav, and he is, in good truth, 
already one of the illustrious oDscure. 

Tickler. I never thought him more 
than a very ordinary man— with some im- 
agination, certainly, but with no (^rasp of 
understanding, ana apparently little ac- 
quainted witn the history oi his kind. 
My God ! to compare sucn a writer with 
Scott and Bjn^n I 

North. And yet^ with his creed, what 
might not a great poet have done ? That 
the language of poetry is but the language 
of strong numan passion ! That in the 
great elementary principles of thought 
and feeling common to all the race, the 
subject-matter of poetry is to be sought 
and found ! That enjoyment and suner- 
ing, as they wring and crush, or expand 
and elevate, men's hearts, are the sources 
of song ! ^ And what, prayi has he made 
out of this true and pnilosophical creed ? 
A few ballads (pretty at the best), two or 
three moral faoles, some natural descrip- 
tion of scenery, and half-a-dozen narra- 
tives of common distress or happiness. 
Not one single character has he created — 
not one incident — not one tragical catas- 
trophe. He has thrown no light on man's 
estate here below; and Crabbe, with all 
his defects, stands immeasurably above 
his Wordsworth as the Poet of the Poor. 

Tickler. Qood. And yet the young- 
sters, in that absurd Magazine of yours, set 
him up to the stars as tneir idol, and kiss 
his very feet^as if the toes were of gold. 

North. Well, well; let them have 
their own way a while. I confess that the 
** Excursion ** is the worst poem, of any 
character, in the English language. It 
contains about two nundred sonorous 
lines, some of which appear to be fine 
even in the sense as well as in the sound. 



The remaining seven thousand three hun- 
dred are quite ineffectual. Then, what 
labor the builder of that lofty rhyme must 
have undergone ! It is, in its own way, 
a small Tower of Babel, and all built by a 
single man ! 

llCKLER. Wipe your forehead. North ; 
for it is indeed a most perspiring thought 
I do not know whether my gallantry, 
blinds me, but I prefer much of the 
female to the male poetry of the day. 

North. thou Polygamist I 

Tickler. And what the devil would 
you be at with your great bawling He- 
Poets from the Ikkes, who go round and 
round about, strutting upon nothing, like 
so many turkey cocks, goobling with a long 
red pendant at their noses, and frighten- 
ing away the fair and lovely swans as they 
ghde down the waters of immortality? 

North. Scott's poetry puzzles me — ^it 
is oflen very bad. 

Tickler. Very. 

North. Except when liis martial soul 
is up, he is but a tame and feeble writer. 
His versification in general flows on easily 
—smoothly — almost sonorously ; but sel- 
dom or never with impetuosity or ^n- 
deur. pOiere is no strength, no felicity in 
his diction — and the substance of his poe- 
try is neither rich nor rare. 

Tickler. But then, when his martial 
soul is up — and up it is at sight of a spear- 
point or a pennon — then indeed you hear 
the true poet of chivalry. What care I. 
Kit, for all his previous drivelling — it 
drivelling it be — and God forbid I should 
denv drivelling to any poet, ancient or 
modern — ^for now he makes my veij soul 
bum within me ; and, cowsu*d and civilian 
though I be, yes, a most intense and in- 
superable coward, prizing life and limb 
beyond all other earthly possessions, and 
loath to shed one single drop of blood 
either for my king or country, yet such 
is the trumpet power of the song of that 
son of genius, that I start firom my old 
elbow-chair, up with the poker, tongs, or 
shovel, no matter which, and flourishing 
it round my head, cry — 

" Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on I " 

and then, dropping my voice, and return- 
ing to my padded bottom, whisper, 

" Were the last words of Marmion I " 
North. Bravo—bravo — ^bravol 
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Tickler. I care not one single cnrse 
for all the criticism that ever was canted, 
or decanted, or recanted. Neither does 
the world. The world takes a poet as it 
finds him, and seats him above or below 
the salt The world is as obstinate as a 
million mules, and will not turn its head 
on one side or another, for all the shout- 
ing of the critical population that ever was 
shouted. It is veryjpossible that the world 
is a bad judge. Well, then, appeal to 
posterity, andbe hangeci to you, and pos- 
terity will affirm the judgment with costs. 

North. How you can jabber away in 
such a temperature as this confounds me. 
You are indeed a singular old man. 

Tickler. Therefore I say that Scott 
is a Homer of a i>oet, and so let him doze 
when he has a mind to it ; for no man I 
know is better entitled to an oocasional 
half canto of slumber. 

North. Did jon ever meet any of the 
Lake poets in private society? 

Tickler. Five or six times. Words- 
worth has a grave, solemn, pedantic, awk- 
ward, out-of-the-worldish look about him, 
that rather puzzles vou as to his probable 
profession, till he begins to speak — and 
then, to be sure, you set him do^m at once 
for a Methodist preacher. 

North. I have seen Chantrey^s bust. 

Tickler The bust flatters his head, 
which is not intellectual. The forehead is 
narrow, and the skull altogether too scan- 
tv. Yet the baldness, the gravity, and 
the composure are impressive, and, on the 
whole, not unpoetical. The eyes are dim 
and tnoughtful, and a certain sweetness 
of smile occasionally lightens up the strong 
lines of his countenance with an expres- 
sion of courteousness and philanthropy. 

North. Is he not extremely eloquent ? 

Tickler. Far from it. He labors like 
a whale spouting — ^his voice is wearisome- 
ly monotonous — ^he does not know when 
to have done with a subject — oracularly 
announces perpetual truisms — never hits 
the nail on the head — and leaves you 
amazed with all that needless pother, 
which the simple bard opines to oe elo- 
quence, and which passes for such with 
his Cockney idolaters, and his catechu- 
mens at Ambleside and Keswick. 

North. Not during dinner, surely? 

Tickler Yes, dunng breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, tea and supper — every interme- 
diate moment — ^nor nave I any doubt that 
he proses fdl night long in his sleep. 



North. Shocking indeed. Inoonyersa- 
tion, the exchange should be at par. That 
is the grand secret. Nor should any Chris- 
tian exceed the maximum of three oon- 
secutive sentences — except in an anecdote. 

Tickler O merciful heavens! my 
dear North. What eternal talkers most 
men are now-a-days-^-all at it in a party 
at once — each farthing candle anxious to 
shine forth with its own yQe wavering 
wick — ^tremulously apprehensive of snun- 
ers — and stinking away after expiration 
in the socket !* 

North. Bad enough in town, but 
worse, ^ worse, in oountiy places. 

Tickler The surgeon 1 The dominie I 
The old minister's assistant and successor 1 
The president of the Speculative Society 1 
Two landscape painters I The rejected 
contributor to Bluckwoodl The agri- 
cultural reporter of the county ! The 
surveyor! Captain Campbell ! TheLurd, 
his son ! The stranger gentleman on a 
tour! The lecturer on an orrery! The 
poet about to publish by subscription I 
The person from Pitkeathly ! The man 
of the house himself— my Grod ! his wife 
and daughters ! and the widow, the widow ! 
I can no more — ^the widow, the widow, the 
widow 1 {Sinks back in hu chadr. ) 

North. I have heard Coleridge. That 
man is entitled to speak on till doomsday 
^— or rather the genius within him — for he 
is inspired. Wind him up, and away he 
goes, discoursing most excellent music — 
without a discord—full, ample, inexhaus- 
tible, serious and divine ! 

Tickler Add him to m^ list, and the 
band of instrumental music is complete. 

North. It is pleasant to know how 
immediately everything said or done in 
this world is forgotten. Murder a novel, 

* Scott*8 convei-sation is thus eUwwhere described : 
** SuKPHSRO. I neTer in a' my bom days, and l*m noo 
Just the age o' Sir Walter, and, had he b€«u leerin, o* 
Bonnypratt, met a jjerfeckly pleasant — ^that is a'Uie- 
gither enchantin man in a party-^and I hare lane 
thocht there*8 nae sic thing in existence as poo'rs (/ 
conversation. There's Sir Walter wi* his everlastin 
anecdotes, nine out o* ten mcanin naething, and the 
t«ntb itsol as auld as the Eildon Hills. Yet I loTe and 
venerate Sir Walter aboon a' ither leevin men except 
yoursel, rir, and for that reason try to thold his dUh 
ooorae. As to his ever hoarin richt ae single syllable 
o* what ye may be sayin to him, wi* the maist fondly 
intent o* enlichteniu his weak mind, yon maun never 
indulge ony howp o* that kind — ^for o* a* the absent 
men when anlther*s speakin, that ever glowered in a 
body's face, without seemln to ken even wha he*8 
lookin at, Sir Walter is the foremost ; and gin he be- 
haves in that gate to a man o' original genius like me. 
yon may conceive his toreatmont o* the sumphr aua 
■omphesaes that compoaa fashionable society.** 
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or a man, or a poem, or a child — forge 
powers of attorney without cessation dur- 
ing the prime of Hfe, till old maids beyond 
alicomputation have been sold unsuspect- 
ingly out of the stocks in every country 
village in England — ^for a lustre Ornish 
Bals^im to a London magazine at thirty 
shillinjps per bray, in short, let any man 
commit any enormity, and it is forgotten 
before the nrst of the month I Who remem- 
bers anything but the bare names — and 
these indistinctly — of Thurtell, and Hunt, 
and Fauntleroy, and Hazlitt, and Tims, and 
Soames, and Sotheran ? Soap-bubbles all 
— ^blown, burst, vanished and forgotten. 

Tickler. Why, you almost venture to 
republish Maga herself in numbers, under 
the smirk of a New^ Series. I know a 
worthy and able minister of our church, 
who has been preaching (and long may he 
preach it) the self-same sermon for up- 
wards of forty years. ^ About the year 1 802 
I began to suspect him ; but having then 
sat below him only for some dozen years 
or so, I could not, of course, in a matter 
of so much delicacy, dare trust to my very 
imperfect memory. During the Whig 
ministry of 1 806, my attention was strongly 
riveted to the *' practical illustrations," 
and I could have sworn to the last twenty 
minutes of his discourse, as to the voice 
of a friend familiar in early youth. About 
the time vour Magazine first dawned on 
the world, my beRef of its identity ex- 
tended to the whole discourse: and the 
good old man himself, in the delight of 
is heart, confessed to me the truth a few 
Sabbaths afler the Chaldee. 

North. Come, now, tell me truth — 
have you ever palmed off any part of it 
upon me in the shape of an article ? 

Tickler. Never, 'pon honor; but you 
shall get the whole of it some day, as a 
Number One ; for, now that he has got 
an ajssistant and successor, the sermon is 
seldom employed, and he has bequeathed 
it to me in a codicil to his will. 

North. I cannot imagine, for the life 
of me, what Ambrose is about Hush ! 
there becomes. (i^Tt^r Ambrose.) What 
is the meaning 01 this, sir? 

Ambrose. Unfold. 

(Foldmg-doors thrown open^ and nipper- 
table u shown.) 

Tickler. What an ^perope I Art — 
art . What would our friend Bowles say 



to that. North? "Tadmore thus, and 
Syrian Balbec rose .' ' — ( Ti-ameunt omnes,) 

Scene TL,—The Hu Saloon, 

North. Hogg, with his hair powdered, 
as I endure !— -&od bless you, James- 
how are you all at Altrive ? 

Shepherd. All's well — ^wool up— 
nowte* on the rise — harvest stacked^ with- 
out a shower-^potatoes like stones in the 
Meggat — turnips like cabbages, and cab- 
bajges like balloons — ^bairns brawly, and 
mistress bonnier than ever. — It is quite 
an anniLs mirabiUs, 

Tickler. James, my heart warms to 
hear your voice. That suit of black be- 
comes you extremely — ^you would make 
an excellent Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, t 

SHEPEniRD. You mistake the matter 
entirely. Tickler : your eyesight fails you : 
— ^my coat is a dark blue — waistcoat and 
breeches the same — ^but old people discern 
objects indistinctly by canale-Fiffht, or I 
shall rather sav, by gas-light The radi- 
ance is beautinii. 

Tickler. The radiance is beautiful. 
^ Shepherd. Whv, you are like old Polo- 
nius in the play 1 I hate an echo— be orig • 
inal or silent 

Tickler. James ! 

^ Shepherd. Mr. Hogg, if you please, 
sir. Why, you think because I am good- 
natured, that you and North, and the 
rest,*' are to quiz the Shepherd? Be it 
so — ^no objections — but hearten to me, Mr. 
Tickler, mv name will be remembered 
when the dust of oblivion is yard-deep on 
the gravestone of the whole generation of 
Ticklers. Who are you— what are you — 
whence are you — whither are you going, 
and what have you got to say for yourself r 
A tall fellow, undoubtedly — ^but Measure 
for Measure is the comedy in which I 
choose to act to-night — so, gentlemen, be 
civil — or I will join the party at Spinks' X 
— and set up an opposition Magazine, 
that . . . 

North. This is most extraordinary be- 
havior, Mr. Hogg ; and any apology . . . 

Shepherd. I forgive you, Mr. North 
— ^but . . . 



* JVb«0f0— cattle. A stream near Hogg*B Ikrm. 
for the Church of Scotland. 

tSpInks* Hotel--the rrMirt (real or mippoMd) of o^ 
poeitlun Utemy oonvivliilista. 
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North. Come — oome, you see Tickler 
is much affected. 

Shepheeid. So am I, sir — ^but is it to 
be endured . . . 

Tickler. Pardon me, James ; say that 
you pardon me — at my time of life a man 
cannot afford to lose a friend. No, he 
cannot indeed. 

Shepherd. Your hand, Mr. Tickler. 
But I will not be the butt of any company. 

North. I fear some insidious enemy 
has been poisoning your ear, James. 
Never has any one of us ceased, for a 
moment, to respect you, or to hear you 
with respect, from the time that you 
wrote the Chaldee Manuscript . . . 

Shepherd. Not another word — not 
another word — ^if you love me. 

North. Have the Cockneys been brib- 
ing you to desert us, James ? 

Shepherd. The Cockneys I Puir mis- 
begotten deevilsl (I maun to speak 
Scotch * again now that I'm in good- 
humor.) I would rather crack nuts for a 
haill winter's nicht wi' a monkey, than 
drink the best peck o' mawt that ever was 
brewed wi' the King himsel' o' that 
kintnL 

North. I understood you were going 
to visit London this winter. 

Shepherd. I am. But I shall choose 
my ain society there, as I do in Embro' 
and Yarrow. . . . 

{Here foUotcs the Supper.) 

Tickler, James, you are the worst 
smoker of a cigar m Christendom. No 
occasion to blow like a hippopotamus. 
Look at me or North — ^you would not 
know we breathed. 

Shepherd. It's to keep mysel' frae 
fallin' asleep. Hear till that auld watch- 
man, crawing the hour like a bit bantam. 
What's the cretur screeching? Twa 
o'clock ! I Mercy me !-^we maun be aff. 

(Ihceunt amnes.) 



THANK HEAVEN FOR WINTER 



{In the Blue Parlor,) 

North.— Shepherd.— Tickler. 

North. Thank heaven for winter I 
Would that it lasted all year long I Spring 
is pretty well in its way, with budding 






branches and carolling birds, and wimpling 
bumies, and fleecy skies, and dew-like 
showers softening and brightening the 
bosom of old mother earth. Summer 
is not much amiss, with umbrageous 
woods, glittering atmosphere, and awak- 
ening thunderstorms. Kof let me libel 
Autumn, in her gorgeous bountv and her 
beautiful decays. But Winter, dear, cold- 
handed and warm-hearted Winter, wel-* 
come thou to my fur-elad bosom ! Thine 
are the sharp, short, bracing, invigorating 
days, that screw up muscle, fibre and 
nerve, like the strings of an old Cremona 
discoursing excellent music — thine the 
long snow-silent or hail-rattling nights, 
with earthly firesides and heavenly mmi* 
paries, for home comforts, or travelling 
imaginations, for undisturbed imprison- 
ment, or unbounded freedom, for the af- 
fections of the heart and the flights of the 
soul ! Thine, too-^ 

Shepherd. Thine, too. skalin', and 
curlin, and grewin,* and a sorts o' deev- 
ilry amang lads and lass^ at rockins and 
kirns. Beef and greens! Beef and greens 1 
Oh, Mr. North, oeef and greens I ^ 

North. Yes, James, 1 sympathize with 
your enthusiasm. Now, ana now only, 
do carrots and turnips deserve the name. 
The season this of rumps and rounds. 
Now the whole nation sets in for serious 
eating — serious and substantial eating, 
James, half leisure, half labor — ^the table 
loaded with a lease of life, and each dish 
a year. In the presence of that Haggis I 
feel myself immortal 

Shepherd. Butcher-meat, though, and 
coals are likely, let me tell you, to sell at a 
perfec' ransom frae Martinmas to Mich- 
aelmas. 

North. Paltry thought. Let beeves 
and muttons look up, even to the stars, 
and fuel be precious as at the Pole. 
Another slice of the stot, James, another 
slice of the stot — and, Mr. Ambrose, 
smash that half-ton lump of black dia-^ 
mond till the chimney roar and radiate 
like Mount Vesuvius. — Why so glum. 
Tickler ? why so glum ? 

Tickler. ^This outrageous merriment 
grates my spirits. I am not in the mood. 
Twill be a severe winter, and I think of 
the poor. 

North. Why the devil think of the 
poor at this time of day ? Are not wages 

• 6rewh»-—co\xnATig. 
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good, and wot-k plenty, and is not clmrity 
a British virtue r 

Shepherd. I never beard sic even-doun 
nonsense in a' my bom da^s. . . . 
Mr. Tickler, tbere's nae occasion, man, to 
look sae doun-in-the-mouth— everybody 
kens ye' re a man o' genios without your 
pretending to be melancholy.^ 

Tickler. I have no appetite, James. 

Shepherd. Nae appeteet! bow suld 
ye hae an appeteet? A bowl o' MoUygo- 
tawny soup, wi* bread in proportion — ^twa 
codlins (wi' maist part o* a labster in that 
sass)— tne first gash o' the jiget — stakes 
— then I'm maist sure, pallets, and finallv 
guse — no to count jeelies and ooostura, 
and bluemange, and manv million mites 
in that Campsie Stilton— better than ony 
English — a pot o' draught — twa lon^ 
shankers o' ale, noos and thans a sip a 
the auld port, and lust afore grace a 
caulker o' Gleulivet, that made your een 

flower and water in your head as if you 
ad been looking at^ Mrs. Siddons in the 
sleep- walking scene in Shakespeare's tra- 
gedy of Macbeth — ^gin ye had an apnetect 
after a' that destruction o' animal and 
vegetable matter, your maw would be like 
that o' Death himsel', and your stomach 
insatiable as the grave. 

Tickler. Mr. Ambrose, no laughter, 
if you please, sir. 

North. Come, come. Tickler — had 
Hogg and Heraclitus been contemporaries, 
it would have saved the shedding of a 
world of tears. 

Shepherd. Just laugh your fill, Mr. 
Ambrose. A smile is aye becoming that 
honest face o' yours. But I'll no be sae 
wutty again, gin I can help it 
{Ejcit Mr. Ambrose with the 6pergne^) 

Tickler. Mr. Ambrose understands 
me. It does my heart good to know when 
his arm is careftilly extended over my 
shoulder, to put down or to remove. 
None of that huny-and-no-spreed waiter- 
like hastiness about our Ambrose I With 
an^ ever observant eye^ he watches ihe 
goinss-on of the board, like an astronomer 
watcning the planetary system. He knows 
when a plate is emptied to be filled no 
more, and lo ! it is withdrawn as by an 
invisible hand. During some ^'sjmcope 
and solemn pause" you may lay down 
your knife and fork and wipe your brow, 
nor dread the evanishing of a half-devour- 
ed howtowdy ; the moment your eye has 
decided on a dish, there he stands plate 

VOL. v.— W. H. 



in hand in a twinkling beside tongue or 
turkey ! No playing at cross purposes — 
the sneep's head of Mullion usurping the 
place of the kidnejrs of O'Doherty. The 
most perfect confidence reigns round the 
board. The possibility of mistake is felt 
to be beyond the fear of the hungriest 
ima^nation ; and sooner shall one of 
Jupiter's satellites forsake his orbit, jost- 
ling the stars, and wheeling away into 
some remoter system, than our Ambrose 
run against any of tne subordinates, or 
leave tne room while North is in his chair. 

North. Hear the Glenlivet ! — ^Hearthe 
Glenlivet I 

Shepherd. No. Mr. North, nane o' 
your envious attributions o' ae spirit for 
anither. It's the soul within him that 
breaks out, like lightning in the collied* 
night, or in the dwawm-hke f silence o' a 
glen the sudden soun' o' a trumpet 

Tickler. Give me your hana, James. 

Shepherd. There, noo — ^there nool 
It's aye me that's said to be sae fond o' 
flattery ; and yet only see how by a single 
word o' my mouth I can add sax inches to 
your stature, Mr. Tickler, and make ye 
gim like the spirit that saluted De Gama 
at the Cape o' Storms. 

North. Hear the Glenlivet! — ^Hearthe 
Glenlivet ! 

Shepherd. Hush, ye haveril. J Give 
us a speech yoursel', Mr. North, and then 
see who' 11 cry. ** Hear the Glenlivet I — 
hear the Glenlivet!" then. But baud 
your tongues, baith o* vou — dinna stir a 
fit. And as for you, Mr. Tickler, howk 
the tow out o' your lug, and hear till a 
sang. 

(7^ Shepherd nViflrji "The brakenswi* 

me.") 

Tickler {pnmng his hand across his 
eyes). *'I'm never merry when I hear 
sweet music." 

North. Your voice, James, absolutely 
gets mellower through years. Next Yorlc 
Festival you must sing a solo — ** Angels 
ever bright and fair,' or ** Farewell, ye 
limipid streams and floods." 

Shepherd. I was at the last York 
Festival, and one day I was in the chorus, 
next to Grundy of Kirk-by-Lonsdale. I 
kent my mouth was wide o])en, but I 

•" Like Lightning in the ooRJMi nl^ht.**— tfirlMiii. 
er KlfihC* Drenrn. CbfUMl— bltukened as with coal, 
t Dioawm-like — fwoon-like. 
X Hape ril > chattering half-witted pemn. 

19 
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never beard my ain voice in the magnifi- 
cent roar. 

North. Describe — James;— describe. 

Shephsbd. As weel describe a glorious 
dream of the seventh heaven. Thousands 
upon thousands o' the^ most beautiful 
augels sat mute and still in the Cathedral. 
Weel may I call them angels, although a' 
the time! knew them tooe frail, evanes- 
cent creatures o* this ever-changing earth. 
A sort o' paleness was on their faces, ay. 
even on the faces where the blush-roses o 
innocence were blooming like the flowers 
o' Paradise — ^for a shadow came ower them 
frae the awe o' their religious hearts that 
beat not, but were chained as in the pres- 
ence of their Great Maker. All'eyne 
were fixed in a solemn raised gaze, some- 
thing mournful-like I thocht, but it was 
only in a happiness great and deep as the 
calm sea. 1 saw I did not see the old 
mafisy pillars — ^now I seem to behold the 
roof the Cathedral, and now the sk^ o' 
heaven, and a licht — ^I had maist said a 
murmurin^^ licht, for there surely was a 
&int spint-like soun' in the streams o* 
splendor that came through the high 
Gothic window, left shadows here and 
there throughout the temple, till a' at 
ance the organ sounded, ana I could have 
&llen down on my knees. 

North. Thank you, kindly, James. 

Shepherd. I understand the hint, sir. 
Catch me harpin ower lang on ae string. 
Yet music's a subject I could get geyan* 
tiresome upon. 

North. What think you, James, of the 
projected Rsh Company ? 

Shepherd. Just everything that's 
gude. I never look at the sea without 
lamenting the backward state of its agri- 
culture. Were every eatable land animal 
eztinc', the human race could dine and 
soup out o' the ocean till a' eternity. 

IjCKLER. No fish-sauce equal to the 
following : — Ketchup — mustard — cayenne 
pepper — ^butter amalgamated on your 
plate propria manu^ each man acconiing 
to his own proportions, Y etholm ketchup 
made by the gypsies. Mushroom forever 
— damn walnuts. 

North. I care little about what I eat 
or drink. 

Shepherd. Lord have mercy on ns-;- 
what a leel There does not, at this 
blessed moment, breathe on the earth's 



^ <7«iraii— ntiier. 






surface ae human being that dosna prefer 
eating and drinking to all ither pleasures 
o' body and sowL* This is the rule : Never 
think about either the ane or the ither 
but when you are at the board. Then, eat 
and drink wi' a' your powers — amoral, in- 
tellectual, and physical Say little, but 
look freendly — tak care chiefly o' yoiisel', 
but no, if you can help it, to the utter 
oblivion o' a' ithers. This may soun' 
queer but it's ^de manners, and worth a 
Chesterfield. Them at the twa ends o' 
the table maun just reverse that rule— till 
ilka bodv has beien twice served — and then 
aff at a naun gallop.^ 

North. What think ye of luncheons? 

Shepherd. That they are the disturb- 
ers o' a' earthly happiness. I dauma 
trust myserwi' a luncheon. Inmvhauns 
it becomes an untimeous denner — ^for after 
a hantle o' cauld meat, muirfowl pies, or 
even butter and bread, what reasonable 
cretur can be ready afore gloamin for a 
het denner? So when' er I'm betrayed 
into a luncheon. I mak it a luncheon wi' u 
vengeance ; ana then order in the kettle, 
and finish aff wi' a jug or twa, just the 
same as gin it had been a regular denner 
wi' a tableclotL Bewaur the tray. 

North. A few anchovies, such as I 
used to ei^'oy with my dear Davy at the 
comer, act as a whet, I confess, and noth- 
inff more. 

c^hepherd. I never can eat a few o* 
onything, even ingans. Ance I begin. I 
maun proceed ; and I devoor them — ilka 
ane being the laslr— ;till m]^ een are sae 
watery that I think it is raining. Break 
not upon the integrity o' time atwcen 
breakfast and the blessed hour o' denner. 

North. The mid-day hour is always, to 
nw imagination, the most delightful hour 
01^ the whole alphabet 

Shepherd. lunderstaun. During that 
hour — and there is nae occasion to allow 
difference for docks, for in nature every 
object is a dial — ^how many thousand 
groups are collected a' ower Scotland, and 
a' ower the face o' the earth — for in every 
clime wondrously the same are the great 
leading laws o' man's necessities — under 
bits o' penny buddin or leaffu' hedgeraws, 
some bit fragrant and fluttering birk-tree, 

* *'Some people,** 0171 Dr. Samuel Johnson, '*hATO 
A foolish way of not minding, or pretending not to 
mind, what they eat. For my part, I mind my belly 
very studiously, and Tery carefully. For I look upon 
It, that he who does not mind his belly will hanUy 
mind anything else.**— BosimCTs Uft^ chap. zvlL 
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aneath some owerhanging rock in the 
desert, or by some diamond well in its 
moasv cave — ^breakin their bread wi' 
thaniEBgiving, and eatin with the dear 
blood 0^ health meandering in the heaven- 
blue veins o' the sweet lassies, while the 
cool airs are playing amang their haflins- 
covered* bosoms wi many a jeist and sang 
atween, and aiblins kisses too, at ance dew 
and sunshine to the peasant's or shep- 
herd's soul — then up again wi' lauchter to 
their wark amang tne tedded grass, or the 
com-riffs sae bonny, scenes that Kobbie 
Bumslo'ed sae weel and B&iig sae glori- 
ously — and the whilk, need I tear to say't, 
your ain Ettrick Shepherd, my dear fel- 
lows, has sung on his auld border harp, a 
sang or twa that may be remembered 
when the bard that wauk'd them is i' the 
mools, and ^^at his feet the green-grass 
turf and at his head a stane/' 

Tickler. Come, come, James, none of 
your pathos — none of your pathos, my 
dear James. {Looking redahout the eyes. ) 

North. We were talking of codlins.t 

Shepherd. True, Mr. Siorth, but folk 
canna be aye talkin o' codlins, any mair 
than aye eatin them ; and the great charm 
o' conversation is being aff on ony wind 
that blaws. Pleasant conversation be- 
tween friends is just like walking through 
a mountainous kintra — at every glen- 
mouth the wun' blaws frae a different 
airtt — ^the bit bidmies come tripping alane 
in opposite directions — noo a harebell 
scents the air — noo^ sweet briar — noo 
heather bank — here is a gruesome quag- 
mire, there a plat o' sheep-nibbled grass, 
smooth as silk and green as emeralds — 
here a stony re^on of cinders and lava, 
there groves o' tne lady-fern embowering 
the sleeping roe — here the hillside in its 
own various dyes resplendent as the rain- 
bow, and there woods that the Druids 
would have worshipped — hark, sound 
sounding in the awm sweetness o' even- 
ing wi' the cushat's sang, and the dead- 
ened roar o' some great waterfa' far aff in 
the very centre o' the untrodden forest 
A' the warks o' ootward natur are sym- 
bolical o' our ain immortal souls. Mr. 
Tickler, is't not just even sae? 

Tickler. Sheridan — Sheridan; what 



t CbcUifM— unall cod; not oRplaib *• the AmerioMi 
6diti)r luppoMM. 
X iltr»— pulnt of the oompaai. 



was Sheridan's talk to our own Shep- 
herd's, North? 

North. A few auirks and cranks stud- 
ied at a looking-glass* — puns painfrilly 
elaborated with pen and ink for extempo- 
raneous reply — bon-mots generated in 
malice prepense — ^witticisms jotted down 
in short-hand to be extended when he had 

Sut on the spur of the occasion — the 
nidfferies of memory to be palmed off 
for the ebullitions of imagination — the 
coini^e of the counter passed for currency 
hot nrom the mint of fancy — squibs and 
crackers i^ited and exploded by a Merry- 
Andrew, instead of the lightnings of the 
soul, darting out forked or sheeted from 
the electncal atmosphere of an inspired 
genius. 

Shepherd. I wish that you but saw 
my monkey, Mr. North. He would make 
you hop the twig in a guffaw. I hae got 
a pole erected for him o' about some 150 
feet high, on a knowe ahint Mount Ben- 

fer : and the way the cretur rins up to the 
noD, lookin ower the shouther o' him, 
and twisting his tail roun' the i)ple for 
fear o' plavm thud on the gran', is com- 
ical past a endurance. 

North. Think you, James, that he is 
a link? 

Shepherd. A link in creation? Not 
he, indeed. He is merely a monkey. Only 
to see him on his observatory, beholding 
the sunrise ! or weeping, Uke a Laker, 
at the beauty o' the moon and stars 1 

North. Is he a bit of a poet ? 

Shepherd. Gin he could but speak and 
write, there can be nae manner o' doubt 
that ne would be a gran'^ poet Safe us ! 
what een in the heaa o' him I Wee, dear, 
red, fiery, watery, malignant-lookin een, 
fu' o' inspiration. 

Tickler. You should have him stuffed. 

Shepherd. Stuffed, man ? say, rather, 
embalmed. But he's no likely to dee for 
years to come — ^indeed, the cretui-'s en- 
gaged to be married, although he's no in 
tne secret himsel', yet The bawnsf are 
published. 

Tickler. Why, reaUv, James ; mar- 
riage, I think, ought to be simply a civil 
contract 

Shepherd. A civil contract! I wuss 



^How careftillj Sherldan^s impromptus were pre- 
pared beforehand may be learned Irom Moore** Hfe of 
that celebrated wit, Juit publiahed at the date of thia 
number of the Abolet. 
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it was. ^ But oh ! Mr. luckier, to see the 
cretur sittin wi' a pen in*8 hand, and pipe 
in' 8 mouth, jotting down a sonnet, or odd, 
or Ijrrical ballad I Sometimes I jmi that 
black velvet cap ye gied me on his head, 
and ane o' the bairn's auld big-coats on 
his back ; and then sore eneugh, when he 
takes his stroll in the avenue, he is a 
heathenish Christian. 

North. Why. James, bv this time he 
must be quite uke one of the family? 

Shepherd. He's a capital flee fisher. 
I never saw a monkey throw alightcr line 
in my life. But he's greedy o' the gude 
linns, and canna thole to see onybodv else 
gruppin great anes but himsel'. He ac- 
companied me fortwa-three days in the 
season to the Trows, up aboon Kelso 
yonner; and Kersse* allowed that he 
worked a salmon to a miracle. Then, for 
rowing a boat ! 

Tickler. Why don't you bring him to 
Ambrose's? 

Shepherd. He's sae bashfo'. He 
never shines in company* and the least 
thing in the world will mak him blush. 

Tickler. Have you seen the Sheffield 
Iris, containing an account of the feast 
given to Montgomeiyf the poet, his long- 
winded speech, and his valeuictory addr^ 
to the world as abdicating editor of a 
provincial newspaper? 

Shepherd. 1 have the /ru^that means 
Rainbow — in my pocket, and it made me 
proud to see sic honors conferred on gen- 
ius. Lang-wunded speech. Mr. Tickler I 
What 1 would you have haa Montgomery 
mumble twa-tlu*ee sentences, and sit down 
again, before an assemblage o' a hundred 
o the most respectable o' his fellow- 
townsmen, with Lord Milton at their 
head, a' gathered thegither to honor with 
heart and hand One of the Sons of 
Song? 

North. Ri^ht, James, right. On such 
an occasion, Montgomery was not only 
entitled, but bound to speak of himself-^ 
and bv so doing he has graced his 
cause. [ Meanwhile let us drink his 
health in a bumper. 

Shepherd. Stop, stop, mv ju^'s done. 
But never mind, I'll drink' t m pure 
speerit. {Bibnnt omiies.) 

Tickler. Did we include his politics? 

•Keraie, a celebrated Kelso salnion-flsher. 

t James Montgomery, anthorof The World BefnrtOf 
Ffood, and other esteemed poems, was bom in 1771, and 
died in 1854. 



Sh^herd. Faith, I believe no. Let*8 
tak anither bumper to his poUtica. 

North. James, do you know what 
you're sayinff ? — ^the man is a Whig. If 
we do drink nis politics, let it be in empty 



Shepherd. Na, na. I'll drink no 
man's health, nor yet ony ither thing^ out 
o' an emptv class. Mv political principles 
are so well Known, that my oonsistenpy 
would not suffer were I to drink the 
health o' the great Whig leader, Satan 
himself: besides, James Montgomeiy is, 
I very believe, a true patriot Gin he 
thinks himsel' a Whig, he has nae under- 
standing whatever o' his ain character. 
I'll undertak to bring out the Toijdsm 
that's in him in the course o' a single 
Nodes, Toryism is an innate principle 
o' human nature— ^W^^^SS^sni but an evil 
habit 0, sirs, this is a ^n' jug 1 

Tickler. I am beginning to feel rather 
hungry. 

Shepherd. I hae been rather sharp-set 
even sin' Mr. Ambrose took awa the 
cheese. 

North. 'Tisthenightof the 21st of Oc- 
tober — ^the battle of Trafalgar — Nelson's 
death — ^the greatest of all England' s heroes, 

** His march was o'er the mountain wave, 
His home was on the deep." 

Nelson not only destroyed the naval power 
of all the enemies of England, but he 
made our naval power immortal. Thank 
Grod, he died at sea. 

Tickler. A noble creature ; his very 
failings were ocean-bom. 

Shepherd. Yes — a cairn to his memory 
would not be out of place even at the head 
of the most inland glen. Not a sea-mew 
floats up into our green solitudes that tells 
not of Nelson. 

North. His name makes me proud 
that I am an islander. No continent has 
such a glory. 

Shepherd. Look out o' the window— 
what a fleet o' stars in heaven ! Yon is 
the Victory — a hundred-gun ship — I see 
the standard of England flying at the 
main. The brichtest luminary o' nicht 
says in that halo, ''England expects everv 
man to do his duty." . . . What think 
you of the Hiad, Mr. North ?^ 

North. The great occupation of the 

power of man, James, in early society, is 

to make war. Of course, his great poetiy 

I will be that which celebrates war. The 
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Tnigbty races of men, and their mightiest 
deeds, are represented in such poetnr. It 
contains ^Hne glory of the world" in 
some of its noblest ages. Such is Homer. 
The whole poem of Homer (the Iliad) is 
war, yet not much of the whole lUaa is 
fighting, and that, with some exceptions, not 
the most interesting. If we consider war- 
like poetry purely as breathing the spirit 
of fighting, the fierce ardor of comoat. 
we tall to a much lower measure or 
human conception. Homer's poem is 
intellectual, and full of affections; it 
would go as near to make a philosopher 
as a soldier. I should say that war 
appears as the business of Homer's 
heroes, not often a matter of pure enjoy- 
ment. One would conceive that if there 
could be found anywhere in language the 
real breathing spirit of lust for fight 
which is in some nations, there would be 
conceptions and passion of bloodthirst, 
which are not in Homer. There are 
flashes of it in ^achylus. 

Shepherd. I wish to Heayen I could 
read Greek. I'll begin to-morrow. 
• ^ Tickler, The songs of Tyrtseus goad- 
ing into battle are of that kind, and their 
class is evidently not a high one. Far 
dJbove them must have been those poems 
of the ancient German nations, which 
were chanted in the front of battle, recit- 
ing the acts of old heroes to exalt their 
courage. These, being breathed out of 
the heart of passion of a people, must 
have been good. The spint of fighting 
was there involved with all their most en- 
nobling conceptions, and yet was merely 
pugnacious. 

North. The Iliad is remarkable among 
military poems in this, that, being all about 
war, it instils no passion lor war. None 
of tne high inspiring motives to war are 
made to xindle the heart. In fact, the 
cause of war is false on both sides. But 
there is a glory of war, like the splendor 
of sunshine, resting upon and enveloping 
all. 

^ Shepherd. I'm beginning to get a 
little clearer in the upper story. That 
last jug was a < poser. ^ How reel you, 
gentlemen — do you think you're buth 
quite sober ? Our conversation is rather 
beginning to ^et a little heavy. Tak' a 
mouthfu . (North quaffk,) 

Tickler North, you look as if you 
were taking an onservadon. Have you 
discovered any new comet? 



North (standing up). Friends — country- 
men — and Romans — lend me your ears. 
You say, James, that that's a gran' jug ; 
well, then, out with the ladle and push 
about the iorum. No speech — ^no speech 
— for my peart is big. This may be our 
last meeting in the Blue Parlor. Our 
next meeting in 

AMBROSE'S HOTEL, PICARDY PLACE 1 * 

(North suddenly sits doum; Tickler 
and the Shepherd m a moment are at 
his side.) 

Tickler My beloved Christopher, 
here^ is my smeUin^bottle. {I\tts the 
vinaigrette to his aquuine nose,) 

Shepherd. My beloved Christopher, 
here is my smelling-bottle. {Puts the 
statdy oblong Glenlivet crystal to his lips,) 

North {opening his eyes). What flowers 
are those r Koses — ^mignonette, bathed 
in aromatic dew ! 

Shepherd. Yes ; in romantic dew — 
mountain dew, my respected sir, that 
could give scent to a sybo.f 

Tickler James, let us support him 
into the open air. 

North. Somewhat too much of this. 
It is beautiful moonlight Let us take 
an arm-in-arm stroll round the ramparta 
of the Calton Hill. 

{Enter Mr. Ambrose, mttch affected, with 
North's dreadnaugJu ^ North whis^ 
pers in his ear, Subndens olli ; Mr. 
Ambrose looks cheerful^ et exeunt 
omnes.) 



Presents. — ^If presents be not the soul 
of friendship, douotless they are the most 
spiritual part of the bodv in that inter- 
course. There is too much narrowness of 
thinking on this pointy The punctilio of 
acceptance, methmks, is too confined and 
straitened. I should be content to receive 
money, or clothes, or a joint of meat from 
a friend. Why should he not send me a 
dinner as well as a dessert ? I would taste 
him in the beasts of the field, and through 
all creation. 

Omaklu Lamb. 



t At this time AmbroM mm alwnt to shfit hli si|^ 
from Gabriers Boad, at the back of Princes Street, to a 
large tenement in Picardj Plaoe, flMdng the bead of 
Leith Walk. 

t£|r6o-^leek. 
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A FAKEWELL TO TOBACCO. 

May the Babylonish cnne 

8trait confound my stammering veise^ 

If I can a passage see 

In this word — perplexity. 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind, 

(Still tlie phrase is wide or scant) 

To take leave of thee, great plakt I 

Or in any terms relate 

Half my love or half my hate ; 

For I hate, yet love^ thee so, 

That, whichever thing I show, 

The plain truth will seem to be 

A oonstrain'd hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus' black servant, negro fine ; 

Sorcerer, that mak'st us dote upon 

Thy begrimed complexion : 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and ^^reater oaths to break, 

Than reclaimed lovers take 

'Gainst women : thou thy siege dost lay 

Much, too, in the female wa^. 

While thou snck'st the laboring breath 

Faster than hisses or than death. 

Thon in such a cloud dost bind us, 

That our worst foes cannot find us. 

And ill-fortune, that would thwart us, 

Shoots at rovers shooting at us ; 

While each man, through thy heightening 

steam. 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 
And all about us does express 
(Fancj and wit in richest dress) 
A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

Thou through such a mist dost show us, 
That our be^t friends do not know us, 
And for those allowed features, 
Due to reasonable creatures, 
Liken'st us to fell Chimeras, 
Monsters that, who see us, fear us; 
Worse than Cerberus or Gteryon, 
Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixion. 

Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His ti»<y rites. But what art thou. 
That but bv refiex canst show 
What his deitv can do, 
As the false Egyptian spell 
Aped the true Hebrew miracle? 
Borne few vapors thou may'st raiRe, 
The weak brain mav serve to amaze, 
But to the veins and nobler heart 
Canst nor life nor heat impart. 



Brother of Bacchus, later bom, 
The old world was sure forlorn, 
Wantinff thee, that aidest more 
The goers victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals, 
These, as stale, we disallow. 
Or juage of tkee meant : only thoa 
His tnie Indian conquest art ; 
And, for ivy round his dart, 
The reformed god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thv rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne er presume 
Through her quaint alembic Rtrain, 
None so sov'reien to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel, 
Framed aeain no second smell. 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys. 
Or for greener damsels meant; 
Thou art the only manly scent 

Stinkingest of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foyson. 
Breeds no such prodigious poison. 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconit e 

Nay, rather, 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue: 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you. 
*Twa8 but in a sort I blamed thee ; 
I None e'er prosper'd who defamed thee; 
Irony all, and feign'd abuse. 
Such as perplext lovers use, 
At a need, when, in despair, 
To paint forth their fairest fiiir, 
Or in part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike^ 
They borrow language of dislike ; 
And, instead of Dearest Miss, 
Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Call her Cockatrice and Siren, 
Basilisk and all that's eviL 
Witch, Hyena, Mermaid, Devil, 
Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, 
Monkey, Ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly Trait'ress. loving Foe — 
Not that she is truly sa 
But no other way they know 
A contentment to express, 
Borders so upon excess, 
That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not 

Or, as men, constrain'd to part 
With what's nearest to their heart. 
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While their norrow's at the height 
Lofle diBcrim illation quite, 
And their ha^ty wrath let fall, 
To appeaflc their frantic gall* 
On the darling thing whatever, 
Whence they feel it death to sever. 
Though it be, as they, perforce, 
Gailtleas of the sad divorce. 

For I must (nor let it grieve thee. 

Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee; 

For thy sake, tobacco, I ^ 

Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 

Long enough to sing thy praise. 

But, as slie, who once hath been 

A king's consort, is a queen 

Ever after, nor will abate 

Any title of her state, 

Though a widow, or divorced, 

So 1, from thy converse forced, 

The old name and style retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

And a seat, too, 'mongst the joys 

Of the blest Tobacco boys ; 

Where, though I, by sour physician, 

Am debarr'd the full fruition 

Of thy favors, I may catch 

Some collateral sweets, and snatch 

Sidelong odors, that give life 

Like glances from a neighbor's wife ; 

And still live in the by-places 

And the suburbs of thv graces ; 

And in thy borders take delight. 

An unconquer'd Canaanite. 

CUABLB 



Wrr OF CHAKLES LAMB. 

The Pleasures of London. — Streets, 
streets, streets, markets, theatres, 
churches, Covent Gkirdens; shops spark- 
ling with pretty faces of industnoos mil- 
liners, neat seamstresses, ladies cheapen- 
ing, gentlemen behind counters lying, au- 
thors in the streets with spectacles (you 
may know them by their gait), lamps 
lighted at night, pastir-cook and silver- 
smiths' shops, beautiful Quakers of Pen- 
tonville, noise of coaches, dreary cry of 
mechanic watchmen by night, with bucks 
reeling home drunk ; if you happen to 
wake at midnight, cries of fire^ and stop 
thief; Inns of Court, with their learned 
air, and stalls and butteries just like Cam- 
bridge Colleges* old book stalls, ''Jere- 
my Taylors, "Burtons on Melancholy." 
and ''Reliflio Medici" on every stall. 
These are thy pleasures, London ! 



NoTHiNO TO DO. — ^Positivel^ the best 
thing a man can have to do is nothing, 
and, n^xt to that^ perhaps, good works. 

Misers. — ^The passion for wealth has 
worn out much of its grossness by track of 
time. Our ancestors certainly conceived 
of mone^ as able to confer a distinct grati- 
fication m itself, not alone considered sim- 
ply as a symbol of wealth. The oldest 
poets, when they introduce a miser, con- 
stantly make him address his gold as his 
mistress; as something to be seen, felt, 
and hugged ; as capable of satisfying two 
of the senses at least The substitution 
of a thin, unsatisfying medium for the 
good old tangible gold, has made avarice 
quite a Platonic aJOfection in comparison 
with the seeing, touching and humbling 
pleasures of the old Chrysophilities. A 
Duik-note can no more satisfy the touch of 
a true sensualist in this passion, than 
Creusa could return her husband's em- 
brace in the shades. A miser is some- 
times a grand personification of Fear.^ He 
has a fine horror of Poverty ; and he is not 
content to keep Want from the door, or at 
arm's length — ^but he places it, by neap- 
ing wedtn upon wealth, cU a sM&ne (2u- 
tafux. 

Cannibals.— Lamb writes to his friend 
Manning to dissuade him from going to 
China, and endeavors to instil the fear of 
cannibals into his mind: *^Some sa^the 
Tartars are cannibals, and then conceive a 
fellow 
cool 



a%m arc uauiiiuiuE}, auu. i/ucii uuiiixsivc i» 

m eating mv friend, and adding the 
vMjUgmty or mustard and vinegar. * ' 



The Best Kind op Acid. — ^Martin 
Bumey was one day explaining the three 
kinds of acid, very lengthily^ to Charles 
Lamb, when the latter stopped him l^ 
saying: **The best of all kinds of acia, 
however, as you know, Martin, is uity— 
assiduity." 

Good Actions.— The greatest pleasure 
I know is to do a good action by stealth, 
and to have it found out by accident. 

Paying fob Things. — One cannot bear 
to pay for articles he used to f%t for noth- 
ing. When Adam laid out his first penny 
upon nonpareils at some stall in Mesopo- 
tamia, I tnink it went hard with him. re- 
flecting upon his old goodly orchard, wnere 
he had so many for nothing. 
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THAT SAME OLD 'COON. 

We were fdtting on the store-porch of a 
small Virginia village. I was one of the 
party, and Martin Ueiskill was the other 
one. Martin had been out fishing, which 
was an unusual thing for him. 

'' Yes, sir," said he^ as he held up the 
small string offish which he had laid care- 
fully under his chair when he sat down to 
light his pipe ; *^ that's all Tve got to show 
for a day s worL But 'tain't o^n that I 
waste time that way. I don't b'lieve in 
huntin' fur a thing that ye can't see. If 
fishes sot on trees, now, and ye could 
shoot at 'em. I'd go out and hunt fishes 
with anyboay. But it's mightv triflin' 
work to De goin* it blind in a mill-pond." 

I ventured to state that there were fish 
that were occasionally found on trees. In 
India, for instance, a certain fiish climbs 
trees. 

'*A which what's?" exclaimed Mar- 
tin, with an arrangement of pronouns pe- 
culiar to himself. 

^ ** Oh, yes ! " he said when I had told 
him all I knew about this bit of natural 
history. ''That's very likely. I reckon 
they do that up North, where you come 
from, in some of them towns you was 
tellin me about, where there's so many 
houses that they tech each other." 
^ ''That's all true about the fishes, Mar- 
tin," said I, wisely making no reference 
to the houses, for 1 did not want to push 
his belief too hard ; " but we'll drop them 
now." 

"Yes," said he, "I think we'd bet- 
ter." 

Martin was a good fellow and no fool : 
but he had not travelled much, and had 
no correct ideas of cities, nor, indeed, of 
much of anything outside of his native 
backwoods. But of those backwoods he 
knew more than any other man I ever 
met. He liked to talk, but he resented 
tall stories. 

"Martin," said I, glad to change the 
subject, "do you think there'll be many 
'coons about, this fall ? " 

' 'About as many as common, I reckon, ' ' 
he answered. 'What do you want to 
know fur?" 

"I'd like to go out 'coon-hunting," I 
said; "that's something I have never 
tried." 

'* Well " said he, " I don't s'pose your 
goin' will make much diflference in the 



number of 'em, but what's the eood ut 
it? You'd better go 'possum-nuntin. 
You kin eat a 'possum." 

'' Don't you ever eat 'coons ? " I asked. 

"Eat 'coons?" he exclaimed, with 
contempt "Why, there isn't a ni^er 
in this county' d eat a coon. They ain't 
fit to eat" 

" I should think they'd be as good as 
* possums, * ' said I. " They feed on pretty 
much the same things, don't they ? 

"Well, there ain't much differenoe, 
that way ; but a 'possum's a mighty dif- 
ferent thing from a 'coon, when ye come 
to eat him. A 'possum's more like a 
kind o' tree-pig. Ah' when he's cooked, 
he's sweeter than any suckin'-pig you 
ever see. But a 'coon s more like a cat 
Who'd eat cats?" 

I was about to relate some city sausage 
stories, but I refitdned. 

"To be sure" continued Martin, 
"there's Col. Tiobs, who says he's eat 
'coon-meat, and liked it fust-rate; but 
then ag'in, he says frogs is good to eat, so 
ye see there's no dependin' on what pleo- 
ple say. Now, I know what I'm a talk- 
m' aoout; 'coons ain't fit fur human 
bein's to eat" 

"What makes you hunt 'em, then?" 
I asked. 

"Hunt 'em fiir fun," said the old fel- 
loWj striking a lucifer match under his 
chau*, to re-Dght his pipe. "Ef ye talk 
about vittles, that's one thing ; an' ef ye 
talk about fun, that's another thing. ^ An' 
I don't know now whether you'd think it 
was frm. I kinder think you wouldn't 
I reckon it'd seem like pretty hard work 
to you." 

I suppose it would," I said; "there 
are many things that would be hard work 
to me, that would be nothing but sport to 
an old hunter like you." 

"You're right, there, sir. You never 
spoke truer than that in your life. There is 
no man inside o' six counties that's hunted 
more' n I have. I've been at it ever seuce 
I was a youngster ; an' I've got a lot o* 
fun out uv it — ^more fun than anything 
else, fur that matter. You see, afore the 
war, people used to go huntin' more for 
real sport than they do now. An' 
'twa'n t because there was more game in 
this ooimtry then than there is now, fur 
there wa'n t — not half as much. There's 
more game in Yirginny now than there's 
been any time this fifty years. ' ' 
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I expressed my surprise at this state- 
ment and he continued : 

'* It all stands to reason, plain enough. 
Ef you don't kill them wild critters off, 
they'll jist breed and breed, till the whole 
oountiy f^ts full uv 'em. An' nobody 
had no tune to hunt 'em durin' the war 
— ^we was busy huntin' different game then, 
and sometimes we was hunted ourselves ; 
an' since then the most uv us has had to 
knuckle down to work — no time for 
huntin' when you've got to do your own 
hoein' and ploughin' — or, at least, a big 
part uv it An' I tell ye that back there 
m the mountains there's lots o' deer 
where nobody livin' about here ever saw 
'em before, and as fur turkeys, and 
'coons, and 'possums, there's more an' 
more uv 'em ev'ry year, but as fur 
beavers — them confounded chills-and- 
fever rep-tyles — ^there's jist millions uv 
'em, more or less." 

"Do beavers have chills and fever?" 
I asked wonderingiy. 

**No," said he; "I wish they did. 
But they give it to folks. There ain't 
nothin' on earth that's raised the price o' 
quinine in this countrv like them beavers, 
le see, they've jist nad the'r own way 
now, pretty much ever sence the war 
broke out, and they've gone to work and 
built dams across pretty nigh all the 
cricks we got, and that floods the bottom- 
lands, uv course, and makes ma'shes and 
swamps, where they used to be fust-rate 
corn-land. Why, I tell ye, sir, down here 
on Colt's Creek there's a beaver-dam a 
quarter uv a mile long, an' the water's 
backed up all over everything. Ain't that 
enough to give a whole county the chills? 
An' It does it too. Ef the people' d all go 
and sit on that there dam, tney d shake it 
down. I tell ye, sir, the war eive us, in 
this country, a good manv things we 
didn't want, and among em's chills. 
Before the war, nobody never heard of 
sich things as chills round about hyar. 
'Tain't on y the beavers, nuther. When 
ye can|t afford to hire uiore'n three or 
four niggers to work a big farm, 'tain't 
likely ye kin do no ditehin', and all the 
branches and the ditohes in the bottom- 
lands fills up, an' a feller's best corn-fields 
is pretty much all swamp, and his family 
has to live on quinine." 

'^I should think it would pav well to 
hunt and trap these beavers, I re- 
marked. 



''Well, so it does, sometimes," said 
Martin; but half the people ain't got 
no time. Now it's different with me, 
because I'm not a-farmin'. An' then it 
ain't everybody that kin git 'em. It takes 
a kind o' eddication to hunt beaver. But 
you was a-askin' about 'coons." 

" Yes," I said. '* I'd Uke to go 'coon- 
hunting." 

*' There's lots o' fun in it," said he. 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, ana 
putting up his cowhide boots on the top 
of the porch-railing in front of him. 

''About two or three years afore the 
war, I went out on a 'coon-hunt, which 
was the liveliest hunt I ever see in all my 
life. I never had sich a good hunt afore, 
nur never sence. I was a-livin' over in 
Powhattan, and the 'coon was Haskinses 
'coon. They called him Haskinses 'coon, 
because he was 'most alius seen some- 
where on ole Tom Haskinses farm. Tom's 
dead now, an' so is the coon ; but the 
farm's thar, an' I'm here, so ye kin 
b'lieve this story, jist as ef it was printed 
on paper. It was the most confoundedest 
queer 'coon anybody ever see in all this 
whole world. An' the queemess was this : 
it hadn't no stripes to its tail. Now ye 
needn't say to me that no 'coon was ever 
that way, far this 'coon was, an' that 
settles it All 'coons has four or five 
brown stripes a-runnin' roun' their tails — 
all 'cept this one 'coon uv Haskinses. 
An' what's more, this was the savagest 
'coon anybody ever did see in this whole 
world. That's what sot eveo'body huntin' 
him ; ^r the savager a 'coon is, an' the 
more grit ther' is in him. the more's the 
fun when he comes to fight the dogs — fur 
that's whar the fun comes in. An' ther' 
is 'coons as kin lick a whole pack o' dogs, 
an' git off ; and this is jist what Has- 
kinses 'coon did, lots o' times. I b'lieve 
every nigger in the countv, an' pretty 
much half the white men, nad been out 
huntin' that 'coon, and they'd never got 
him yit Ye see ke was so demed cun- 
nin' an' gritty, that when ye cut his tree 
down, he'd jist go through the dogs 
like a wasp in a Sunday-school, an' 
git away, as I tell ye. He must a' had 
teeth more'n an inch long, and he had a 
mighty tough bite to hun. Quick, too, 
as a black-snake. Well, they never eot 
him, no how ; but he was oflen seed, nir 
he'd even let a feller as hadn't a gun with 
him git a look at him in the day-time. 
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wUcli is oontrarv to the natiir' of a 'coon, 
which keeps darlc all day an' on* v comes 
out arter dark. But tnis here coon o' 
Haskinses was different finom any 'coon 
anybody ever see in all this world. Some- 
times ye'd see him a-settin' down by a 
branch,^ a-dippin' his food inter the water 
eveiy time lie took a bite, which is the 
patur' of a coon : but if ye put yer hand 
inter yer pocket nir so much as a pocket- 
pistol, he d skoot afore ye could wink. 

^* Well, I made up my mind 'I'd go out 
after Haskinses 'coon, and I ^ot up a 
huntin' party. 'Twa'n't no trouble to do 
that^ In them days ye could git up a 
huntin' party easier than anything else in 
this whole world. All ye had to do was 
to let the people know, an' they'd be 
thar, black an white. Why, I teU ye, 
sir, they used to go fox-huntin' a lot in 
them days, an'^ there wasn't half as many 
foxes as ther' is now, nuther. If a feller 
woke up bright an' early, an' felt like fox- 
huntin', all he had to do was to git on his 
horse, and take his dogs and his horn, 
and ride off to his nex' neighbor's, an' 
holler. An' up'd jump the nex' feller, 
and git on his horse, and take his dogs, 
and them two'd ride off to the nex' farm 
an' holler, an' keep that up till ther' was 
a lot uv 'em, with the'r hounds, and away 
they'd go, tip-it-ty-crack, after the fox an' 
the hounds — fur it didn't take long fur 
them dogs to scar' up a fox. An' they'd 
keep it up, too, like good fellers. Ther' 
was a party uv 'em, once, started out of 
a Friaay momin*, and the'r fox, which 
was a red fox (fur a gray fox ain't no g^ood 
fiir a long run) took 'em dean over into 
Albemarle, and none uv 'em didn't get 
back home till arter dark, Saturday. That 
was the way we used to hunt 

*' Well, l^ot up my party, and we went 
out arter Haskinses 'coon. We started 
out prettv soon arter supper. Ole Tom 
Haskins himself was along, because, uv 
course, he wanted to see his 'coon killed ; 
an' ther' was a lot of other fellers that 
you wouldn't know ef I was to tell ye 
the'r names. Ye see, it was 'way down 
at the lower end of the county that I was 
a-livin' then. An' ther' was about a 
dozen niggers with axes, an' five or six 
little blact boys to carry light-wood. 
There was no less than thirteen dogs, all 
coon-hunters. 

^' Ye see, the 'coon -dog is sometimes a 
hound, an' sometimes he isn't It takes 



a light smart dog to hunt a *coon | and 
sometimes ye kin train a dog, thet ain't a 
reg'lar huntin' -doff, to be a ftist-rate 
*coon-dog, pertickerlerly when the fightin' 
comes in. To be sure, ye want a dog 
with a good nose to him to foller up a 
'coon ; but ye want fellers with good jaws 
and teeth, and plenty of grit, too. W% 
had thirteen of the best 'coon-dogs in the 
whole world, an' that was enough ftir any 
one 'coon, I say : though Haskinses 'coon 
was a pertickerler kind of a 'coon, as I 
tell ye. 

^ ** Pretty soon arter we got inter Has- 
kinses oak woods, jist back o' the house, 
the dogs got on the track uv a 'coon, an' 
aft^r 'em we all went, as hard as we could 
skoot Uv course we didn't know that it 
was Haskinses 'coon we was arter; but 
we made up our minds, afore we started, 
thet when we killed a 'coon and found it 
wasn't Haskinses 'coon, we'd jist keep on 
till we did find him. We didn't 'spect to 
have much trouble a-findin' him, mr we 
know'd pretty much whar he lived, and 
we went right thar. 'Tain'toftien anybody 
hunts ftir one pertickerler 'coon ; but thiU 
was the matter this time, as I tell ye.'| 

It was evident, from the business-liko 
way in which Martin Heiskill started into 
thisstorv, that he wouldn't get home in 
time to have his fish cooked for supper, 
but that was not my affair. It was not 
every day that the old fellow chose to 
talk, and I was glad enough to have him 
go on as long as he would. 

"As I tell ye," continued Martin, look- 
ing steadily over the toe of one of his 
boots, as if taking a long aim at some 
distant turkey, *' we put on; hot and heavy, 
arter that ar 'coon, and hard work it was 
too. The dogs took us down through the 
very stickeryest part of the woods, and 
then down the holler by the edge of Lum- 
lej^'s mill-pond — whar no human bein' in 
this world ever walked or nin afore, I 
truly b'lieve, ftir it was the meanest 
travellin' ground I ever see — and then 
back inter the woods ag'in. But 'twa'n't 
long^ afore we came up to the dogs a- 
barxin' and howlin' around a big chestnut- 
oak about three foot through, an' we 
knew we had him. That is, ef it wa'n't 
Haskinses 'coon. Ef it was his 'coon, 
mav be we had him, and may be we 
hadn't The boys light^ed up their light- 
wood torches, and two niggers with axes 
bent to work at the tree. And them as 
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wasnH choppin* Had as mucH as they 
could do to Keep the dogs back out o' the 
way o* the axes. 

The dogs thev was jist goin' on as ef 
they was mad, and ole Uncle Fete Williams 
— ^he was the one thet was a-holdin' on to 
Chink, the big dog — ^that dog's name was 
Chinkerpin, an' he was the best 'ooon-dog 
in the wnole world, I reckon. He was a 
big hound, brown an' black, an' he was 
the on'y dog in thet pack thet had never 
had a fight with HasKinses 'coon. They 
fetched him over from Cumberlana. 
a-purpase for this hunt Well, as I tell 
ye, ole Pete, says he, * Thajr wn t no mis- 
took dis time, Mahsr Tom, now I teH 
you. Dese yar dogs knows well 'nuf dat 
dat *coon's Mahsr Tom's 'coon, an' dey 
tell Chink too, fur he's a-doin' de debbil's 
own pullin' dis time.' An' I reckon Uncle 
Pete was 'bout right, fur I thought the 
dog ud pull him off his legs afore he got 
through. 

*^ Pretty soon the niggers hollered fur 
to Stan' from under, an' down came the 
chestnut-oak with a big smash, an' then 
ev'ry dog an' man an' nigger made one 
skoot fur that tree. But they couldn't 
see ho 'coon, far he was in a hole 'bout 
half way up the trunk ; and then there 
was another high ole time keepin' back 
the doffs till the fellers with axes cut him 
out It didn't take long to do that The 
tree was a kind o' rotten up thar, and 
afore I know'd it, out honpea the 'coon ; 
and then in less than halt a shake there 
was sich a fight as you never see in all 
this world. 

*^At first, it 'peared like it was a blamed 
mean thing to let thirteen dogs fi^ht one 
'coon ; but pretty soon I thought it was a 
little too bad to have on'y thirteen dogs 
fur sich a fiery savage beast as that ther' 
'coon was. He jist laid down on his back 
an' buzzed around Hke a coffee-mill, an' 
whenever a dog got a snap at him, he ^ot 
the 'coon's teeth inter him quick as lignt- 
nin'. Ther' was too many dogs in that 
fight, an' 'twa'n't long before some uv 
'em found that out, and got out o' the 
muss. An' it was some o' the dogs thet 
had the best chance at the 'coon thet left 
fust 

** Afore long, though, old Chink, who'd 
a been a-watchin' his chance, he got a 
good ffrip on that 'coon, an' that was the 
end of him. He list threw' d up his hand. 

^* The minute 1 seed the fight was over, 



I rushed in an* grabbed that 'coon, an' 
like to ^t grabbed myself, too, in aoin' 
it, 'specially by Chink, who didn't know 
me. One of the boys brought a li^ht- 
wood torch so's we could see the httle 
beast 

*'WeUi 'twa'n't Haskinses 'coon. He 
had rings 'ound his tail, jist as reg'lar as 
ef he was the feller that set the fashion. 
So ther' was more 'coon-huntin' to be 
done that ni^ht But ther' wa'n't no- 
body that objected to that, fur we were 
jist gittin' inter the fun o' the thing. An' 
I made up my mind I wasn't a-goin' home 
without the tail off er Haskinses 'coon. 

**I disremember now whether the nex* 
thing we killed was a 'coon or a 'possum. 
It's a lon^ time ago, and I've been on lots 
o' hunts since thet: but the main n'ints 
o' this hunt I ain't likely to furgit, mr, as 
I tell ye, this was the Uveliest 'coon-hunt 
I ever went out on. 

*^ Ef it was a 'possum we got next, ther' 
wasn't much fan about it, fur a 'possum's 
not a game beast Ther's no fight in him, 
though his meat's better. When ye tree 
a 'possum an' cut down the tree, an' cut 
him out uv his hole, ef he's in one, he jist 
keels over an' makes b'lieve he's dead, 
though that's jinerally no use at all, fur 
he's real dead m a minute, and it's hardly 
wuth while far him to take the trouble uv 
puttin' on the sham. Sometimes a 'pos- 
sum' 11 hang by his tail to the limb of a 
tree^ an' ye kin knock him down without 
cuttm' the tree down. He's not a game 
beast as I tell ye. But they ain't alius 
killea on the spot I've seed niggers 
take a long sapUn' an' make a little split 
in it about the middle of the pole, an' 
stick the end of a 'possum's long rat-tail 
through the split an' carry him home. 
I've seed two niggers canyin' a pole that 
a-way, one at each end, with two or three 
'possums a-hangin' frum it They take 
'em home and fatten 'em. I hate a 'pos- 
sum, principally fur his tail. Ef it was 
curled up snort an' had a knot in it, it 
would be more like a pig's tail, an' then 
it would seem as ef the thing was meant 
to eat But the way they nave it, it's 
like nothing in the whole world but a rat's 
tail. 

'^So, as I tell ye, ef thet was a 'pos- 
sum thet we treed nex'. ther' wasn't no 
fight, an' 5ome of the niggers got some 
meat. But afler that — ^I rem ember it was 
about the middle o' the night— we got off 
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again, this time really arter Haakinses 
'ooon. I was dead sure of it The dogs 
went diflf'rent, too. Thev was list foil o' 
fire an' blood, an' run ahead like as ef 
they was mad. They know'd they wasn[t 
on the track of no common 'coon, this 
time. As fur all of us men, black an' 
white, we jist got up and got arter them 
dogs, an' some o' the liUle fellers got 
stuck in a swamp, down by a branch that 
runs out o' Haskinses woods into Widder 
Thorp's corn-field ; but we didn't stop for 
nuthm', an' they never ketched up. We 
kep' on down that branch an' through the 
whole com-fidd, an' then the dogs they 
took us crossways up a hill, whar we had 
to cross two or three gullies, an' I like to 
broke my neck down one uv 'em, for I 
was in sich a blamed huny that I tried to 
jump across, an' the bank giv' way on the 
other sid^ as I might 'a' know'd it would, 
an' down I came, backward. But I landed 



on 
an 



two niggers at the bottom of the gully, 
' that kinder broke my fall, an' I was 



a 



up an a-going ag'in afore you'd 
know'd it 

"Well, as I tell ye, we jist b'iled up 
that hill, an' then we struck inter the 
widder' s woods, which is the wust woods 
in the whole world, I reckon, for runnin' 
through arter a pack o' do^s. The whole 
place was so growed up with chinkerpin- 
Dushes and dog-wood, an' every other 
kind o' underbrush that a hog would 'a' 
sp'iled his temper goin' through thar in 
tne davtime ; but we jist r'ared an' 
plunged through them bushes right on to 
the tails o' the dogs ; an' ef any uv us 
had had good clothes on, thev'd' a' been 
tore off our backs. But ole clothes won't 
tear, an' we didn't care ef they did. The 
dogs had a hot scent, an' I teU ye, we 
was close on to 'em when they ^ot to the 
critter. An' what d'ye s'pose tne critter 
was? It was a dog-amed 'possum in a 
trap! 

It was a trap sot by ole TJnde Enoch 
Peters, that lived on Widder Thorp's 
farm. He's dead now, but I remember 
him fost-rate. He had an' ole mother 
over in Cumberland, an' he was the very 
oldest man in this country, an' I reckon 
in the whole world, that had a livin' 
mother. Well, that ther' sneakin' 'pos- 
sum had gone snifflin' along through the 
corn-field, an' up that hill, an' along the 
gullies, and through that onearthly woods 
to Uncle Enoch's trap, an' we follered 



him as ef he'd had a store order for a 
bar'l o' flour tied to his tail 

'* Well, he didn't last lon^, for the dogs 
and the niggers, between em, tore that 
trap all to bits ; and what become o' the 
'possum I don't b'lieve anybody knowed, 
'cept it was ole Chink and two or three 
uv the biggest dogs." 

I here asked if coons were ever caught 
in traps. 

*' Cfertainly they is." said Martin. " I 
remember the time that ther' was a good 
many 'coons caught in traps. That was 
in the ole Henry Clav 'lection times. The 
'oooiK he was the Whig beast He stood 
for Harry Clay and the hull Whig party. 
Ther' never was a pole-raisin', or a bai- 
becue, or a speech meetin', or a torch- 
light percefi»ion, in the whole country, 
that tney didn't want a live 'coon to be 
sot on a poleor somewhar whar the people 
could look at him an' be encouraged, ^ut 
it didn't do 'em no good. Ole Hany 
Clay he went under, an ye couldn't sell a 
'ooon for a dime. 

** Well, as I tell ye, this was a 'possum 
in a trap, and we was all prettv mad and 
pretty tired. We got out on the edge o' 
the woods as soon as we could, an' thar 
was a field o' com. The com had been 
planted late and the boys found a lot o' 
roastin' ears, though they was purty old, 
but we didn't care for that We made a 
fire, an' roasted the com, an' some o' the 
men had their ^ ticklers ' aloni^^ — enough 
to give us each a taste — an' we lighted our 
pipes and sat down to take a rest afore 
startin' off ag'in arter Haskinses 'coon." 

"' But I thought you said, ' ' I remarked. 
^^ that vou knew you were after Haskins 
'ooon the last time." 

** Well, so we did know we was. But 
sometimes you know things as isn't so. 
Didn't ye ever find that out? It's so, 
anyway, list as I tell ye," and then he 
continuea his story : 

'*As we was a-settin' aroun' the fire, 
a-smokin' away, Uncle Pete Williams — 
he was the feller that had to hang on to 
the big dog. Chink, as I tell ve — ^he come 
an' he says, 'Now, look-a-here, Mahsr 
Tom, an' de rest ob you all^ don't 
ye bleab we'd better gib up dis yere 
thinff an' go home?' Well, none uv 
us thought that, an' we told him so: 
but he kep' on, an' begun to tell us we'd 
find ourselves in a heap o' miserv, ef we 
didn't look out, pretty soon. Says he : 
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'Now look-a-here, Mahsr Tom, and yoD 
all, you all wouldn't a-ketcbed me out on 
this yere hunt ef I *a' knowed ye waa 
a-gwme to hunt ' possums. ' Tain ' t no luck 
to nunt 'possums : everybody knows dat. 
De debbil gits after a man as will ^o 
a-chasin' 'possums wid dogs when he km 
cotch 'em a heap mau comfortabler in a 
trap. 'Tain't so much diff'rence 'bout 
'coons, but the debbil he takes care o' 
'possums. An' I spect de debbil know'd 
'Bout dis yere hunt, iur de oder ebenin' I 
was a-goin| down to de rock-spring, wid a 
gourd to git a drink^ and dar on oe rock, 
wid his less a-danfflm' down to de water, 
sat de debbil hisself a-chawin' green ter- 
backerl' — * Green terbacker? says I. 
' Why, Uncle Pete, aint the debbil got no 
better sense than that?' — *Now, look-a- 
here, Mahsr Martin,' says he, ^de debbil 
knows what he's about, an' ef green ter- 
backer was good ftir anybody to chaw he 
wouldn't chaw it, an' he says to me, 
'* Uncle Pete, been a-huntin' any 'pos- 
sums?" An says I, *'No. Mahsr, I 
nebber do dat." An' den he look at me 
awful, fur I seed he didn't furgit nothin', 
an' he was a-sottin' dar, a-shinen as ef he 
was polished all over wid shoe-blackin', 
an' he says, "Now, look-a-here, Uncle 
Pete, don't you eber do it ; an' w'at's dat 
about dis yere Baptis' church at de Cross- 
roads, dat was sot afire?" An' I tole 
him oat I didn't know nuifin 'bout dat — 
not one single word in dis whole world. 
Den he wink, an' he says, '^Dem bruders 
in dat church hunt too many 'possums. 
Dey is alius a-huntin' 'possums, an' dat's 
de way dey lose der cnurch. I sot dat 
church afire mesef. D'y' hear dat, Uncle 
Pete? " An' I was glad enough to hear 
it, too ', fur der was bruders in dat church 
dat said Yeller Joe an' me sot it afire, cos 
we wasn' 'lected trustees, but dey can't 
say dat now. fur it's all plain as daylight, 
an' ef dey aon't bleab it, I kin show em 
de berry gourd I tuk down to de rock- 
spring when I seed de debbil. An' it 
don't do to hunt no more 'possums, fur 
de debbil' d jist as leab scratch de end ob 
his tail ag'm a white man's church as 
ag'in a black man's church.' 

^1 By this time we was all ready to start 
ag'in : an' we know'd that all Uncle Pete 
wanted was to git home ag'in, fur he was 
lazy, and was sich an ole rascal that he 
was afraid to go back bv himself in the 
dark fur fear the real debbil' d gobble him 



up, an' so we didn't pay no 'tention to 
him, but jist started off ag'in. Ther' is 
niggers as b'lieve the debbil gite after 
people that hunt 'possums, but Unde 
Pete never b'lieved that when he was 
a-goin' to git the 'possum. Ther' wasn't 
no chance fur him this night, but he had 
to come along all the same, as I tell ye. 

'* 'Twa'n't half an hour arter we started 
ag'in afore we found a 'coon, but 'twa'n't 
Haskinses 'coon. We was near the crick, 
when the dogs got arter him, an' inste'a 
o' gittin' up a tree, he run up inter the 
roots uv a big pine thet had been blown 
down, and was a-lavin' half in the water. 
The brush was mighty thick jist here ; an' 
some uv us thought it was another 'pos- 
sum, an' we kep back most uv the dogs, 
fur we didn't want 'em to carry us along 
that crick-bank arter no 'possum. But 
some o' the niegers, with two or three 
dogs, pushed tnrough the bushes, and 
one teller clum up inter the roots uv the 
tree, an' out jumped Mr. 'Coon. He 
hadn't no chance to git off any other way 
than to dim' down some grape-vines that 
was a-hangin' from the tree inter the 
water. So he slips down one o' them, 
an' as he was a-hangin' on like a sailor 
a-goin' down a rope, I got a look at him 
through the bushes, an' I see plain 
enough by the lieht-wood torch thet he 
wa'n t Hawkinses coon. He had the com- 
monest kind o' bands on his tail. 

**Well, thatthar 'coon he looked like 
he was about the biggest fool uv a 'coon 
in this whole worlaT He come down to 
the water, as ef he thought a dog couldn't 
swim, an' ef that's what he diathink he 
foun' out his mistake as soon as lie teched 
the water, fur thar was a dog ready fur 
him. An then they had it lively, an' the 
other dogs they jumped in, an' thar was a 
purty big splashin' an' plungin' an' bitin' 
in that thar creek : an' 1 was iist a-goin to 
push through an' noUer fur the other fel- 
lers to come an' see the fun, when that 
thar 'coon he got off ! He jist licked them 
dogs — ^the meanest doffs we had along — 
an put fur the other Dank, an' that was 
the end o' him. 'Coons is a good deal 
like folks^it don't pay to call none uv 
'em fools till ye' re done seein' what they're 
up to. 

** Well, as I tell ye, we was then nigh 
the crick ; but soon as we lef ' the widder's 
woods we struck off from it, far none uv 
us, 'specially the niggeis, wanted to go 
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nigli Lyah Parker^s. Beckon ye don't 
know ' Lijah Parker. Well, he lives ' bout 
three mile from here on the crick; an' he 
was then, an* is now, jist the laziest man 
in the whole world. He had two or three 
big red oaks on his place thet he wanted 
cut down, but was too domed lazy to do 
it ; an' he hadn't no money to hire any- 
body to do it, nuther, an] he was too stingy 
to spend it ex he'd had it So he know d 
ther was a-goin to be a 'coon-hunt one 
night: an' the evenin' before he tuk a 
'coon nis boy'd caught in a 'possum-trap, 
an' he put a chain aroun' its body, ana 
pulled it throujzh his woods to one of his 
red oak trees. Then he let the 'coon climb 
up a little ways, an' then he jerked him 
down ag'in, ana pulled him over to an- 
other tree, and so on, till he'd let him run 
up three oig trees. Then his boy got a 
box, an' they put the 'coon in an' carried 
him home. Uv course, when the dogs 
come inter his woods — an' he know'd they 
was a-goin' to do that — they got on the 
scent this 'coon ; an' when tnev got to 
the fust tree, they thought they d treed 
him, an' the niggers cut down that red 
oak in no time. An' then' when ther' 
wa'n't no 'coon thar, they tracked him to 
the nex' tree, an' so on till the whole 
three trees was cut down. We wouldn't 
'a' found out nuthin' about this ef 'Lgah's 
boy hadn't told on the ole man, an' ye kin 
jist bet all ye' re wuth that ther' aint a 
man in this county that 'u'd cut one o' his 
trees down ag'in. 

**Wcll, as I tell ye, we kep' clear o' 
Parker's place, an' we walked about two 
mile, an' then we found we'd gone clean 
around till we'd got inter Haskinses woods 
ag'in. We hadn't gone further inter the 
woods than ye ooula pitch a rock afore the 
dogs got on the track uv a 'coon, an' awav 
we all went arter 'em. Even the little fel- 
lers that was stuck in the swamp away 
back was with us now, fur they got out 
an' was a-pokin' home through tne woods. 
'Twa'n't long afore that 'coon was treed ; 
an' when we got up an' looked at the tree, 
we all felt dead sure it was Haskinses 
'coon this time an' no mistake. Fur it 
was jist the kind o' tree that no 'coon but 
that 'coon would ever 'a' thought o' 
climbin'. Mos' 'coons and 'possums shin 
it up a pretty tall tree, to ^t as fur awav 
frum the dogs as they km, an' the tall 
trees is oflen purty slim trees an' easy cut 
down. But tnis here 'coon o' Haskinses 



he had more sense than that. He jist 
skooted up the thickest tree he could find. 
He didn't care about ffittin' up high. He 
know'd the dogs ooulooi't dimo no tree at 
aU, an' that no man or boy was a-comin' 
up after him. So he wanted to give 'em 
the best job o' choppin' he know'd how. 
Ther'^ aint no smarter critter than 'coons 
in this whole world. Dogs ain't no cir- 
cumstance to 'em.^ ^ About four or five 
year ago I was a-livin' with Riley Marsh, 
over by the court-house j an' his wife she 
had a tame 'coon, an' this little beast was 
a mighty lot smarter than any human 
bein' m the hoxise. Sometimes, when he'd 
come it a little too heavy with his tricks, 
they used to chain him up, but he always 

got loose and come a humpin' inter the 
ouse with a bit o' the chain to his collar. 
D'ye know how a 'coon walks ? He never 
comes straight ahead like a Christian, but 
he humps up his back, an'^ he twists roun' 
his tail, an' he sticks out his head, crooked 
like, from under his ha'r, an' he comes 
inter a room sideways an' a kind o' cross, 
as ef he'd a-wanted ter stay out an' play 
an' ye'd made him come in the house 
ter learn his lessons. 

*' Well, as I tell ye, this 'coon broke his 
chain ey'ry time, and it was a good thick 
dog-chain, an' that puzzled Riley ; but one 
day he saw the little runt goin' aroun' an' 
aroun' hoppin' over his chain ev'ry time, 
till he got an awful big twist on his chain, 
an' then it was easy enough to strain on it 
till a link opened. But Riley put a swivel 
on his chain, an' stopped that fun. But 
they'd let him out purty oflen * an' one day 
he squirmed himself inter the kitchen, air 
thar he see the tea-kittle a-settin' by the 
fire-place. The lid was off, and the ole 
'coonev thought that was jist the kind uv 
a black hole he'd been used to crawlin' 
inter afore he got tame. So he crawled in 
an' curled himself up an' went to sleep. 
Arter a while, in comes Aunt Hannah to 
git supper -^ an' she picks up the kittle, 
an' finain' it heavy, thinks it was full o 
water, an' puts on the lid an' hung it over 
the fire. Then she clapped on some liffht- 
wood to hurry up things. Purty soon that 
kittle begun to warm ; an' then, all uv a 
sudden, off pops the lid, and out shoots 
Mister 'Coon like a rocket An' ther' 
never was. in all this whole world, sich a 
frightened ole nigger as Aunt Hannah. 
She thought it was the debbil, sure, an' 
she giv' a yell that fetched every man on 
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the placc.^ That ere 'ooon had more mis- 
chiei in him than any live thing ye ever 
see. He'd pick pockets, hide ev'rythinff 
he cordd fina, an steal eggs. He'd find 
an egff ef the hen 'u'd sneak off an' lay 
it at the bottom uv the crick. One Sun- 
day, Riley's wife went to all-day preachin' 
atllomorsville, an' she put six mockin'- 
birds she was a-raisin' in one cage ; an', 
iur fear the coon' 'u'd ^t 'em, she hung 
the cafe frum a hook m the middle uv 
the ceuin' in the chamber. She had to 
git upon a chair to do it Well, she went 
to preachin', an' that 'coon he got inter 
the house an' eat up ev'ry one o' them 
mockin' -birds. Ther' wasn't no teUin' 
'xactly how he done it ; but we reckoned 
he eot up on the hi^h mantel-piece an' 
made one big jump mm thar to the cage, 
an' hung on till he put his paw through 
an' hauled out one bird. Then he droppied 
an' eat that, an' made another jump, till 
they was all gone. Anyway, he got all 
the birds, an' that was the laat meal he 
ever eat. 

"Well, as I tell ye^ that 'coon he cot 
inter the thickest tree m the whole wooos ; 
an' thar he sat a-peepin' at us from a 
crotch that wasn't twenty feet frum the 

f round. Young Charley Ferris he took a 
umin' chunk that one o' the bovs had 
fetched along frum the fire, an' throw' d 
It up at him, 'at we could all see him 
plain. He was Haskinses 'coon, sure. 
There wasn't a stripe on his tail. Arter 
that, the niggers list made them axes 
swing, I tell ye. They had a big job afore 
'em ; but they took turns at it, an' didn't 
waste no time. An' the rest uv us we 
got the dogs ready. We wasn't a-goin' 
to let this iBoon on this here time. No. 
sir I Ther' was too many dogs, as I tell 
ye, an' we had four or five uv the clum- 
siest uv 'em tuk a little way off, with boys 
to hole 'em ; an' the other dogs an' the 
hounds, 'speciallv old Chink, was held 
ready to tackle the 'coon when the time 
come. An' we had to be mighty sharp 
about this, too, fur we all saw that that 
thar 'coon was a-goin' to put the minute 
the tree came down. He wasn't goin' to 
git in a hole an' be cut out Ther didn't 
pear to be any hole, an' he didn't want 
none. All he wanted was a good thick 
tree an' a crotch to set in an' think. 
That was what he was a-doin'. He was 
cui^'erin' up some trick or other. We all 
know'd that, but we jist made up our 



minds to be ready fur him ; an' though, 
as he was Haskinses 'coon, the odds was 
ag'in us, we was dead sure we'd git him 
this time. 

"I thought that thar tree never was » 
comin' down ; but purty soon it began to 
crack and lean, and then down she come. 
Ev'ry dog, man, an' boy, made a rush iiif 
that crotch, but ther' was no 'coon thar. 
As the tree come down he seed how the 
land lay : and quicker' n any light' in' in 
this whole world he jist streaked the other 
way to the roots o' the tree^ giv' one hop 
over the stump, an' was off. I seed him 
do it, an' the dogs see him, but they wan't 
quick enough, and couldn't stop 'emselves 
— thej was goin' so hard fur the crotch. 

** Ye never did see in all yer days sech a 
mad crowd as that thar crowd around that 
tree, but they didn't stop none to sw'ar. 
The dogs was arter the 'coon, an' arter 
him we went too. He put for the edge 
of the woods, which looked queer, for a 
'coon never will go out into the open if he 
kin help it ; but the dogs was so hot arter 
him that he couldn't run for, and he was 
treed ag'in in less than five minutes. 
This time he was in a tall hick'ry-tree, 
right on the edge o' the woods ; and it 
wa'n't a verjr thick tree, nuther, so the 
niggers they jist tuk ther' axes, but afore 
they could make a single crack, ole Has- 
kins he runs at 'em air pushes em away. 

" 'Don'tye touch that thar tree ! ' he 
hollers. * That hick'ry marks my line I ' 
An' sure enough, that was the tree with 
the surveyors' cuts on it, that marked the 
place where the line took a comer that 
run atween Haskinses farm and Widder 
Thorp's. He know'd the tree the min- 
ute he seed it, an' so did I, fur I carried 
the chain fur the surveyors when they 
laid off the line ; an' we could all see the 
cut they'd blazed on it. fur it was fVesh 
yit, an' it was gittin' to he daylight now, 
an' we could see things plain. 
^^ "Well, as I tell ye, ev'ry man uv us 
list r'ared and snorted, an' the dogs an' 
Boys was madder'n the rest uv us, but ole 
Haskins he didn' t give in. He jist walked 
aroun' that tree air wouldn't let a nigger 
touch it He said he wanted to kill the 
'coon jist as much as anybody, but he 
wasn't a-goin to have his line sp'iled, 
arter the monev he'd spent, fur all the 
'coons in this whole world. 

"Now did ye ever hear of sich a cute 
trick as that? That thar 'ooon he must 
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'a' knowed that was Haskinsee^ line-tree, 
an' I 'spect he'd 'a' made fur it fiist, ef 
he'd 'a knowed ole Haskinswas along. 
But he didn't know it, till he^ was a-set- 
tin' in the crotch uv the hig tree and 
could look aroun' an' see who was thar. 
It wouldn't 'a' been no use fur him to ^o 
fiir that hick'ry if Haskins hadn't 'a' bm 
thar, fur he know'd well enough it 'u'd 
'a' come down sure." 

I smiled at this statement, but Martin 
shook his head. 

** 'T won't do," he said, " to undenrally 
the sense of no 'coon. How' re ye goin' 
to tell what he knows? Well, as I tell ye, 
we was jist gittin' madder an' madder 
when a nigger named Wash Webster^ he 
run out in the field — it was purty light 
now, as I tell ye — an' he hollers. 0, 
Mahsr Tom ! Mahsr Tom ! Dat ar coon 
he ain't you 'coon 1 He got stripes to he 
tail!' 

^* We all made a rash out inter the field, 
to tiy to git a look ; an' sure enough we 
could see the little beast. a-settin' up in a 
crotch over on that side, an' I do p'lieTe 
he knowed what we was all a-lookin' up 
far, fur he jist kind a-lowered his tail out 
o' the crotch so's we could see it, an' thar it 
was striped, j ist like any other ' coon' s tail. \ ' 
^ **Ana you were so positively sure this 
time that it was Haskms' 'coon," I said. 
*' Why, you saw, when the man threw 
the blazin<^ chunk into the big tree, that 
it had no bands on its tail." 

"That's so." said Martin; "but ther' 
aint no man tnat kin see 'xactly straight 
uv a dark momin', with no light but a 
flyin' chunk, and 'specially when he wants 
to see somethin' that isn't thar. An' as 
to bein' certain about that 'coon, I jist 
tell ye that ther's nothin' a man's more 
like to be mistook about, than a thing he 
knows fur dead sure. 

** Well, as I tell ye, when we seed that 
that thar 'coon wa'n't Haskinses 'coon, 
arter all, an' that we couldn't git him out 
er that tree as long as the old man was 
thar, we jist give up and put across the 
field for Haskinses nouse. whar we was a- 
goin' to git breakftis'. Some of the bojrs 
and the dogs staid aroun' the tree, but ole 
Haskins he ordered 'em off an' wouldn't 
let nobody stav thar, though thev had a 
mightv stretchin' time gittin' the dogs 
away. 

" It seems to me," said I, '* that there 
wasn't much profit in that hunt" 



'• Weh," said Martin, putting his nipe 
in his pocket, and feeling under his cnalr 
for his string of fish, which must have 
been pretty dry and stiff by this time, 
"the fun in a 'ooon-hunt aint so much in 
gittin' the 'coon, as goin' arter him — 
which is purtv much the same in a good 
many other things, as I tell ye." 

And he took up his fish and departed. 

Y. B. SrocKToa. 
SCENISS FROM THB LiFB OP JaCOB. — 

Some time since a party of ladies and 
gentlemen went on a tour of inspection 
through Durham Castle. The *' lions" 
were siiown to them bv an elderly female 
of a sour, solemn ana dignified aspect. 
In the course of their peregrination thev 
came to the celebrated tapestiy for which 
the castle is fanned. 

"These," said the ^de, in true show- 
man style, flavored with a dash of piety 
to suit the subject, and pointing to several 
groups of figures upon the tapestiy — 

these represent scenes in the life of 
Jacob." 

" Oh yes— how pretty ! " said a young 
lady ; and, with a laugh, pointing to two 
figures in somewhat close proximity, she 
continued, " I suppose that is Jacob kiss- 
ing Rachel?" 

No, madame," responded the indig- 
nant guide, with crushing dignity, "that 
is Jacob wrestling loith the angeV* 

The men haw-hawed, the voung lady 
subsided, and offered no further exposi- 
tory remarks, but ^aned under a sense 
of unworthiness dunng the rest of the visit. 



BriTBR Irony. — A maiden lady, who 
had once been jilted, wrote her own epi- 
taph, as follows : 

Here lies the body of one 
Who died of constancy alone. 
Stranger ! advance with stepR conrageouSi 
For this disease is not contagious. 



A father, in consoling his daughter, who 
had lost her husbano, said: ''I don't 
wonder you grieve for him, my child. 




father went home comforted. 
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TOODLES. 

THB QUARREL SCENE ABOUT THE AUC- 
TION BUSINESS. 

Scene EC.— Landscape— Village in 

THE DISTANCE. 

Mrs. Toodles {tpeaks outside). But, 
my dear Toodles. 

Enter Mr. Toodles, Mrs. Toodles 

foUowiiig him. 

Toodles. Oh, don't dear Toodles me-;- 
you'U drive me mad — ^your conduct is 
scandalous in the extreme. 

Mrs. T. My dear Toodles, don't say so. 

Toodles. fiut I will say so, Mrs. Too- 
dles. What will become of us, with your 
passion of going to auctions, and buying 
everything you see, because it's cheap? 
I say, Mrs. Toodles, where* s the money? 
and echo answers, where. 

Mrs. T. I'm sure, my dear Toodles, I 
lay it out to the best advantage. 

Toodle^. You shall not squander and 
waste mv means. 

Mrs. T. My dear, I buy nothing but 
what is useful. 

TooDLi;s. Vaefid — ^use^eM you mean. 
I won*t have my house turned into a 
hospital for invalid ftimiture. At the 
end of the week I ask where's the 
money? — all gone too — spent in damned 
nonsense. 

Mrs. T. My love, although they are of 
no use to vou at present, we may want 
them, and how useiul it will be to have 
them in the house. 

Toodles. Why, Mrs. T, the house is 
full alreadv of damaged chairs, and dilap- 
idated tables, sofas ¥rith one leg, wasn- 
Btands with two legs, chairs with three 
legs, and some without a leg to stand 
upon. 

Mrs. T. I'm sure you can't find fault 
with the last bargain I bought 

Toodles. What is it? 

Mrs. T. a pair of crutches. 

Toodles. A pair of crutches I What 
use are they to me, Mrs. T. ? 

Mrs. T. No, not at present; but you 
might meet with an accident, and then 
how handy it will be to have them in the 
house. 

Toodles. Oh, here's a woman goes to 
an auction and buvs a pair of crutches in 
anticipation that ner husband will break 
his legs. But look what you did the 
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other day, when this railroad was finished 
out here, why curse me, if you did not 
buy forty-three wheelbarrows — some with 
wheels, and some without wheels; and 
then again^ before this new system of 
police was mtroduced, we had watchmen, 
and watch-boxes — ^now our police have 
stars on their breasts, and the corporation 
abolished watch-boxes. They were all put 
up at auction, and I'll be hanged if yoa 
didn't bjy ninety-three watch-boxes. 

Mrs. T Now, my dear Toodles, how 
unreasonable you are; you don't know 
but they will be wanted, and then how 
handy it will be to have them in the 
house. 

Toodles. That's your old excuse. We 
have wheelbarrows in the yard, watch* 
boxes in the cellar, wheelbarrows and 
wutch-boxes all over the house. The 
pigs eat out of the wheelbarrows, and 
the cows sleep in the watch-boxes. 

Mrs. T. Now, my dear Toodles, don't 
that prove their utility ? 

Toodles. When I came home the other 
night, I tumbled into something and 
broke my shins. I called Jane to bring 
a light I found myself in a watch-box. 
What was your last nurchase ? The other 
day I saw a cart before the door, and two 
men canying into the house — a door- 
plate. 

Mrs. T. My dear Toodles— 

Toodles. And the name of Thompson 
upon it ^ Thompson with a P. Mrs. 
Toodles, if I were not innately a sober 
man, you would drive me to an extreme 
case of drinking. Well, what was your 
reason for buying the door-plate ? * * Too- 
dles, my dear," says j^ou, we may have 
a daughter, and that daughter may be a 
female — and live to the age of maturity — 
and she may marry a man of the name 
of Thompson with a P — then, how 
handy it will be to have it in the house I 

Mrs. T. And won't it, dear? 

Toodles. You had it stuck over the 
mantel-piece, and when I come down to 
breakfast or home to dinner, there's that 
odious name of Thompson looking me in 
the face. — ^If I had a daughter, and 
caught a man of the name of Thompson 
making love to her, I'd break his head 
with that door-plate. 

Mrs. T. But, my dear Toodles— 

Toodles, Yes, Mrs. T, I say re- 
ligiously, morally, sincerely and emphati- 
cally — aamn Thompson ! 
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THE BIG LIR 

A hunter's story. 

[William Oiuiosm Simms, LL.D., born In GharlM- 
ton. South Chit>Un», April 17. 1806 ; died thera June 
11, 1870. He WM one of the most prolific writen of 
America. A mere catalogue of bii worki In poetry, 
fiction, drama, history, biography, critlciem and miscel- 
laneouB literature would fill a page. It will be auffl- 
dent to state that his beet-known works are a series of 
reToIutionary and border romance^ published In eigh- 
teen Yolumes, the most notable of which are 7%e Jbrair- 
er», Mettiehampef Border Btaglmt Woottcnuftf and fieoai- 
ekamp. Griswold, in the Pro$e WriUr§ of Anmiea, 
ssvys: "His (Mr. Simms*) deerriptioiis are bold and 
graphic, and his characters have considerable indiridu- 
ality. He is most succonful in sketches of rude border 
life, In bustling, tumnltuuus action. . . . The shorter 
stories of Mr. Simms are bis liest works. They hare 
unity, completeness and strength." Notwithstanding 
bis Tsst literary labors, BIr. Simms took an actlre part 
in politics, and in 1846 misned, only by one Tote, being 
elected lieutenant-governor of his native State.] 

The day's work was done, and a good 
day's work it was. We had bagged a 
couple of fine bucks and a fat doe ; and 
now we lav camped at the foot of the 
*^ Balsam Range' of mountains in North 
Carolina, preparing for our supper. We 
were a right merry group of seven — four 
professional hunters, ana three amateurs, 
myself among the latter. There was Jim 
Fisher, Aleck Wood, Sam or Sharp Snaf- 
fles, alias ^' Yaou," and Nathan Langford, 
alias the "Pious." 

These were our professional hunters. 
Our amateurs may well continue nameless, 
as their achievements do not call for any 
present record. 

There stood our tent pitched^ at the foot 
of the mountains, with a beautiful cascade 
leaping headlong toward us, and subsiding 
into a mountain runnel, and finally mto a 
little lakelet, the waters of which, edged 
with perpetual foam, were as clear as 
crystal. 

Our baggage-wagon, which had been 
sent round to meet us by trail routes 
through the gorges, stood near the tent, 
which was of stout army canvas. 

That baggage-wagon held a varietv of 
luxuries : there was a barrel of the Dest 
bolted wheat flour : there were a dozen 
choice hams, a sack of coffee, a keg of 
sugar, a few thousand of cigars, and last, 
not least, a corpulent barrel of Western 
usquebaugh, vulgarly, ** whiskey," to say 
nothing or a pair of dem^'ohns of equal 



dimensions, one containing peach bnmcly 
of mountain manufacture, tne other the 
luscious honey from the mountain hives. 

Supper over, and it is Saturday night. 
It is the night dedicated among the pro- 
fessional hunters to what is called " Jlie 
Lying Camp." 

''The Lying Camp!" I exclaimed to 
Columbus Mills, one of our party, a 
wealthy mountaineer of large estates, wnose 

fuest I have been for some tim e. What 
you mean by the 'Lying Camp,' Co- 
lumbus?" 

The explanation soon followed. 

Saturday night is devoted bv the moun- 
taineers engaged in a camp-nunt, which 
sometimes contemplates a course of sev- 
eral weeks, to stones of their adventures 
— ''long yams" — chiefly relating to the 
objects of their chase, and the wild ex- 
periences of their professional life. The 
hunter who naturally inclines to exaggera- 
tion is, at such a period, privileged to deal 
in all the extravagances of invention — 
nay — ^he is required to do so ! T» be literal, 
or confine himself to the bald and naked 
truth, is not only discreditable, but a 
Jmaole offence ! He is, in such a case, 
made to swallow a long, strong, and diffi- 
cult potation ! He cannot be too extrava- 
gant in his incident ; but he is also required 
to exhibit a certain degree of art in their 
use ; and he thus frequently rises into a 
certain realm of fiction, the ingenuities 
of which are made to compensate for the 
exaggerations, as they do in the Arabian 
Nimils and other Oriental romances. 

This will suffice for explanation. 

Nearly all our professional hunters as- 
sembled on the present occasion were 
tolerable raconteurs. ^ They complimented 
Jim fisher by throwing the raw deer-skin 
over his shoulders ; tying the antlers of 
the buck with a red handkerchief over 
his forehead * seating him on the biggest 
boulder which lay at hand, and, sprmk- 
lin^ him with a stoup of whiskey, they 
christened him "The Big Lie" rorthe 
occasion. And in this character he com- 
placently presided during the rest of the 
evening* till the company prepu'ed for 
sleep, which was not till midnight, he was 
king of the feast 

It was the duty of the "Big Lie" to 
regulate proceedings, keep order, appoint 
the raconteurs severally, and admonish 
them when he found them foregoing their 
privileges, and narrating bald, nak^ and 
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uninteresting tratb. They must deal in 
fiction. 

Jim fisher was seventy years old^ and 
a veteran hunter — the most famous m all 
the country. He looked authority, and 
promptly began to assert it, which ne did 
m a single word : — 

'^Yaou!" 

** Yaou ** was the nom de ntqiie of one 
of the hunters, whose proper name was 
Sam Snaffles, but who, from his special 
smartness, had obtained the farther so- 
briquet of ''Sharp Snaffles." 

Columbus Mills whispered me that he 
was oadled " Yaou" firom his irequentuse 
of that word, which, in the Choctaw dia- 
lect, simply means *' Yes. '' Snaffles had 
rambled considerably amon^ the Choc- 
taws, and picked up a vanety of their 
woros, which he was fond oi using in 
preference to the vulgar English ; and his 
common use of *' Yaou'* for the affirma- 
tive had prompted the substitution of it 
for his own name. He answered to the 
name. 

** Ay — ^yee, Yaou," was the response of 
Sam. **I was afeard^ 'Big Lie,* that 
you*d be hitching me up the very first in 
your team.'* 

Sam Snaffles swallowed his peach and 
honev at a gulp, hemmed thrice lustily, 
put himself into an attitude, and began 
as follows. 

I shall adopt his language as closely as 
possible ; but it is not possible, in any de- 
gree, to convey any aa^uate idea of his 
manner^ which was admirably apnropriate 
to the subject-matter. Indeed, the fellow 
was a bom actor. 

The ** Jedge'* was the nom de guerre 
which the hunters had conferred upon me, 
looking, no doubt, to my venerable aspect 
— foT 1 had travelled considerably beyond 
my teens — and the general dignity or my 
bearing. 

"You see, Jedge,** addressing me es- 
pecially as the distinguished stranger, 

I'm a telling this hyar history of mine 
jest to please you^ and I'll try to please 
you ef I kin. These fellows hyar have 
hcam it so often that they knows all 
about it jest as well as I do my own self, 
and they knows the truth of it all, ana 
would swear to it afore any hunter's court 
in all the counter, ef so be the affidavy 
was to be tooken in camp and on a Satur- 
day night 

'* You see, then, Jedge, it's about a 



dozen or fourteen years ago, when I was a 
young fellow without much beard on my 
chin, though I was faJl grown as I am 
now — strong as a horse, ef not quite so 
big as a buffalo. I was then jest a-be- 
ginning my 'prenticeship to the hunting 
business, and looking to sich persons as 
the 'Big Lie' thar to show me how to 
take the track of b'ar, buck and painther. 

'' But I conf(^ I weren't a-doing much. 
I bed a great deal to I'am, and I reckon 
I miss' d many more bucks than I ever 
hit — ^that is, jest up to that time — " 

''Look you, Yaou," said "Big Lie," 
interrupting him ; ^' you're gitting too 
close upon the etamal stupid truth 1 All 
you've been a-saying is jest nothing but 
the naked truth, as I knows it. Jest 
crook your trail I" 

" Aid how's a man to lie decently on- 
less you lets him hev a bit of truth to ^o 
upon ? The truth's nothing but a peg m 
the wall that I hangs the lie upon. A tor 
awhile I promise that you sha'n*t see the 

^' Worm along, Yaou ! " 

" Well, Jedge, I warn't a-doing much 
among the biidcs yet— jest for the reason 
that I was quite too eager in the scent 
a' ter a sartin doe I Now, Jedge, you never 
seed my wife — my Merry Ann, as I calls 
her; and ef you was to sjbc her now — 
though she's prime grit yit — ^you would 
never believe that, or all the womankind 
in all these mountains, she was the venr 
yaller flower of the forest, with the rea- 
dest rose cheeks yop ever did see, and 
sich a mouth, and sich bright curly hair, 
and so tall, and so slender, and so all over 
beautiful, p Lawd ! when I thinks of it 
and them times, I don't see how 'twas 
possible to think of buck-hunting when 
thar was sich a doe, with sich eyes shin- 
ing on me. 

Well, Jedge, Merry Ann was the 
only da' ter of JefF Hopson and Keziah 
Hopson, his wife, who was the da' ter of 
Squire Claypole, whose wife was Margery 
Clough, that lived down upon Pacolet 
river — " 

' ' Look you, Yaou, ain't you getting into 
them demed facts agin, eh ? " 

"I reckon I em, '!Big Lie.' 'Sense 
me : I'll kiver the pegs direct-lie, one a' ter 
t'other. Wharwas I? Ah ! Oh ! Well, 
Jedge, poor hunter and poor man— jest, 
you see, a squatter on the side of a leetle 
bit of a mountain dose on to Columbus 
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Mills, at Mount Tryon, I was all the time 
on a not trail a*ter Merry Ann Ho^son. 
I went thar to see her almost every night, 
and sometimes I carried a buck for the 
old people, and sometimes a doeskin for 
the gal ; and I do think, bad hunter as 
I then was, I pretty much kept the fam'ly 
in deer meat through the whole winter. 

" Well, Jedge, though Jeff Hopson was 
glad enough to git my meat always, he 
didn't affection me as I did his da ter. 
He was a sharp, close, money-loving old 
fellow, who was always considerate oi the 
main chaince : and the old lady, his wife, 
who hairdly dare say her soul was her 
own, she jest looked both ways, as I mav 
say, for Sunday, never giving a fair look 
to me or my chainces, when his eyes were 
sot on her. But ' twan't so with my Merry 
Ann. She hed the eves for me from the 
beginning, and soon she hed the feelings ; 
ana, jtou see, Jedge. we sometimes did git 
a chaince, when old Jeff was gone &om 
home, to come to a sort of onderstand- 
ing about our feeling ; and the long and 
the short of it was that Merrv Ann con- 
fessed to me that she'd like nothing better 
than to be my wife. She liked no other 
man but me. 

**Now, Jedge, a* ter that, what was a 
young fellow to do ? That, I say, was the 
proper kind of incourag«nent. So I said, 
I' 11 ax vour daddy. ' Then she got scary, 
and said, * Oh, don't, for somehow, Sam, 
I'm a-thinking daady don't like you 
enough yit Jest hold on a bit, and come 
oilen, and bring him venison, and try to 
make him laugh, which you kin do, you 
know, and a' ter a time you kin try him.' 
And so I did— or rether I didn't. I put 
off the axing. I come constant. I brought 
venison all the time, and b'ar meat a 
plenty, a' most three days in every week. 
^ "Well, Jedge, this went on for a long 
time, a' most the whole winter, and spring, 
and summer, till the winter begun to come 
in agin. I carried 'em the venison, and 
Merry Ann meets me in the woods, and 
we hes sich a pleasant time when we meets 
on them little odd chainces that I gits hot 
as thunder to bring the business to a sweet 
honey finish. 

"But Merry Ann keeps on scary, and 
she puts me on. on til, one day, one a'ter- 
noon, about sundown, she meets me in 
the woods, and she's all in a flusteration. 
And she ups and tells me how old John 
Grimstead, the old bachelor (a fellow 



about forty years old, and the dear gal 
not yet twenty), how he's a' ter her, and 
bekaise he's got a good fairm, and mules 
and horses, how her daddy's giving him 
the open mouth encouragement 

** Then I says to Merry Ann : 

" ' You sees, I kain't put off no 
longer. I must out with it, and ax your 
daddy at oust ' And then her scaiy fit 
come on again^nd she begs me not to — 
not jixt mt, JBut I swears by all the 
Hokies that I won't put off another dav 
and so, as I haird the old man was in the 
house that veir hour, I left Merry Ann 
in the woods, all in a trimbling, and I jist 
went ahead, aetarmined to have the figure 
straight, whether odd or even. 

"Iwasjubious; but I jist bolted into 
the house, as free and easy and bold as ef 
I was the very best customer that the old 
man wanted to see." 

Here Yaou paused to renew his draught 
of peach and noney. 

"Well, Jedge, I put a bold face on the 
business, though my hairt was gitting up 
into my throat, and I was almost a-gasp- 
ing for my breath, when I was fairly in 
the big room, and standing up before the 
old squaire. He was a-setting in his big 
squar hide-bottom' d arm-chair, looking 
like a jedge upon the bench jist about to 
send a poor fellow to the gallows. As he 
seed me (X)me in, looking queer enough, I 
reckon, his mouth put on a sort of grin, 
which showed all his grinders, and he 
looked for all the world as ef he guessed 
the business I come about. But he said, 
good-natured enough, 

" 'Well, Sam Snaffles, how goes it?' 

"I said to myself, 

" ' It's jest as well to git the worst at 
oust, and then thar' 11 be an eend of the 
oneasiness.' So I up and told him, in 
pretty soft, smooth sort of sneechifying, 
as how I was mighty fond of Merry Ann. 
and she, I was a-thinking, of me, ana 
that I jest come to ax ef I might hev 
Merry Ann for my wife. 

"Then he opened his ey^ wide, as ef 
he never ixpected to hear sich a proposal 
from me. 

"* What !' says he. *You?* 

"'Jest so, squaire,* says I. *Ef it 
pleases you to believe me, and to consider 
it reasonable, the axing. ' ^ 

' ' He sot ouiet for a minit or more ; then 
he gits up. Knocks all the fire out of his 
pipe on the chimney, fills it, and lights it 
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agin, and then oomes straight np to me, 
wnar I was a-setting on the chair in &ont 
of him, and without a word he takes the 
collar of my coat betwixt the thumb 
and forefinger of his left hand, and he 
says: 

'' 'Git up, Sam Snaffle& Git up, ef 
you please. 

"'Well, I gits up, and he says : 

***Hvar. Come. Hyar.' 

''And with that he leads me right 
across the room to a bi^ lookinff-gtass 
that hung agin the partition wall, and 
thar he stops before the glass, facing it 
and holding me by the collar all the time. 
- *'Now that looking-glass, Jedge, was 
about the biggest I ever did see. It was 
a' most three feet high, and a' most two 
feet wide, and it had a bright, broad 
frame, shiny like gold, with a heap of 
leetle figgers worked all round it. I 
reckon thar's no sich glass now in all the 
mountain country. 

" Well, thar he bed me up, both on us 
standing in ^nt of thb Rlass, whar we 
could a-most see the whole of our full 
figgers from head to foot 

^ *And when we hed stood thar for a 
minit or so, he says, quite solemn like : 

'^ ^ Look in the glass, Sam Snaffles.' 

" So I looked. 

*' * Well, ' says I, ' I sees you, Squaire 
Hopson, and mvself, Sam Snaffles. ' 

' Look good, ' says he ; ' ohzarve well. ' 

"*WelV says I, 'I'm a-looking with 
all my eyes. I only sees what I tells you. ' 

"* But you don't obzarve,' says he. 
'Looking and seeing's one thins,' says 
he, 'but obzarving's another. Now 06- 
zarve,^ 

"By this time, Jedg^, I was getting 
sort 0' riled, for I coma see that some- 
how he was jest a-trying to make me feel 
redickilous. So I says : 

" 'Look you, Squaire Hopson, ef you 
thinks I never seed myseli in a glass 
afore this, you're mighty mistaken.' 

** * Very well,' says he. ' Now obzarve. 
You sees your own figger, and your face, 
and you air obzarvmg as well as you 
know how. Now, Mr. Sam Snaffles — 
now that you've hed a fair look at your- 
self— j'est now answer me, from your honest 
conscience, a'ter all you've seen, ef you 
honestly thinks you're the sort of pusson 
to hev m?/da'ter.' 

"And with that he gin me a twist, and 
when I wheeled round he hed wheeled 



round, too, and thar we stood fall facing 
one another. 

" Lawd [ how I was riled I But I an- 
swered. Quick : 

" 'Ana why not I'd like to know, 
Squaire Hopson ? I ain't the handsomest 
man in the world, but I'm not the ugliest ; 
and folks don't generally consider me at 
all among the uglies. I m as tall a man 
as you, and as stout and strong, and as 
good a man 0' my inches as ever stepped 
m shoe-leather. And it's enough to tell 
you, squaire, whatever you may think, 
that Merry Ann believes m me, and she's 
a way of thinking that I'm jest about the 
very pusson that ought to hev her.' 

" ' JVIerry Ann's thinking,' says he, 
'don't run all fours with her fayther's 
thinking. I axed you, Sam Snaffles, to 
obzarve yourself in the glass. I telled 
you that seeing wam't edzactly obzarving. 
You seed only the inches ; you seed that 
you hed eyes, and mouth, and nose, and 
the airms and legs of a man. But eyes 
and mouth, and legs and airms, don't 
make a man.' 

'"Oh, they don't,' says L 

" ' No, indeed,' says he. * I seed that 
you hed all them ; but then I seed thar 
was one thing that you hedn't got' 

"•JiminiP says I^ mighty confused. 
' What thing's a-wanting to me to make 
me a man ? 

"'CVzp^to^' says he, and he lifted him- 
self up and looked mighty grand. 

" ' Capital,' says I ; * and what's that?' 

" ' Thar air many kinds of capital,' says 
he. 'Money's capital, ibr it kin buy 
everything; house and lands is capital; 
cattle and horses and sheep, when thar's 
enough on 'em, is capital. And as I ob- 
zarved you in the glass, Sam Snaffles, I 
seed that capital was the very thing that 
you wanted to make a man of you. Now, 
I don't mean that any da'ter of mine 
shall marry a pusson that's not a par/ect 
man. I oDzarved you long ago, and seed 
whar you was wanting. I axed about 
you. 1 axed your horse.' 

" 'Axed my horse I ' says I, pretty 
nigh dumfoundered. 

' Yes ; I axed your horse, and he said 
to me, "Look at me. I hain't got an 
ounce of spar' flesh on my bones. You 
kin count all my ribs. You kin lay the 
whole length of your airm betwixt any 
two on 'em, and it'll lie thar as snug as a 
black snake betwixt two poles of a log- 
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house." Says he, " Sam's got no capital. 
He ain^t got any time five bushels of com 
in his crib, and he' s such a monstrous feeder 
himself tnat he'll eat out four bushels, 
and think it mighty hard upon him to 
give me the other one." Thar, now, waa 
your horse's testimony, Sam, agin you. 
Then I axed about your cabin, and your 
way of living. I was curious, and went 
to see you one dav when I knowed you 
waur at home. You bed but one chair, 
which you gin me to sit on, and you sot 
on the eena of a barrel for yourself. You 
gin me a rasher of bacon what hedn't a 
streak of fat in it You bed a poor 
quarter of a poor doe hanging from the 
rafters, a poor beast that somebody bed 
disabled — 

*' * I shot it myself ' says I. 

" * Well, it was a-oying when you shot 
it, and all the hunters say you was a poor 
shooter at anything. Your cabin hadf but 
one room, and that you^ slept in and ate 
in, and the floor was six inches deep in 
dirt Says I to myself, says I, *'This 
poor fellow's got no capital; and he 
nasn't the head to git capUal:'^ and iVom 
that moment, Sam Snames^ the more I 
obzarved you the more sartm 'twas that 
you never could be a man ef you waur to 
live a thousand years.' 

*'A'ter that long speechifying, Jedge, 
vou might ha', ground me up in a mil), 
biled me down in a pot, and scattered me 
over a manure heap, and I wouldn't ha' 
been able to say a word. 

"' I cotched up my hat, and was a-gwine, 
when he said to me, with his domed in- 
fernal big grin : 

** ^Take another look in the glass. Sam 
Snaffles, and obzarve well, and you'll see 
jest whar it is, I thinks, that you're 
wanting.' 

"I didn't stop fbr any more. I jest 
bolted, like a hot shot out of a shovel, 
and didn't know my own self, or whatever 
steps I tuk, tell I got into the thicket and 
met Merry Ann coming towards me. 

'* I must liauor now. 

"Well, Jeage, it was a hard meeting 
betwixt me and Merry Ann. The poor 

gal come to me in a sort of run, and, 
airdly drawing her breath, she cried out : 
'' * Oh, SamT What docs he say ? ' 
"What could I say? How tell her? I 
jest wrapped her up in my anns, and I 
cries out making some violent remarks 
about Uie old squaire. 



"Then she screamed, and 1 bed to 
squeeze her up, more close than ever, aod 
kiss her, I reckon, more than a dozen times, 
jest to keep her from gwine into historical 
fits. I teUed her all, from beginning to 
eend. 

"I telled her that thar waur some 
troth in what the old man said ; that I 
hedn't been keerfrd to do the thing as I 
ought; that the house teas mean and 
dirty ' that the horse was mean and poor ; 
that 1 bed been thinking too much about 
her own self to think about other things ; 
but that I woiJd do better, would see to 
things, put things right, git corn in the 
crib, git ^capital ef 1 couki, and make a 
good, comfortable home for ha'. 

" ^Look at me,' says I, 'Merry Ann. 
Does I look like a man ? ' 

" ' You're all the man I wants,' says she. 

" 'That's enough,' savs I. * You shall 
see what I kin oo, ana what I tciU do. 
That's ef you air true to me.' 

"And she throwed herself upon my 
buzzom and cried out : 

"*rii be trae to you, Sam. I loves 
nobody in all the world so much as I lovea 
you.' 

" *And you won't marry any other man. 
Merry Ann, no matter what your daddy 
says?' 

" * Never,' she says. 

" 'And vou won't listen to this old 
bachelor feUow, Grimstead. that's got the 
"capital" already, no matter how they 
spurs you?' 

" ' Never,' she says. 

"'Sw'ar it,' says I, 'sw'ar it Merry 
Ann, that you will be my wife, and never 
manyGrimstead.' 

" 'I sw'ars it,' she says, kissing wie, be- 
kaize we had no book. 

"'Now,' says I. 'Merry Ann, that's 
not enough. Cuss him for my sake, and 
to make it sartin. Cuss that fellow G rim- 
stead.' 

'"Oh, Sam, I kain't cuss,' says she; 
'that's wicked.' 

" 'Cuss him on my account,' says I — 
'to my credit' 

"'Oh,' says she, 'don't ax me. 1 
kain't do that' 

"Says I, 'Merry Ann, if vou don't 
cuss that fellow some way. I ^o believe 
you'll go over to him a'ter all. Jest you 
cuss him, DOW. Any small cuss will do, 
ef you're in aimest' 

" ' Well,' says she, ' ef that's your idee. 
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ihen I says, ^I>rot his «Xin/* and drot my 
Bkiu, too, ef ever I marries anybody but 
Sam Snaffles. ' 

"'That'll do, Merry Ann' savs L 
'And now I'm easy in my soul and con- 
science. And now, Merry Ann, I'm 
gwine off to try my best and git the ' cap- 
ital.' Ef it's the 'capital' that's nced- 
ild to make a man or me, I'll git it, by 
all the Holy-Hokies, if I kin.* 

"And so, after a million of squeezes 
and kisses, we parted ; and she slipt along 
through the woods, the back way to the 
house, and I mounted my horse to so to 
my cabin. But, afore I mountca the 
beast, I gin him a dozen kicks in his ribs, 
jest for oearing his testimony agin me, 
and telling the old squaire that I hedn't 
' capital ' enough for a com crib. 

I was mightily let down, as you may 
think, by old Squaire Hopson ; but I was 
mightily lifted up by Merry Ann. 

But when I got to my cabin, and seed 
how mean eveiythin^ was tnerc, and 
thought how true it was that old 
Squaire Hopson had said, I felt overkim, 
and I said to myself, 'It's all true. How 
kin I bring that beautiful yaller flower of 
the forest to^ live in sich a mean cabin, 
and with sich poor aooommydations r 
She that had everything comforting and 
nice about her.' 

"Then I considered all about 'capi? 
tal ; ' and it growed on me, ontil I begin 
to see that a man might hev good legs 
and arms and thighs, and a good face of 
his own, and yit not be a parfect and 
. proper man a' tor all. I hea lived, you 
see, Jedge, to be twenty-three years of 
age, and was living no better than a three- 
year-old b'ar, in a sort of cave, sleeping 
on shuck and straw, and never looking 
after to-morrow. 

" I couldn't sleep all that night for the 
thinking and obzarvations. Tnat impu- 
dent talking of old Hopson put me on a 
new track. I couldn't give up hunting. 
I knowed no other business, and I didn t 
hafe know that. 

•"Drot,** or **Drat," has been called an American 
TQlgariam, bat it ia genuine old £ngllsh, ai ancient as 
the dajs of Ben Jonaon. Originally the oath was, 
**0od rot It,** but Puritaniam, which was unwilling to 
take the name of God in rain, waa jet not prepared to 
abandon the oath, ao the pioua preaenred it in an 
abridged form, omitting the G ftrum God, and uaing 
" Od rot it** It reached its final contraction, ** Drot,'^ 
before it came to America. **Drot it,** "Drat it,** 
** Drot your eyea.** or " Drot hia akin,** are ao ntany 
modea of uaing it among the nuedocated claapea — 
W.G. 8. 



"Well, Jedge, as I said, I had a most 
miserable night of consideration and ob- 
zarvation and concatenation accordingly. 
I felt all over mean, 'cept now and then, 
when I thought of dear Meny Ann, ana 
her felicities and cordialities and fideli- 
ties; and then, the cuss which she gin 
onder the kiver of 'Drot,' to that dried- 
up old bachelor Orimstead. But I got to 
sleep at last. And I had a dream. And 
I tnoujght I seed the prettiest woman 
critter m the world, next to Meny Ann, 
standing close by my bedside ; and, at first, 
I thought 'twas Merry Ann, and I was 
gwine to kiss her agin ; but she drawed 
back and said : 

""Sense me. I'm not Merry Ann, 
but I'm her friend and your firiend ; so 
don't you be down in the mouth, but 
keep a good hairt, and you'll hev Kelp, 
and git the ' capital ' whar you don't look 
for it now. It's only needful that you be 
detarmined on good works and mtudng a 
man of yourself. ' 

"A'terthat dream I slept like a top, 
woke at day-peep, took my rifle, odled up 
my <log. mounted my horse, and put out 
for the laurel hollows. 

"Well, I hunted all day, made sev« 
eral starts, but got nothing ; my dog ran 
off*, the rascally Dup, ana, I reckon, ef 
Squaire Hopson nad met him^ he'd ha' 
said 'twas bekaise I starved him. Fact 
is, we hedn't any on us much to eat that 
day, and the old mar's ribs stood out 
bigger than ever. 

All day I rode and followed the track, 
and got nothing. 

" Well, jest about sunset I come to a 
hollow 01 the hills that I hed never seed 
before ; and in the middle of it was a 
great pond of water, what you call a lake ; 
and it showed like so much purple glass in 
the sunset, and 'twas jest as smooth as 
the big looking-glass of Squaire Hopson' s. 
Thar wa'n't a oreath of wind stimng. 

"I was mighty tired, so I eased down 
from the mar', tied up the bridle and 
check, and let her pick aoout, and laid my.- 
self down onder a tree, lest about twenty 
yards from the lake, ana thought to rest 
myself ontil the moon riz, which I knowed 
would be about seven o'clock. 

"I didn't mean to fall asleep, but I did 
it ; and I reckon I must ha' slept a good 
hour, for when I woke the dark had set in, 
and I could only see one or two bright 
stars hyar and thar, shooting out from tho 
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dark of the heavens. But ef I seed noth- 
ing, I haird ; and jest sich a sound and 
noise as I hed never haird before. 

"' Thar was a rushing and a roaring and 
a screaming and a splashing in the air 
and in the water as made you think the 
universal world was coming to an eend. 

^*A11 that set me up. 1 was waked up 
out of sleep and dream, and my eyes 
opened to everything that eye could see ; 
and sich another sight I never seed before. 
I tell you. Jedge, ef there was one wild- 
goose settling down in that lake thar was 
one hundred thousand of 'em. I couldn't 
see the eend of 'em. They come every 
minit^ swarm a'ter swarm, in tens and 
twenties and fillies and hundreds; and 
sich a fuss as they did m^e ; sich a ^b- 
bling, sich a splashing, sich a oon^ion, 
that I was fairly connusterated ; and I 
jest lay whar I was, a-watching 'em. 

**You never seed beasts so happy. 
How they flapped their wings ; how they 

gabbled to one another ; how they swam 
yar and thar, to the very middle of the 
hke and to the very edge of it, jest a fifty 
jrards from whar I lay squat, never mov- 
ing leg or arm. It was wonaerful to see. 
I wondered how thev could find room, for 
I reckon thar waur rorty thousand on 'em, 
all scuffling in that leetle lake together. 

** Well, as I watched them, I said to my- 
self: 

** * Now^ if a fellow could only captivate 
all them wdd geese — fresh from Canniday, 
I reckon — ^what would they bring in the 
market at Spartanburg and Greenville ? ' 
Walker, I knowed, would buy 'em up 
quick at fifty cents a head. Forty thous- 
and geese at fifty cents a head. Thar 
was ^capital.' 

'^I could ha' fired in among 'em with 
my rifle, never taking aim, and killed a 
dozen or more at a single shot ; but what 
was a poor dozen geese when thar waur 
forty thousand to captivate ? 

'*What a haul twould be ef a man 
could only get 'em all in one net I Kiver 
them all at a fling I 

^' The idee worked like so much fire in 
my brain. 

* * How can it be done ? 

^* That was the question. 

" * Kin it be done ? ' I axed mvself. 

*" It kin,' I said to myself ; and I'm 
the very man to do it ' 

''Then I got up and tuk to my horse 
and rode home. 



^ *^And thar. when I had swallowed my 
bit of hoe-cake and bacon and a good 
strong cup of coflee, and got into b^, I 
couldn't sleep for a long time, thinking 
how I was to git them geese. 

''But I kept nearing the right idee 
every minit, and when I was fast asleep it 
came to me in my dream. 

"I seed the same beautifullest young 
woman agin that hed given me the in- 
oouragement before to go ahead, and she 
helped me out with the idee. 

' So in the morning I went to work. I 
rode off to Spartanburg, and bought all 
the twine and cord and hafe the plough- 
lines in town ; and I got a lot of great fish- 
hooks, all to help make the tanglement 
parfect ; and I got lead for sinkers, and I 
got cork- word for floaters ; and I pushed 
for home iist as fast as my poor mar' 
could streak it 

"I was at work day and night for nigh 
on to a week making my net ; and when 
'twas done I borrowed a mule and cart 
from Columbus Mills thar — ^he'll tell you 
all about it, he kin make his affidavy to 
the truth of it 

" Well, off I driv with my great net 
and got to the lake about noonday. I 
knowed 'twould take me some hours to 
make my fixings parfect, and get the net 
fairly stretched across the lake, and jest 
deep enouffh to do the tangling of eveiy 
le^ of the Dirds in the very midst of their 
swimming, and snorting, and splashing, 
and cavorting. When I hed fixed it all 
fine, and jest as I wanted it, I brought the 
eends of my plough-lines up to where I 
was gwine to hide myself. This was onder 
a strong sapling ; and my calkilation was, 
when I bed got the beasts all hooked, 
forty thousand, more or less — and I coula 
tell how that was from feeHn^ on the 
line — ^why, then, I'd whip the Ime round 
the sapling, hitch it fast, and draw in my 
birds at niy own ease, without axing much 
about their comfort. 

" 'Twas a most beautiful and parfect 
plan, and all would ha' worked beautiful 
well but for one leetle oversight of mine. 
But I won't tell you about that part of 
the business yit, the more pretickuarly as 
it turned out for the very nest, as you'll 
see in the eend. 

" I hedn't long finished my fixing when 
the sun suddcntly tumbled down the 
heights, and the dark be^n to creep in 
upon me, and a pretty cold dark it waun 
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( remember it weU. My teeth begun to 
chatter in my head, though I was boHing 
over with inward heat, all jest ooming out 
of my hot eagerness to be captivating the 
birds. 

** Well, Jedge^ I hedn't to wait over- 
long. Soon I naird them coming, scream- 
ing ftir away, and then I seed them pour- 
ing, jest Uke so many white clouds, 
straight down, I reckon, from the snow 
mountains off in Cannidav. 

''Down they come, mifiions upon mil- 
lions, tin I was sartin thar waur already 
J)retty nigh on to forty thousand in the 
ake. 

" Well, thar they waur, forty thousand, 
we'll say, with, it mout be, a icw millions 
and hundreds over. And Lawd I how 
they played, and splashed, and screamed, 
and cUved I I calkilated on hooken a good 
many of them divers, in pertikilar, andso I 
watched and waited, ontil I thought I'd 
feel of my lines ; and I begun leetle by leetle, 
to haul in, when, Lawd love you. Jed^e I 
sich a ripping and raging, and bouncmg 
and flouncmg, and flopping and splashing, 
and kicking and screaming, you never did 
hear in all your born days ! 

''By this I knowed that I had capti- 
vated the captains of the host, and a pretty 
smart chaince, I reckoned, of the rigilar 
army, ef 'twa'n't edzactly forty thousand ; 
for I calkilated that some few would get 
away — run off— jest as the cowards always 
does in the ^ armv jest when the shooting 
and confusion begins; still I reasonably 
calkilated on the main body of the rigi- 
ments; and so, ^ttin^ more and more 
hot and eager, and pulhng and hauling, I 
made one big mistake, and, instid of 
wrapping the eends of my lines around the 
saphnff that was standing jest behind me, 
what does I do but wra^s 'em round my 
own thi^h — the right thigh, you see — and 
some of the loops waur hitcned round my 
lefl arm at the same time. 

"All* this come of my hurry and ixcite- 
ment, for it was burning like a hot fever 
in my brain, and I didn't know when or 
how I bed tied myself up, ontil sud- 
den tly, with an all-fired scream, all to- 
gether, them forty thousand ^eese rose 
like a great white cloud in the air. all tied 
up, tangled up — ^hooked about the legs, 
hooked about the gills, hooked and fast in 
some way in the beautiM leetle twistings 
of my net 

" X OS, Jedge, as I'm a living hunter to- 



night, hvar a-talking to you, they riz up 
alTtogether, as ef they had consulted upon 
it, like a mighty thunder-cloud, and off 
they went, screaming and flouncing, mean- 
ing, I reckon, to take the back track to 
Canniday, in spite of the freezing weather. 

"Before I knowed whar I was, Jedge, 
I was twenty feet in the air, my right 
thigh up and my left arm, and the other 
thigh and arm a-danglin^ useless, and 
feeling every minit as ef they was gwine 
to drop off. 

" You may be sure I pulled with all my 
might, but that waur mighty leetle in the 
fix I was in, and I jest nad to hold on. 
and see whar the infernal beasts would 
carry me. I oouldn' t loose myself, and ef 
I could I was by this time quite too fur up 
in the air, and darsn't dfo so, onless 1 
was willing to hev my brains dashed out, 
and my whole body mashed to a mam- 
mock. 

"Thar I was dangling, like a dead 
weight, at the tail of that all-fired cloud 
of wild geese, head downward, and ffwine, 
the Lawd knows whar I — ^to Canniday, or 
Jericho, or some other heathen temtory 
beyond the Massissipp, and it mout be, 
over the great etamal ocean. 

" When I thought of that, and thought 
of the lines giving way, and that on a sud- 
dent I should come down plump into the 
big sea, jest in the middle of a great 
gathering of shirks and whales, to be de- 
woured and tore to bits by their bloody 
grinders, I was ready to die of skeer out- 
right. ^ I thought over all my poor sin- 
nings in a moment, and I thought of my 

Eoor dear Merry Ann, and I called out 
er name, loud as I could, jest as ef the 
poor gal could hyar me or help me. 

" And jest then I could see we waur a 
drawing nigh a great thunder-cloud. I 
could see the red tongues running out of 
its black laws ; and 'Lawd ! ' says I. ' ef 
these all-nred infarnal wild beasts of birds 
should carry me into that cloud to be 
burned to a coal, fried, and roasted, and 
biled alive by them tongues of red fire.' 

" But the geese foupnt shy of the cloud, 
though we passed mighty nigh on to it, 
and i could see one red streak of lightning 
run out of the cloud, and give us chase 
for a full hafe a mile ; but we waur too 
fa.st for it, and in a tearing passion, be- 
kaise it couldn't ketch us, the red streak 
struck its horns into a great tree jest be- 
hind us that we had passed over, and 
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tore it into flinders in the twink of a mos- 
quito. 

^* But by this time I was beginning to 
feel quite stupid. I knowed that I waur 
fast gitting onsensible, and it did seem to 
me as ef my hour waur come, and I was 
Rwine to die — and die by rope, and dang- 
ling in the air, a thousand miles from the 
airth ! 

^^But jest then I was roused up. I felt 
something brush agin me ; then my face 
was scratched ; and, on a suddent, thar 
Was a stop put to my travels by that con- 
veyance. The geese had stopped flying, 
and waur in a mighty great connusteration, 
flopping their wip^s as well as the^r could, 
and screaming with all the tongues in their 
jaws. It was clar to me now that we had 
run agin something that brought us all up 
with a short hitch. 

^ ^' I was shook roughly agin the obstruc- 
tion, and I put out my right arm and 
cotched a hold of a long arm of an al- 
mighty big tree ; then my lees waur 
cotched betwixt two other branches, and 
I rekivered myself, so as to set up a leede 
and rest The geese was a tumbling and 
flopping among the branches. The net 
was nooked hyar and tha^ ; and the birds 
waur all about me, swinging and splurg- 
ing, but enable to break loose and git 
away. 

** By leetle and leetle I come to my clar 
senses, and begun to feel my sitivation. 
The stiflhess was passing out of my limbs. 
I could draw up my legs, and afler some 
hard work, I managed to onwrap the 

1)lough-lines from my right thigh and my 
eft arm, and I hed the sense this time to 
tie the eends pretty tight to a great branch 
of the tree which stretched clar across and 
about a foot over my head. 

''Then I begun to consider mv sitiva- 
tion. I hed hed a hard riding, that was 
sartin ; and I felt sore enough. And I 
hed hed a horrid bad skeer, enough to 
make a man's wool turn white afore the 
ni^ht was over. But now I felt easy, be- 
kaise I considered myself safe. With day- 
peep I calkilated to let myself down from 
the tree by my plough-lines, and thar below, 
tied fast, wam't thar my forty thousand 
captivated geese? 

*' ' Hurrrah ! ' I sings out ' Hurrah ! 
Merrv Ann ; we'll hev the * ' capital ' ' now, 
I reckon.* .♦ 

''And, singing out, I^rawed up my legs 
and shifted my body so as to find an easier 



seat in the crutch of the tree, which was 
an almighty big chestnut oak, when, oh 
Lawd ! on a suddent the stump I hed been 
a-settin^ on give way onder me. 'Twas a 
rotten jint of the tree. It eave way, 
Jedge, as I tell vou, and down I went, my 
legs first, and then my whole body — sHp- 
ping down, not on the outside, but into a 
peat hollow of the tree, all the hairt of it 
being eat out by the rot; and afore I 
knowed whar I waur, I waur some twenty 
foot down, I reckon , and, by the time I 
touched bottom, I was up to my neck in 
honey. 

' ' It was an almighty big honey-tree, full 
of the sweet treacle, and the bees all gone 
and left it^ I reckon, for a hundred years. 
And I in it up to my neck. 

"I could smell it strong. I could taste 
it sweet But I could see nothing. 

"Lawd ! Lawd ! From bad to worse ; 
buried alive in a hollow tree, with never a 
chaince to git out ! I would then ha' 
given all the world ef I was only sailing 
away with them bloody wild geese to Can- 
niday and Jericho, even across the sea, 
with all its shirks and whales dewouring me. 

"Buried alive! Oh Lawd 1 Oh Lawd! 
' Lawd. save me and help me T I cried out 
from the depths. And, * Oh, my Merry 
Ann I ' I cried. ' shill we never meet a«in 
no more ? ' 'Scuse my weeping, Jedge, but 
I feels all over the sinsation, Iresh as ever, 
of being buried alive in a bee- hive tree 
and presarved in honey. I must liquor, 
Jedge." 

After refreshing himself with another 
draught, Sam proceeded with the story of 
his strange adventure : — 

'' Only think of me, Jedge, in my siti- 
vation !^ Buried alive in the hollow of a 
mountain chestnut oak I Up to my neck 
in honey, with never no more an appetite 
to eat than ef it waur the very gall of bit- 
terness than we reads of in the Holy Scrip- 
tersl 

"All dark, all silent as the grave, 'cent 
for the gabbling and the cackling of the wild 
geese outside that every now and then 
would make a great splurging and cavort- 
ing^ trying to break away from their hitch, 
which was jist as fast fixed as my own. 

" Who would dt them geese that hed 
cost me so niucn to captivate? Who 
would inherit my ' capital ? ' and ^ who 
would hev Merry Ann ? and what will be- 
come of the mule and cart of Mills, fast* 
ened in the woods by the leetle lake ? 
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" I cnssedthe leetle lake, and the geese, 
and all the * capital ' 

^^I cussed. I couldn't help it. I 
cussed ftx)m the bottom of my hairt when 
I ought to ha' bin saying my prayers. 
And thar was my poor mar' in the stable 
with never a morsel of feed. She had 
told tales upon me to Squaire Hopson. it's 
true, but I forgin her^ and thougnt oi her 
feed, and nobody to give her none. Thar 
waur corn in the crio and fodder, but it 
wam't in the stable ; and onless Colum- 
bus Mills should come looking a'ter me at 
the cabin, thar waur no hope for me or 
the mar'. 

I' Oh, Jedge, you couldn't jedge of my 
sitivation in that deep hollow, and cave, I 
may say, of mountain oak. My head 
waur jest above the honey, and ef I 
backed it to look up, my long ha'r at the 
back of mv neck a' most stuck fast, so 
thick was the honey. 

'' But I couldn't help looking up. The 
hollow was a wide one at the top, and I 
could see when a star was passm^ over. 
Thar they shined, bright ana beautiful, as 
if they waur the very eyes of the ansels ; 
and as I seed them come and go, looking 
smiling in upon me as they come, I criea 
out to em, one by one : 

*^ ^ Oh, sweet sperrits, blessed angels I 
ef so be thar's an angel sperrit, as they 
say, living in all them stars, come down 
and ixtricate me from this fix, for, to iiir 
as I kin see, I've got no chaince of help 
from mortal man or WQman. Hairdly 
oust a year does a human come this way, 
and ef they did come how would they 
know I'm hyar? How could I make 
them hyar me ? ' I knowed I prayed like 
a heathen sinner, but I prayed as well as 
I knowed how ; and thar wam't a star 
passing over me that I didn't pray to soon 
as I seed them shining over the opening 
of the hollow ; and 1 prayed fast ana 
faster as I seed them passing away and 
gitting out of sight 

*^ Well, Jedge, suddently in the midst 
of my praying, and jest after one bright, 
big star bed gone over me without seeing 
my sitivation, I bed a fresh skeer. 

*^ Suddent I haird a monstrous flutter- 
ing among my geese-y-my * capital. ' Then 
I haird a great scraping and scratching on 
the outside of the tree, and suddent, as I 
looked up, the mouth of the hollow was 
shet up. 

*'An was dark. The stars and 



waur all gone. Something black kivered 
the hollow, and in a minit a'ter, I haird 
something slipping into the hollow right 
upon me. 

"I could hairdly draw my breath. 1 
begun to fear that I was to he siffocated 
alive ; and as I haird the strange critter 
slipping down I shoved out m^ hands and 
feit na r — coarse wool — and with one hand 
I ootched hold of the ha'ry leg of a beast 
and with t'other hand I cotched hold or 
histiuL 

*^ 'Twas a great Var, one of the biggest, 
come to git his honey. He knowed the 
tree, Jedge, you see, and ef any beast in 
the world loves honey, 'tis a b'ar beast 
He'll go to his death on honey, though the 
hounds are tearing at his very haunches. 

' ^ You may be sure, when I oust knowed 
what he was, and oust got a ^ood grip on 
his hind-quarters, I wan'tgwme to let go 
in a hurry. I knowed that was my only 
chance for gitting out of the hollow, and 
I do believe them hlessed angels in the stars 
sent the beast, jest at the right time, to 
give me human help and assistance. 

** Now, yer see, Jedge, thar was no 
chance for him turning round upon me. 
He pretty much filled up the hollow. 
He knowed his way and slipped down 
eend foremost — the latter eend, vou know. 
He could stand up on his hina legs and 
eat all he wanted. Then with his great 
dharp claws and his mighty muscle, he 
could work up, holding on to the sides of 
the tree, and git out a' most as easy as 
when he come down. 

** Now, you see, ef he weighed five 
hundred pounds, and could climb like a 
cat, he could easy cany up a young fellow 
that hed no flesh to spar', and only 
weighed a hundred and twenty-five. So 
I laid my weight on him, eased him off as 
well as 1 could, bat held on to tail and 
leg as ef all life and etamity depended 
upon it. 

'*Now I reckon, Jedge, that Var was 
retty much more skeered than I was. 
Ae couldn't turn in his shoes, and with 
something fastened to his ankles, and as 
he thought, I reckon, some strange beast 
fastenea to his tail, you never seed beast 
more eager to git away, and git upwards. 
He knowed the way, and stuck his claws 
in the rough sides of the hollow, hand 
over hand, jest as a sailor pulls a rope, and 
up we went We hed, howsomdever, 
more than one slip back, but, Lawd bless 
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yon ! I never let go. Up we went, I say, 
at last, and I stuck ^ jest as close to his 
haunches as death sticKS to a dead nigger. 
Up we went I felt mvself moving. My 
neck was out of the noney. My ainus 
were free. I could feel the sticky thine 
slipping off from me, and a'ter a good 
quarter of an hour the b'ar was on the 
great mouth of the hollow ; and as I felt 
that I let go his tail, still keeping fast 
hold of his W, and with one hand I 
cotched hold of the outside rim of the 
hollow ; I found it fast, held on to it ; and 
jest then the b'ar sat squat on the veiy 
edge of the hollow, takmg a sort of rest 
a'ter his labor. 

**I don't know what 'twas, Jedge, that 
made me do it. I wam't a thinking at 
all. I was only feeling and drawing a 
long breath. Jest then the b'ar sort o' 
looked round as ef to see what varmint it 
was a troubling him, when I gin him a 
mighty push, strong as I could, and he 
lost his balance and went over outside 
down cl'ar to the airth, and I could hyar 
his neck crack, almost as loud as a pistol. 

^'I drawed a long breath a'ter that, 
and prayed a short prayer; and, feeling 
my way all the time, so as to be sure agin 
rotten branches. I got a safe seat among 
the limbs of tne tree, and sot myself 
down, detarmined to wait tell broad day- 
light before I tuk another step in the 
business. 

''And thar I sot So frir as I could 
see, Jedge, I was safe. I hed got out of 
the tie of the flying geese, and thar they 
all waur, spread before me, flopping now 
and then, and trying to intricate Uxem- 
selves ; but they couldn't come it Thar 
they waur, captivated, and so much 'cap- 
ital' for Sam Snaffles. 

** And I hed got out of the lion's den — 
that is, I hed got out of the honey-tree, 
and wam't in no present danger of being 
buried alive agin. Thanks to the b'ar, 
and to the blessed, beautiful angel sperrits 
in the stars that hed sent him thar seek- 
ing honey to be my deliverance from my 
captivation. 

' ' And thar he lay, jest as quiet as ef he 
waur a sleeping, though I knowed his 
neck was broke. And that ba'r, too, was 
80 much ' capital. ' 

'' And I sot in the tree making my cal- 
kilations. I could see now the meaning 
of that beautiful young critter that come 
to me in my dreams. I was to hev the 



'capital,' but I was to git it throagli 
troubles and tribulations, and a mighty 
bad skeer for life. I never knowed the 
valley of 'capital' till now. and I seed 
the sense in all that Squaire Hopson told 
me, though he did tell it in a mighty 
spiteful sperrit. 

''Well, Icalkilated. 

"It was cold weather, freezing, and 
though I had good warm clothes on. I 
felt monstrous like sleeping, from tne 
cold only, thoueh perhaps the tire and 
the skeer together ned something to do 
with it. But I was afeared to deep. I 
didn't know what would happen, and a 
man has never his right courace ontil 
daylight I fou't agin sleep by keeping 
on my calkilation. 

" Forty thousand wild geese I 

" Thar wa n't fortv thousand edzactly — 
very flu* from it — but thar they waur. 
pretty thick ; and for every ^oose I could 
git from forty to sixty cents m all the vil- 
lages in South Carolina. 

"Thar was 'capital!' 

" Then thar waur the b'ar. 

" Jedging from his strength in pulling 
me up, andfrom his size and fat in filling; 
up that great hollow in the tree, I calki- 
lated that he couldn't wei^h less than five 
hundred pounds. His hide, I knowed, 
was worth twenty dollars. Then thar was 
the ^t and tallow, and the biled marrow 
out of his bones, what they makes b'ar's 
grease out of, to make chicken whiskers 
CTow big enough for ^ame-oocks. Then 
thar waur the meat, skmned, cleaned, and 
all; thar couldn't be much onder four 
hundred and fifty pounds, and whether I 
sold him as fr-esn meat or cured he'd 
bring me ten cents a pound at the least 

"Savs I 'Thar's capital!' 

'"Tnen, says I, 'thar's my honey* 
tree. I reckon thar's a matter of ten 
thousand gallons in this hyar same honey- 
tree ; and if I kint git fifty to seventy 
cents a gallon for it thar's no alligators in 
Flurridav. ' 

^ " And so I calkilated through the 
night, fighting agin sleep, and thinking 
of my ' capital' and Merry Ann together. 

" fiy morning I had calkilated all I hed 
to do and all I bed to make. 

" Soon as I got a peep of day I was up 
and on the look-out 

"Thar all around me were the capti- 
vated geese critters. Tlie b'ar laid down 
parfecUy easy and waiting for the knife ; 
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ftnd the ffeese, I reckon they were much 
more tir^ than me, for they didn't seem 
to hev the hairt for a single flutter, even 
when they seed me swing down from the 
tree among 'em holding on to my plough- 
lines and letting myself down easy. ' 

'*But first I must tell you, Jedge, 
when I seed the first signs of daylight 
and looked around me, Lawd bless me I 
what should I see but old Tryon Moun- 
tain with his great head lifting itself up 
in the east ! And beyant I could see the 
house and fairm of Columbus Mills - and 
as I turned to look a leetle south oi that 
thar was my own poor leetle log-cabin 
standing quiet, but with never a smoke 
streaminff out from the chimblev. 

"" ' Goa bless them good angel sperrits,' 
I said, ^ I ain't two miles from home ! ' 
Before I come down from the tree I 
knowed edzactly whar I waur. 'Twas 
only four miles off from the lake and whar 
I hitched the mule of Columbus Mills 
close by the cart Thar, too, I had left 
my rifle. Yet in my miserable fix, carried 
through the air by them wild geese, I did 
think I bed gone a' most a thousand miles 
towards Canniday. 

** Soon as I got down from the tree I 
pushed off at a trot to git the mule and 
cart. I was pretty sure of my b'ar and 
geese when I come back. The cart stood 
quiet enough. But the mule, having 
nothing to eat, was^ sharping hefc teeth 
upon a boulder, thinking she'd hev a 
bite or so before long. 

*' I hitched her up, broQ^t hef to my 
bee-tree, tumbled the b'ar into the cart, 
wrung the necks of all the geese that waur 
thar — many bed got away — and counted 
some twenty-seven hundred that I piled 
away ato p of the b' ar. " 

** Twenty-seven hundred!*' cried the 
*^Big Lie ' and all the hunters at a 
breath. ** Twenty-seven hundred! Why, 
Yaou, whenever you tolled of this thing 
before you always counted them at three 
thousand one hundred and fifty ! " 

** Well, ef I did, I reckon 1 was right. 
I was sartinly right then, it being dl 
fresh in my 'membrance \ and I'm not 
the man to go back agin his own words. 

*' Well, Jedge, next about the b'ar. 
Sold the hide and tallow for a fine market- 
price * sold the meat, got ten cents a 
pound fur it fresh — 'twas most beautiful 
meat ; biled down the bones for the mar- 
row ; melted down the grease ; sokl four- 



teen pounds of it to the baibers and 
apothecaries : got a dollar a pound for 
that ; sold that hide for twenty dollars ; 
and got the cash for everything. 

** Well. I kin only say, that a'ter all the 
selling— and I driv at it day and night, 
with Columbus Mills'^ mule and cart^ ana 
went to every house in every street in all 
them villages — ^I bed a' most fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, safe stowed awav onder the 
pillows of my bed, idl in solid gould and 
silver. 

**But I wam't done. Thar was my 
bee-tree. Don't you think I waur gwine 
to lose that honey; no, my darlint I 
didn't beat the drum about nothing. I 
didn't let on to a soul what I was a-doin^ 
They axed me about the wild geese, but I 
sent 'em on a wild-goose cnase ; and 
'twan't till I bed sold off all the b'ar meat 
and all the geese that I made ready to git 
at that hone.v. I reckon them bees must 
ha' been making that honey for a hundred 
years, and was then driv out bv the b'ars. 

** Columbus Mills will tell vou; ho 
axed me all about it j but though he was 
always my good friend, I never even 
tellea it to nim. But he lent me his 
mule and cart, good fellow as he is, and 
never said nothing more; and. quiet 
enouffh, without beat of drum, I bought 
up aJl the tight-bound barrels that ever 
brought whiskey to Spartanburg and 
Greenville, whar they hes the taste for 
that article strong; and day by day I 
went off carrying as many barrels as the 
cart could hold and the mule could draw. 
I tapped the old tree — ^which was one of 
the oldest and biggest chestnut oaks I 
ever did see — close to the bottom, and 
drawed off the beautiftil treacle. I was 
more than sixteen days about it, and got 
something over two thousand gallons of 
the purest, sweetest, yellowist noney you 
ever did see. I could hairdly git barrels 
and jimmyjohns enough to hold it ; and I 
sold it out at seventy cents a gallon, 
which was mighty cheap. So I got from 
the honey a matter of fourteen hundred 
dollars. 

*'Now, Jedge, all this time, though it 
went very much agin the grain, I kept 
away from Merry Ann and the old sauaire, 
her daddy. I sent him two hundrea head 
of geese — some fresh, say one hundred, 
and another hundred that I bed cleaned 
and put in salt — and I sent him three 
jimmyjohns of honey, five gallons each. 
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But I kept away and said nothing, beat 
no dnim, and hed never a thinking but 
how to git in the ^capital' And I did 
git it in. 

*'When I carried the mnle and cart 
home to Columbus Mills I axed him 
about a sartin farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres that he k^ to sell. ^ It hed a 
good house on it He selled it to me 
cheap. I paid him down^ and put the 
titles in my pocket *Thar's capital/ 
says I. 

'' That waur a fixed thing for ever and 
ever. And when I hed moved everything 
from the old cabin to the new farm, Col- 
umbus let me hev a fine milch cow that 
gin eleven quarts a day, with a beautiful 
young caif. Jest about that time thar 
was a great sale of the Aimiter of the 
Ashmore family down at Spartanburg, 
and I remembered I hed no decent bed- 
stead, or anything rightly sarving for a 
young woman's chamber ; so I went to 
the sale, and bought a fine strong mahog- 
any bedstead, a dozen chairs, a chist of 
drawers, and some other things that ain't 
quite mentionable, Jedge. but all proper 
for a lady's chamber ; ana I soon hed the 
house fixed up ready for anjrthing. And 
up to this time I never let on to anybody 
what I was a-thinking about or what I 
was a-doing ontil I could stand up in my 
own doorway and look about me, and say 
to mjrself, ' This is my * ' canital ' ' I reckon ;' 
and when I bed got all tnat I thought a 
needoessity to git I took 'count of every- 
thing. 

'^I spread the title-deeds of my fairm 
out on the table. I read 'em over three 
times to see ef 'twaur all right Thar was 
my name several times in Dig letters, *' to 
hev and to hold. ' 

**Then I fixed the fumiter. Then I 
brought out into the stable-yard the old 
mar' — ^you couldn't count her ribs tww, 
and she was spry as ef she hed got a new 
conceit of herself 

^^ Then thar was my beautiful cow and 
caif, sealing fat, both on 'em, and sleek as 
a doe in autumn. 

'^Then thar waur a fine yoimg mule 
that I bought in Spartanburg; my cart, 
and a strong second-hand buggy, that 
could carry two pussons convenient of two 
different sexes. And I felt big, like a 
man of oonsekence and capital 

''Thatwam'talL 



*^ I had the shiners, Jedge, besides— fJl 
in gould and silver — ^none of your dirty 
raffs and blotty spotty paper. 

I hed a grand count of my money, 
Jedge. I hea it in a dosen or twenty UtUe 
bags of leather— the gould — and the silver 
I hed in shot-bags. It took me a whole 
momingto count it up and git the figgera 
right TThen I stnff^ it in my pockets, 
h3rar and thar, evervwhar wharever I ootdd 
stow a bag : and tne silver I stuffed away 
in my saadle-bags, and clapped it on the 
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Then I mounted mjrself, and sot the 
mar's nose straight in a bee-line for the 
fairm of Squaire Hopson. 

/^I was a-gwine, }rou see. to surprise 
him with my ^ * capital ; ' but, fust, I 
meant to give him a mighty grand skeer. 

*^ You see, when I was a-trading witii 
Columbus Mills about the fairm and catde 
and other things, I ups and tells him about 
my courting of Merry Ann ; and when I 
telled him about Squaire Hopson' s talk 
about ^capital,' he says : 

'' ' The old skunk I What right hes he 
to be talking big so when he kain't pay 
his own debts. He' s been owing mo three 
hundred and fifty dollars now {Swine on 
three years, and I kain't git even the 
tntntst out of him. I've got a morteage 
on his fairm for the whole, and ef he 
won't let you hev his da'ter, jest you 
come to me, and I'll dap the screws to 
him in short order.' 

" Says I, ^Columbus, won't you sell mc 
that mortgage ? ' 

*' * You shiU hev it for the face of the 
debt,' says he, ^not oonsiderin' the in- 
trust' 

^^'^It's a bargin,' says I* and I paid 
him down the money, and he signed the 
mortgi^e over to me for a vallyable con* 
sideration. 

^^I hed that beautiful paper in my 
breast pocket, and felt strong to face the 
squaire in his own house, knowing how I 
could turn him out of it And I mustn't 
forget to tell you how I got myself a new 
rig of clothing, with a mighty fine over- 
coat and a new fur cap ; and as I looked 
in the glass I felt my consekence all over 
at every for'a'd step I tuk ; and I felt my 
inches growing with every pace of the mar' 
on the high-road to Merry Ann and her 
beautiful daddy. 

'* Well, Jedge, before I quite got to the 
squaire's farm, who should come out to 
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meet mc in the road but Merrv Ann, her 
own self. She bed spied me, 1 reckon, as 
I crossed the bald ndge a Quarter of a 
mile away. I do reckon the dear gal bed 
been looking out for me every day the 
whole eleven days in the week, counting 
in all the Sundays. In the mountuns, 
you know, Jedge, that the weeks some- 
times run to twelve, and even fourteen 
days, 'specially when we*re on a long 
camp-hunt 

"Well, Meny Ann cried and laughed 
together, she was so tarnation glad to see 
me agin. Says she : 

" ' Oh, Sam ! I'm so fflad to see you I 
I was afeard you had clean gin me up. 
And thar's that fusty old bachelor Orim- 
stead, he's a-coming here a' most every 
day : and daddy, he sw'ars that I shill 
many, and nohUy else; and mammy, 
she's at me too, all the time, telling how 
fine a fainu he's got, and what a nice car- 
riage, and all that ; and mammy says as 
how daddy' 11 be sure to beat me ef I don't 
hev him. But I kain't bear to look at 
him, the old grisly.' 

'' ^ Cuss him,' says L * Cuss him, Merry 
Ann. ' 

*' And she did, but onder her breath — 
the old cuss.^ 

'' ' Drot him I ' says she : and she said 
louder, ^ and drot me too, oam, ef I ever 
marries anybody but you. ' 

"By this time I bed got down and gin 
her a long, strong hug, and a' most twenty 
or a dozen kisses, and I says : 

"*You shan't marry nobody but me. 
Merry Ann ; and we'll hev the marriage 
this very night, ef you says so.' 

"*OhI psho, Sam! How you does 
talk!' 

" ' Ef I don't many you to-night. Merry 
Ann, I'm a holy mortar, and a sinner not 
to be saved by any salting, though you 
puts the petre ^th the salt I'm come 
for that very thing. Don't you see my 
new clothes ? ' 

"* Well, you hev got a beautiful coat, 
Sam; all so blue, and with sich shiny 
buttons.' 

" *Look at my waistcoat, Meny Ann. 
What do you think of that ? ' 

"'Why, it's a most beautiful blue 
welvet' 

"'That's the very article,' says I. 
* And see the breeches. Merry Ann ; and 
the boota' 

Well,' says she, 'I'm fair astonished, 
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Sam. Why, whar, Sam, did you find all 
the money for these fine things? ' 

"'A beautiful young woman, a' most 
as beautiful as you. Merry Ann, come to 
me the very nignt of that day when your 
daddy driv me off with a flea in my 
ear. She come to me to my bed at mid- 
night ' 

' Oh, Sam I airCt you ashamed I ' 

" ' 'Twas in a dream. Merry Ann ; and 
she tells me something to incoura^e me to 
go for'a'd, and I went for'a'd, bnght and 
airly next morning, and I picked up three 
sarvants that hev been working lor me 
ever sence.' 

" ' What sarvants ? ' says she. 

" 'One was a goose, one was a Var, 
and t'other was a bee ! 

" ' Now. you're a-fooling me, Sam.' 

'"You'll see. Only you git yourself 
ready, for by the etamsd Hokies, I marries 
you this very night, and takes you home 
to my fairm bright and early to-morrow 
mommg.' 

" ' I do think, Sam, you must be down- 
right crazy.' 

"' You 11 see and believe. Bo you go 
home and get yourself fixed up ibr the 
wedding. Old Parson Stovall lives only 
two miles from your daddy, and I'll hev 
him hyar by sundown. You'll see. ' 

' ' ' But ef I waur to b'lieve you, Sam — ' 

" ' I've got on my wedding clothes o' 
purpose, Men;y Ann.' 

" 'But / hain't got no clothes fit for a 
gal to be married in,' says she.^ 

" ' I'll marry you this very night. Merry 
Ann,' says I, though you hedn't a stitch 
of clothing at all!' 

'"Git out, you sassy Sam^' says she, 
slapping my face. Then I kissed her in 
her very mouth, and a'ter that we walked 
on together, I leading the mar'. 

"Says she, as we neared the house, 
' Sam. let me go before, or stay hyar in 
the thick, and you go in by yourself. 
Daddy's in the hall smoking his pipe and 
reading the newspapers.' 

" ' We'll walk m together,' says I, quite 
consekentiaL 

" Says she, ' I'm so afeard.' 

'"Don't you be afeard, Merry Ann,' 
says I ; 'you'll see that all will come out 
jest as I tells you. We'll be hitched to- 
night ef Parson Stovall, or any other par- 
son, kin be got to tie us up. ' 

'Says she, suddently, Sam, you're a- 
walking lame, I'm a-thinking. What's 
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the matter? Hev you hart yonrself any 
way?' 

SayB I, * It's only owing to my not 
balancing my accounts even in m^ pockets. 
You see I feel so much like flying in the 
air with the idee of marrying you to-night 
that I filled my pockets with rocks Jest to 
keep me down. ' 

I do think, Sam, you're a leetle 
cracked in the upper story.' 

'* * Well,' says 1, * ef so, the crack has 
let in a blessed chaince of the beautiiullest 
sunlight ! You'll see ! Cracked, indeed I 
Ha, na, hal Wait till I've done with 
your daddy ! I'm gwine to square ac- 
counts with him, and I reckon, when I'm 
done with him, you'll guess that the 
crack's in his skull, and not in mine.' 

**'WhatI you wouldn't knock my 
father, Sam I ' says she, drawing off from 
me and looking skeary. 

*' 'Don't you be afeard; but it's very 
sartin, cf our heads don't come together. 
Merry Ann, you won't hev me for your 
husband to-night And that's what I've 
swore upon. Hyar we air ! ' 

** When we got to the yard I led in the 
mar', and Merry Ann she ran away from 
me and dodged around the house. I 
hitched the mar' to the post, took off the 
saddle-bags, which was mighty heavy, and 
walked into the house stiff enough I tell 
you, though the gould in my pockets pretty 
much weighed mc down as I walked. 

''Well, in I walked, and thar sat the 
old squaire smoking his pipe and reading 
the newspaper. He looked at me through 
his specs over the newspaoer, and when 
he seed who 'twas his moutn put on that 
same conceited sort of mn ana smile that 
he ginerally bed when ne spoke to me. 

•^' Well ' says he, gnifflyenough, ' it's 
you, Sam Snaffies, is it?' Then he seems 
to diskiver my new clothes and boots, and 
he sings out, * Heigh I you're tip-toe fine 
to-day ! What fool of a shopkeeper in 
Spartanburg have you tuk in this time, 
Sam?' 

"Says I, cool enough, 'I'll answer all 
them ilieant questions a'ter a while, 
squaire ; out would prefar to see to busi- 
ness fust. * 

' ' ' Business ! * says he ; ' and what bua- 
ness kin you hev with me, I wants to 

know? ' 

*' ' You shall know, squaire, soonenoui^hl 
and I only hopes it will be to your likmg 
a'ter you r am it' 



*' So I laid my saddle-bags down at my 
feet and tuk a chair quite at my ease ; 
and I could see that he was all astare in 
wonderment at what he thought my sassi- 
ness. As I felt I had my hook in his gills, 
though he didn't know it yit, I felt in the 
humor to tickle him and play him as we 
does a trout 

"Says I, ' Squaire Hopson, you owes a 
sartin amount of money, sajr three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, with intrust on it 
for now three years, to Dr. Columbus Mills. ' 

"At this ne squares round, looks me 
full in the face, and says : 

" ' What the Old Harry's that to you ? * 

"Says I. gwine on cool and straight, 
' You gin nim a mortgage on this furm 
for security.' 

" * What's that to you?' says he. 

*"The mortgage is overdue by two 
years^squaire,' says I. 

" 'What the Old Harry's all that to 
you, I say ? ' he fairly roared out 

" ' Well, nothing much, I reckon. The 
three hundred and fifty dollars, with 
three years' intrust, at seven per cent, 
making it now-^I've calkelated it all with- 
out compounding — something over four 
hundred and twenty -five dollars — ^well, 
squaire, that's not much to vou, I reckon, 
with your large capital Sut it's some* 
thing to me.' 

"But I ask you asain, mr,' he says, 
*what is all this to you?' 

" ' Jist about what I tells you — say four 
hundred and twenty-five dollars ; and I've 
come hyar this morning, bright and airly, 
in hope you'll be able to square up and 
satisfy the mortgage. Hyar s the aocky- 
ment' 

"And I drawed the paper from my 
breast-pocket 

" ' And you tell me that Dr. Mills sent 
you hyar,' says he, ' to collect this money ? ' 

" ' No : I come myself on m^ own hook.' 

*' 'Well,' says he, 'you shill hev your 
answer at onst Take that paper back to 
Dr. Mills, and tell him that I'll take an 
airly opportunity to call and arrange the 
business with him. You hev your answer, 
sir,' he says, quite grand, ' and the sooner 
you makes yourself scarce the better.' 

" ' Much obleeged to you, squaire, for 
your ceveelity,' says I ; ' but I ain't quite 
satisfied with that answer. I've come for 
the money due on this paper, and must 
hev it, squaire, or thar will be what the 
lawyers csM/our doniret upon it 1 ' 
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•' ' Enoueh I tell Dr. Mills I tnll answer 
bis demand in person. ' 

** * You needn't trouble yourself squaire, 
for ef you'll jest look^ at tbe back of that 
paper and read the 'siffnmeant, you'll see 
that you've got to settle with pam Snaf- 
fles, and not with Columbus Mills. ' 

*'Then he snatches up the dockyment, 
turns it over^ and reads the ligilar 'sign- 
meant, writ m Columbus Mills own hand- 
write. 

^'Then the squaire looks at me with a 
great stare, and he says, to himself like : 

** * It's a honny fodder 'signmeant ' 
^ '* * Yes * says 1, * it's bonnv fodder — 
rigilar in law — and the title's all made out 
complete to me, Sam Snaffles ; signed, 
sealed and delivered, as the lawyers says 
it.' 

** * And how the Old Harry come you 
by this paper? ' says he. 

**I was gitting riled, and I was detar- 
mined, this time, to gin my hook a pretty 
sharp Jerk in his gills ; so I says : 

* See, I've got my wedding-breeches 
on. I'm to be married to-nignL and I 
wants to take my wife to her own fairm as 
soon as I kin. Now, you see, souaire, I 
all along set my hairt on this lairm of 
yourn, and I detarmined ef ever I could 
git the capital, to get hold of it ; and that 
was the idee I hed when I bought the 
'signmeant of the mortgage from Colum- 
bus Mills. So, you see, ei you kain't pay 
a* tor three years, you never kin pay. I 
reckon ; and ef I don't git my money tnis 
dav, why— 1 kain't help it — ^the lawyers 
will hev to see to the four dosurea to- 
morrow I ' 

" * Great Gk)d, sir I * says he, riang out 
of his chair, and crossing the room up and 
down ; ^ do you coolly propose to turn me 
and my family headlong out of my bouse?' 

** *Well, now,' says I, 'squaire, that's 
not edzactly the way to put it As I 
reads this dockyment — ana I tuk up and 
put the mortgage in my pocket — Uhe 
house and fairm are mtVi« by law.^ They 
oust was yourn ; but it wants nothing now 
but the four dosures to make 'em mine.' 

**'And would you force the sale of 
property worth two thousand dollars and 
more for a miserable four hundred dollars?' 

'''It must sell for what it'll bring, 
squaire ; and I stands ready to buy it for 
my wife, you see, ef it costs me twice as 
much as the mortgage.' 

" ' Your wife I ^says he ; ' who the Old 
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Hany is she? You once pertended to 
have an affection for my da' tor.' 

" ' So I hed ; but vou hedn't the proper 
affection for your da ter that I hed. You 

Srefar'd money to her affections, and you 
rive me off to git ' ' capital ! ' ' Well. I tuk 
your advice, and I've got the capital. ' 

" 'And whar the Old Harry, said he, 
' did you get it? ' 

" 'Well, I made good tairms with the 
old devil for a hundred years, and he 
found me in the money.' 

'' ' It must hev been so,* said he. ' You 
waur not the man to git capital in any 
other way.' 

"Then he goes on : 'But what becomes, 
of yourpertended affection for my da' ter? ' 

'* ' 'Twan't portended ; but you throwed 
yourself betwixt us with all your foixse, 
and broke the gal's hairt, and broke mine, 
so far as you could : and as I couldn't live 
without company. I hed to look for my- 
self and find a wire as I could. I tell you, 
as I'm to be married to-nigbt, and as I've 
swore a most etamal oath to hev this 
fairm, you'll hev to raise the wind to-day, 
and square off with me, or the lawyers 
will bo at you with the four dogurea to- 
morrow, bright and airly. ' 

' ' ' Dod dem jou I ' he cries out ' Doea 
you want to drive me mad ? ' 

" ' By no manner of means,' says I, jest 
about as cool and quiet &s a oowcumber. 

"The poor old squaire fairly sweated, 
but he couldn't say much. He d come up 
to me and say : 

" ' Ef you only did love Merry Ann I ' 

" ' Oh,' says L ' what's the use of your 
talking tnat? Ef you only hed ha' loved 
your own da' tor I ' 

" Then the old chap begun to cry, and as 
I seed that I jest kicked over my saddle- 
bags lying at my feet, and the silver Mexi- 
cans rolled out — a bushel on 'em, I reckon 
— and, oh, Lawdl how the old fellow 
jumped, staring with all his eyes at me and 
the dollars. 

" ' It's money/ says he. 

" ' Yes,' says I, 'jest a few hundreds of 
thousands of mj^ " capital ' ' I didn' t stop 
at the figgers, you see. 

" Then he turns to me, and says ' Sam 
Snaffles, you're a most wonderful man. 
You're a mystery to me. Whar, in the 
name of heaven, hev you been ? and what 
hev you been doinff? and whar did you 
git all this power of capital ? ' 

"I jest laughed, ana went to the door 

21 
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and called Merry Ann. She come mighty 
quick. I reckon she was watching and 
waiting. 

_**Say8 I, 'Merry Ann, that's money. 
Pick it up and put it back in the saddle- 
bags, ef you please.' 

*'Then says I, turning to the old man, 
'Thar's that whole bushel of Mexicans, I 
reckon. Thar monstrous heavy. My old 
mar' — ax her about her ribs now ! — she 
fairly squelched onder the weight of me 
and that money. And I'm pretty heavy 
loaded myself. I must lighten, with your 
leave, sauaire.' 

^' Ana I pulled out a leetle doeskin baff 
of «>uld half-eagles from my right-hand 
pocket and poured them out upon the 
table ; then I emptied my left-hand 
pocket, then the side pockets of the coat, 
then the skairt pockets, and jist spread 
the shiners out upon the table. 

'* Merry Ann was fairly frightened, and 
run out of the room ; then the old^ woman 
she come in. and as the old squaire seed 
her, he tuk ner bv the shoulder and said : 

'' ' Jest you look at that thar.' 

''And when she looked and seed, the 
poor old hypercritical scamp sinner turned 
round to me and flung her airms round 
my neck, and said : 

" ' I always said you waur the only right 
man for Merry Ann. ' 

"The old spooney I 

" Well, we were married that night, and 
hev been comfortable ever since." 

That was the end of Yaou's story. 



A Cold. — "Do you know what it is," 
asked Lamb of Bernard Barton, describ- 
ing his own state, "to succumb under an 
insurmountable davmare — ' a whoreson 
lethargy,' Falstaff calls it — an indisposition 
to do anything, or to be anythin^^--a total 
deadness and distate — a suspension of vi- 
tality^;— an indifference to locality — a numb 
Boporifical good-for-nothingness — an ossi- 
fication all over — an oyster-like indiffer- 
ence to passing events — a mind-stupor — 
a brawny defiance to the needles of a 
thrusting-in conscience — with a total irres- 
olution to submit to water-gruel pro- 



cesses r 
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Punning Translation. —Coleridge's 
motto, ^^sermont propn'oria,^* was trans- 
lated by Lamb as ' properer for a ser- 
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MASTER AND MAN. 

[TxoMAB CBonoN Cbokkr, born at Cork, Janoftry 
16, 17M; died at Brompton^ London, Angiut 8, 
1864. His Fkurf Legtmd* amd TVadUiom of the Samtk of 
Irtlamd, the flrrt edition of which appeared in 1825, re- 
mains the standard work on t)ie fidry lore of the 
author's oonntiy. Sir Walter Scott, in his Demomaiogg 
an'l in a note to Bob Aoy, speaks of it in terms of the 
highest admiration. Mr. Croker*s fame was established 
and maintslned by this book, although he wrote and 
edited several other works^ and was a froqaent contriba- 
tor to the Oemdemak'B and F)ramr'$ Mafftmrnm. He was 
the author of the popular stoiy of DatM CfBomrk: In 
an interesting memoir written by his son. Mr. T. W. 
Dillon Groker, and prefaced to his gossiping Wdkfrwm 
Lomdum to JWibam, it is mentioned that the tales of Bat- 
wtg Mahnmeif and Jfy ViUage 9tnm Ow VOlage, which 
are usually attributed to Mr. Croker, were in reali^ 
written by his wife. His writings are fhll of humor and 
imagery.] 

Billy Mac Daniel was once as likely a 
young man as ever shook his brogue at a 
pattern, emptied a Quart, or handled a 
shillelagh ; fearing ror nothing but the 
want of drink, canng for nothing but who 
should pay for it, and thinking of nothing 
but how to make fun over it Drunk or 
sober, a word and a blow was ever the way 
with BiUy Mac Daniel ; and a mighty easy 
way it is of either getting into or ending 
a dispute. More is the pity that 
through the means of his thinking, and 
fearinfir, and caring for nothing, this same 
Billy Mac Daniel fell into bad company ; 
for surely the good people (the fairies) are 
the worst of SH company any one could 
come across. 

It so happened that Billy was going 
home one very dear frosty night, not long 
after Christmas. The moon was round 
and bright ; but although it was as fine a 
night as heart could wish for, he felt 
pinched with the cold. '* By my word,*' 
chattered Billv, '^a drop of good liquor 
would be no bad thin^ to keep a man's 
soul from freezing in him : ana I wish I 
had a full measure of the best '* 

" Never wish it twice, Billy," said a lit- 
tle man in a three-cornered hat, bound M 
about with ^old lace, and with great silver 
buckles in his shoes, so big that it was a 
wonder how he could cany them ; and he 
held out a glass as big as himself, filled 
with as good liquor as ever eye looked on 
or lip tasted. 

*' Success, my little fellow," said Billy 
Mac Daniel, nothing daunted, though w^ 
he knew the little man to belong to the 
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anod people; "here's your health, any 
way, and thank you kindly, no matter who 
pays for the drink :" and he took the class 
and drained it to the vei-y bottom witnout 
ever taking a second to it. 

" Success, " said the little man ; "and 
you're heartily welcome, Billy • but don't 
think to cheat me as you nave done 
others ; out with your purse and pay me 
like a gentleman. 

" Is It I pay you ? '• said Billy ; " could 
I not just take you up and put you in my 
pocket as easily as a blackberry ? '' 

" Billy Mac Daniel." said the little man, 
getting very angry, you shall be mv ser- 
vant ror seven vears and a day, and that 
is the way I will be paid : so make ready 
to follow me." 

When Billy heard this he began to be 
very sorry for having used such bold words 
towards the little man ; and he felt him- 
self, vet could not tell how, obliged to fol- 
low the little man the livelong night about 
the country, up and down, ana over hedge 
and ditch, and through bog and brake, 
without any rest 

When morning began to dawn the little 
man turned round to nim and said, "You 
may now go home, Billy, but on your 
peril don't fail to meet me in the Fort- 
field to-night ; or if you do, it may be 
the worse for you in the long-run. If I 
find you a good servant, you will find me 
an indulgent master. ' ' 

Home went Billy Mac Daniel; and 
though he was tired and wearied enough, 
never a wink of sleep could he get for 
thinking of the little man : and he was 
afraid not to do his bidding, so up he got 
in the evening, and awav ne went to tne 
Fort^field. He was not long there before 
the little man came towards him and said, 
"Billy, I want to go a long ioumey to- 
night ; so saddle one of my horses, and 
you may saddle another for yourself, asyou 
are to go alonff with me. and may be tired 
after vour walk last nignt" 

Billy thought this very considerate of his 
master, and thanked him accordingly. 
*;But," said he, "if I may be so bold, 
sir, I would ask which is the way to your 
stable, for never a thing do I see but the 
Fort here, and the old tree in the comer 
of the field, and the stream running at 
the bottom of the hill, with the bit of bog 
over against us. "^ 

* ' Ask no questions, Billy, ' ' said the little 
plan, " but go over to that bit of bog and 



bring me two of the strongest rashes you 
can find." 

Billy did accordingly, wondering what 
the Httle man would be at ; and he picked 
out two of the stoutest rushes he could 
find, with a little bunch of brown blossom 
stuck at the side of each, and brought 
them back to his master. 

"Get up, Billy," said the little man. 
taking one of the rushes from him, ana 
striding across it 

" Where shall I get up, please your 
honor ? ' ' said Billy. 

" Why, UDon horseback, like me, to be 
sure," said the little man. 

" Is it SifteT making a fool of me you'd 
be," said Billy, " bidaing me geta-horse- 
back upon that bit of a rush? Mavbe 
you want to persuade me that the rush I 
pulled but a while ago out of the bog there 
18 a horse." 

"Up I up I and no words," said the 
little man, looking veiy angiy, " the best 
horse you ever rode was but a fool to it " 
So Bifly, thinking all this was in loke, and 
fearing to vex his master, straddled across 
the rush: "Borraml Borram I Bor- 
ram!" cried the little man three times 
(which in English means to become great), 
and Billy did the same after him : pres- 
ently the rushes swelled up into fine 
horses, and away they went full speed ; 
but Billy, who had put the rush between 
his legs without much minding how he did 
it, found himself sitting on horsebaclc the 
wron^ way, which was rather awkward, 
with nis face to the horse's tail ;^ and so 
Quickly had his steed started off with him. 
tnat he had no power to turn round, and 
there was therefore nothing for it but Um 
hold on by the tail. 

At last they came to their journey's end, 
and stopped at the gate of a fine house : 
"Now, Billy," said the little man, "do 
as you see me do, and follow me close 
but as you did not know your horse's heac 
from nis tail, mind that your own heac 
does not spin round until you can't tel. 
whether you are standing on it or on your 
heels." 

The little man then said some queer 
kind of words, out of which Billy could 
make no meaning ; but he contrived to say 
them aft«r him for all that ; and in they 
both went through the kevhole of the 
door, and througn one kevnole aft:er an- 
other, until they got into the wine-cellar, 
which was well stored with all kinds of winfi. 
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The little man fell to drinking as hard 
as he could, and Billy, nowise disliking the 
example, did the same. ^^^The best of 
masters are you, surely, ' ' said Billy to him, 
''no matter who is the next; and well 
pleased will I be with your service if you 
continue to give me plenty to drink/' 

''I have made no bargain with you," 
said the little man, '' and will make none ; 
but up and follow me. ' * Away they went, 
through keyhole after keyhole ; and each 
mounting upon the rush which he left at 
the hall door, scampered off. kicking the 
clouds before them like snowballs, as soon 
as the words, ''Borram! BorramI Bor- 
ram I " had passed their lips. 

When they came back to the Fort-field, 
the Httle man dismissed Billy, bidding him 
to be there the next night at the same 
hour. Thus did they go on, night after 
night, shaping their course one night 
here, and another night there : sometimes 
north, and sometimes east, and sometimes 
south, until there was not a gentleman's 
wine-cellar in all Ireland they had not vis- 
ited, and could tell the flavor of every 
wine in it as well — ay, better — than the 
butler himself. 

One night when Billy Mac Daniel met 
the little man as usual in the Fort-field, 
and was going to the bog to fetch the 
horses for their journey, his master said to 
himj " Billy, I shall want another horse 
to-night, for maybe we may bring back 
more company with us than we take." 
So Billy, who now knew better than to 
question any order ^ven to him by his 
master, brought a third rush, much won- 
dering who it might be that would travel 
back m their com pan v, and whether he 
was about to have a feUow-servant. *' If 
I have." thought Billy, "he shall go and 
fetch tne horses from the bog every ni^ht ; 
for I don't see why I am not every inch 
of me, as good a gentleman as my mas- 
ter." 

Well, away they went, Billy leading the 
third horse, and never stopped until they 
came to a snug farmer's nouse in the 
county of Limerick, close under the old 
castle of Carrigogunniel, that ^ was built, 
they say, by the great Brian Boru. 
Within the house there was great carous- 
ing going forward, and the little man 
stopped outside for some time to listen ; 
then turning round all of a sudden, said. 
''Billy, I will be a thousand years old 
to-morrow." 



" God bless us I sir, " said Billy, " wiD 
you?" 

" Don't say those words again," said the 
little man, "or vou will be my ruin for- 
Now, Billy, as I will be a thousand 



ever. 



years in the world to-morrow, I think it is 
full time for me to get married." 

"I think so, too. without any kind of 
doubt at all," said Billy, "if ever you 
mean to marry." 

"And to that purpose " said the little 
man, "have I come dl tne way to Carri- 
gogunniel ; for in this house, this very 
nignt, is youn^ Darby Riley going to to 
married to Bndget Kooney ; and as she is 
a tall and oomehr ffirl. and has come of 
decent people. I think of marrying her 
myself, and taking her off with me." 

"And what will Darby Riley say to 
that?" said Bill jr. 

" Silence I " said the little man, putting 
on amight:^ severe look, " I did not brinff 
you here with me to ask questions : " ana 
without holding further argument he be- 
gan saying the queer words which had the 
power of passing him through the kev- 
nole as free as air, and which BiUy thought 
himself mighty clever to be able to say 
after him. 

In they both went ; and for the better 
viewing the company, the Uttle man 
perched himself up as nimbi v as a cock- 
sparrow upon one of the big Seams which 
went across the house over all their heads, 
and Billy did the same upon another fac- 
ing him ; but not being much accustomed 
to roosting in such a place, his less hung 
down as untidy as may be, and it was 
ouite clear he had not taken pattern after 
tne way in which the little man had bun- 
dled himself up together. If the little 
man had been a tailor all his life, he could 
not have sat more contentedly upon his 
haunches. 

There they were, both master and man, 
looking down upon the fun that was go- 
inj^ forward ; and under them were tne 
pnest and piper — and the father of Darby 
feUey. with Darby's two brothers and his 
uncles son — and they were both the 
father and mother of Bridget Rooney, 
and proud enough the old couple were 
that night of their daughter, as good right 
they had — and her four sisters, with brand 
new ribbons in their caps, and her three 
brothers, all looking as dean and as clever 
as any three boj's in Munster — and there 
were uncles and aunts, and gossips and 
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ooBsinB enougli besides to make a fiill 
house of it — and plenty was there to eat 
and drink on the table for every one of 
them if they had been doable the number. 

Now it happened, just as Mrs. Rooney 
had helped nis reverence to the first cut 
of the pig's head which was placed before 
her, beautifully bolstered up with white 
savoys, that the bride gave a sneeze which 
made every one at the table start, but not a 
soul said, *'God bless us!" All think- 
ing that the priest would have done so, as 
he ouj?ht, if he had done his duty, no 
one wished to take the word out of his 
mouth, which, unfortunately, was pre- 
occupied with pig's head and greens. 
And after a moment's pause the fun and 
merriment of the bridal feast went on 
without the pious benediction. 

Of this circumstance both Billy and his 
master were no inattentive spectators from 
their exalted stations. ^* Ha I ' ' exof aimed 
the little man, throwing one leg from under 
him with a ioyous flourish, and his eye 
twinkled witn a strange li^nt, whilst his 
eyebrows became elevated mto the curva- 
ture of Gothic archefr— **Ha ! " said he, 
leering down at the bride, and then up at 
Billy, '*I have half of her now, surely. 
Let her sneeze but twice more, and she 
is mine, in spite of priest, mass-Dook, and 
Darby Riley." 

Again the fair Bridget sneezed ; but it 
was so gently, and she blushed so much, 
that few except the little man took, or 
seemed to take, anv notice ; and no one 
thought of saying, God bless us ! " 

Billy all this time regarded the poor 
girl with a most rueful expression of coun- 
tenance ; for he could not help thinking 
what a terrible thing it was for a nice 
young g^l of nineteen, with large blue 
eyes, transparent skin, dimpled cheeks, 
suffused with health and joy. to be obliged 
to marry an uffly little bit ot a man, who 
was a thousand vears old, barring a day. 

At this critical moment the bnde gave 
a third sneeze, and Billy roared out with 
all his might, / * God bless us I " Whether 
this exclamation resulted from his solilo- 
quy, or from the mere force of habit, he 
never could tell exactly himself; but no 
sooner was it uttered than the little man, 
his face glowing with rage and disappoint- 
ment, sprung from the beam on which he 
perchea himself, and shrieking out in the 
shrill voice of a cracked bag-pipe/* I dis- 
charge you my service, Billy MacDanielr— 



take that for your waf;es,*' gave poor 
Billy a most furious kick in the back, 
which sent his unfortunate servant sprawl- 
ing upon his face and hands right m the 
middle of the supper table. 

If Billy was astonished, how much more 
so was every one of the company into 
which he was thrown with so little cere- 
mony; but when they heard his story. 
Father Cooney^ laid down his knife ana 
fork, and married the youns couple out 
of hand with all speed : ana Billy Mac- 
Daniel danced the Rinka at their wed- 
diuj^. and plenty did he drink at it too, 
which was what be thought more of thaa 
dancing. 
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In Mn. Behn*8 AhddoMer, or iks MoairU Betmg^, 

Love in fantastic triumph sat, 

Whilst bleeding hearts around him flowed. 
For whom fresh pains he did create, 

And strange tyrannic power he shewed. 
From thy bright eyes he took his fires, 

Which round about in sport he hurled ; 
But 'twas from mine he took desires 

Enough to undo the amorous world. 

From me he took his sighs and tearsi 

From thee his pride and cruelty ; 
From me his languishment and feam, 

And every killing dart from thee: 
Thus thou and I the god have armed. 

And set him up a deity : 
Bat m^ poor heart alone is harmed, 

While thine the victor is, and free. 

Aphka Bbhn, 1640-1689. 



Hood says that Lamb never affected 
any spurious gravity. Neither did he 
ever act the Grand Senior, He did not 
exact that common copy-book respect 
which some asinine persons would fidn 
command on aeoount of the mere length 
of their years : as if, forsooth, what is bad 
in itself could be the better for keeping ; 
as if intellects already moikery got any- 
thing but ffrand-mothery by lapse of time ! 



A Sharp Set.— The sexton of Salisbury 
Cathedral was telling Lamb that eight per- 
sons had dined together upon the top of 
the spire ; upon which he remarked thai 
^^They must have been sharp set*' 
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PKENnCEANA. 

[George D. Prentice, bom at Preston, Oonn., Deo. 
18, 1802 ; gnulaated at Bruwn UniTenity In 18^ ; waa 
ftOnutted to the bur in 1829 ; edited tlie WeeU^ Btmem, 
Uutford, Conn., 1828-1830^ and from 1830 to hie death 
was tlie editor of the LomutilU Jomrmal, which he made 
rne of the leading Whig neweiMtpers of the coantiy. 
lie WHB tlie author of many fugitive poeme, some of 
which were of nuu-ked excellence and showeJ the true 
poetic fire. In 18JL he published a Ltfe qf H«mr$ Olojf, 
and, iu 18d9, PmUiceaita, a collection of witticisms 
%-hich hud appearad mainly in the IrOMMvOle Jommal. 
Ue was regarded as tlie brightest American wit of his 
^Agt and may be said to have originated the "para- 
graph ** style which now occupies su prominent a place 
on tlie editorial page of every American newspaper. He 
died at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22, 1870. His iV« bas 
been aritten by O. W. Griflln. 

Probably no American editorial writer ever indulged 
■o largely in bitter personalities, and many of his per- 
sonal '^paragmphs,** which formed the largest part <^ 
IWiUiceanoj are interesting now only as UliutntiraB 
of his caustic style. 

"We present here a selection which shows fhe flliar> 
•cter of his wit In its least offensive form.] 

A Handsome^ youne fellow in New 
York, in creat distreBS for want of money, 
married last week a rich old woman or 
eeventy. He was no doubt miserable for 
the want of money, and she for the want 
of a husband ; and miseiy makes strange 
bed-fellows.'' 

''Can't we make yoor lover jealous, 
miss?" 

*'0h, yes, sir, I think we can, if we 
ptU our heads togetJier:' 
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The VermmU Statesman asks why 
we do not tickle the Democratic editors, 
occasionally, with the feather-end of our 
quill, instead of running theni through 
and through with the point of it 

We can nve as ^ood a reason as the 
sailor gave Tor stabbing with his sword a 
cross mastiff that had tried to bite him. 
*'Whydidyou not strike him with the 
hit of your sword ? '* inquired the owner 
of the mastiff. '*So I would, if the 
beast had run at me with his tail." 

**And so yon have married a Mr. 
penny," said a gentleman to a lady of 
(US acquaintance. 

•*No, Mr, Fhice," 

''Ah, you have done better than I 
thought''^ 



Mr. Bean was robbed on the highwii^^ 
A footpad met him and said, Your 
money, or your life." 

B^Ji shdled auU 

A man in our State, who attempted to 
hug a beautiful vounff woman, a Mise 
Lemon, has sued ner lor striking him in 
the eve. 

Why should a feDow saueeze a Lemon 
unless he wants a punch f 

The President proffered an office to a 
Democrat out in Illinois, and the Demo- 
crat, in his letter of acceptance, enumer- 
ated to the President the perquisites he 
should expect with the office.^ 

This fellow is like an Irishman, who 
was about to marr^ a Southern girl. 
''Will you take this woman as your 
wedded wife?" "Yis, your riv'ranoe, 
and t^ nagurs too ! " 

Mr. J. Smart, of St. Paul, was prose- 
cuted by a young widow for breach of 
promise. He settled the difficulty by 
marrying her. He made her Smart, lest 
she snomd Aim. 

A Knozville paper says that a wife in 
that neighborhood has had three children 
at a birth. Her husband is entitled to 
a divorce. She is a veiy over-bearing 
woman. 

Mr. Brown, editor of the St Louis 
Democrat, was married a few days ago 
to a very beautiful and accomplished 
young lady^ Miss Maiy Ounn. 

May their wedded life be hapijy and 
many a little "son of a Gunn nse up 
and bless them I 

The announcement of the marriage, at 
Auburn, of Mr. Edward Straw to Miss 
Eva Smiley, suggests the probability that 
he tickled her with a proposal and she 
laughed a consent 

Brigham Youns says, in one of his late 
mani^toes, that the great resources of 
Utah are her women. * ' 

^ It is very evident that the prophet is 
disposed to husband his resources. 
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You are an old sheep," said a promis- 
ing specimen of young America to his 
mother. 
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yoa again. 



Stealing money firom a man's pocket to 
settle a debt due to him is to pay him in 
his own coin. 

The dress of a fiiyolons coquette, how- 
ever abundant, is next to nothing. 

No doubt the most immoral of musicians 
Is a fiddler ; he is engaged in more scrapes 
than all the rest put together. 

Mrs. A. Pratt, of Philadelphia, aged 
seventy-five, has married a young man 
named Lamb. One would think she is 
old enough to desire peace and quiet 
instead of having a bed-Lamb always 
about her. 

We don't know of an emptier sound 
than the rumbling of a hungi^^ stomach. 

A poor lawyer hung himself in Mil- 
waukee. Having had no causes he left 
no ^ects. 

** You'll^ have to bear the responsi- 
bility," said a mother to a bright-eyed 
daughter, who thought of marrying with- 
out the maternal approbation. 

'^ I expect to bear several, ma I " 

A New Orleans paper eulogizes the 
marble statue of a beautiful female as 
'^neat, chaste, and classical. " 

We suppose that all marble women are 
chaste. 

A Minnesota paper sneaks of a lady in 
that State who nas had twenty-one chil- 
dren. This augurs well for the population 
of the new State. But we tnink that, 
however good the health of the lady in 
question may be, her physician ought to 
advise a cessation of labor, 

^ Lucy Stone recently made a speech in- 
sisting that the election of women, as well 
as men, to Congress would improve the 
character of that body. 

We suspect that the habit of ** pairing 
off ' ' woula be even more common than it is. 

An impudent fellow accosted a young 



lady rudely, and she set a dog on him. 
She was chaste and he was dia»BcL 

A lady correspondent, who professes to 
be horrified at the indelicacy or our paper, 
threatens for the future to set her foot on 
every copy she sees. 

She had better notw Our paper has 
t « m It 

Men who boast loudly that they show 
no quarters are nearly certain, in times of 
danger, to show none but their hind ones. 

A contemporary exclaims in an exceed- 
inglv eloquent piece of writing, '^If the 
deaa could speak to us from their graves, 
what would they say ? * ' 

We guess they would say, ^^Let tis ouL 
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The Pittihurgh Constellation says, in an 
obituary notice of an old lady, that ^*she 
bore her husbuid twenty children and 
never gave him a cross woixi." 

She must have obeyed the good old 
precept— 6ear amd forbear. 

Yesterday we heard an old fisherman 
upon the banks of the river complain that 
the boys had stolen his minnows. 

We suppose the little rascals hooked 
the bait, to bait their hooks. 

An author ridiculing the idea of ghosts, 
asks how a dead man can get into a locked 
room. 

Probably with a skeUton4c^. 

A Southern lady has abandoned the 
Shaker establishment near Hopkinsville, 
to marry Mr. James Bean, agea seventy- 
five. 

She must be fond of dried beans, 

A man recentlv got married in Ken* 
tucky one dav ana hung himself the next. 

No doubt ne wanted to try all varieties 
of nooses to see which he liked best 

It is stated that the members of a late 
court-martial run up a bill of four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars against the govern- 
ment for port wine. 

We suppose those vnen-of-war thought 
they ougnt to make port holes of their 
mouths. 

A letter from China says that the Chi< 
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nese have snooeeded, by the skill of their 
cultivators^ in producing a new and de- 
licious variety of tea. 

We suppose they have aooomplished 
this by crossing their teas. 

Our Southern friends are under the im- 
pression that, if a genuine Yankee were 
to meet Death on the pale horse, he would 
banter him to swap horses. 

Plaoe confers no dignity upon such a 
man as the new Missouri senator. Like 
a balloon, the higher he rises the smaller 
he looks. 

'* Doctor, what do you think is the cause 
of this frequent rush of blood to my 
head?" 

^^Oh, it is nothing but an effort of 
nature. Nature, you know, abhors a 

He who reels and staffg^rs most in the 
journey of life takes the stiaightest cut 
to the d^viL 

When we hear men boast of their owu 
talents we incline to think that their 
talents should be reckoned as the East 
Indians reckon rupees — ^by the hzck, 

** Well, George," asked a friend of a 
young lawjver, *'how do you like your 
profession?" 

*^Alas, sir, my profession is much better 
than my practice." 

Mr. and Mrs. Brewer^ of Wayne 
county, have twenty-two children. 

Theirs^ is, perhaps, the most extensive 
brewery in the West 

* * I mean to abandon my habits of life, ' ' 
said a dissipated gentleman. 

*'Are you sure, sir, that they are not 
abandoned enough already ? " 

The Boston Thunscript says that a 
young lady, after reading attentively the 
title of a novel called '' The Last Man," 
exclaimed, '* Bless me, if such a thing 
were ever to happen, what would become 
of the women ? 

We think a more pertinent inquiry is, 
what would become of the poor man f 

An exchange says that we have the 



right to take an umbrella or a kiss without 
permission whenever we can. 

Well, but if the umbrella isn't returned, 
the fault is ours ; if the kiss isn't, it is 
the lady's. 

A man went out into the fields to pro- 
cure ^ slippery-elm bark. After freely 
chewing^ what he supposed to be the gen- 
uine article, he became wretchedly sick. 

No doubt he ** barked up the wrong 
tree." 

^ Two cousins, named Crickett, were mar- 
ried last week in Jefferson county. 

We are opposed to such cricket 
matches, 

A writer, who has just returned from 
China, says that the most usefrd crop 
raised by the Chinese is peas. 

The Chinese are prudent x)eople — they 
mind tJudrpeas ana cues. 

To keep your friends, treat them kindly ; 
to kill them, treat them often. 
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I am very much troubled, madam, 
with cold feet and hands." 

**I should suppose, sir, that a young 
gentleman who has had so many mittens 

flven him by the ladies, might, at least, 
eep his Aam& warm." 



, A writer on domestic economy, in giv- 
ing instructions for keeping e^gs fresh, 
says, ** Lay with the small end down." 
^ He does not specify whether this direc- 
tion is for the hen or for the housewife. 



A Mr. Hall has been indicted for biting 
off the nose and part of the ear of Samuel 
Cherry. 

He was wrong to make ** tux) bites of a 
cheny." 

A man in Iowa had his nose bitten off 
the other day in an affray begun by him- 
self. Of course he is m no danger of 
being indicted for getting up the quarrel. 
Any grand-iury that may have to examine 
his case and face wiU have to report, ^'Axi 
fttS/ottwd" 

If a lady chooses to be ill-natured to us, 
we are disposed to say to her in bold defi- 
ance of consequences, ^* Madam, you are 
^no gentleman.' " 
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"I do wish, madam, yon would pay a 
litde attention to me for a few minutes^*' 

**Mo8t gladly, sir, if you will only 
promise to stop paying attention to me. ' 

Mr. Da:^, of Colchester, has broujght an 
action against his neighbor for stealing his 
dog. 

No doubt he thinks that every dog 
should have his day, and every Day his dog. 

*' Will you have the kindness to hand 
me the butter before you? '' said a gen- 
tleman politely at table to an ancient 
maiden. 

*^ I am no waiter, sir." 

"Well, I think you have been waiting 
for along time." 

An impudent anonymous correspondent, 
signing himself '' Ned Bucket," expresses 
the wish that we were dead. 

Very well, let him show himself in per- 
son, and we pledge ourselves to ''"'kick the 
bucket.'' 

The persons who are supposed to have 
taken the most interest in the late financial 
pressure were the money-lenders. 

The aggre^te weight of a late jury of 
twelve men m Indiana was stated to be 
2,832 pounds. Just think of a poor fel- 
low's Deing tried by 2,832 pounds avoir- 
dupois of mry. 

it would se^ fitter that the jury itself 
should be tried — by the tallow-chandler. 

A lady who could not conceal even from 
herself the plainness of her face, boasted 
that her back was perfect 

''That is the reason, I suppose, that 
your friends are always glad to see it," 
said one of her listeners. 

A young man in Alabama undertook 
for a wager to leap down a bank fifteen 
feet high, and killed himself. 

This was one way of ^^ jumping to a can- 
dusion,'* 

A friend of ours says that it- is his will 
to speak the plain truth, and nothing else, 
about men and things. 

It is our will too, and, what is better, 
oxauxmt. 

It is rather a sad fact that the ancestors 



of a great many men, who boast of their 
coats-of-arms, nad no coats to either their 
arms or their backs. 

A ffentleman, finding his whiskey punch 
a little too hot, blew it with his breath to 
cool it 

"'Blowing your own hom^ I see," said 
his comrade. 

"I have a fresh cold," said a gentle- 
man to his acquiuntance. 

"Why do you have a fresh one? why 
don't you have it cured f * ' 

" What has been your business ? " said 
a judge to a prisoner at the bar. 
^ " Why, your honor, I used to be a den- 
tist — now I am a pugilist; then I put 
teeth in — ^now I knock em out" 

"The fact is, John, since you have 
taken to drinking you are only half a 
man." 

" Oh, I suppose you mean I'm a demi- 
john." 



The editor of the 



Statemuzn 



says " more villainy » on foot'' 

We suppose the editor has lost his 
horse. 

About the only person that we ever 
heard of who wasn't spoiled by being 
lionized was a Jew named Daniel 

A lady in Montreal recovered $2,000 of 
a M^jor Brecford for hugging and kissing 
her rather roughly. 

She ought to set a high value on the 
money — she got it ^ a tight squeeze, 

A Whig editor in Indiana thinks that 
our neighbor has not improved much 
under our tuition. It may be so, but we 
are not yet discouraged ; we trust to be 
able to make something of him :^et We 
say to him as the Frenchman said to his 
pet pig, "Ah ! mine little piggy, I vill 
make a man of you if you don t make a 
hog of yourself! " 

"Tou seem to walk more erect than 
usual, my fiiend." 

" Yes, I have been straightened by dr* 
cumstances." 

An old lover is ridiculous; you had 
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better give up all thoughts of love-let- 
tere when you can no longer read them 
without spectacles. 

A friend has sent us a fine engraving, 
representing an eminent poet borne up- 
wild into the air by an eagle. We never 
before saw a poet upon the back of an 
eagle, though we are grieved to confess 
that we have seen many a one ^^tman a 
lark.'' 

Some of the leading locofooos intimate 
that they are in possession of Mr. IVler's 
secrets, and hint, that unless he adheres 
to his opposition to a bank, they will ex- 
pose him. His Aoddency, we fear, is in a 

**Sir,'* said an old woman to a loafing 
neighbor, '' if you don't send home my 
husband's breeches, I'll expose you." 

^' Madam," replied the loafer, ^' if I do 
I shall expose myself.'' 

General H., finding himself unable to 
pav his debts, has taken to drink. 

We suppose he calls that going into 
liquidation. 

** Would you not love to ^e on Niag- 
ara forever, said a romantic girl to her 
leers romantic companion. 

'* Oh, no, I shouldn't like to have a 
cataract always in my eye." 

A duel was fought in Mississippi last 
week by Mr. I. Knott and Mr. A. W. 
Shott 

The result was that Knott was shot and 
Shott was not 

A British paper sa^ that the American 
government is aevouring our people's sub- 
stance piece-meal. The British govern- 
ment will never devour the substance of 
its subjects that wav. *' Won't that boa- 
constnctor bite me r " said a small boy to 
a showman. '*0h, no, boy, he never 
bites — he swallows his witUes whole." 

A New Orleans poet calls the Missis- 
sippi the most eloquent of rivers. 

It ought to be eloquent ; it has a dozen 
mouths. 

An editor of a small paper in New 
York, in computing the strength of his 
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^any, appears to^ include in it the whole 
hig party. It is as great a mistake as 
was made by the clerk of an old Scotch 
merchant in computing the profits of the 
house during the preceding year. The 
old Scotchman, not a little surprised at 
the amount, cast his eye over the figures 
and exclaimed, "' Why^ ye dom scoundrd. 
yeve added up the year of our Lord 
among the pootts. ' ' 

A lady who writes in the Winchester 
Virginian under the signature of ''An 
Old Maid," says that she *' cannot bear 
the men." 

We wonder if she can bear children. 
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I don't think, husband, that you are 
very smart" 

No, indeed, wife: but everybody 
knows that I am awfully shrewed" 

A fellow in Tennessee, arrested for 
stealing a bank-bill, was searched, and 
the biU was not found. A person who 
had observed him closely insisted that an 
emetic should be given him. The thief 
was convicted out of his own mouth, 

** Boy, how did you manage to get such 
a big stnng of fish ? ' ' 
''1 hooked them, sir." 

There are a hundred political questions 
which, we presume, wul be settled just 
about as soon as the long-standing dis- 

Sute between the katy-dids and the xaty- 
idn'ts. 

A. K. says that he expects^ to be able 
in a short time to pay eveiything that he 
owes in the world. Ah, but there's a 
heavy debt that he has got to settle in the 
other world. There' U be the deoil to pay. 

The greatest thoughts seem degraded 
in their passage through little minds. 
Even the winds of heaven make but 
mean music when whistling through a 
keyhole. 

A chap who tells falsehoods so habitu- 
ally as never to be able to deceive any- 
body may think he has some excuse for 
the habit "My boy," exdaimed a 
deacon, ''you do very wrong to fish on 
Sunday. " "It can't be no hum, deacon. 
I ain't catching nothbg." 
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We saw two men qaarrellin^ lately. 
One of them was excessively violent at 
first, but became perfectly calm the 
moment the other got violent He was 
cured as doctors sometimes cure maladies 
—by counter-imtcUum. 

** Please take this medicine, wife, and 
1*11 be hanged if it doesn't cure you.*' 
'^Oh, I will take it, then, by all means, 
for it is sure to do good one way or the 
other." 

Martin Luther says that **the birds of 
the air preach faith to us." 

We suppose that only the male birds 
are preacners. The females belong to the 
2a^ class. 

One swallow, to be sure, doesn't make 
a summer ; but too many swallows make 

*^ So I see, Win, that you have got a 
moustache." 

'' Oh, yes, Jack ; I have got to be a 
Will-o'-the-u?Mp." 



*^ Please turn your head a little," said 
a beautiful nurse to her male patient 

*'You have turned it already, dear 
madam." 

^ We see that a couple of fools in Yir- 

S'nia are talking about a duel on horse- 
Lck. 

If they must fight they should be com- 
pelled to fight on foot They have no 
right to endanger the lives of their 
betters. 

'* Haven't you finished scaling that fish 

yet, Sam?" 

** No, m&ster. 'tis a very large one." 
**0h, well, you have had time to scale 

a mountain. ' 

'* That's very sinffular, sir," said a 
young lady, when he Kissed her. 

"'Ah, well, we'll soon make it pluraL" 



*' I look down upon you, sir." ** Yes, 
you seem in a condition to look down for 
the sky, and feel upwards for the ground ' ' 

The pen is a formidable weapon, but a 
man can kill himself with it a great deal 
more easily than he can other people. 



Dull writers should be careful not to 
steal brilliant passages, lest the brilliancy 
betray them by contrast A fellow stole 
a fish in^ the market-place and slipped it 
under his vest A gentleman, meeting 
him, as he passed out, and seeing several 
inches of the tail below his vest, advised 
him either to wear a longw jacket or to 
steal a shorter fish. 



ODE TO THE SKUNK 

Oh, ho I old Bcent-bag ! there you are a^in 1 
Your avaiU'eourier makes it mighty plain, 
That yon are on your nightly promenade, 
NoRing around upon a poultry raid. 
But hold I perhaps an unmeant wrong I'm 

doing ; 
This is the way Mephitis goes a wooing; 
This is the way his vows of love are made, 
By treating to a nasal serenade. 
Stealing upon his charmer's soft repose, 
And pouring all his soul into her nose, 
(Showing therein a judgment most profound, 
Belying on strong scents, instead ot sound.) 

Dost fear sheUl think thee but a lukewarm 
trifler, 

Unless thy ofiering comes quite nigh to stifle 
her? 

Phew I ''Shade of Lubin," the sweet scent- 
distiller, 

Methinks its awful pungency would kill her. 

But does she never show the least alarm, 
Nor try to squelch it with a oounter-charm ? 
For " like cores like," as Hahnemann would 

say; 
Dost tlion discover that it works that way 7 
Perhaps she counteracts by fumigation 
The effects of thy peculiar libation. 
Hast thou a mission to go everywhere 
And "waste thy sweetness on the desert 

air?" 
And dost thou entertain the fond delusion 
That there's a blessing in its wide diffusion 7 
Thou wilt not hide thy light beneath a 

measure ; 
The world around must share with thee the 

treasure. 
Art thou a quadrupedal saint 7 Oh, say, 
Explain thy unapproachable bouquet I 

Perha|M, amonff the family of skunks. 

There is an order of ascetic monks, 

Who, 'stead of soonrgings, horse-hair shirts 

and pinches^ 
Torture thefoaelves with these terrifio 

stenches. 
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And tlioa art one of them, and hope to die 
III what they call the "odor of sanctity? '* 
If that h what you're at, yoa villain yon I 
Don't, don't subject us to the torture too : 
Go somewhere else and practise! pray be 

civil ; 
Gro to Cologne, Spice Islands, or the devil I 

Thou roarchest like the monarch of the air, 
Claiming not part, but all the atmosphere. 
Spreading thy charter over all the wind. 
And leaving a strong rear-guard far behind. 
Sweet buds and blossoms, vainly struggling 

to blench, 
Wilt up and die beneath thy boundless 

stench. 
Haft thou no olfactory of thine own ? pray 

tell- 
No function, knowledge, consciousness of 

smell? 
Then, if thou hast, thou odoriferous elf. 
Canst thou endure the presence of thyself 7 
And wife and skunkiings, do they seem 

content 
To struggle on with the paternal scent 7 
Is it a happy faroilv of thine own, old boy — 
An ** atmosphere of love *' which all enjoy ? 

Sure Denmark had thee in his eye (or 

nose) 
When his own infamy before him rose. 
These are his words — could stronger proof 

be given ? 
''Ohl my offence is rank; it smella to 

heaven ! " 
Of course it was; 'twas why the villain 

shrunk. 
But didn't begin to rank thee, thou darned 

old skunk I 

What of thy first progenitor in the ark 7 
Did Noah treat him as a beast of mark. 
And fiirnish outside ventilated quarters. 
Suspended from the deck above the waters? 
While marching thitherward, with all the 

rest, 
Did he his own peculiar ilinctions test 7 
If so, pray tell me, did they make him 

wait 
To sweeten off a bit outside the gate 7 
Did they not put him to a quarantine 
Before they let the fragrant rascal in 7 
Oh, what a blessing to the world at large 
If they had kept him out of Noah's barge. 
And let him swim around till he had sunk. 
The rank, pestiferous, odoriferous skunk ! 
'Twere far, far better that the wretch should 

sink 
Than stifle mankind with his smell, I think. 

Axon. 



LESSING'S FABLES. 

[GoTTUOLO Ephkaim Lcmino, the illtutrfous Gef^ 
miui aathor and liteiury reformer, was bom Jaontiir 
22, 1729, at Kammens, f d Saxon Upper Lnaatia, where 
his father waa a clergyman of the highest orthodox 
Lutheran schooL After spending five years at a sehool 
in Meissen, he proceeded to the University of Leipeicv 
in 1746, to study theology ; bat making the acquaint- 
ance of actors, he contracted a fondness for draniatie 
entertainments, and set about the corapositiou of dra- 
matic pieces and Anacreontic poems. It was his des- 
tiny to revive the national character of German liters^ 
ture, and after one or two literary ventures at Leipsic 
of a trifling character he proceeded in 1750 to Berlin, 
where, in conjunction with his friend Mylius, he com- 
menced to publish a quarterly, entitled Beilrdg* tvr 
Bialorie tmd Anfi»akme dm Tkeaten. About this time 
also appeared his collection of little poems, entitled 
Kkmigkeiiau In 1766 he produced his Ifus Sara Samp-' 
•oa, the first specimen of bourgeoisie tragedy in Ger- 
many, which became very popular. In company with 
Nicolai and Mendelssohn, he started in 1767 the Btblio- 
ikdt der Sektmm Wimnuckajlui, still valuable for its 
clear natural criticism : he also wrote his Aftcfa, his 
JMerotmhri^e, and a variety of miscellaneous articles 
on literature and testhetics. In 1766 he published his 
masterpiece, the Laoeoon, perhaps the finest and most 
classical treatise on sesthetic criticism in the German 
or any other language. In 1707 appeared IfimMi mm 
Bondheliii, a national drama, hardly less celebrated 
than the Laoooom; and in 1768 his Dramalwyis, a 
work which exercised a powerfiil influence on the con- 
troversy between the French and English styles of 
dramatic art. In 1770 Lessing was appointed keeper of 
the WolfeubUttel Library. Two years later appeared 
his EmOia OaioM; and between 1774 and 1778 the fiup- 
fSuued Wo{feHbuUd9dte FragmtHte eme$ Vu^ftMumiem, 
These WolfenbUttel fragments are now known to 
have been the composition of Seiniarus, but the 
odium of their authorship fell at the time on Lessiug. 
As an illustration of his lighter humor, we make ex- 
tracts from his /a62ef and tpigraimf which are the only 
part of his works which enables us to give Lessing a 
place in the Library of Wit and Humor. Lessing is 
one of the greatest names in German literature. He 
died February 16, 1781.] 

TIIE BLIND HEN. 

A hen which had beoome blind con- 
tinued to scratch for food as she had been 
used. What availed it the industrious 
fool? Another hen, that could see, but 
wished to spare her tender feet, never for- 
sook the siae of the former, and without 
scratching enjoyed the fruit of scratching. 
For as onen as the blind hen turned up a 
com, the seeing one devoured it 

The laborious German compiles the 
collectanea which the witty Frenchman 
uses. 
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fHX WOLF ON HIS DEATH-BED. 

A wolf lay at the last gasp, and was re- 
Tiewing his past life. It is true, said he. 
I am a sinDer, but yet, I hope, not one or 
the greatest I have done evil, but I 
have also done much good. Onoe, I re- 
member, a bleating lamb that had strayed 
from the flock, came so near to me, that I 
might easily have throttled it ; but I did 
it no harm. At the same time I listened 
with the most astonishing indifference to 
the gibes and scoffs of a sheep, although 
I had nothing to fear from protecting 
dogs. 

I can testify to all that, said his friend, 
the fox, who was helping him to prepare 
for death. I remember perfectly all the 
circumstances. It was just at the time 
vou were so dreadfully choked with that 
bone, which the good-natured crane afler- 
mrds drew out of your throat 

^SOP AND THE ASS. 

Said the ass to ^sop : The next time 
you tell a story about me^ let me say 
something that is right rational and in- 
genious. 

You something ingenious ! said Meop' 
what propriety would there be in thatr 
Would not the people say you were the 
moralist and I the ass? 

HERCULES. 

When Hercules was received into heaven 
he paid his resi)ects to Juno before all 
the other divinities. The whole heaven 
and Juno were astonished. Dost thou 
show such preference to thine enemy? 
Yes, repliea Hercules, even to her. It 
was her i>ersecution alone that furnished 
the occasion of those exploits with which 
I have earned Heaven. 

Olympus approved the answer of the 
new god, and Juno was reconciled. 

THE BOY AND THE SERPENT. 

A boy played with a tame serpent. My 
dear little animal, said the boy. I would 
not be so familiar with thee had not thy 
poison been taken irom thee. You ser- 
pents are the most malicious and ungrate- 
ful of all animals. I have read how it 
fared with a poor countryman who, in his 
compassion, took up a serpent — perhaps it 
wiis one of thy ancestors — ^which he found 
haLT-frozen under a hedge, and put it into 



his bosom to warm it Scarcely had the 
wicked creature begun to revive when it 
bit its benefactor; and the poor, kind 
countryman was doomed to die. 

I am amazed, said the serpent How 
partial your historians must be 1 Ours 
relate the affair very differently. Thy 
kind man thought the serpent was actually 
frozen, and, because it was one of the 
variegated sort, he put it into his bosom, 
in order, when he reached home, to strip 
off its beautiful skin. Was that right ? 

Ah ! be still ! replied the boy. ^Vhen 
was there ever an ingrate who did no^ 
know how to justify himself? 

True, my son, said his father, who had 
listened to the conversation. Nevertho 
less, when ^^ou hear of an extraordinary 
instance of inflpratitude, be sure to exam- 
ine carefully all the circumstances, before 
you brand a human being with so detesta- 
ble a fault Real benefactors have sel- 
dom had ungrateful debtors ; no ! I will 
hope, for the honor of humanity — ^never. 
But benefactors with petty, mterested 
motives — ^they, my son, deserve to reap 
ingratitude instead of acknowledgments. 

THE YOUNG SWALLOW. 

What are yon doing there ? demanded 
a swallow of the busy ants. We are col- 
lecting stores for the winter, was the ready 
answer. 

That is wise, said the swallow ; I will do 
so, too. And immediately she began to 
carry a number of dead spiders and flies 
into her nest 

But to what purpose is that ? asked her 
mother at last To what purpose ? Stores 
for the ugly winter, dear mother. Do 
thou gather likewise. The ants have 
taught me this providence. 

On, leave to earthly ants this small wis- 
dom, replied the old one. That which be- 
fits ttiem befits not the nobler swallows. 
Kind Nature has destined us for a ha])- 
pier fate. When the rich summer is 
ended, we go hence; we gradually fall 
asleep on our journey, ana then warm 
marshes receive us, where we rest without 
wants, until a new spring awakens us to a 
new life. 

THE APE AND THE FOX. 

Name to me an animal, though never 
so skilftil, that I cannot imitate I So 
bragged the ape to the fox. But the fox 
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replied : And do tbon name to me an ani- 
mal 80 humble as to think of imitating 
thee! 

Writers of my ooontiy I Need I ex- 
plain myself more fnlly? 

ZEUS AND THE H0B8E. 

Father of beasts and of men ! — so 
spake the horse, approaching the throne 
of Zeus — ^I am said to be one of the most 
beautiful animals with which thou hast 
adorned the world ; and my self-love leads 
me to believe it Nevertheless, might 
not some things in me still be improv^ ? 

And what in thee, thinkest thou, admits 
of improvement? Speak ! I am open to 
instruction, said the indulgent god with a 
smile. 

Perhaps, returned the horse, I should 
be fleeter if my legs were taller and thin- 
ner. A long swan-neck would not disfig- 
ure me. A broader breast would add to 
my strength. And, since thou hast once 
for all destined me to bear thy favorite, 
man — ^the saddle which the well-meaning 
rider puts upon me might be created a 
part of me. 

Good! replied Zeus, wait a moment 
Zeus, with earnest countenance, pro- 
nounced the creative word. Then flowed 
life into the dust ; then organized matter 
combined; and suddenlv stood before 
the throne the ugly cama. 

The horse saw. shuddered and trembled 
^th fear and abhorrence. 

Here, said Zeus, are taller and thinner 
legs ; here is a long swan-neck ; here is a 
broader breast ; here is the created saddle ! 
Wilt thou, horse! that I should trans- 
form thee after this fashion ? 

The horse still trembled. 

Qo I continued Zeus. Be instructed, 
for this once, without being punished. 
But to remmd thee, with occasional com- 
punction, of thy presumption— do thou, 
new creation, continue ! — Zeus cast a pre- 
serving glance on the camel-;— and never 
shall the norse behold thee without shud- 
dering. 

THE RAVEN. 

The fox saw how the raven robbed the 
altars of the gods, and lived, like them, 
upon their sacrifices. And he thought 
within himself: I would like to know 
whether the raven partakes of the sacri- 
fices because he is a prophetic bird ; or 
whether he is considered a prophetic bird, 



because he is so bold as to jMutake of the 
saorifioea. 

THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

Be not so proud of thy flight ! said the 
fox to the eaffle. Thou mountest so high 
into the air for no other purpose bat to 
look farther about thee for carrion. 

So have I known men who became 
deep-thinking philosophers, not from love 
of truth, but for the sake of lucrative 
offices 01 instruction. 

THE SWALLOW. 

Believe me, friends I the great worid 
IB not for the philosophei^is not for the 
]X)et Their real value is not appre- 
ciated there ; and often, alas I they are 
weak enough to exchange it for a far in- 
ferior one. 

In the earliest times the swallow was 
as tuneful and melodious a bird as the 
ni^htinj^le. But she soon grew tired of 
living m the solitary bushes, heard and 
admired by no one but the industrious 
countryman and the innocent shep- 
herdess. She forsook her humbler friend 
and moved into the city. What followed? 
Because the people of the city had no 
time to listen to her divine song, she 
gradually forgot it, and learned, instead 
thereof, to— build. 

THE RAVEN. 

The raven remarked that the eiigle sat 
thirty days upon her eg^ And that, 
undoubtedly, said she, is the reason 
why the voung of the eagle are so all- 
seemg and strong. Gbod ! I will do the 
same. 

And, since then, the raven actually sits 
thirtv davs upon ner eggs ; but, as yet, 
she nas natcned nothing but miserable 
ravens. 

THE SPIRIT OF SOLOMON. 

An honest old man still bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day. With his owii 
hands he ploughed his field; with his 
own hand he cast the pure seed into the 
loosened bosom of the willing earth. 

Suddenly under the broad shadow of a 
linden-tree there stood before him a god- 
like apparition. The old man was as- 
tounded. I am Solomon, said the phan- 
tom, with a voice which inspired confi- 
dence. What dost thou here, old man ? 
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ff thoa art Solomon, replied the old 
man, how canst thou ask ? in my youth, 
thou sentest me to the ant : I oousiderea 
her ways, I learned from her to he dili- 
gent and to hoard. What I then learned, 
I still practise. 

Thou hast learned thy lesson but half, 
returned the Spirit GK) to the ant again ! 
And now learn from her, also, to rest in 
the winter of thy days, and to eiyoy what 
thou hast gathered I 

THE POSSESSOR OF THE BOW. 

A man had an excellent bow of ebony, 
with which he shot very far and very sure, 
and which he valued at a peat price. But 
once, after considering it attentively, he 
said : ''A little too rude still 1 Your only 
ornament is your polish. It is a pitv I 
However, that can be remedied,'* thought 
he. ^* I will go and let a fii-st-rate artist 
carve something on the bow.'] He went, 
and the artist carved an entire hunting- 
scene upon the bow. And what more 
fitting for a bow than a hunting-scene ? 

The man was delighted You de- 
serve this embellishment, my beloved 
bow." So saying he wisned to try it 
He drew the string. The bow broke I 

THE AGED WOLF.* 

The mischievous wolf had begun to 
decline in years, and conceived the concil- 
iating resolution of living on a good foot- 
ing with the shepherds. Accoraingly, he 
took up his march and came to the shep- 
herd whose folds were nearest to his den. 
Shepherds ! said he^ vou call me a blood- 
thirsty robber, whicn I really am not 
To be sure, I must hold bv your sheep, 
when I am hungry; for nunger hurts. 
Protect me from hunger; only give me 
enquffh to eat, and you shall be very well 
satisfied with me; for really, I am the 
tamest and most gentle of creatures, when 
I have had enough to eat 
^ When you have had enough? Very 
likely ; replied the shepherd. But when 
will that be? You and avarice never 
have enough. Go your ways ! 

MEaOPS. 

I want to ask you something, said a 
young eagle to a contemplative and pro- 

•From **The History of tbe Aged WoU;** in mtui 
&bl«8.— The flrat fUile. 



foundly learned owl They say there is a 
bird culed Merops, who, when he ascends 
into the air, flies with the tail first, and 
with the head turned toward the earth. 
Is that true? 

No^ indeed I answered the owl ; it is a 
silly mvention of man. ^ He may be a 
Merops himself ; for he is, all the time, 
wishing to fly to heaven, but is not will- 
ing, for one moment, to lose sight of the 
earth. 

THE WASPS. 

Foulness and corruption were destroy- 
ing the proud fabric or a war-horse whidi 
had been shot beneath its brave rider. 
Ever-active Nature always employs the 
ruins of one creation for the liie of an- 
other. And so there flew forth a swarm 
of young wasps from the fly-blown car- 
rion. Ah I cned the wasps, what a di- 
vine oririn is ours I The most superb 
horse, the favorite of Neptune, is our 
progenitor. 

The attentive fabulist hoard the strange 
boast, and thought of the modem Ital- 
ians, who conceive themselves to be noth- 
ing less than the descendants of the an- 
cient, immortal Romans, bocause they 
were bom among their graves. 

THE PEACOCKS AND THE CBOW. 

A vain crow adorned herself with the 
feathers of the richlv-tinted peacocks, 
which they hod shed, and when she 
thought herself sufficiently tricked out 
mixed boldly with these splendid birds oi 
Juno. She was recognized, and quickly 
the peacocks fell upon her with sharp 
bills, to pluck from her the lying bravery. 

Cease now I she cried at length, you 
have your own again I But the peacocks, 
who had observed some of the crow's own 
shining wing-feathers, replied : Be still, 
miserable fool ! these too cannot be yours I 
And they continued to peck. 



LESSING'S EPIGRAMa 

A NICE POINT. 

Say which enjo^ the greater blinei^ 
John, who Donnda's picture kissefl, 
Or Tom, his friend, the favored el£ 
Who kiflBes fiiir Dorinda's self? 
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Faith, 'tis not easj to divine, 
While both are thiui with raptures &inting, 

To which the balance nhoald incline, 
Since Tom and John both kiw a painting. 

The BfifU Decided. 

Nay, ffurely John'n the happier of the twain, 
Becaiue — the picture cannot klm again 1 

TRUE NOBILITY. 

Young StirtM as anj lord is proud, 
Vain, haughty, innolc-nt, and loud, 
Gamefl, drinkB, and in the full career 
Of vice, may vie with any peer ; 
Seduces daughters, wives, and mothers, 
Spendfl hifl own cash, and that of others^ 
Pays like a lord — that is to nay, 
He never condefH^nds to pay, 
But bangs his creditor in requital — 
And yet this blockhead wears a title 

THE BAD WIFE. 

Samns have decided, that search the globe 

round, 
One only bad wife in the world can be fonnd ; 
The worst of it ii«, as her name is not known, 
Not a huHband but swears that bad wife la his 

own. 

THE DEAD HIBEB. 

From the grave where dead Gripeall, the 

miser, reposes, 
What a villanous odor invades all our noses I 
It can't be his body alone — in the hole 
They have certainly buried ibe usurer's aouL 

ON FELL. 

While Fell was reposing himself on the hay, 
A reptile conceara bit his leg as lie lay; 
But all venom himself, of the wound he 

made light. 
And got well, while the scorpion died of the 

bite. 

THE BAD ORATOB. 

60 vile your grimace, and so croaking your 
speecn, 
One scarcely can tell if you're laughing or 
crying ; 
Were you fix'd on one's funeral sermon to 
preach, 
The bare apprehension would keep one 
from dying. 

THE WISE CHILD. 

How plain your little darling says "Mamma," 
But still she calls you " Doctor," not " Papa." 
One thing is clear: your conscientious nb 
Has not yet taught the prettj* dear to fib. 



TO A SLOW WALKER AND QUICK EATER. 

So slowly you walk, and so quickly you eat. 
You should march with your month, and 
devour with your feet. 

ON TWO BEAUTIFUL ONE-ETED SISTERS. 

Give up one eye, and make your sistei^s two, 
Venus she then would be, and Cupid you. 

CUPID AND ilERCURT, OR THE BARGAIN. 

Sly Cupid late with Maia's son 
Agreed to live as friend and brother; 

In proof, his bow and shafts the one 
Chang'd for the well-fiU'd purse of f otlier. 

And now, the transfer duly made. 
Together through the world they rove ; 

The thieving god in arms array'd, 
And gold the panoply of love ! 

FRITZ. 

Quoth gallant Fritz, "I ran away 
To fight n^in another day." 
The meaning of his speecn is plain. 
He only fled to fly again. 

THE PER-CONTRA, OR MATEUMONIAL 
BALANC& 

How strange, a deaf wife to prefer I 
True, but she's albo dumb, good sir. 

CHEATING OLD DEATH: 

Yesterday, O brothers mine, 
As I quafled the purple wine, 
(Fancy what a fearful doom !) 
Death came to me in my room. 

Threatening his scythe he swung^ 
Menacing his accents nmg; 
"Slave of Bacchus, hence! away! 
Thou hast drunk enough, away I " 

'' Dearest Death," said I^ in tears, 
" Wouldst thou then abridge mv years? 
See, here is some wine for thee I 
Death, my friend, O pity me I " 

With a smile he seized the draught 
To his cousin Plague he quafled, 
To his health he drank it up, 
Smiling then replaced the cup. 

Pleased that I should now be free. 
He renewed his threats to me ! 
" Fool ! dost think that I'll resign 
Thee for one small glass of wine?*' 
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•Death," cried I, "we'll make a pact, 
Let me as phyRician act I 
Leave me, and thid ▼ow be mine, 
Half my patients shall be thine." 

"Good, if tliat'a the case," cried he^ 
"Live, but faithful be to me I 
Live, till kiRses pall thy soul, 
And tliou'rt weary of the bowl I " 

"O, these words of priceless worth 1 
Death, thou giv'st me second birth. 
In this glass of wine with thee^ 
Death, I drink firatemity." 

Thus I e'er mnst live, divine I 
Ever I by the god of wine ! 
Wine and love shall be mj choice, 
ril with love and wine rgoioe I 

TrandaUd by A, BaakemlU, 

THE KINQDOHS OF NATURE. 

I sought, while drinking, to unfold 
Why Nature's kingdoms are threefold. 
Br^th man and beast, they drink and love, 
As each is gifted from above; 
The dolphin, eagle, dog, and flea, 
In that they love and drink, agree. 
In all that drink and love then, we 
The first of these three kingdoms see. 

The plants the second kingdom are, 
But lower in creation far ; 
They do not love, but yet thev drink, 
When dripping clouds upon tnem sink; 
Thus drinks the clover, thus the pine^ 
The aloe tree, and branching vine. 
In all that drink, but love not, we 
The second of these kingdoms see. 

The stony kingdom is the last, 
Here diamonos with sand are classed ; 
No stone feels thirst, or soft desires, 
No love, no draught its bosom fires^ 
In all that drink not, love not, we 
The last of these three kingdoms see. 
For without love, or wine, now own ! 
What wouldst thou be, O man 7 — A stone. 

I\randaUd by A. BoBkervilU, 



GEORGIA THEATRICS. 

If my memory fail me not, the 10th of 
June, 1809, found me, at about 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon, ascendinff a longand gen- 
tle slope in what was called '^The Dark 
Comer ' ' of Lincoln. I believe it took its 
name from the moral darkness which 
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reigned over that portion of the country 
at the time of which I am speaking. If 
in this point of view it was but a shade 
darker than the rest of the county, it 
was inconceivably darL ^ If anv man can 
name a trick or sin which had not been 
committed at the time of which I am 
speaking, in the venr focus of the coun- 
ty's illumination (Lincolnton]), he must 
himself be the most inventive of the 
tricky, and the very Judas of sinners. 
Since that time, however (all humor 
aside), Lincoln has become a living proof 
* *' that light shineth in darkness. ' * Could 
I venture to mingle the solemn with the 
ludicrous, even for the purposes of hon- 
orable contrast, I could adduce from this 
county instances of the most numerous 
and wonderful transitions, from vice and 
folly to virtue and holiness, which have 
ever, perhaps, been witnessed since the 
days of the apostolic ministry. So much, 
lest it should be thought by some that 
what I am about to relate is charactenstio 
of the county in which it occurred. 

Whatever may be said of the moral 
condition of the Dark Comer at the time 
just mentioned, its ncUural^ condition was 
anything but dark. It smiled in all the 
charms of spnng | and spring borrowed a 
new charm from its unaulatmg grounds, 
its luxuriant woodlands, its sportive 
streams, its vocal birds, and its blushing 
flowers. 

Rapt with the enchantment of the sea- 
son and the scenery around me, I was 
slowly rising the slope, when I was startled 
by loud, profane, and boisterous voi(M3s, 
which seemed to proceed from a thick 
covert of undergrowth about two hundred 

Sards in the advance of me, and about one 
undred to the right of my road. 
'*Youkin, kinyou?*' 
**Yes, I kin, and am able to do it! 
Boo-oo-oo ! Oh, wake snakes, and walk 

four chalks ! Brimstone and fire ! 
>on't hold me, Nick Stoval I The fight's 
made up, and let's po at it — — my 
soul if 1 don't jump down his throat, and 
gallop every chitterling out of him before 
you can say * auit I * " 

'' Now, Nick, don't hold him ! Jist let 
the wild-cat come, and I'll tame him. 
Ned'U see me a fair fight ; won't you, 
Ned?" 

^'Oh, yes; I'll see vou a fair fight, 
blast my old shoes if I don't" 

** That's sufficient, as Tom Haynes said 

22 
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when lie saw the elephant. Now let him 
come." 

Thus they went on, with countless oaths 
interspersea, which 1 dare not even hint 
at, and with much that I could not dis- 
tinctly hear. 

In mercy's name, thought I, what 
band of ruffians has selected this holy 
season and this heavenly retreat for such 
Pandsemonian riots I I quickened my 
rait, and had come nearly opposite to the 
thick grove whence tlie noise proceeded, 
when my eve caught indistinctly and at 
intervals, through the _ folii^e of the 
dwarf-oaks and hickories which inter- 
vened, glimpses of a man or men, who 
seemed to be in a violent struggle ; and I 
could occasionally catch those deep-drawn 
emphatic oaths which men in conmct utter 
when they deal blows. ^ I dismounted, 
and hurried to the spot with all speed. 1 
had overcome about half the space which 
separated it from me, when I saw the 
combatants come to the ground, and after 
a short struggle, I saw the uppermost one 

ifor I could not see the other) make a 
leavy plunge^ with both his thumbs, and 
at the same instant I heard a ciy in the 
accent of keenest torture, ^'Enough ! my 
eye*sout!*' 

I was so completely horror-struck that 
I stood transfixed for a moment to the 
spot where the cry met me. ^ The accom- 
plices in the hellish deed which had been 
perpetrated had all fled at my approach ; 
at least I supposed so, for they were not 
to be seen. 

'* Now, blast your corn-shucking soul,*' 
said the victor (a youth about eighteen 
years old) as he rose firom the ground, 

come cutt'n your shines *bout me agin, 
next time I come to the court-house, will 
ou I Get your owl-eye in agin if you 
I" 

At this moment he saw me for the 
first time. He looked excessively embar- 
rassed, and was moving off, when I caUed 
to him, in a tone emboldened by the sa- 
credness of my office and the iniquity of 
his crime.^ ** Come back, you brute ! and 
assist me in relieving vour fellow-mortal, 
whom you have ruined forever I " 

My rudeness subdued his embarrass- 
ment in an instant ; and, with a taunting 
curl of the nose, he replied, ** You needn't 
kick before you're spurred. There ain't 



spurr< 
lam't 
was jist seein* how I could 'a' fauty So 



nobody there, nor hain't been nother. I 



saying, he bounded to his plough, which 
stood in the comer of the fence about 
fifty yards beyond the battle-ground. 

And would you believe it, gentle reader! 
his report was true. All that I had heard 
and seen was nothing more nor less than a 
Lincoln rehearsal ; in which the youth who 
had lust left me had plajed all the parts 
of all the characters m a court-house 
fight 

I went to the ground from which he had 
risen, and there were the prints of his two 
thumbs, plunged up to the balls in the mel- 
low earth, about the distance of a man's 
eyes apart ; and the ground around was 
broken up as if two stags had been en- 
gaged upon it 

A. B. LoxGcrtBBT. 
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Man is an imitative animal, and oonse- 
quentlv the distinguished success which 
has fallen to the lot of a few of our coun- 
trymen in the threatrical profession has 
had a great effect in creating longings for 
histrionic honors. Of late years dfhuU 
have been innumerable, and it would be a 
more difficult task than that prescribed by 
Orozembo — ** to count the leaves of yon- 
der forest" — ^if any curious investigator, 
arguing irom known to unknown quanti- 
ties, were to undertake the computation 
of the number of Roscii who have not as 
yet been able to effect their covp d'essai 
In this quiet city — many as she has al- 
ready given to the boards — ^multitudes are 
yet to be found, burning with ardor to 

walk the plank^" who, in their pro- 
spective dreams, nightly hear the timbers 
vocal with their mighty tread, and snuff 
the breath of immortality in the imagi- 
nary dust which answers to the shock. 
The recesses of the town could furnish 
forth hosts of youths who never thrust 
the left hand into a Sunday boot, prepar- 
atory to giving it the last polish, without 
lerking up the leg thereof with a Kean- 
Uke scowl, and signing to think that it is 
not the well-buffed gauntlet of crook'd 
Richard — ^lads, who never don their night 
gear for repose, without striding thus at- 
tired across their narrow dormitory, and 
for the nonce, believing themselves ac- 
coutred to "go on " for KoUa, or the Py- 
thagorean of Sjracuse — two gentlemen 
who promenade in ^* cutty sarks, and are 
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as indifTercnt abont rheumatism as a 
CiiDid horsed upon a doud.^ 

But in the times of which we speak, 
sta^e-struck heroes were rare. The the- 
atncal mania was by no means prevalent. 
It went and came like the influenza, 
sometime carrying oiF its victims ; but 
they were not multitudinous. Our actors 
were chiefly importations. The day of 
native talent was yet in the gray of its 
morning — a few streakings or so, among 
the Tr^sels and T^rells, but nothing tip- 
topping it in the zenith. ^ There are, how- 
ever, few generalities without an excep- 
tion, and in those days Theodosius Spoon 
had the honor to prove the rule by being 
an instance to the contrary. 

Theodosius Spoon, called by the wag- 
gish Teaspoon, and supposed by his ad- 
mirers to be bom for a stirring fellow- 
one who would whirl round until he se- 
cured for himself a large share of the 
sugar of existence — Theodosius Spoon 
was named after a Roman emperor — ^not* 
by traditional nomenclature, which modi- 
fies the effect of the thing, but directly 
**out of a history book, abridged by 
Goldsmith. It having been ascertained, in 
the first place, that the aforesaid poten- 
tate, with the exception of having mas- 
sacred a few thousand innocent people one 
day, was a tolerably decent fellow for a 
Roman emperor, he was therefore com- 
plimented by having his name bestowed 
upon a Spoon. It must not, however, be 
thought that the sponsors were so san- 
guine as to entertain a hope that their 
youthful charge would ever reach the 
purple. Their aspirations did not extend 
so far ; but being moderate in their ex- 
pectations, they acted on the sound and 
well-established principle, that as fine 
feathers make fine biras, fine names, to a 
certain extent, must have an analogous 
effect — ^that our genius should be educed, 
as it were, by the appellation bestowed 
upon us ; and that we should be so saga- 
ciously designated that to whatever height 
fortune leads, fame, in speaking of us, 
may have a comfortable mouthful, and we 
have no cause under anv circumstances to 
blush for our name. Mr. and Mrs. Spoon 
— ^wise people in their way — reasoned in 
the manner referred to. They were sat- 
isfied that a sonorous handle to one's pa- 
tronymic acts like a balloon to its owner, 
and that an emaciated, e very-day, thread- 
bare cognomen — a Tom, Dick and Harry 



denomination — ^is a mere dipsey, and must 
keep a man at the bottom. Coming to 
the application of the theory, they were 
satisned that the homely though useful 
qualities of the spoon would be swallowed 
up in the superior attributes of Theodo- 
sius. That this worthy pair were ri^ht in 
the abstract is a self-evident proposition. 
Who, for instance, can meet with a Na- 
poleon Bonaparte Mugg, without feeling 
that when the said Mugg is emptied of 
its spirit, a soul will have exhaled, which, 
had the gate of circumstance opened the 
way, would have played foot-ball with 
monarchs, and have wiped its bro^es 
upon empires? An Archimedes Pipps 
is clearly bom to be a |' screw," and 
to operate extensively with "burning 
glasses," if not upon the fleets of a Mar- 
cellus, at least upon his own bodv corpo- 
rate. While Franklin Pipps, if in the 
mercantile line, is pretty sure to be a great 
flier of kites, and a speculator in vapors, 
and such like^ fancy stocks. If the Slin- 
kums call their boy Caosar, it follows as a 
natural consequence that the puggish dis- 
position of the family nose will, in his 
case, gracefully curve into the aauiline, 
and that the family propensity tor the 
Fabian method of getting out of a scrape, 
will be Cassarized into a valor, which at 
its very aspect would set ** all Gaul " into 
a quake. Who can keep little Diogenes 
Doubikcns out of a tub, or prevent him 
from scrambling into a hogshead, espe- 
cially if sugar is to be gathered in the in- 
terior? Even Chesterfield Gruff" is half 
disposed to be civil, if he thinks he can 
gain by so unnatural a course of proceed- 
ing ; and everybody is aware that Crich- 
ton Dunderpate could do almost any- 
thing, if he knew how, and if, by a sin- 
gular fatality, all his fingers were not 
thumbs. 

Concurrent testimony goes to prove that 
the son of a great man is or necessity 
likewise great — ^the children of a hlanchis- 
seuse, or of a house-scrubber, have inva- 
riably clean hands and faces ; schoolmas- 
ters are very careful to imbue their off- 
spring with learning ; and, if we are not 
mistaken, it has passed into a proverb 
that the male progeny of a clergvman^ in 
general, labor nara for the proud distinc- 
tion of being called ** hopeml youths and 
promising voungsters. " The corollary, 
therefore, flows from this, as smoothlv as 
water from a hydrant, that be who bor 
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TOWS an illustrious name is in all probabil- 
ity charged to the brim, ipso facto, with 
the qualities whereby the real owner was 
enabled to render it illustrious — qualities, 
which only require opportunity and the 
true position to blaze up in spontaneous 
combustion, a beacon to the world. And 
thus Theodosius Spoon, in his course 
through life, could scarcely be otherwise 
than, if not an antique Roman, at least an 
'^ antic rum 'un;'*^ his sphere of action 
might be circumscribed, but he could not 
do otherwise than make a figure. 

Our Spoon — his parents being satisfied 
with giving him an euphonious name — ^was 
early dipped into the broad bowl of the 
world to spoon for himself He was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker to learn the art 
and mystery of stretching "unpers" and 
of shaping *' underj." But, tor this em- 
plo^'nicnt, as it was merely useful and 
somewhat laborious, he had no particular 
fancy. Whether it was owing to the in- 
fluenc« of his name or not, we cannot 
pretend to say, but, like Jafiier and many 
other worthy individuals, he was much 
troubled with those serious inconveniences 
termed '* elegant desires. " Young as he 
was, his talent for eating was aldcrmanic ; 
aristocracy itself might have envied^ his 
somnolent performances in the morning ; 
while, if nin or mischief were afoot, no 
watch-dog could better encounter pro- 
longed vigils, and no outlying cat could 
more silently and skilfully crawl in at a 
back window than he, when _ returning 
from his nocturnal perambulations. His 
genius for lounging, likewise, when he 
should have been at work^ was as remark- 
able as his time-consummg power when 
sent on an errand. He could seem to do 
more, and yet perform less, than any lad 
of his inches in the town ; and, being or- 
dered out on business, it was marvellous 
to see the swiftness with which he left the 
shop, and the rapidity of his immediate 
return to it, contrasted with the great 
amount of time consumed in the interval. 
With these accomplishments, it is not 
surprising that Theodosius Spoon was 
discontented with his situation. He 
yearned to be an embellishment — ^not a 
plodding letter, valuable only in combina- 
tion, but an ornamental flourish, beautifxd 
and graceful in itself; and, with that self- 
reliance peculiar to cenius, he thought 
that the arama openea a short cut to the 
summit of his desires. Many a time, as 



he leaned his elbow on the lapstone, and 
reposed his chin upon his palm, did his 
work roll idly to the floor, while he gazed 
with envious eyes through the window at 
the playbills which nuoed the opposite 
comer, and hoped that the time would 
come when the first night of Theodosius 
Spoon would be thereupon annoimced, in 
letters as large as if he were a histrionic 
ladle. Visions of glory — of crowdei 
houses — of thundering plaudits — of Mi. 
pockets — of pleasant ni^ts, and of day 
lounees up and down Chestnut street, the 
wonder oi little boys and focus of all eyes 
floated vividly across his imagination. 
How could he, who bore the name of a 
Roman emperor, dream of being else- 
where than at the topmost round of for- 
tune's ladder, when he had seen others 
there, who, subjected to mental compari- 
son, were mere rushlights compared to 
himself? 

Filled with these gorgeous ima^nings, 
our Spoon became metamorphosed into a 
spout, pouring forth streams of elocution 
by night and by day, and^ though con- 
tinually corking nis frontispiece to tiy the 
expression in scenes of wrath, it soon be- 
came evident that his powers could not 
remain bottled ^ in a private station. 
When a histrionic inclination ferments so 
noisily that its fizzling disturbs the neigh- 
borhood, it requires little knowledge of 
chemistry to decide that it must nave 
vent, or an explosion will be the conse- 
quence ; and such was the case in the in- 
stance in which we .speak. The oratorical 
powers of Theodosius Spoon were tnily 
terrible, and had become, during occa- 
sional absence of the ''boss,'* famiHar to 
every one within a square. 

An opi)ortunity soon afforded itself. 
Those Philadelphians, who were neither 
too old nor too young, when Theodosius 
Spoon flourished, to take part in the 
amusements of the town, do not require 
to be told that for the delectation of their 
summer evenings, the city then rejoiced in 
a Grarden Theatre, which was distinguished 
from the winter houses by the sofi Italian 
appellation of the Tivoli. It was located 
in Market, near Broad street, in those 
days a species of rw* in nrbe, improvement 
not having taken its westward movement ; 
and before its brilliancy was forever ex- 
tinguished, the establishment passed 
through a variety of fortunes, ftimishing 
to the public entertidnment as various, 
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and giving to the stage many a ** regular " 
whose first essay was made upon its 
boards. .... 

At this period, so interesting to all who 
study the nistory of the drama, lived one 
Typus Tympan, a printer's devil, who 
'*cronied" with Spoon, and had been the 
first to give the "reacning of his soul" 
an inclination stageward. Typus worked 
in a newspaper omce, where likewise the 
bills of the Garden Theatre were printed, 
and par consiqiience, Typus was a critic, 
with the entrSe of the establishment, ana 
an occasional order for a friend. It was 
thus that Spoon's genius received the 
Promethean spark, and started into life. 
By the patronizing attentions of TypuB, 
he was no longer compelled to gaze from 
afar at the members of the company as 
they clustered after rehearsal, of a sunny 
day, in front of the theatre, and varied 
their smokings by transitions from the 
'* long nine " to the real Havana, accord- 
ing to the condition of the treasuiy, or the 
state of the credit system. Our hero now 
nodded familiarly to them all, and by dint 
of solein^, heel-tapping, and other small 
jobs in the leather way, executed during 
the periods of ** overwork" for Mr. 
Julius Augustus "Winkins, was admitted 
to the personal friendship of that illus- 
trious mdividual. Some idea of the 
honor thus conferred may be gathered 
from the fact that Mr. Wmkins himself 
constituted the entire male department of 
the operatic corps of the house. He 
grumbled the bass, he warbled the tenor, 
and, when necessary, could squeak the 
*' counter" in beautifril perfection. All 
that troubled this magazme of vocalism 
was, that although he could manage a 
duet easily enough, soliloquizing a chorus 
was rather beyond his capacitv, and he 
was therefore often compelled to rely 
upon the audience at the Garden, who, to 
their credit be it spoken^ scarcely needed 
a hint upon such occasions. On opera 
nights, tney generally volunteered their 
services to fill out the harmony, and were 
so abundantly obliging, that -it was diffi- 
cult to teach them where to stop. In his 
private capacity — when he was ex-offlcw 
Winkins— ne did the melancholico-Byronic 
style of man — picturesque, but " suffering 
in his innards ' — to the great delight of 
all the young ladies who dwelt m the 
vicinity of the Garden. When he walked 
forth, it was with his slender finme in- 



serted in a suit of black, rather the worse 
for wear, but still retainmg a touching ex- 
pression, softened, but not weakenea, by 
the course of time. He wore his snirt 
collars turned down over a kerchief in the 
*' fountain tie," about which there is a 
Tyburn pathos, irresistible to a tender 
heart ;• and with his well-oiled and raven 
locks puffed out en masse on the lefl side 
of his head, he declined his beaver over 
his dexter eye until its brim kissed the 
corresponding ear. A profusion of gilt 
chain travelled over his waist^at, and a 
multitude of rings of a dubious aspect 
encumbered his fingers. In this interest- 
ing costume did Julius Augustus Win- 
kins, in his leisure moments, i)lay the ab- 
stracted, as he leaned graoeiully against 
the pump, while obliquely watching the 
effect upon the cigar-making demoiselles 
who operated over the way, and who re- 
gardea Julius as quite a love, decidedly 
the romantic thing. ^ 

Winkins was gracious to Spoon, partly 
on the account aforesaid, and because both 
Spoon and Tympan were capital daqaers^ 
and invariably secured him an encore, 
when he warbled ** Love has eyes," ana 
the other rational ditties in vogue at that 
period. 

Now it happened that business was 
rather dull at the Garden, and the benefit 
season of course commenced. The hunt- 
ing up of novelties was prosecuted with 
great vigor; even the learned pig had 
starred at it for once ; and as the Winkins 
nif^ht approached, Julius Augustus deter- 
mined to avail himself of Spoon for that 
occasion, thinking him likely to draw, if 
he did not succeed, for in tnose dajrs of 
primitive simplicity first appearances had 
not ceased to be attractive. The edge 
not being worn off, they were sure to be 
gratifying, either in one way or the other. 

It was of a warm Sunday afternoon that 
this important matter was broached. Win- 
kins, Spoon and Tympan sat solacing them- 
selves in a box at the Garden, puffing their 
cigars, sipping their liquid refreshment, 
and occasionally nibbling at three crackers 
brought in upon a large waiter, which 
formed the substantial of the entertain- 
ment. The discourse ran upon the drama. 

*'Theo, my boy!" said Winkins, put- 
ting one leg on the table, and allowing the 
smoke to curl about his nose, as he cast 
his coat more widely open, and made the 
accost friendly. 
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"Spoon, my son ! ' ' said Winkins, being 
tlie advance paternal of that social warrior, 
as he knocked the ashes from his cigar 
with a flirt of his little finger. 

' * Spooney, my tight ' un ! ' '—the assault 
irresistible — '* how would you like to go it 
in uncle Billy Shakspere, and tip the na- 
tives the last hagony in the tragics?" 
Winkins put his other leg on the table, 
assuming an attitude both of superiority 
and encouragement 

''Oh, gammin!*' ejaculated Spoon, 
blushing, smiling and putting the fore- 
finger or his leit hand into his mouth. 
"Oh, ^et out!'* continued he, casting 
down his eyes with tiie modest humility of 
untried yet self-satisfied genius. 

''Not a bit of it — ^I'm as serious as an 
empty bam — got the genius — want the 
chance — ^my benefit — ^two acts of anything 
— cut mugs — ^up to snufi" — down upon 'em 
— ^fortune made^that's the ^o." 
^ "It's our opinion — ^we thmk, Theodq- 
sius," qbservea l^pus Tympan, with edi- 
torial dignity, as he emphatically drew his 
cuff across the^ lower part of his counte- 
nance, "we think, ana the way we know 
what's what, because of our situation, is 
sing'ler — standing, as we newspaper folks 
do, on the shot tower of society — that 
now's your time for gittin' astraddle of 

Eublic opinion, and tor riding it like a 
OSS. Jist sucn a chance as you've been 
wantin'. As the French say, all the hew 
mundy come to Winkins' benefit; and if 
the old man won't go a puff leaded, why 
we'll see to havin' it sneaked in, spread so 
thick about genius and all, that it will 
draw like a Blister — ^we will, even if we 
get licked for it " 

"'Twon't do," simpered Spoon, as he 
blushed brown, while the expression of 
his countenance contradicted his words. 
"'Twon't do. How am I to get a dress 
— s' pose boss ketches me at it ? Besides, 
I'm too stumpy for tragedy, and anyhow 
I must wait till I'm cured of mv cold. " ^ 
"It will do," returned Winkins, deci- 
sively; "and tragedy's just the thing. 
There are. sir, varieties in tragedj^ — ^by 
the new school, it's partitioned olT in two 
ffrand divisions. High tracedy of the most 
helevated description j" (Winkins always 
ha^irated when desirous of being em- 
phatic,) " high tragedy of the most hele- 
vated and hexalted kind should be repre- 
sented by a gentleman short of statue, and 
low comedy should be sustained by a gen- 



tleman taU of statue. In the one caae, 
the hiffher the part, the lowerer the hao- 
tor, and in the other case, ta'sey wersty. 
It makes light and shade between the sen- 
timent ana the performer, and jogs the 
attention by the power of contrast ^ The 
hintellectual stvle of playing likewise re- 
quires crooked legs. " 

"We think, then, our friend is decidedly 
calkilated to walk into the public There's 
a good deal of circumbendibus about 
Spoon's hams — ^he's got serpentine trot- 
ters, splendid for crooked streets, or ^oin' 
round a comer," interpolated Typus, jocu- 
larly. 

' ' There's brilliancy about crooked legs, " 
continued Winkins, with a reproving glance 
at IVpus. "The monotony of straight 
shanks answers well enough ibr genteel 
comedy and opera ; but corkscrew legs 
prove the mind to be too much for the 
Dody; therefore, crooked legs, round 
shoulders and a shovel nose for the hec- 
centricities of the hintellectual tragics. 
Audiences must have it queered into em; 
aiid as for a bad cold, wny it*s a profes- 
sional blessinff in that line of business, and 
saves a tra^dian the trouble of sleeping 
in a wet shirt to get a sore throat Blank 
verse, to be himpressive, must be frogged 
— it must be groaned, grunted, and gasped 
— ^bring it out like a three-pronged griuaer, 
as if body and soul were parting. There's 
nothing like asthmatic elocution, and spas- 
modic emphasis, for touching the svm- 
pathies, and setting the feelings on edge. 
A terrier dog in a pucker is a gof)d study 
for anger, and always let the spectator see 
that sorrow hurts vou. There's another 
style of tragedv — ^the physical school — " 

"That must be a dose, ' ejaculated TV- 
pus, who was developing into a wag. 

"But you're not big enough or strong 
enough for that A physical must be able 
to outmuscle ten blacksmiths, and bite the 
head off a poker. He must commence 
the play hawfully, and keep piling on the 
hagony till the close, when ne must keel 
up in an hexcruciating manner, flip-flop- 
3mg it about the stage as he deiuncts. 
ike a new-caught sturgeon. He should 
)e able to hagonize other people too, by 
taking the biggest fellow in the company 
by the scuff of the neck, and shaking him 
at arm's length, till all the hair drops from 
his head, and then pitch him across with 
a roar loud enough to break the windows. 
That's the menagerie method. The phys- 
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ical must always be on the point of burst- 
ing his boiler, yet he mustn't burst it ; he 
must stride and iump as if he would tear 
his trousers, yet he mustn't tear 'em; and 
when he grabs anybody, he must leave the 
marks of his paws for a week. It's smash- 
ing work, but it won't do for you, Spoon- 
ey; you're little, black-muzzled, queer in 
the legs, and have got a cold ; nature and 
sleeping with the wmdows open have done 
wonders in making you fit for the hintel- 
lectuaJs^ and you shall tip 'em the senti- 
mental m Hamlet ' * 

Parte of this speech were not particular- 
ly gratif>nng to opoon j but, on the whole, 
it jumped with his desires, and the matter 
was chnched. Winkins trained him ; taught 
him when and where to come the " hago- 
ny;" when and where to cut "temfic 
mugs" at the pit; when and where to 
wait for the applause, and how to chassez 
an exit, with two stamps and a spring, and 
a elance en arrive. 

X*^ot long after, the puff anpeared as 
Typus promised. The bills or tne \' Gar- 
den Theatre]' announced the Winkins 
benefit, promising, among other novelties, 
the third act of Ilamlet, m which a young 
gentleman, his first appearance upon any 
stage, would sustain the character of the 
melancholy prince. Eash promise ! fatal 
anticipation] 

The evening arrived, and the Garden 
was crowded. All the boys of the trade 
in town assembled to witness the dibut of 
a brother chip, and many came because 
others were coming. Winkins, in a blue 
military frock, buttoned to the chin, white 
pantaloons strapped under the foot, and 
gesticulating with a shining black hat with 
white lining, borrowed expressly for the 
occasion, haa repeated^ ^^ My love is like 
the red, red rose with immense applause, 
when the curtain rang up, and tne third 
act began. 

The tedious prattle of those who pre- 
ceded him being over, Theodosius Spoon 
appeared. Solemnly, yet with parched 
lips and a beating heart, did he advance 
to the footlights, and duck his acknowl- 
edgmente for the applause which greeted 
him. His abord, nowever, did not im- 
press his audience favorably. The black 
attire but ill became his short squab figure, 
and the ^'hintellectual tragicality of his 
less," meandering their brief extent, like 
a Malay^ creese, gave him the aspect of an 
Ethiopian Baochus dismounted from his 



barrel. Hamlet resembled the briefest 
kind of sweep, or ^'an erect blade tadpole 
taking snuff. '^ 

With a fidelity to nature never surpassed, 
Hamlet expressed his dismay by scratching 
his head, and with his eyes fixed upon his 
toes commenced the soliloquy— another 
beautiful conception-yfor the prince is 
supposed to be speaking to himself, and 
his toes are as well entitled to be addressed 
as any other portion of his personal iden- 
tity. This, nowever, was not appreciated 
by the spectators, who were unaDie to hear 
any part of the confidential communication 
gomg on between Hamlet's extremities. 

"Louder, Spooney!" squeaked a ju- 
venile voice, with a villanous twang, from 
a remote part of the Garden. "Keep a 
ladling it out strong I Who's afeard I — ^it's 
only old Tiwoly I " 

Throw it out!" whispered Winkins, 
from the wing. "Go it like a pair oi 
bellowsesi" 

But still the pale lips of Theodosius 
Spoon continued quivering nothings, as 
he stood gasping as if about to swallow 
the leader of the fiddlers, and alternately 
raising his hands like a piece of machinery. 
Ophelia advanced. 

"Look out, bull-frog, there comes your 
mammy. Please, ma' am, make Uttle sonny 
say his lesson." 

Burste of laughter, shouts, and hisses 
resounded through the Garden. " Whoo- 
ror for Spooney!" roared his friends, as 
they endeavored to create a diversion in 
his favor — ' ' whooror for Spooney ! " " and 
wait till the skeer is worked off uv him ! " 

"How vu' d you like it ? " ^ exclaimed an 
indignant Spooneyite to a hissing malcon- 
tent; "how vu'd vou like it for to have 
it druv' into you this *ere vay ? Vot kin 
a man do ven he ain't got no chance? "^ 

As the hisser did but hiss the more vig- 
orously on account of the remonstrance, 
and. jumping up, did it directly in the 
teeth of the remonstrant, the friend to 
Spooney knocked him down, and the par- 
quet was soon in an uproar. ' * Leave him 
up ! " cried one — " Order I put 'em down 
and put 'em out I" The aristocracy of 
the boxes gazed complacently upon the 
grand set-to beneath them, the boys 
whacked away with their clubs at tne 
lamps, and hurled the fragmente upon 
the stage, while Ophelia and Hamlet ran 
away together. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," exclaimed 
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Winkins as he rushed upon the stage, 
dragging afler him "' the rose and the ex- 
pectancy of the fair state/' the shrinking 
Theodosius — "will you hear me for a 
moment?" 

** Hurray for VinkinsI" replied a 
brawny critic, taking his club m both 
hands, as he hammered a^inst the front 
of the boxes ; *' Vinkey, smg us the Bay 
uv Yiskey, and make bull-frog dance a 
hornspike to the tune of it. Hurravl 
Twiff Vinkey*8 new hat — make a speech, 
Vinkey, for your vite trousers I ** 

At len^th^mparative silence being re- 
stored, Mr. Winkins, red with wrath, yet 
suppressing his rage, delivered himseli as 
follows — at times adroitly dodging the 
candle ends which had been knocKed from 
the main chandelier, and were occasionally 
darted at him and h\a prot^g6, 

"Ladies and gentlemen, permit me 

g!odge) respectfully to ask one question, 
id you {dodqe) come here to admire the 
beauties of tne drama (successive dodges 
to the right and 2^), or am I to {dodge^ 
dodge) to understand vou came solely to 
kick up a bloody row?]^' 

The effect of this insinuating inquiry 
had scarcely time to manifest itself, be- 
fore Monsieur le directeur en clie/^ a choleric 
Frenchman, who made a prontable mix- 
ture of theatricals, ice-cream, and other 
refreshments, suddenly appeared in the 
flat, foaming with natural anger at the re- 
sults of the young gentleman's d6but. 
Advancing rapidly as the "kick" rang 
upon his ear, he suited the action to the 
word, and, by a dexterous application of 
his foot, sent Winkins, in the attitude of 
a flying Mercuiy, clear of the orchestra, 
into the midst of the turbulent crowd in 
the pit. ^ Three rounds of cheering fol- 
lowed this achievement, while Theodosius 
gazed in pallid horror at the active move- 
ment of nis friend. 

" Kick, aha ! Is zat de kick, monsieur 
dam hoomboog ? Messieurs et mesdames, 
lick him good — sump him into fee-penny 
beets 1 Sacre I " added the enraged man- 
ager; turning toward Theodosius. "I sail 
lick ae petit hoomboog ver' good — sump 
him bon, nice, moi-meme — ^by me own- 
sef" 

But the alarmed Theodosius, though 
no linguist, understood enough of this 
speech not to tarry for the conseauences, 
and climbing into the boxes, wnile the 
angry manager dambered after him, he 



rushed through the crowd, and in tho 
royal robes of Denmark hurried home. 

For the time, at least, he was satisfied 
that bearing the name of a Roman em- 
peror did not lead to instant success on 
the stage, and though he rather re- 
proached the audience with want of taste. 
It is not probable that he ever repeated 
the attempt ; for he soon, in search of an 
"easy life," joined the patriots on the 
Spanish main, and was never afler heard o£ 
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Fm sorry," says Ban, as he knocked 
the ashes from his regalia, as he sat in a 
small crowd over a glass of sheny, at 
Florence's, New York, one evening, **rm 
sorry that the stages are disappearing so 
rapidly ; I never eiijoyed travellmg so well 
as in the slow coaches. IVe maoe a good 
many passages over the Alleghenies, and 
across Ohio, from Cleveland to Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, all over the South, 
down East, and up North, in stages, ana 
I generally had a good time. 

* When I passed over from Cleveland 
to Cincinnati, the last time, in a stage, I 
met a queer crowd-ysuch a corps^ such a 
time, you never did see ; I never was 
better amused in mv life. We had a 
good team — spanking horses, fine coaches, 
and one of them drivers you read of. 
Well, there was nine * insiders,' and I 
don't believe there ever was a stageftd 
of Christians ever started before, so chuck 
frdl of music. 

'* There was a beautiful young lady go- 
ing to one of the Cincinnati academies ; 
next to her sat a Jew pedler — for Cowes 
and a market; wedging him in was a 
dandy blackleg, with jewelry and chains 
around about his breast and neck — enough 
to hang him. There was m3'self, and an 
old gentleman, with large spectacles, gold- 
heaaed cane, and a jolly, soldcring-irun 
looking nose ; by him was a circus-rider, 
whose breath was enough to breed yaller 
fever, and could be felt iust as easy aa 
cotton velvet ! A cross old woman came 
next, and whose look would have given 
any reasonable man the double-breasted 
blues before breakfast ; alongside of her 
was a rale backwoods preacher, with the 
biggest and ugliest mouth ever got up 
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Bince the flood. He was flanked by the 
low comedian of the party, an Indiana 
hoosier, ^ gwine down to Orleans to get an 
armv contract ' to supply the forces then 
in Mexico with beef 

** We rolled along for some time. No- 
body seemed inclined to ^ open.' The old 
aunty sot bolt upright, lookmg crab apples 
and persimmons at the hoosier and the 
preacher; the young lady dropped the 
^een curtain of ner bonnet over her pretty 
face, and leaned back in her seat, to nod and 
dream over japonicas and jumbles, panta- 
lettes, and poetiy ; the old gentleman, 
proprietor oi the Bardolph *nose ' looked 
out at the * corduroy ' and swashes ; the 
gambler fell off into a doze, and the circus 
covey followed suit, leaving the preacher 
and me vis-d-vis, and saying nothing to 
nobody. *Indiany,' he stuck his mug 
out at the window and criticised the cat- 
tle we now and then passed. I was wish- 
ing somebody would give the conversation 
a start, when ' Indiany ' made a break — 

** *This ain't no great stock country,' 
says he to the old gentleman with the 



cane. 



***No, sir,' says the old gentleman. 
'Ther's very little grazing here, and the 
range is pretty much wore out.' 

Then there was nothing said again 
for some time. Bimeby the hoosier 
opened agin — 

'* * It's the d est place for simmon- 

trees and turkey-buzzards I ever did see 1 ' 

^'The old gentleman with the cane 
didn't say nothmg, and the preacher ^ive 
a long CToan. The young lady smiled 
through ner veil, and the old lady snapped 
her eyes and looked sideways at the 
speaker. 

*'* Don't make much beef here, I 
reckon,' says the hoosier. 

** * No,' says the gentleman. 

" ' Well, 1 don't see how m h— U they 
all manage to get along in a country whar 
thar ain't no ranges, and thev don't make 
no beef. A man ain't cousiaered worth a 
cuss in Indian V what hasn't got his brand 
on a hundred head.' 

'* * Yours is a ^eat beef country, I be- 
lieve.' says the old gentleman. 

" Well, sir, it ain't anything else. A 
man that's got sense enuff to foller his 
own cow-bell with us ain't in no danger 
of starvin'. I'm ,gwine down to Orleans 
to see if I can't git a contract out of 
Uncle Sam, to feecTthe boys what's been 



lickin' them infernal Mexicans so bad. I 
s'pose you've seed them cussed lies what's 
been in the papers about the Indiany boys 
at Bonv Visty.' 

" ' I ve read some accounts of the bat- 
tle,' says the old gentleman, *' that didn't 
five a very flattering account of the con- 
uct of some of our troops. * 

" With that, the Indiany man went into 
a full explanation of the affair, and, git- 
tin' warmed up as he went along, begun 
to cuss and swear like he'd been through 
a dozen campai^s himself The old 
preacher listenea to him with evident 
signs of displeasure, t/wistin' and groanin' 
till he couldn't stand it no longer. 

** ' My friend,' says he, *you must ex- 
cuse me. but your convereation would be 
a great deal more interesting to me — and 
I'm sure would please the company much 
better — if you wouldn't swear so terribly. 
It's very wrong to swear, and I hope 
you'U have respect for our feelin's, if you 
hain't no respect for your Maker.' 

*'If the hoosier had been struck with 
thunder and lightnin' he couldn't have 
been more completely tuck aback. He 
shut his mouth right in the middle of 
what he was sa^in', and looked at the 
preacher, while his face got as red as Are. 

** *Swearin',' says the old preacher, *iB 
a terrible bad practice, and there ain't no 
use in it no how. The Bible says swear 
not at all, and I s'pose you know the 
commandments about swearin' ? ' 

*' The old lady sort of brightened up — 
the preacher was her * duck of a man ; ' 
the old fellow with the ' nose ' and cane 
let off a few ^ umph, ah ! umphs ; ' but 
' Indiany ' kept shady, he appeared to be 
cowed down. 

** 'I know,' says the preacher, *that a 
great many people swear without thinkin'. 
and some people don't believe the Bible. 

^^And then ne went on to preach a reg- 
ular sermon agin swearing, and to quote 
Scripture like he had the whole Bible by 
heart. In the course of his argument he 
undertook to prove the Scriptures to be 
true, and told us all about the miracles 
and prophecies, and their fulfilment. The 
old gentleman with the cane took a part 
in tne conversation, and the hoosier lis- 
tened, without ever opening his head. 

"'I've just heard of a gentleman,* 
says the preacher, 'that's been to the 
Holy Land, and went over the Bible 
country. It's astonishin' to hear what 
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wonderful things he has seen. He was 
at Sodom and Gomorrow, and seen the 
place whar Lot's wife fell ! ' 

^' 'Ah ! ' says the old gentleman with 
the cane. 

**'Yes,* says the preacher, 'he went 
to the very spot ; and what's the remark- 
ahlest thing of all, he seen the pillar of 
salt what she was turned into I ' 

** ' Is it possible ! ' says the old gentle- 
man. 

'^ ' Yes, sir ; he seen the salt, standin* 
thar to this day. ' 

* * ' What ! ' says the hoosier, ' real, gen- 
ewine. good salt?' 

*** les, sir, a pillar of salt, jest as it 
was when that wicked woman was pun- 
ished for her disobedience. * 

'*A11 but the gambler, who was snooz- 
ing in the corner of the coach, looked at 
the preacher — the hoosier with an ex- 
pression of countenance that plainly told 
that his mind was powerfully convicted of 
an important fact. 

'"'Kight out in the open air?' he 
asked. 

*' * Yes ; standin' right in the open 
field, whar she fell. ' 

"'Well, sir,' says 'Indiany,' 'all I've 
got to say is, if sited dropped in our 
pitrts^ the cattle toould have ttaced her up 
afore mimlown ! ' 

"The preacher raised both his hands 
at such an irreverent remark and the old 
gentleman laughed himself into a fit of 
asthmatics, what he didn't get over till 
he came to the next change of horses. 
The hoosier had played the mischief with 
the gravity of the whole party : even the 
old maid had to put her nandkerchief to 
her face, and the young lady's eyes were 
filled with tears for half an hour after- 
wards. The old preacher hadn't another 
word to say on the subject ; but whenever 
we came to an^ place, or met anybodv on 
the road, the circus man nursed the thin 
along by asking what was the price o 
salt^' 

CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 

On one of Captain Morgan's voyaces 
from America to England he had unaer 
his care a very attractive young lady, who 
speedily distinguished herself by reducing 
five young gentlemen to the verge of dis- 
traction. She was quite ready to marry 
one, but what could she do with five? In 



the embarrassment of her riches she sought 
the captain, who, after a few moments' 
thought, said, "It's a fine calm dav; sup- 
pose, by accident, you should fall over- 
board. I'll have a Doat lowered ready to 
pick you up, and you can take the man 
who loves you well enough to jump after 
you." This novel proposition met the 
young lady's views, ana the programme 
was accordingly earned out, with the tri- 
fling exception that four of the younr 
men took the plunge, and, being picked 
up by the boat, presented themselves a 
dripping quartette upon the ship's deck. 
The object of their undampened ardor, no 
less wet than themselves, ned to her state- 
room and sent for her adviser, the cap- 
tain. "Now, captain," cried she in de- 
spair, "what am I to do?" "Ah! my 
dear, replied the captain, "if you want 
a sensible husband, take the dry oiie'^ — 
which she did. 



A SAILOR'S WIFE. 

A seafaring man, who was recently 
married, gives the following description of 
his bride and her apparel, which we think 
will put some of the "society papers" to 
the blush : "My wife is just as handsome 
a crafl as ever left millinery dry -dock, is 
clipper-built, and with a figure-head not 
oilen seen on a small crafl. Her length 
of keel is 5 feet 8 inches, and displaces 
27 cubic feet of air; of light draught, 
which adds to her speed in a ball-room ; 
fiiU in the waist, spars trim. At the time 
we were spliced she was newly rigged fore 
and aft, with standing riffgin^ of lace and 
flowers, mainsail part silk, with fore-stay- 
sail of Valenciennes. Her frame was of 
the best steel, covered with silk with whale- 
bone staunchions. This rigging is intend- 
ed for fair weather cruising, one has also 
a set of storm sails for rough weather, and 
is rigging out a small set of canvas for 
light squalls, which are liable to occur in 
this latitude sooner or later. I am told, 
in running down the street before the wind, 
she answers the helm beautifully^ and can 
turn around in her own length ii a hand- 
somer craft passes her. ' ' 



Teacher—" TVTiat is velocity? " 
Pupil — "Velocity is what amanputi 
a hot plate down with." 
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THAT GENTLEMAN. 

[Su&i LssLix, bom In Philadelphia, November 16, 
1787; died in Oloaoeotar, New Jeney, January 2, 
1858. Descended from a Scotch family. She was lister 
of the painter Charles Bobert Leslie, R. A. She wrote 
and edited nnmerona works which obtained popularity ; 
amongst them seTeral cookery books. The Yowtg 
Amerieam; AOoHtie Talm; Amelia^ or a Young Ladif'$ 
FMiMtiiMffc; AUkM Yenum; Henrietta BobtMon; and 
three series of Pencil Skeiehee—trom which we quote- 
are her chief works. Professor Hait said: "Her 
writings are distinguished for vivacity and ease of 
expression, strong common-sense and right principle."] 

On the third day we were enabled to lay 
our course, with a fair wind and a clear 
sky : the coast of Cornwall looking like a 
succession of low white . clouds ranged 
along the edge of the northern horizon. 
Towards evening we passed the Lizard, 
to see land no more till we should descry 
it on the other side of the Atlantic. As 
Mr. Fenton and myself leaned over the 
taffrail, and saw the last point of England 
fade dimly from our view, we thought 
with regret of the shore we were leaving 
behind us, and of much that we had seen, 
and known, and enjoyed in that country oi 
which all that remained to our lingering 
gaze waa a dark spot so distant and so 
small as to be scarcely perceptible. Soon 
we could discern it no longer : and noth- 
ing of Europe was now left to us but the 
indelible recollections that it has im- 
pressed upon our minds. We turned 
towards the region of the descending sun — 

'* To where his setting splendors bum, 
Upon the western sea-maid's urn/' 

and we vainly endeavored to direct all our 
thoughts and feelings towards our home 
beyond the ocean — our beloved American 
home. 

Our passengers were not too numerous. 
The lesser cabin was appropriated to three 
other ladies and myself It formed our 
drawing-room, the gentlemen being ad- 
mitted only as visitors. One of the ladies 
was Mrs. Calcott, an amiable and intelli- 

fent woman, who was returning with her 
usband from a long residence in England. 
Another was Miss Harriet Audley, a very 
pretty and very lively young \my from 
Virginia, who had been visiting a married 
sister in London, and was now on her way 
home, under the care of the captain, ex- 
pecting to meet her father in New York. 
\y e were much amused during the voyage 



with the ooauetiyof our fair Yir^nian as 
she aimed ner arrows at nearly all the 
single gentlemen in tup, and with her 
frankness in openly talking of her designs, 
and animadverting on their good or ill 
success. The gentlemen,' with the usual 
vanity of their sex, always beUeved' Miss 
Audley' s attacks on their hearts to be 
made m earnest, and that she was deeply 
smitten with each of them in succession ; 
notwithstanding that the smile in her eye 
was far more frequent than the blush on 
her cheek ; and notwithstanding that ru- 
mor had asserted the existence of a certain 
cavalier in the neighborhood of Kich- 
mond, whose constancy it was supposed 
she would eventually reward witn her 
hand, as he might be considered, in every 
sense of the term, an excellent match. 

Our fourth female passenger was Mrs. 
Cummings, a plump, ros^-faced old lady 
of remarkably limited ideas, who had 
Uterally passed her whole life in the city 
of London. Having been recently left a 
widow, she had broken up housekeeping, 
and was now on her way to join a son 
established in New York, who had very 
kindly sent for her to come over and live 
with nim. The rest of the world was al- 
most a sealed book to her, but she talked 
a great deal of the Minories, the Poultry, 
the Old Jewry, Cheapside, Long Acre, 
Bishopsgate Within and Bishopsgate 
Without; and other streets and places, 
with appellations equally expressive. 

The migority of the male passengers 
were pleasant and companionable — and we 
thought we had seen them all in the course 
of the first three days — but on the fourth, 
we^ heard the captain say to one of the 
waiters, ^^ Juba, ask that gentleman if I 
shall have the pleasure o? taking wine 
with him." My eyes now involuntarily 
followed the direction of^ Juba*s move- 
ments, feeling some curiosity to know who 
"that gentleman" was, as I now recol- 
lected haying fr^uently heard the epi- 
thet within the last few days. For in- 
stance, when almost eveiy one was con- 
fined by sea-sickness to their state-rooms, 
I had seen the captain despatch a servant 
to inquire of that gentleman if he would 
have anything sent to him from the table. 
Also, I nad heard Hamilton, the steward, 
call out — '* There, boys, don't you hear 
that gentleman ring his bell ? — ^why don't 
you run spontaneously ?— jump, one of you. 
to number eleventeen." I was puzzlea 
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for a moment to divine whicli state-room 
bore the designation of eleventeen, but 
concluded it to be one of the many un- 
meaning terms that characterize the phra- 
seology of our colored people. Once or 
twice I wondered who that eentleman 
could be, but something else jnappened 
immediately to divert my attention. 

Now when I heard Captain Santlow 
propose taking wine with him, I concluded 
that, of course, that gentleman must be 
visible m propria persona^ and, castinff my 
eyes towards the lower end of the table, I 

Kerceived a genteel-looking man whom I 
ad not seen before. He was apparently 
of no particular age, and there was noth- 
ing in nis face that could lead any one to 
fl;uess at his country. He might have 
Been English, Scotch, Irish or American ; 
but he nad none of the characteristic 
marks of either nation. He filled his 
glass, and bowing his head to Captain 
Santlow, who congratulated him on his 
recovery, he swsdlowed his wine in silence. 
There was an animated conversation going 
on near the head of the table, between 
Miss Audley and two of her beaux, and 
we thought no more of him. 

At the close of the dessert, we hap- 
pened to know that he had quitted the 
table and gone on deck, by one of the 
waiters coming down and requesting Mr. 
Overslaugh (who was sitting atilt, while 
discussing his walnuts, with his chair 
balanced on one leg, and his head leaning 
against the wainscot) to let him pass for a 
moment, while he went into number 
eleventeen for that gentleman's overcoat 
I now found that the servants had con- 
verted No. 13 into eleventeen. By-the- 
bye, that gentleman had a state-room all 
to himself, sometimes occupying the upper 
and sometimes the under berth. 

** Captain Santlow." said Mr. Fenton, 
'* allow me to ask you the name of that 
gentleman?*' 

" Oh ! I don't know," replied the cap- 
tain, trying to suppress a smile, ^^at least 
I have forgotten it — some English name ; 
for he is an Englishman—he came on 
board at Plymouth, and his indisposition 
commenced immediately. Mrs. Cum- 
miLgs, shall I have the pleasure of peel- 
ing an orange for you?" 

I now recollected a little incident which 
had set me laughing soon after we left 
Plymouth, and when we were beating 
down the coast of Devonshire. I had 



been trying to write at the table in the 
ladies' cabin, but it was one of those days 
when 

''Our paper, pen and ink, and we 
Boll up and down our shipe at -^ " 



And all I could do was to take refuge in 
my berth, and endeavor to read, leaving 
the door open for light and air. My at- 
tention, however, was continually with- 
drawn from my book bv the sound of 
somethinj^ that was disfodged irom its 
place, shding or falling, and frequently 
suffering destruction, though sometimes 
miraculously escaping unhurt 

While I was watching the progress of 
two pitchers that had been tossed out of 
the washing-stand, and after deluging the 
floor with water, nad met in the ladies' 
cabin, and were rolling amicably side bv 
side, without happenm^ to break each 
other, I saw a bairel of flour start from 
the steward's pantry, and, running across 
the dining-room, stop at a gentleman that 
lay extended in a lower berth with his 
room door open, and pour out its con- 
tents upon him, completely enveloping 
him in a fog of meal. I heard the stew- 
ard, who was busily engaged in mopping 
up the water that had flowed from the 
pitchers, call out, ^^ Run, boys, run I that 
gentleman's smothering up in flour — go 
take the barrel oflf him— jump, I tell you. " 

How that gentleman actea while hidden 
in the cloud of flour, I could not perceive, 
and immediately the closing of the folding 
doors shut out the scene. 

For a few days afler he appeared among 
us, there was some speculation with re- 
gard to this nameless stranger, whose 
taciturnity seemed his chief characteristic. 
One morning while we were looking at 
the gambob of a shoal of porpoises that 
were tumbling through the waves and 
sometimes leaping out of them, mv hus- 
band made some remark on the ciunisy 
antics of this unsightly fish, addressing 
himself, for the first time, to the un- 
known Englishman, who happened to be 
standing near him. That gentleman 
smiled affably, but made no reply. Mr. 
Fenton pursued the subject — and that 
gentleman smiled still more affably, and 
walked away. 

Nevertheless, he was neither deaf nor 
dumb, nor melancholy, but had only ^^ a 
great talent for silence," and as is u^sualiy 
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the case witli persons whose genius lies 
that way, he was soon left entirely to him- 
self, no one thinking it worth while to 
take the trouble of extracting words from 
him. In truth, he was so impracticable, 
and at the same time so evidently insig- 
nificant, and so totally uninteresting, that 
his fellow-passengers tacitly conveyed him 
to Coventry ; and in Coventry he seemed 
peifectlv satisfied to dwell. Onoe or 
twice Cfaptain Santlow was asked again 
if he recollected the name of that gentle- 
man ; but he always replied with a sort 
of smile, ''I cannot say I do — not ex- 
actly, at least — but 1*11 look at my mani- 
fest and see'* — and he never failed to 
turn the conversation to something else. 

The only person that persisted m oc- 
casionally talking to that gentleman, was 
old Mrs. Cummmcs : and she confided to 
him her perpetual alarms at *' the perils 
of the sea, considering him a good 
hearer, as he never made any reply, and 
was always disengaged, and sittm^ and 
standing about, apparently at leisure, 
while the other gentlemen were occupied 
in reading, writing, playing chess, walxing 
the deck, etc. 

Whenever the ship waa struck by a 
heavy sea, and after quivering with the 
shock, remained motionless for a moment 
before she recovered herself and rolled 
the other way, poor Mrs. Cummings sup- 
posed that we had run against a rock, and 
could^ not be convinced that rocks were 
not dispersed evervwhere about the open 
ocean. And as that gentleman never at- 
tempted to undeceive her on this or any 
other subject, but merely listened with a 
placid smile, she believed that he always 
thought precisely as she did. She not 
unfrequently discussed to him, in an under- 
tone, the obstinacy and incivility of the 
captain, who, she averred, with truth, 
had never in any one instance had the 

Eoliteness to stop the ship, often as she 
ad requested, nay, implored him to do 
so, even when she was suffering with sea- 
sickness, and actually tossed oat of her 
berth by the violence of the storm, 
though she was holding on with both 
hands. . . . 

In less than a fortnight after we left 
the English Channel we were off the 
banks of Newfoundland ; and^ as is fre- 
quently the case in their vicinity, we met 
with cold foggy weather. It cleared a 
little about seven in the morning, and we 



then discovered no less than three icebergs 
to leeward. One of them, whose distance 
ftom us was perhaps a mile, appeared 
higher than the mainmast head, and as 
the top shot up into a tall column, it 
looked like a vast rock with a light-house 
on its pinnacle. As the cold and watery 
sunbeams gleamed fitfullv upon it, it ex- 
hibited in some places tne rainbow tints 
of a prism — other parts were of a dazzling 
white, while its sharp angular projections 
seemed like masses of diamonds glittering 
upon snow. 

The fog soon became so dense that in 
looking over the side of the ship we could 
not discern the sea. Fortunately, it was 
so calm that we scarcely moved, or the 
danger of driving on the icebergs would 
have been terrific. We had now no other 
means of ascertaining our distance from 
them, but by trying the temperature of 
the water with a thermometer. 

In the afternoon the fog gathered still 
more thickly round us, and aripped from 
the rigging, so^ that the sailors were con- 
tinually swabbing the deck. I had gone 
with Mr. Fenton to the round-house, and 
looked a while from its windows on the 
comfortless scene without. The only per- 
sons then on the main deck were the 
captain and the first mate. Thej^were 
wrapped in their watch-^ats, their hair 
and whbkers dripping with the fog dew. 
Most of the passengers went to bed at an 
early hour, and soon all was awfully stiU ; 
Mrs. Cummings being really too much 
frightened to talk, only that she sometimes 
wished herself in Shoreditch, and some- 
times in Houndsditch. It was a night of 
reed danger. The captain remained on 
deck till mominf^, and several of the 
gentlemen bore him company, being too 
anxious to stav below. 

About daybreak, a heavy shower of 
rain dispersed the fog — *'the conscious 
vessel waked as from a trance ' ' — a breeze 
sprung up that carried lis out of danger 
from the icebergs, which were soon di- 
minished to three specks on the horizon, 
and the sun rose bright and cheerfully. 

Towards noon, the ladies recollected 
that none of them had seen that gentle- 
man during the last twenty-four nours, 
and some apprehension was expressed lest 
he should nave walked overboard in the 
fog. No one could give any account of 
him, or remember his last appearance ; 
and Miss Audley professed much regret 
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that DOW in all probabjlitv we should 
never be able to ascertain his name, as, 
most likely, he had ^^died and made no 
sign." To our shames be it spoken, not 
one of us could ciy a tear at his possible 
fate. The captain had turned mto his 
berth, and was reposing himself after the 
fati^e of last night ; so we could make 
DO inquiiy of him on the subject of our 
missing fellow-passenger. 

Mrs. Cummings called the steward, and 
asked him howlong it was since he had 
seen anything of tnat gentleman. ^^I 
really can't tell, madame, replied Hamil- 
ton ; ^^I can't pretend to char^ my 
memory with such things. But I con- 
clude he must have been seen yesterday — 
at least I rather expect he was. ' ' 

The waiter Juba was now appealed to. 
**I believe, madame," said Juba — "I 
remember something of handing that 

Sentleman the bread-basket yesteraay at 
inner — ^but I would not be qualified as to 
whether the thing took place or not, my 
mind being a good deal engaged at the 
time." 

Solomon, the third waiter, disclaimed 
all positive knowledge of this or any other 
fact, but sagely remarked. *^that it was 
very Hkelvthat gentleman had been about 
all yesteraay as usual ; yet still it was just 
as likely he might not: and there was 
only one thing certain, which was, that if 
he was not nowhere, ne must, of course, 
be somewhere." 

y I have a misgiving," said Mrs. Cum- 
mings. *'that he will never be found 
again. ' 

**ril tell you what I can do, madame," 
exclaimed the steward, looking as if sud- 
denly struck with a bright thought — *'I 
can examine into No. eleventeen, and see 
if I can perceive him there. ' ' And softly 
opening the door of the state-room in 
question, he stepped back and said, with 
a triumphant nourish of his hand — 
** There he is, ladies, there he is, in the 
upper berth, fast asleep in his double 
cashmere dressing-gown. I opinionate 
that he was one of the gentlemen that 
stayed on deck all night, because they 
were afraid to go to sleep on account of 
the icebergers — of course nobody noticed 
him — but there he is now. safe enough." 
Instantly we proceeded en masse to- 
wards No. eleventeen, to convince our- 
selves : and there indeed we saw that 
gentleman lying asleep in his double cash- 



mere dressing-gown. He opened lus eyes, 
and seemed surnrised, as well he might, 
at seeing all the ladies and all the servants 
ranged before the door of his room, and 
gazing in at him : and then we all stole 
off, looking foolish enough. 

^'WeU '^said Mrs. Cummings, "he is 
not dead, however, — «o we have yet a 
chance oi knowing his name ftt)m him- 
self, if we choose to ask him. But I'm 
determined I'll make the captain tell it 
me, as soon as he gets up. It's all non- 
sense, this making a secret of a man's 
Dame." . . . 

Aft^r crossing the Banks we seemed to 
feel ourselves on American ground, or 
rather on American sea. As our interests 
increased on approaching the land of our 
destination, that gentleman was propor- 
tionally overlooked and forgotten. He 
"kept the even tenor of his way," and we 
had become scarcely conscious that he was 
still among us : till one day when there 
was rather a hard gale, and the waves 
were running high, we were startled, as 
we surrounded the luncheon table, by a 
tremendous noise on the cabin staircase, 
and the sudden bursting open of the door 
at its foot. We all looked up, and saw 
that gentleman falling down-stairs, with 
both arms extended, as he held in one 
hand a tall cane-stool, and in the other 
the captain's barometer, which had hung 
just within the upper door; he having 
involuntarily caught hold of both these 
articles, with a view of saving himself. 
"While his head, as he tumolcd, went 
nicketty nock," his countenance, for once, 
assiun^ a new expression, and tnc change 
from its usual unvarying sameness was so 
striking, that, combined with his ludicrous 
attitude, it set us all to laughing. The 
waiters ran forward and assisted him to 
rise ; and it was then found that the stool 
and the barometer had been the greatest 
sufferers J one having lost a leg, and the 
other being so shattered that the stair- 
carpet was covered with globules of quick- 
silver. However, he retired to his state- 
room, and whether or not he was seen 
aj^ain before next morning, I cannot posi- 
tively undertake to say. 

Next day we continued to proceed rap- 
idly, with a fair wind, which we knew 
would soon bring us to the end of our 
voyage. The ladies' cabin was now littered 
with trunks and boxes, brought ^m the 
baggage room that we might select from 
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iheiQ sncli articles as wc thought we 
should require when we went on shore. 

Near one o'clock I heard a voice an- 
oouncinR the light on the island of Never- 
sink, ana in a short time all the gentlemen 
were on deck. At daybreak Mr. Fenton 
came to ask me if I would rise and see the 
morning dawn upon our own countrv. We 
had taken a pilot on board at two o clock, 
had a fine &ir breeze to cany us into the 
Bay of New York, and there was every 

Erobability of our being on shore in a few 
ours. 

Soon after sunrise we were visited by a 
news-boat, when there was an exchange 
of papers, and much to inquire and much 
to tell. 

We were going rapidly through the 
Narrows, when the bell rung for break- 
fast, which Captiun Santlow nad ordered 
at an early hour, as we had all been up 
before daylight. Chancing to look towara 
his accustomed seat, I missed that gentle- 
man, and inquired after him of the cap- 
tain. *' Oh 1" he replied, ** that gentle- 
man went on shore in the news-boat ; did 
you not see him depart? He bowed all 
round before he went down the side.'' 

" No," was the general reply, *' we did 
not see him go." In truth we had all 
been too much interested in hearing, read- 
ing, and talking of the news brought by 
the boat. 

"Then he is gone forever," exclaimed 
Mrs. Cummings, '^and we shall never 
know his name.", 

**Come, Captain Santlow," said Mr. 
Fenton, ''try to recollect it. *Let it not,' 
as Grumio says, * die in oblivion, while we 
return to our graves inexperienced in it " ' 
, Captain Santlow smiled, and remained 
silent. **Now, captain," said Miss Aud- 
ley, " I will not quit the ship till you tell 
me that gentleman' s name. I cannot hold 
out a greater threat to you, as I know you 
have nad a weary time of it since I have 
been under your charge. Come, I set not 
my foot on shore till I know the name of 
that gentleman, and also why you cannot 
refrain from smiling whenever you are 
asked about it" 

** Well, then," replied Captiun Santlow, 
"though his name is a very pretty one 
when you get it said, there is a little awk- 
wardness in speaking it So I thought I 
would save mvself and my passengers the 
trouble. And partly for that reason, and 
partly to teaze you all, I have withheld it 



from your knowledge during the voyage. 
But I can assure you he is a baronet" 

* * A baronet ! ' ' cried M iss Audley — * ' I 
wish I had known that before, I should 
certainly have made a dead set at him. 
A baronet would have been far better 
worth the trouble of a flirtation than you 
Mr. Williams, or you Mr. Sutton, or you 
Mr. Bclfield, or any of the other gentle- 
men that I have Dccn amusing myself 
with during the voyage. ' ' 

"A baronet!" exclaimed Mrs. Cum- 
mings, "well, really — and have I been 
four weeks in the same ship with a baro- 
net — and sitting at the same table with 
him — and often talking to him face to 
face — I wonder what Mrs. Thimbleby of 
Threadneedle Street would say if she 
knew that I am now acquainted with a 
baronet?" 

"But what is his name, captain? " said 
Mr. Fenton ; "still you do not tell Jis." , 

"His name," answered the captain, "is 
Sir St John St Ledger." 

"Sir St John St Ledger!" was re- 
peated by each of the company. 

"Yes," resumed Captain Santlow— 
"and you see how difficult it is to say it 
smoothly. There is more sibilation in it 
than in any name I know. Was I not 
right in keeping it from you till the voyage 
was oyer, and thus sparing you the trouble 
of articulating it, and mysself the annoy- 
ance of heanng it? See, here it is m 
writing." 

The captain then took his manifest out 
of his pocket-book, and showed us the 
words, "Sir St John St Ledger, of 
Sevenoaks, Kent" 

"Pho!" exclaimed Mrs. Cummings, 
" where' s the trouble in speaking that 
name, if you only knew the right way — I 
have heard it a hundred times — and even 
seen it in the newspapers. This must be the 
very gentleman tnat my cousin George's 
wife IS idways talking about She has a 
brother that lives near his estate, a top- 
ping apothecary. ^ Why, 'tis easy enough 
to say nis name, if you say it as we do m 
England." 

And how is that?" asked the cap- 
tain; "what can you make of Sir St 
John St Ledger? ''^ 

"Why, Sir Singeon Sillinger, to be 
sure:" replied Mrs. Cummings— " I am 
confiaent he would have answered to that 
name. Sir Singeon Sillinger of Sunnock 
— cousin George's wife's brother lives 
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dose by Sunnock in a yellow house with a 
red door.*' 

* * And have I, ' ' said the captain, laugh- 
ing, ^ ^ so carefully kept his name to myself, 
durinff the whole passa^, for fear we 
should have had to call him Sir St John 
St Ledger, when all the while we might 
have said Sir Singeon Sillinger ! " 

"To be sure you might replied Mrs. 
Cumminffs. looking proud of the oppor- 
tunity of displaying ner superior knowl- 
edge of something. * * With all your striv- 
ing after sense, you Americans are very 
ignorant people, particularly of the right 
way of speaking English. Since I have 
been on board, I have heard you all say 
the oddest things — though I thought 
there would be no use in tiying to set vou 
right The other dav there was Mr. 
Williams talking of the church of St 
Mary le bon — ^instead of saying Marrow 
bone. Then Mr. Belfield says. Cord Chol- 
mondeley, instead of Lord Chumley, and 
Col. Sinclair instead of Col. Sinklcr ; and 
Mr. Sutton savs Lady Beauchamp, instead 
of Lady Bcachum ; and you all say Birm- 
ingham instead of Brummagem. The 
truth is, you know nothing about English 
names. Now that name, Trollope, that 
you all sneer at so much, and think so 
very low, whv Trollope is quite genteel in 
England, and so is Ilussey. TheTrollopes 
and Husseys belong to great families, put 
I have no doubt of finding many things 
that are very elegant in England counted 
guite vulgar in America, owing to the 
iniorance of vour people. For mv part, 
1 was particularly brought up to despise 
all manner of ignorance." 

In a short time a steamboat came along- 
side, into^ which we removed ourselves, 
accompanied by the captain and the letter- 
bags; and we prooeeaed up to the city, 
where Mr. Fenton and myself were met 
on the wharf, I need not tell how, and by 
whom. 



A married woman said to her husband: 
*' You have never taken me to the ceme- 
tery." " No dear, ' ' replied he ; '* that 
is a pleasure I have yet m arUicipatum.^* 



An author who was severely criticized in 
one of the reviews, told a friend that he 
wished to write doton the review. ** Then 
write in it," said his friend. 



EXTRACT FROM WYCHERLET'8 
'* PLAIN DEALER" 

HANLT AND LORD PLAUSIBLB. 

Manlt. Tell not me, my good Lord 
Plausible, of your decorums, supenalioos 
forms, and slavish ceremonies ! your little 
tricks, which you, the spaniels of the worid, 
do daily over and over, for and to one an- 
other ; not out of love or duty, but your 
servile fear. 

Plausiblb. Nay, i' &ith, i' faith, yon 
are too passionate ; and I must beg your 
puxion and leave to tell you thev are the 
arts and rules the prudent of the world 
walk by. 

Man. Let'em. But FU have no lead- 
ing-strings ; I can walk alone. I hate a 
harness, and will not tug on in a faction, 
kissing my leader behind, that another 
may do the like to me. 

Plaus. What, will you be singular 
then? like noboay? follow, love, and es- 
teem nobody? 

Man. Rather than be general^ like yon, 
follow everybody; court and kiss every- 
body ? though perhaps at the same time 
you hate evervbody. 

Plaus. Wty^ seriously, with your par- 
don, my dear mend — 

Man. With your pardon, my no fnend. 
I will not, as you do, whisper my hatred 
or my scorn, call a man fool or knave by 
signs or mouths over his shoulder, whilst 
you have him in your arms. For such aa 
you, like common women and pickpockets, 
are only dangerous to those you embrace. 

Plaus. Such as I? Heaven defend 
me I upon my honor — 

Man. Upon your title, my lord, if 
you*d have me believe you. 

Plaus. Well, then, as I am a person of 
honor, I never attempted to abuse or 
lessen any person in my life. 

Man. What, you were afraid ? 

I^LAUS. No, but seriously, I hate to do 
a rude thing ; I speak well of all mankind. 

Man. I thought so : but know, that 
speaking well of all mankind is the worst 
kind of detraction ; for it takes away the 
reputation of the few good men in the 
world, by making all alike. Now, I speak 
ill of most men, because they deserve it ; 
I that can do a rude thing, rather than an 
uinust thinff. 

Plaus. Well, tell not me, my dear 
friend, what people deserve ; I ne^er mind 
that. I, like an author in a dedication. 
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never speak well of a man for his sake, 
but my own. I will not disparage any 
man to disparage myself: for to speak ill 
of people behind their backs, is not like a 
person of honor, and trulv to speak ill of 

em to their faces, is not like a complaisant 
person : but if I did say or do an ill thing 
to anybody, it should be behind their 
backs, out of pure good manners. 

Man. Veiy well, but J that am an un- 
mannerly sea-fellow, if I ever Bfyeak well 
of people — which is very seldom indeed — 
it should be sure to be behind their backs ; 
and if I would say or do ill to any, it 
should be to their races. I would jostle 
a proud, strutting, overlooking coxcomb, 
at the head of his sycophants, rather than 
put out my tongue at him when he were 
past me ; would frown in the arrogant 
Dig, dull face of an overgrown knave ot 
business, rather than vent my spleen 
against him when his back were turned ; 
would give fawn ing slaves the lie whilst they 
embrace or commend me ; cowards, whilst 
they brag ; call a rascal by no other title, 
though his father had left him a duke*s ; 
laugh at fools aloud before their mis- 
tresses ; and must desire people to leave 
me, when their visits grow at last as trouble- 
some as they were at first impertinent. 

IManly thrusts out Lord Plausible, 

_ Freeman. You use a lord with very 
little ceremony, it seems. 

Man. a lord ! what, thou art one of 
those who esteem men only by the marks 
and value fortune has set upon 'em, and 
never consider intrinsic worth ! But 
counterfeit honor will not be current with 
me : I weigh the man, not his title ; 'tis 
not the king's stamp can make the metal 
better or heavier. Your lord is a leaden 
shilling, which you bend every way, and 
debases the stamp he bears, instead of be- 
ing raised by it.* 

Wtohsblst. 1640-1716. 



WHY HE SMOKED. 

It was in the time of James the First, 
whose detestation of the habit and of the 
noxious weed he constantly manifested ; 
but it had no effect upon the bovs — ^they 
still whiffed away hke little Whigs, to 
show their independence of His Migesty. 

* Buraa has Tendfled part of this Nntlment : 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the man for a* tliat. 

VOL. v.— W. H. 



In short the young dogs smoked day and 
night, like the kitchen chimney of a tav- 
ern. This, of course, was concealed, to 
much as you can conceal a smell, from the 
Doininie ; till one luckless evening, when 
the imps were all huddled together round 
the fire of their dormitory, involving each 
other in vapors of their own creation, lo \ 
in burst the Master, and stood in awM 
dignity before them. 

How now!" Quoth Dominie, to the* 
first lad, ''how dare you be smoking 
tobacco?" 

'*Sir.'' said the boy, "I'm subject to 
headaches, and a pipe takes off the pain. ' ' 

* ' And you ? — and you ? — and you r ' ' in- 
quired the pedagogue, questioning every 
boy in his turn. 

One had a raging tooth — another th& 
colic — ^the third, a cough — ^the fourth— 
in short, they all had something. 

**Now, sirrah." bellowed the doctor to 
the last boy, ''what disorder do you smoke 
for?" 

Alas I all the excuses were exhausted — 
when the interrogated urchin, putting 
down his pipe afler a farewell whiff, ana 
looking gravely in the Dominie's face, 
said in a whining, hvpocritical tone : ^ Sir^ 
I smoke for corns, 

OSOKOS C0UfAK*S RaXIWIC BiCOBDt. 



COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

{Meeting of Dromio, of Syracuse^ and 
Dromio, of Ephesus^ in which they dis* 
cover that they are hrotJiers.) 

Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your 
master's house, 
That kitehen'd me for you to-day at. 

dinner ; 
She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 
Dro. E. Methinks you are my glass, 
and not my brother : 
I see by you, lam a sweet-fac'd youth. 
Will you waJQc in to see their gossiping? 
Dro. S. Not I, sir ; you are my elder. 
Dro. E. That's a question : how shall 

we try it? 
Dro. S. We'll draw cuts for the senior: 

till then lead thou first 
Dro. E. Nay, then, thus ; 
We came into the world like brother and 

brother ; 
And now let's go hand-in-hand, not one 
before another. (Exejmt,) 

SHAKXSPXARa. , 

23 
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A MORMON ROMANCE.— BEGINALD GL0VER80N. 



A MORMON ROMANCE.— REGI- 
NALD GLOVERSON. 

■ 

[Cbarlu Farkar Browh, who wrote and lectured 
wider the peeudoDym of *'ArtemQS Ward,** wns bom 
St Watarford, Maine, 1832, died in London, 1867.] 

The morning on which Reginald Olov- 
erson was to leave Great Salt Lake City 
with a mule-train, dawned beantifiilly. 

Reginald Gloverson was a young and 
thrifty Mormon, with an interesting fam- 
ily of twentv young and handsome wives. 
His unions had never been blessed with 
children. As often as once a year he used 
to go to Omaha, in Nebraska, with a 
mule-train for goods * but although he 
had performed the rather perilous journey 
many times with entire safety, his heart 
was strangely sad on this particular morn- 
ing, and filled with gloomy foreboding. 

The time for his departure had amved. 
The high-spirited mules were at the door, 
impatiently champing their bits. The 
Mormon stood sadly among hb weeping 
wives. 

''Dearest ones,*' he said, ''I am singu- 
larly sad at heart this morning; but do 
not let this depress you. The journey is 
a perilous one, but — pshaw I 1 have ^- 
ways come back safely, heretofore, and 
why should I fear? Besides, I know that 
every night, as I lav down on the broad 
starlit prairie, your oright faces will come 
to me m my dreams, and make my slum^ 
bcrs sweet and gentle. You, Emily, with 
your mild blue eyes ; and you, Henrietta, 
with your splendid black hair ; and you, 
Nelly, vrith your hair so brightly, beauti- 
fully golden ; and you. Molly, with your 
checks so downy ; ana you, Betsy, with 
your wine-red lips^far more delicious, 
though, than any wine I ever tasted— una 
you, Maria, with ^our winsome voice ; 
and you, Susan, with your — with your — 
that IS to say, Susan, with your — and the 
other thirteen of you, each so good and 
beautiful, will come to me in sweet dreams, 
will you not, Dearestists ? " 

** Our own,'* they lovingly chimed, "we 
will!" 

"And so farewell I *' cried Reginald. 

Come to my arms, my own 1 *' he said ; 

that is, as many of you as can do it con- 
veniently at once, for I must awa^." 

He folded several of them to his throb- 
bine breast, and drove sadly away. 

But he had not gone far when the trace 
of the off-hind mule became unhitched. 
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Dismounting, he essayed to a^j^iBt tha 
trace ; but ere he had fairly commenced 
the task, the mule^ a singularly refractoiy 
animal, snorted wildly, and kicked Reg- 
inald frightfully in the stomach. He arose 
with difficulty, and tottered feebly towards 
his mother's house, which was near by, 
falling dead in her yard with the remtark. 
'' Dear mother, I've come home to die ! ' 

''So I see," she said; "where's the 
mules?" 

Alas! Reginald Gloverson could give 
no answer. In vain the heart-strioLen 
mother threw herself upon his inanimate 
form, crying "Oh. my son — my son! 
only tell me where the mules are, and then 
you may die if you want to." 

In vain — in vain I Reginald had passed 
on. 

The mules were never found. 

Reginald's heartbroken mother took 
the body home to her unfortunate son's 
widows. But before her arrival she in- 
discreetly sent a boy to burst the news 
gently to the afflicted wives, which he did 
bv informing them, in a hoarse whisper, 
that their " old man had gone in." 

The wives felt very badly indeed. 

"He was devoted to me," sobbed 
Emily. 

" And to me," said Maria. 

"Yes," said Emily, " he thought con- 
siderably of you, but not so much as he 
did of me." 

"I say he did!" 

" And I sa^ he didn't!" 



" He did ! 
"He didn't!" 

4i 



Don't look at m«, with your squint 
eyes!" 

" Don't shake your red head at me/ " 
^ " Sisters ! " said the black-haired Hen- 
rietta, "cease this unseemly wrangling. 
I^ as nis first wife, shall strew flowers on 
his grave." 

"r^o, you taw* <" said Susan. "I as 
his last wife, shall strew flowers on his 
grave. It's tnv business to strew ! " 

" You shan t, so there 1 " said Henri- 
etta. 

"You bet I will ! " said Susan, with a 
tear-suffused cheek. 

"Well, as for me," said the practical 
Betsy, " I ain't on the strew much ; but I 
shall ride at the head of the funeral pro- 
cession ! " 

" Not if I've been introduced to myself, 
you won't," said the golden-haired Nelly; 



THE SHOWMAN'S COURTSHIP. 
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" tliat*s my position. You bet your bon- 
net-strings it is." 

'^Children/* said Reginald's mother, 
**you must do some crying, you know, on 
the day of the funeral : and how many 
pocket-handkerchers will it take to go 
round ? Betsy, you and Nelly ought to 
make one do between you." 

** I'U tear her eyes out if she perpetu- 
ates a sob on mv handkercher I "^ 

^^Dear daugnters-in-law," said Regi- 
nald's mother, '' how unseemly is this 
anger ! Mules is^ fiye^ hundred dollars a 
span, and every identicfd mule my poor 
boy had has been gobbled up by the red 
man. I knew when my Reginald stag- 
gered into the door-yard that he was on 
tne die ; but if I'd onl]^ thunk to ask him 
about them mules ere his gentle spirit took 
flight, it would have been four thousand 
dollars in our pockets, and no mistake ! 
Excuse these real tears, but you've 
never felt a parent' s feelin ' s. " 

''It's an oversight," sobbed Maria. 
•* Don't blame us!" 

The funeral passed off in a very pleas- 
ant manner, nothing occurring to mar the 
harmony of the occasion. By a happy 
thought of Reginald's mother the wives 
walked to the grave twenty abreast, which 
rendered that jpart of the ceremony thor- 
oughly impartial. 

That night, the twenty wives, with 
heavy hearts, sought their twenty respec- 
tive couches. But no Reginald occupied 
those twenty respective couches — ^Reginald 
would never more linger all night in bliss- 
ful repose in those twenty respective 
couches — ^Reginald's head would never 
more press the twenty respective pillows 
of those twenty respective couches — ^never, 
never more ! 

In another house, not many leases 
from the house of mourning, a gray-haired 
woman was weeping passionately. '* He 
died," she cried, " ne died vrithout siger- 
f}4n', in any respect, where them mules 
went to 1 " 

Two years are supposed to elapse be- 
tween the third ana fourth chapters of 
this original American romance. 

A manly Mormon, one evening, as the 
sun was preparing to set among a select 
apartment ofgqid and crimson clouds in 
the western horizon— although for that 
matter^ the sun has a right to '"set" 
where it wants to, and so, 1 may add, has 
a hen — a manly Mormon, I say, tapped 



gently at the door of the mansion of the 
late Reginald Gloverson. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Susaii 
Gloverson. 

*' Is this the house of the widow Glo- 
verson ? " the Mormon asked. 

''It is," said Susan. 

"And how many is there of she ? " he 
inquired. 

There is about twenty of her, including 
me," courteously returned the fair Susan. 

'^Canlseeher?" 

"You can." 

"Madame," he softly said, addressing 
the twenty disconsolate widows, " I have 
seen part of vou before ! And although* 
I have already twenty-five wives, whom I 
respect and tenderly care for, I can truly 
say that I never felt love's holy thrill tiu 
I saw thee I Be mine — ^be mine ! " he en- 
thusiastically cried; "and we will show 
the world a striking illustration of the' 
beauty and truth of the noble lines, only 
a gooa deal more so — 

" Twenty-one rouIh with a single thoughty 
Twenty-one hearts that b^ as one.'' 

They were united, they were. 

jGkntle reader, does not the moral of 
this romance show that— does it not, in 
fact, show that however many there may 
be of a younff widow woman ; or, rather, 
does it not snow that, whatever number 
of persons one woman may consist of — 
well, never mind what it shows. Only 
this writing Mormon romances is confus- 
ing to the intellect You try it and see. 

Aktbmus Ward. 



THE SHOWMAN'S COURTSHIP. 

lliar was many affectin ties which 
made me hanker arter Betsy Jane. Her 
father's farm jined our'n ; their cows and 
our'n squencht their thurst at the same 
spring ; our old mares both had stars in 
tneir forreds ; the measles broke out in 
both famerlies at nearly the same period ; 
our parients (Betsy's and min^ slept 
reglany every Sunday in the same meetin- 
house, and the nabers used to obaarve, 
"How thick the Wards and PeaslevB 
air!" It was a surblime site, in the 
spring of the year, to see our scvral 
mothers^ (Betsy s and mine) with their 
gowns pin d up so thay couldn't site 'em, 
affecshunitly Bilin sope together & aboozia 
the nabers. 
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^ Altho I hankered intenBly arter the 
objeck of mv affecshuns, I darsunt tell 
her of the fires which was rs^in in my 
manly Buzzum. I'd try to do it, but my 
tung would kerwollup up affin the roof of 
my mowth & stick thar, Tike deth to a 
deseast African or a country postmaister 
to his o0iss, while my hart whanged agin 
m^' ribs like a old-fashioned wheat Flale 
agin a bam door. 

'Twas a carm still nite in Joon. All 
nater was husht and nary zeffer disturbed 
the sereen silens. I sot with Betsy Jane 
on the fense of her farther' s pastur. 
We'd been romping threw the woods, 
killin flours & drivin the woodchuck from 
his Nativ Lair (so to speak) with long 
sticks. Wall we sot thar on the fense, a 
swingin our feet two and fro, blushin as 
red as the Baldinsville skool-house when 
it was fust painted, and lookin yeiy 
simple, I make no doubt. My left arm 
was ockepied in balinnsin myself on the 
fense. while my rite woundid luvinly 
round her waste. 

I cleared my throat and tremblinly 
Bed, *' Betsy, you're a Gazelle." 

I thought that air was putty fine. I 
waitid to see what effeck it would have 
upon her. It evidently didn't fetch her, 
for she up and sed : 

"You re a sheep I'' 

Sez I, •* Betsy, I think very muchly of 
you." 

**I don't b'leeve a^ word you say — so 
there now, cum!" with which obsEura- 
shun she hitched away from me. 

"I ¥rished thar was winders to my 
Sole," sed I, **so that you could see 
some of my feelins. There's fire enough 
in here," sed I, strikin my buzzum with 
my fist, ''to bile all the corn beef and 
turnips in the naberhood. Versoovius 
and tnc Critter ain't a circumstans 1 " 

She bowd her bed down and commenst 
chawin the strings to her sun-bonnet. 

''Ar, could you know the sleeplis nites I 
worry threw with on your account, how 
vittles has seized to be attractiv to me & 
how my lims has shrunk up, you wouldn't 
dowt me. Gase on this wastin form and 
these 'ere sunken cheeks — " 

I should have continnered on in this 
strane probly for sum time, but unfort- 
nitely llost my ballunse and fell over into 
the pastur ker smash, tearin my close and 
aevcerly dam agin myself ginerally. 

Betsy Jane sprung to my assistance in 



dubble-quick time and dragged me 4th. 
Then drawin herself up to her full hite 
she sed : 

*'I won't listen to your noncents no 
lonser. Just say rite strate out what 
you re drivin at K you mean gettin 
hitched, I'M IN ! " 

^ I considered that air enuff for all prac- 
tical purposes, and we proceeded immjiUy 
to the parson's & was made 1 that veiy 
nite. . • • • 

Artimvs Wako. 



BRAVE OLD SOLDIER 

He was quite an old man, and he had 
quite a bad limp, and he remarked as he 
touched his hat, ''AH I want is money 
enough to get to Savannah. I feel that I 
have not long to live, and I want to be 
buried in that nice, cool graveyard just 
outside of Savannah." 

That appeal didn't open a single wallet 
He was talking to three men who had 
found a shady spot under a grocery awn- 
ing, and he seemed a little disappointed. 
Pulling a new string, he remarked : " Gen- 
tlemen, won't you do something for an 
old soldier?" "Were you a soldier in 
the last war?" asked one of the ^up. 
' ' I was, ' ' was the prompt reply- * 'What 
branch of the service?" 'The heavy 
artillery." "Where were you stationed? ' 

" W-ell," slowly replied the stranger, as 
if he hadn't expected such a question, "we 
were sometimes here and sometimes there. 
The fact was, our artillery was so heavy 
that we generally kept it on a hilL The 
Confederate Government didn't seem to 
expect that us three or four men were go- 
ing to drag a big cannon all over the 
country and whip the Yankees to boot 
Yes, I was wounded in the lefl leg." 

"In what action ? ' ' was asked. 

"I never knew what they, named it: 
my business was to get up and hump ana 
knock thunder out of a whole Union regi- 
ment at once, and you just bet I didn't 
have any time to fool around and ask 
what they were going to name the battle. 
I went into the war to fight, and didn't I 
just throw myself, though ! " 

"Did you throw yourself under a 
wagon ? " c|uietly asked one of the three. 

''Sometimes I did, and sometimes I 
didn't. They used to let me fight any 
way to win. I've fit from under a wairon 
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and from tlie top of a tree, and the boys 
used to call me the wild cat " 

*' They must have seen vou 'dawinj?' 
to the rear." suggested another of the trio. 

^'Very likely, gentlemen. Sometimes 
I could nght better at the rear, and I went 
back. Then I*d change and fight on the 
fiank, and then I'd advance and mow 'em 
down in front 1" 

** Where did you say you were 
wounded?" 

"In the leg^'ust above Ihere. The 
Burgeon said tnat three or four bullets hit 
me to once." 

'^Be honest, now, old man, and tell us 
if you didn't get that leg hurt in a mill or 
around machinery ? ' * 

* ' Great guns ! do you doubt my word ? ' * 
gasped the man, starting back. 

* * We do 1 " they replied in chorus. He 
closely scanned each tace. and was indulg- 
ing in gestures to show now he deplored 
such conduct toward one who had fought 
bravely, when one of them said : 

''Come, now, speak the truth, and 
we'll raise you thirty cents. "_ The old 
man turned to go, halted, hesitated, and 
then replied, ''I suppose, gentlemen, that 
I fell off a building in Atlanta and hurt 
my leg, but it happened so mighty close 
after a battle that I could never really tell 
whether the fall or the fight hurt me the 
most. Now, please pass in your ten 
cents!" 

Balhqh Sentinkl. 

DR. ABERFORD AND HIS PRE- 
SCRIPTION. 

[Charles Rkadk, born near Oxford, 1814. died 1880. 
From thin celebrHted novelist we make the following 
extract from *'Ckrialie JoJuutone.'* His "CkridU John- 
«toMe," 1863, is a tale of fisher-life in Scotland, the 
srene being laid at NewhaTen on the Forth. A young 
lurd. Viscount Ipsden, is advised by his physician, as 
a cure for eniuU and dyspepsia, to make acquaintance 
with people of low estate, and to learn their wajrs, 
their minds, and their troubles. lie sails in his yacht 
to the Forth, accompanied by his valet. Dr. Aberford 
is evidently meant for a picture of Dr. Abemethy. 

"Dr. Aberford, my Lord." 

This announcement, made by Mr. 
Saunders, checked his Lordship's reverie. 

*' Insults everybody, does he not, Saun- 
ders? '* 

'*Ye8, my Lord," said Saunders, mo- 
notonously. 

"'Perhaps he will me; that might 
amuse me," said his Lordship. 



A moment later, the doctor bowled into 
the apartment, tugging at his gloves as he 
ran. 

The contrast between him and our poor 
rich friend is almost beyond human lan- 
guage. 

Here lajr on the sofa, Ipsden, one of the 
most distinguished young gentlemen in 
Europe ; a creature incapable, by nature, 
of a rugged tone or a coarse gesture ; a 
bein^ without the slightest apparent pre- 
tension, but refined beyond the wildest 
dream of dandies. To nim, enter Aber- 
ford perspiring and loud. He was one 
of those globules of human quicksilver 
one sees now and then for two seconds: 
they are, in fact, two globules ; their head 
is one, invariably baloT round and glitter- 
ing ; the body is anotner in activity and 
shape, totus teres atque rotundus; and in 
fifty years they live five centuries ; Horum 
Rex Aberford — of these our doctor 
was the chief He had hardly torn off 
one glove, and rolled as far as the third 
fiower from the door on his Lordship's 
carpet, before he shouted, 

*'Tnis is my patient, lolloping in pur- 
suit of health.— -Your hand, sidded he. 
For he was at the sofa long before his 
Lordship could glide off it 

" Tongue. — ^Pulse is good. — ^Breathe id 
my face. 

'* Breathe in your face, sir ! how can I 
do that? " (with an air of mild doubt.) 

^' By first inhaling, and then exhaling 
in the direction required, or how can I 
make aoguaintanoe with your bowels? " 

**Mybowels!" 

*^The abdomen, and the greater and 
lesser intestines. Well, never mind, I 
can get at them another way. Give your 
heart a' slap, so. — ^That's your liver. — 
And that's your diaphragm. 

His Lordship having found the required 
spot (some people that I know coula not) 
and uapped it, the Aberford made a cir- 
cular spring and listened eagerl;^ at his 
shoulder-blsMde. The result of this scien- 
tific pantomime seemed to be satisfactory, 
for he exclaimed, not to say bawled, 

** Hallo I here is a Viscount as sound 
as a roach 1 Now, young gentleman," 
added he, *^your organs are superb, yet 
you are really out of sorts ; it follows you 
have the maladies of idle minds, love per- 
haps, among the rest ; you blush, a diag- 
nostic of that disorder. Make youi mind 
easy ; cutaneous disorders, such aa love, 
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etc, shall never kill a patient of mine 
with a stomach like yours. So, now to 
cure you ! " And away went the spheri- 
cal doctor, with his hands behind him, not 
up and down the room, but slanting and 
tacking, like a knight on a chess-board. 
He had not made many steps before, 
turning his upper globule, without affect- 
ing his lower, he hurled hack, in a cold, 
business-like tone, the following interrog- 
atory: 

** what are your vices ? " 

'* Saunders,*^ inquired the patient, 
'* which are my vices ? " 

* ' M ' Lord, Lordship hasn' t any vices, ' ' 
replied Saunders, with dull mattor-of-fact 
solemnity. 

* I Lady Barbara makes the same com- 
plaint," thought Lord Ipsden. 

"It seems 1 have not any vices, Dr. 
Aberford." said he, demurely. 

'' That is bad ; nothing to get hold of. 
What interests you, then? *' 

*' I don't remember.'* 

** What amuses you ? " 

"I forget." 

"What! no winning horse to gallop 
away your rents ? " 

"No, sir." 

"No Opera Girl, to run her foot and 
ankle through your purse ? "^ 

" No, sir T and I think their ankles are 
not what they were. ' * 

" Stuff ! just the same, from their ankles 
up to their ears, and down again to their 
morals ; it is your eyes that are sunk 
deeper into your head. Hum ! no horses, 
no vices, no dancers, no yacht ; you con- 
found one's notions of nobility, and I 
ought to know them, for I have to patoh 
them all up a bit just before they go to 
the deuce. 

"But I have, Dr. Aberford." 

"What?" 

"A yacht ! and a clipper she is, too." 

"Ah !— (Now I've got him.)" 

" In the Bay of Biscay she lay half a 
point nearer the wind than Lord Heavy- 
jib." 

"Oh I bother Lord Heavyjib, and his 
Bay of Biscay." 

"With all my heart, they have often 
bothered me." 

"Send her round to Oranton pier, in 
the Firth of Forth." 

"I will, sir." 

"And write down this prescription." 
And awa^' he walked again, thinking the 
prescription. 



" Saunders," appealed his master. 

" Saunders be hanged. ' ' 

"Sir," said Saunders, with dignity, "I 
thank you." 

" Don't thank me, thank your own de- 
serts," replied the modem Chesterfield. 
"Oblige me bv writing it yourself, niv 
Lord : It is all the bodily exercise you wiU 
have had to-day, no doubt." 

The young Viscount bowed, seated him- 
self at a desk, and wrote from dictation : 

"Db. Mebford's Prescription." 

"Make acquaintance with all the peo- 
ple of low estate, who have time to be 
bothered with you ; learn their ways, 
their minds, and above all, their troubles. ' 

" Won't all this bore me? " suggested 
the writer. 

"You will see. Relieve one feUow- 
creature every day, and let Mr. Saunders 
book the circumstances." 

"I shall like this part," said the pa- 
tient, la3ringdown his pen. ^ "How clever 
of you to think of such things ; may not 
I do two sometimes ? " 

"Certainly not; one pill per day. — 
Write, Fish the herring 1 (that beats deer- 
stalking. ) Run your nose into adventures 
at sea; live on ten-pence, and earn it Is 
it down?'; ^ 

" Yes, it is down, but Saunders would 
have written it better." 

" If he hadn't, he ought to be hanged," 
said the Aberford, inspecting the work. 
"I'm off, where' s my hat? oh. there; 
where's my money ? oh, here. Now look 
here, follow my prescription, and 

*' You will Boon have Mens sana in corpore 

sano; 
And not care whether the girls say yes or 
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say no; 

neglect it, and — my glove ; oh, in my 
pocket — ^>'ou will be Mas^^ and ennuyi^ and 
-H[an English participle, that means some- 
thing as bad :) God bless you ! " 

And out he scuttled, glided after by 
Saunders, for whom he opened and shut 
the street door. 



A French artist, being asked to draw 
an allegorical figure of benevolence, 
sketched a bit of India rubber. * ' This, ' ' 
said he, "is the true emblem of benevo* 
lence ; it gives more than any other suh 
stance!" 
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THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN. 

A Img^pe melody fh>m the Gaelic. 

At the wedding of Shon Madeaii 

Twenty Pipers together 
Came in the wind and the rain 

Playine over the heather ; 
B;ickward their ribbonR flew, 

Bravely they Rtrutted and blew. 
Each claci in tartan new, 

Bonnet, and blackcock feather; 
And every Piper was fu', 

Twenty Pipers together. 

He's but a Sassenach blind and vain 
Who never heard of Shon Maclean— 
Tlie Duke's own piper,called "Shon the Fair,** 
From liis freckled skin and his fiery hair. 
Father and son, since the world's creation, 
The Macleans had followed this occupation, 
And played the pibroch to fire the clan 
Since the first Duke came and the Earth 

began. 
Like the whistling of birds, like the ham- 
ming of bees, 
Like the sough of the south- wind in the tree& 
Like the singing of angels, the playing of 

shawms, 
Like Ocean itself with its storms and its 

calms, 
Were the pipes of Shon, when he Btratted 

and blew, — 
A cock whose crowing creation he knew I 
At last in the prime of liis playinf^ life. 
The spirit moved him to take a wife — 
A lassie with eyes of Hitrhland blue. 
Who loved the pipes and the Piper too. 
And danced to the sound with a foot and a 

leg 
White as a lily and smooth as an egs. 
So, all the Pipers were coming together 
Over the moor and across the heather, 

All in the wind and the rain ; 
All the Pipers so bravely drest 
Were flocking in from the east and the west. 
To bless the bedding and blow their best 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean, 
'Twas wet and windy weather I 

Yet, thro' the wind and the rain 
Came twenty Pipers together 1 

Earach and Dougal Dhu, 

Sandy of Isla too, 

Each with the bonnet o' blue, 

Tartan, and blackcock feather; 
And every Piper waa fu', 
Twenty Pipers together. 

The knot was tied, the words were said, 
Shon was married, the feast was spread, 



At the head of the table sat, high and hoar, 
Strone Sandy of Isla, age fourscore, 
Whisker'd, gray as a I&skeir seal, 
And clad in crimson from head to heel. 
Beneath and round him in their degree, 
Gathering the men of minstrelsie, 
With keepers, gillies, lads and lassies, 
Mixing voices, and jingling glasses. 
At soup and haggis, at roast and boiUd, 
Awhile the hapny gathering toiPd, — 
While Shon and Jean at the table ends 
Shook hands with a hundred of their friends,— 
Then came a hush. Thro' the open door 
A wee bright Form flash'd on the floor, — 
The Duke himself, in the kilt and plaid, 
With slim soft knees, like the knees of a 

maid. 
And took a glass, and he cried out plain 
" I drink to the health of Shon Maclean I ■ 
To Shon the Piper, and Jean his wife, 
A clean fireside and a merry life I" 
Then out he slipt, and each man sprang 
To bis feet, and with ** hooch " the chamber 

rangl 
"Clear the tables," shrieked out one — 
A leap, a scramble, the thing was done! 
And then the Pipers all in a row 
Tuned their pipes and began to blow 
While ful to dance stood fain : 
Sandy of Isla and Earacli More, 
Dougal Dhu from Kilflannan shore. 
Played up tlie company on the floor 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean I 

Twenty Pipers together 
Stood up, while all their train 

Ceased their clatter and blether. 
Full of the mountain-dew, 
First on their pipes they blew. 
Mighty of bone and thew, 

Bed-cheek'd with lungs of leather; 
And every Piper was fn , 

Twenty Pipers together. 

Who led the dance? In pomp and pride 1 
The Duke himself led out the Bride. 
Great was the joy of each beholder, 
For the wee Duke onlv reach'd her shoulder : 
And they danced, and turned, when the reel 

began, 
Like a giantess and a (sSry man I 
But like an earthquake was the din 
When Shon himself led the Duchess in I 
And she took her place before them there^ 
Like a white mouse dancing with a bear. 
How the little Duchess, so slim and sweet. 
Her blue eves watching Shon's great feet. 
With a smile which could not be resisted, 
Jigged and jumped and twirl'd and twistedl 
Sandy of Isla led ofi* the reel. 
The Duke b^an it with toe and heel> 
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Then all joined in full fnin; 
Twentj l^ipere ranged in a r«»w, 
From Rqnintin^ ShamtNi to lame Kilcroe, 
Their clieeks like crimflon, began to blow, 

At the wedding of Slion Maclean. 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean 

They blew with lungA of leather, 
And blithesome was the ntrain 

Thone Pipers played together I 
Moist with the mountain dew, 
Mighty of bone and thew, 
Each with a bonnet o' blue, 

Tartan, and blackcock feather; 
And every Piper was fu'. 

Twenty Pipers together I 

Oh, for a magic tongue to tell 

Of all the wonders that befell ! 

Of how the Duke, when the first stave died, 

Beached up on tiptoe to kiss the Bride, 

While Sandy's pipes, as their mouths were 

meeting, 
Bkirl'd and set every heart a-beating. • 
Then Shon took the pipes ! and all was still. 
As silently he the bags did fill. 
With flaming cheeks and round bright eyes. 
Till the first faint music began to rise. 
I^ike a thous&nd laverocks singing in tune. 
Like countless com-craiks under the moon, 
Like the smack of kisses, like sweet bells 

ringing, 
Like a mermaid's harp, or a kelpie singing, 
Blew the pipes of Shon ; and tlie witching 

strain 
Was the gathering song of the Clan Maclean I 
Then slowly, gently, at his side. 
All the Pipers around replied, 

And swelled the glorious strain ; 
The hearts of all were proud and light, 
To hear the music, to see the sight, 
And the Duke's own eyes were dim that 

night, 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 

So to honor the Clan Maclean 

Straight they began to gather, 
Blowing the wild refrain, 

" Blue bonnets across the heather I" 
They stamp'd, they strutted, they blew ; 
They shrielc'd ; like cocks they crew ; 
Blowing the notes out true, 

With wonderful lungs of leather ; 
And every Piper was fu*. 

Twenty Pif^rs together I 

When the Duke and Duchess went away 
The dance grew mad and the fun grew gay ; 
Man and Maiden, face to face. 
Leapt and footed and scream'd apace I 
Round and round the dancers whirl'd, 
Shriller, louder, the Pipers skiri'd 



Till the son] seem'd swooning into sound, 
And ail creation was whirling round. 
Then, in a pause of tlie dance and ^lee. 
The Pipers, ceasiii|^ their minstrelsie, 
Draining the glass m groups did stand. 
And passed the snuff-box from hand to han<t— 
Sandy of Isla with locks of snow, 
S(}uinting Shamus, blind Kilmahoe^ 
Fmlay &g, and Earach More, 
Dougal Dhu of Kilflannan shore-^ 
All the Pipers, black, yellow, and green. 
All the colors that ever were seen. 
All the Pipers of all the Macs, 
Gathered together and took their cracka. 
Then (no man knows how the thing befell. 
For none was sober enough to tell,) 
These heavenly Pipers from twenty places 
Began disputing with crimson faces ; 
Each asserting, like one demented, 
The claims of the clan he represented. 
In vain g^y Sandy of Isla strove 
To soothe their struggle with words of love^ 
Asserting there, like a gentleman) 
The superior' claims pf his own great clan ; 
Then finding to reason is to despair. 
He seizes his pipes and he plays an air — 
The gathering tune of his clan — and tries 
To drown in music the shrieks and cries. 
Heavens I Every Piper, grown mad with 

ire, 
Seizes Am pipes with a fierce desire. 

And blowing madlv, with flourish and squeak, 

Begins his particular tune to shriek I 

Up and down the gamut they go, 

Twenty Pipers, all in a row, 

Eacn with a different strain. 
Each tries hard to drown the first. 
Each blows louder till like to burst. 
Thus were the tunes of the Clans rehearst 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean I 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean, 

Twenty Pipers together. 
Blowing with might and main 

Thro wonderful lungs of leather: 
Wild was the hullabaloo I 

They strutted, they scream'd, they crew I 
Twenty wild strains they blew. 

Holding the heart in tether ; 
And every Piper was fu'. 

Twenty Pipers together. 

A storm of music I Like wild sleuth-hoanda 
Contending together were the sounds. 
At last a bevy of Eve's bright daughters 
Pour'd oil — that's whiskey — upon me watery 
And after another glass went down 
The Pipers chuckled and ceased to frown. 
Embraced like brothers and kindred Hpirit% 
And fully admitted each other's merits. 
All bliss must end I For now the Bride 
Was looking weary and heavy-eyed, 
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And soon she stole from the drinking choruB, 
While the company settled to deoch^n-donu. 
One hour — another — took itn flight — 
The clock struck twelve — ^the dead of night — 
And still the Bride like a rose so red 
Lay lonely up in the bridal bed. 
At half-paAt two the Bridegroom, 8hon, 
Dropt on the table as heavy as stone, 
And four Strong Pipers across the floor 
Carried him up to the bridal door, 
Pushed him in at the open portal, 
And left him snorins, serene and mortal. 
The small stars twin k led over the heather, 
As the Pipers wandered away together, 
But one by one on the ioumey dropt, 
Clutching his pipes and there he stopt 
One by one on the dark hillside 
Each faint wail of the bagpipes died. 

Amid the wind and the rain I 
And twenty Pipers at break of day 
In twenty (liflerent bogholes lay, 
Serenely sleeping upon their way 

From the wedding of Shon Maclean I 

BOBBRT BuCBAJf AX. 



ENSIGN O'DONOGHUE'S "FIRST 

LOVE." 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Enormous reader! were yea ever in 
Glare Castle ? 'Tis as vile a hole in the 
shape of a barrack — as odioos a combina- 
tion of stone, mortar, and rough-cast, as 
ever the kine — God bless him !— ^put a 
regiment of tne line into. There is most 
delightful fishing out of the windows, 
charming shooting at the sparrows that 
build in the eaves of the houses, and most 
elegant hunting. If you have a terrier, 
you may bag twenty brace of rats in a 
forenoon. If a person is fond of draw- 
ing, he has water scenery above the bridge, 
and water scenery below the bridge, 
with turf-boats and wild ducks, and two 
or three schooners with coals, and mud in 
abundance, when the tide is out, and 
beauti^ banks sloping to the water, with 
charming brown potato wardens and ever- 
green fune bushes. Wnen tired of this 
combination of natural beauties, you may 
turn to the city of Clare, luxuriant in 
dung and pigs, and take a view of the Prot- 
estant school-house without a roof, and 
the parish clergyman's handsome newly 
whitewashed kennel — ^by the same token, 
his was the best pack of hounds I ever 
saw — and the priest's neat cottage at the 
back of the public-house, where the best 
poUeen in the country was to be had 



Then in the distance is not to be seen the 
neighboring abbey of Quin, which pre- 
sents splendid remains of Gothic archi- 
tecture ; but I can only say from what I 
have heardj as the 'hill of Dundrennan 
hanpens to intervene between our citadel 
ana the abbey. Ennis, too. in the dis- 
tance, I am told, would be a nne maritime 
town, if it had food houses and was 
nearer the sea, and had trade and some 
respectable people in it, and a good neigh- 
borhood. Mr. O'Connell thinks a canal 
from it to Clare would improve it — and / 
think the ^^ tribute money might be ad- 
vantageously laid out in shares in the said 
canal. This is only a surmise of my own, 
judging of what I saw from my barrack- 
winaow in Clare Castle ; for, dunng the six 
blessed weeks I spent there, irom five 
o'clock on Ash Wednesday evening till 
six o'clock on Good Friday morning, my 
nose, which is none of the longest, never 
proiected its own length beyond the bar- 
rack-gate. ^ The reason of my not visiting 
the chief city of Clareshire was also suffi- 
cient to prevent me exploring the remains 
at Quin: and was simply this: Colonel 
Gauntlet had given positive orders to 
Captain Vernon, who^ commanded the 
company, not to permit Ensign O'Don- 
oghue, on any pretence, to leave the cas- 
tle. 

I was a lad of about seventeen then, 
and had but a short time before got a com- 
mission in the Royal Irish, by raising re- 
cruits — which was done in rather an in- 
genious manner by my old nurse, Judy 
BlcLeaiy. She got some thirty or forty 
of the Ballybeg hurlers, seven of whom 
were her own sons — ^lads that would have 
cropped an exciseman, or put a tithes 
proctor *'to keep " in a bog-nole, as soon 
as they would nave peeled a potato, or 
sooner. Nurse Judy got the boys together 
— made them blind drunk — locked them 
up in the bam — made them '^dniYik 
again,'' next morning — enlisted them all 
before my father, who was a justice of the 
peace — and a recruiting-sergeant, who 
was at the house, marched tnem all off 

& drunk still") to the county town, 
ey were all soldiers before they came 
to their senses, and I was recommended 
for an ensigncy. My heroes remained 
quiet for a day or two, having plenty of 
eating and drinking ; but sweanng, by all 
the saints in the Almanac, that the Bally- 
beg boys were, out and (tut, the tip-top of ' 
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ihe country, and would '^ bate the Curnel, 
ay, and the GineraL with the garrison to 
Dack him to boot, if Masther Con would 
only crook his finger and whistle.'* We 
were ordered to m&rch to limeridc, which 
part of the country it did not appear that 
my recruits liked, for the following Sun- 
day they were all back again playing hur> 
ley at BaDybeg. 

But to return. I was, as I siud before, 
an ensign in the Royal Irish, and strutting 
as proud as a peacock about the streets of 
Limerick. To be sure, how I ogled the 
darlings as they tripped along, and how 
thev used to titter when I gave them a 
sly look ! I was asked to all sorts of par- 
ties, as the officers were — save the mark ! 
— so genteel I We had dinner-parties, and 
tea-parties, and dancing- parties, and par- 
ties up the river to Castle Connel, and 
picnics down the ijver to Carrick Gunnel, 
and dry drums ; in short, the frolicking 
lads of the Eighteenth never lived in sucn 
clover. Three parsons, or rather, I 
should say, their wives, sundry doctors, 
the wine merchants, and a banker or two, 
were all quarrelling about who could show 
us most attention, and force most claret 
and whiskey punch down our throats. 
We flirted and jigged, and got drunk every 
ni^ht in the week at the house of one 
friend or another. I was seventeen times 
in love, ay, and out again, in the first fort- 
night : such eyes as one young lady had. 
and such le^ had another - Susan had 
such lips, ana Kate had such shouiders ; 
Maria laughed so heartily — to show her 
teeth ; ana Johanna held her petticoats so 
tidily out of the mud — to show her ankle. 
I was fairly bothered with them all, and 
nearly ruined into the bargain by the 
amount of my wine-bills at the mess. 
The constant love-making kept me in a 
fever, and a perpetual unquenchable 
thirst was the consequence. In vain did 
I toss off bumper after bumper of port 
and sheny in honor of the charms of each 
and all of them ; in vain did I sit down 
with my tumbler of whiskey punch (hot) 
at my elbow, when I invoKcd the muse 
and wrote sonnets on the sweet creatures. 
Every fresh charm called for a fresh bot- 
tle, and each new poetical thought cried 
out for more hot water, sugar, whiskey, 
and lemon -juice I The more I made love, 
the more feverish I grew ; and it was ab- 
solutely impossible to keep my pulsations 
and wme-bills under any control For- 



tunately, or perhaps unfortunately, one 
young lady began to usurp the place of 
the many. I was determined to install her 
as prime and permanent mistress of my 
affections. 

Accordingly, Miss Juliana Hennesey 
was gazetted to the post, vice a score dis- 
missed. Juliana haa beautiful legs, beau- 
tiful bust, beantifrd shoulders; figure 
plump, smooth, and showy ; face nothing 
to boast of, for ner nose was a snub, ana 
she was a trifle marked mth the small- 
pox ; but her teeth were generally clean, 
and her eye languishing; so, on the 
whole, Juliana Hennessy was not to be 
sneezed at. Half a dozen of our young- 
sters were already flirting with her : one 
boasted that he had a lock of her hair, 
but honor forbade him to show it ; another 
swore that he had kissed her in her father's 
scullery^ that she was nothing loath, and 
only said, *'Ah, now, Mr. Casey, can't 
you stop f what a flirt you are I — ^but 
nobody believed him ; and Peter Dawson, 
the aajutant, who was a wag, affiimed, 
that he heard her mother say, as she 
crossed the streets, '^Juliana, mind your 
petticoats — spring, Juliana, spring, and 
show your ' agility ' — ^the officers are look- 
ing. ' * After this, poor Juliana Hennessy 
never was known out as Juliana Spring. 

Juliana Spring had a susceptible mind, 
and was partial to delicate attentions ; so 
the first thing I did, to show that my re- 
spect for her was particular, was to call out 
Mr. Casey about the scullery story ; and, 
after exchanging three shots (for I was new 
to the business then^ and my pistols none 
of the best), I touched him up in the left 
knee, and spoilt his capering in rather an 
off-hand style, considering I was but a nov- 
ice. I now basked in my Juliana' s smiles, 
and was as happy and pleasant as a pig in 
a potato-garden. I begged Casey's par- 
don for having hurt him, and he pitcned 
Jidiana to old Nick, for which, oy-the- 
way, I was near having him out again. 

I was now becoming quite a sentimen- 
tal milk-sop ; I got drunic not more than 
twice a we^, I ducked but two watchmen, 
and broke the head of but one chairman, 
during the period of my loving Juliana 
Spring, wherever her toe lefl a mark in 
the gutter, my heel was sure to leave its 
print by the side of it. Her petticoats 
never had the sign of a spatter on them ; 
they were always held well out of the 
mud, and the snow-white cotton stockingSi 
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tight as a dram-liead, were duly dis- 
played, 

Juliana returned my love, and plen^ of 
billing and oooing we had of it Mrs. 
Hennessy was as charming a lady of her 
years as one might see anywhere ; she 
used to make room for me next Juliana — 
make us stand back to back, to see how 
much the taller I was of the two — Juliana 
used to put on my sash and gorget, and I 
was obliged to a4just them right ; then 
she was obliged to replace them, with her 
)itUe fingers fiddling about me. After 
that the old lady would say, ^* Juliana, 
piy love, how do the turkeys walk through 
the grass?*' ^'Is it through the long 
grass, ma'am?'* "Yes, Juliana, mv 
love; show us how the turkeys walk 
through the long grass." Then Juliana 
would rise from her seat, bend forward, 
tuck up her clothes nearly to her knees, 
and stride along the room on tip-toe. 
*'Ah, now do it a^n, Juliana," said the 
mother. So Juliana did it again — and 
again — and again — till I knew the shape 
of Juliana's supporters so weU, that I 
can conscientiously declare they were un- 
commonly pretty. 

Juliana and I became thicker and 
thicker — ^till at length I had almost made 
up mjr^ mind to marry her. I was very 
near rairlv popping the question at a large 
ball at the Custom House, when fortu- 
nately Colonel Gauntlet clapoed his thumb 
upon me, and said '' Stop ! and Dawson 
stepped up to say that I must march next 
morning, at ten o'clock, for that famous 
citadel, Clare Castle. I was very near 
calling out both Dawson and the colonel ; 
but Juliana requested me not, for her 
sake. Prudence came in time. Ghiuntlet 
would have brought me to a court-mar- 
tial, and I should have gone back to 
Ballybeg after my recruits. ^ 

Leaving the Hennessvs without wishing 
them good-bye would have been unkind 
and unhandsome; so at nine the next 
morning I lefl the New Barracks, having 
told the sergeant of the party who was to 
aooompanv me to call at Arthur's Quay on 
his way. I scampered along Oeorge Street, 
and in a few minutes arrived at the Hen- 
nessvs'. How iny heart beat when I lifted 
the knocker ! i fancied that, instead of 
tne usual sharp rat-tat-too, it had a som- 
bre, hollow sound : and when Kattv 
Lynch, the handmaiden of my beloved, 
came to the door and hesitated about ad- 



mitting^ me, I darted by her and entered 
the dining-room on my right hand. Here 
the whole family were assembled ; but 
certainly not expecting company — ^not one 
of the genteel officers," at least 

The father of the family, who was an 
attorney, was airanging his outward man. 
His drab cloth ink-snotted inexpressibles 
were unbuttoned at the knee, and but just 
met a pair of whity-brown worsted stock- 
ings that wrinkled up his thick legs. Coat 
and waistcoat he had none, and at the 
open breast of a dirty shirt appeared a 
still dirtier flannel waistcoat He was 
rasping a thick stubble on his chin, as he 
stood opposite a handsome pier-glass be- 
tween the windows. The razor was wiped 
upon the breakfast-cloth, which ever and 
anon he scraped dean with the back of 
the razor ana dabbed the shave into the 
fire. The lady mother was in a chemise 
and petticoat, with a large colored cotton 
shawl, which did duty as dressing-gown ; 
and she was alternately busy in combing 
her grizzled locks and making breakfast. 

Miss Juliana — Juliana or my love — 
Juliana Spring, sat by the fire in a pen- 
sive attitude, dressed as^ she^ had turned 
out of her nest Her hair still in papers, 
having just twitched off her night-cap ; a 
red cotton bed-gown clothed her shoul- 
ders, a brown flannel petticoat was fast- 
ened with a^ running string round her 
beautiful waist, black worsted stockings 
enveloped those lovely legs which I had 
so often gazed on with admiration, as 
they, turkey-fashion, tripped across the 
room ; and a pair of yeUow slippers, down 
at heel, covered the greater part of her 
feet On the fender stood the tea-kettfe, 
and on the handle of the tea-kettle a 
diminutive shirt had been put to air; 
while its owner, an urchin of &ye jrears 
old, frequently popped in from an inner 
room, exhibiting his little natural beauties 
alfresco^ to see if it was fit to put on. 

I stared about me as if chaos was come 
again ; but I could not have been more 
surprised than they were. The whole 
family were taken aback. The father 
stood opposite the mirror, with his snub 
nose held between the finger and thumb 
of his left hand and his right grasping the 
razor — ^his amazement was so gr^at that 
he could not stir a muscle. Mrs. Hen- 
nessy shifted her seat to the next chair, 
and the lovely Juliana Spring, throwing 
down the Sarrowi of Werterj with which 
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fihe hail been improving her mind, raised 
her fingera to get rid oi the hair-papers. 
Each individual would have taken to 
flight ; but, unfortunately, the enemy was 
upon them and occupied the only means 
of egress except the little room, which it 
seems was the younker's den ; so that, 
like many another bodv when they could 
not run away, they Doldly stood their 
ground. 

I apologized for the undmely hour of 
my visit, and pleaded, as an excuse, that 
in half an hour I should be on my way to 
Clare Castle. My friends say that I have 
an easy way of appearing comfortable 



wherever I go, and that it at once makes 
people satisfied. In less than a minute 
Mr. Hennessy let his nose go ; his wife 



wreathed her fat face into smiles ; and 
Juliana Spring looked budding into sum- 
mer, squeezeaa tear out of her left eye, 
and blew her nose in silent anguish at my 
approaching departure. 

Kattv brought in a plate of eggs and a 
pile of buttered toast Apologies in- 
numerable were made for tne state of 
affairs : — the sweeps had been in the 
house — the child nad been sick — ^Mr. 
Hennessy wm turned out of his dressing- 
room by the masons — Mrs. Hennessy 
herself nad been " poorly " — and Juliana 
was suffering with a nervous headache. 
Such a combmation of misfortunes surely 
had never fallen upon so small a family at 
the same time. I began to find my love 
evaporating rapidly. ^ Still, Juliana was in 
grief, and, between pity for her and disgust 
at the color of the table-cloth, I oouldTnot 
eat Mr. Hennessy soon rose, said he 
would be back in the "peeUng of an 
onion,*' and requested me not to stir till 
he returned. 

He certainly was not long, but he came 
accompanied, lugging into tne room with 
him a tall, loose-made fellow in a pepper- 
and-salt coat and brown corduroys. I tiad 
never seen this hero before, and marvelled 
who the deuce he might prove to be. '* Sit 
dowuj Jerry," said Hennessy to his friend 
— *'sit down and taste a dish of tea. 
Jernr, I am sony that Juliana has a 
headache this morning. " ^ ^ Never mind, 
man,*' said Jerry ; *^ I'll go bail she will 
be better by-and-by. Sure my darUng 
niece isn't sorry at going to be married.' 
Here were two discoveries — Jerry was 
uncle to Juliana, and Juliana was going 
to be married — to whom, I wondered: 



** 0, Jerry ! she will be well enough hy^ 
and-by," said her father. "But I don't 
believe jrou know Ensign O'Dono^hue — 
let me introduce," etc. Accordingly 1 
bowed, but Jerry rose from his chair and 
came forward with outstretched paw. 
" Good morrow-morning to you, sir, and 
'deed and indeed it is mighty glad I am 
to see you, and wish you joy of so soon 
becoming my relation. " * * Your relation, 
sir? I am not aware ' * — * * Not relation, ' 
returned Jerry, "not blood relation, but 
connection by marriage." "I am not 
going to be married," said L " You not 

foing to be married?" "Not that I 
now of," I rephed. "Ah, be aisy, 
young gentleman" said Uncle Jerry; 
sure 1 know all about it — ar'n't you 
going to many my niece, Juliana, there?" 
A pretty ahumement this ! My love 
oozed away like Bob Acres' valor — so I 
answered, "I rather think not, sir." 
"Not marry Juliana?" ejaculated the 
father. "Not many my daughter?" 
yelled the mother. "Not marry my 
niece?" shouted the uncle; "but by 
Saint Peter you shall — didn't vou pro- 
pose for her last night?" I won't 
many her, that's fiat ; and I did not pro- 
pose for her last nignt " I roared. My 
Dlood was now up, and I had no notion 
of being taken by storm. "You shall 
many her, and that before vou quit this 
room, or the d — ^1 is not in Kilballvowen 1 " 
said Jerry, getting up and locking the 
door. "If ^ou don't, I'll have the law 
of you," said Mr. Hennessy. "If you 
don't, you are no gentleman," said Mrs. 
Hennessy. "If I do, call me fool," 
said I. "And I am unanimouis," said a 
third person from the inner door. "The 
deuce you are,'' said I to this new addi- 
tion to our family circle — a smooth-faced, 
hypociitical-looking scoundrel, in black 
coat and black breeches and gray pearl 
stockings — as he issued from the smaller 
apartment ; how he got there I never 
knew. * ' Don ' t swear, young gentleman, ' ' 
said he.^ "I'll swear from this to Clare 
Castle, if I like," said I. "and no thanks 
to anyone. Moreover, oy this and by 
that and by everything else, I am not in 
the numor, and I'll many no one — ^good. 
bad or indifferent — ^this blessed dav. 
Even this did not satisfy them. "Then 
you will marry her after Lent? " said the 
fellow in the pearl stockings. "Neither 
I then nor now, upon my oathl" I an- 
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swered. "You won't?** said old Hen- 
r.essy. '* You won't? *' echoed the wife. 
"You won't?" dittoed Uncle Jerry. 
"That I won't, ladies and gentlemen,'* I 
rejoined; "I am in a hurry for Clare 
Castle; so good-morning to you, and I 
wish you all the compliments of the 
season .' ' "Go aisy with your hitching, ' ' 
said Jerry, "you will not he off in that 
way," and he disappeared into the small 
room. 

The &ther sat down at a tahle and 
began to write busily; the pearl-stock- 
ing' d gentleman twirled his thumbs and 
stood between me and the door ; Juliana 
sat snivelling and blowing her nose by 
the fire. I sprang to the door, but it was 
not only double-locked, but bolted. I 
contemplated a leap ^from the window, 
but the high iron railing of the area was 
crowned with spikes. I was debating 
about bein^ impaled or not, when Jerry 
returned with a brace of pistols as long 
as my arm. Mr. Hennessy jumped from 
his writing-table, flourishing a piece of 
paper, ana Mr. Pearl Stockmgs pulled a 
book out of his coat-pocket "You 
have dishonored me and my pedigree," 
said Jerry. ' ' If you don' t marry Juliana 
I will blow you to atoms." "Stop, 
Jerry," said the attorney; "maybe the 
gentleman will si^ this scrap of a docu- 
ment." I felt like the fat man in the 
play, who would not give a reason upon 
compulsion — I flatly refused. "I'dratner 
not dirty my hands with you,*' said the 
uncle; "su just step in here to the 
closet. Father Twoney will couple you 
fair and aisy — or just sign the bit of 

Saper. If you don't, I'll pop you to 
ericho." "Ah! do now, Mr. O'Dono- 
ghue," implored the mother. I turned 
to the priest: "Sir, it seems that you 
then are a clergyman. Do you, I ask, 
think it consistent with your profession thus 
to sanction an act of violence? " ''Bath- 
erashin,'' interrupted Jerry. "Don't be 
putting your comehether on Father Twoney 
— he knows what he is about ; and, if he 
don't, I do. So you had better get 
buckled without any more blarney." 

The ruflian then deliberately threw up 
the pan of one of the i)istols and shook 
the powder together, in order that I 
might be convinced he was not jesting ; 
then, slowly cocking it, laid it on the 
table, within his reach, and did the same 
with the other. " Give me one of those 



pistols, you scoundrel!** I exclaimed, 
*and I will tight you here — ^the priest 
will see fair play." "Who would be the 
fool then, I wonder?" said this bully. 
" I am not such an omadhahaun as you 
suppose. If I was to shoot you where 
you stand, who would be the wiser, you 
spalpeenf' 

I seized the poker : Juliana rose and 
came towards me witn extended arms. 
"Ah! now, Mr. O'Donoghue! dearest 
O'Donoghue I dearest Con, do prevent 
bloodshed — for my sake prevent blood- 
shed—you know that I dote on you 
beyond anything. Can't you be led by 
my relations, wno only want your own 
good ?— ah ! now, do ! * * " Ah ! do now, ' * 
said the mother. " Listen to me, now," 
cried I^ " listen to me, all of you, for fear 
of a mistake : you may murder me — my 
life is in your powel^-J«nd Father Twoney 
may give you absolution, if he likes ; but. 
mark me now, Juliana Hennessy^ I would 
not marry you if your eyes were diamonds, 
and your heels gold, and you were dressed 
in Koche's five^pound notes. If the 
priest was administering extreme unction 
to your father, and your mother kicking 
the bucket beside him — and your uncle 
Jerry with a razor at my throat — I would 
pitch myself head-foremost into the hot- 
test part of purgatory before I would 
say, Juliana Hennessy, you are my vrife. 
Are you satisfied? Now, have you had 
an answer, Juliana Spring?" 

I do not imagine that tney thought me 
so determined. The father seemed to 
hesitate; Juliana blubbered aloud; the 
priest half closed his eyes, and twirled his 
thumbs as if nothing unusual was going 
on- and Jerry, whose fiice became livid 
witn rage, levelled the pistol at my head. 
I believe he would have murdered me on 
the spot, but for Mrs. Hennessy, who was 
calculating in her wrath. She clapped 
her hands with a wild howl, and snook 
them furiously in my face — " Oh, dear 1 
oh. dear! oh, dear! That I should live 
to near my daughter called Juliana Si)ring! 
— I that gave her the best of learning-— 
that had her taught singing by Mr. 0'- 
SuUivan, straight from Italy, and bought 
her a bran new forte-piano from Dublin 
— oh ! to hear her called Juliana Spring ! 
— ^Didn't I walk her up street ana down 
street, and take lodgings opposite the Main 
Guard? And then, when we came here, 
wasn't she called the Pride of the Quay ? 
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Wouldn't Mr. Casey have married her, 
only you shot him in the knee ? Wasn't 
that flomething ? And you here late and 
early, getting the best of everything, and 
philandering with her everywhere— ^nd 
now you won't marry her ! I am ruined 
entirely with you — oh, dear ! oh, dear ! ' ' 

A loud ring at the bell, and a rap at the 
hall door, astonished the group. Before 
Katty could be told not to admit any one, 
1 heard Sergeant O' Gorman asking for 
me — he was no relation to 0' Gorman 
Mahon, but a lad of the same kidney — 
a thorough-going Irishman — and loved a 
row better tnan his prayers. I shouted 
to the sergeant, ^* O Gorman, they are 
goin^ to murder me." **Then by St. 
ratnck, your honor, we'll be in at the 
death, ' ' responded the sergeant * * Katty, 
shut to the door," roared Jerry. 

Katty was one of O'Gronnan's sweet- 
hearts, who was not so nimble as she 
might have been; however, before the 
oroer could be obeved, the sergeant had 
thrust his halbert between the door and 
the post, which effectually prevented it 
closing. I heard his^ whistle, and in a 
second the whole of his party had forced 
their way into the hall. 

''Break open the door, my lads," I 
hallooed — ''never mind consequences;" 
and immediately a charming sledge-ham- 
mer din was heard, as my men applied 
the butt-ends of tneir firelocks to the 
wood. The attorney ran to the inner 
room, so did the priest — and Jerry, drop- 
ping the pistols, followed them. Crash 
went the panels of the door, and in 
bounced my light-bobs. Mrs. Uennessy 
cried ' * fire ' ' and ^ ' ' robbery ; ' ' Juliana 
Spring tried to faint ; and 1 ran to the 
inner room just in time to catch Jerry by 
the heel, as he was jumping from the 
window. Mr. Hennessy and the priest, 
in their hurry to escape, had impeded 
each other, so that Uncle Jerry, who was 
last, had not time to fiee before I clutched 
him. I dragged back the scoundrel, who 
was loudly bawling for mercy. 

"Is there a pump in the neighbor- 
hood, my lads? I asked. "Yes, sir, 
in the back jrard," answered O' Gorman. 
"Then don't duck him." "No, your 
honor I " they all said. I walked out of 
the house, but, strange to say. my or- 
ders were not obeyeo, for Uncle Jerry 
was ducked within an inch of his life. 

At the comer of the street I waited for 



mY party, who soon joined me. A feW 
minutes afterwards I met Casey. "Ca- 
sey," said I, " I am more than ever sorry 
for your misfortune ; and Juliana Sprint 
is at your service. " " She may so to Ola 
Nick, for all that I care," said Casey. 
' ' With all my heart, too " said I. " SmaU 
difference of opinion to t)other our friend- 
ships, then 1 " rejoined the good-humored 
boy ; and to drown the memoiy of all con- 
nected with the caU-hve^ by which we 
both had been stultified, we took a hearty 
stirrup-cup together, and off I set for 
Clare Castle. 

FsASBE^s MAOAinrs. 



A MARABUT* HUMBUGGED. 

[RoBCST HouDiy, 180ft-167l. Bom «t Paris, and wm 
educmU-d for a lawyer, but at his own request followed 
his father's trade of a watchmaker. lie constructed 
mechanical toys for the Paris Exhibition of 1844, and 
was awarded medals. He had an enthusiasm for all 
feats of conjuring, and originated his wtreet/onlastigiM, 
or magical performances, for which he afterwards be- 
came fomooB in Surope and America. lie visited Al- 
geria at the instance of the French Government, with a 
view of ascertaining how the priests there performed 
the wonders with which they incited the people to re- 
bellion, and succeeded in surpassing all their marvels 
and counteracting their seditious influence. lie pub- 
lished his Antobiogrsphy and his Omfidmen, fh)m 
which humorous book we select the following rtory. 
Translated.] 

Jealous of my reputation as a French 
sorcerer, I thought I must perform be- 
fore the unbehever a few tricks as a 
specimen of my late performance. I 
had the pleasure of astounding my audi- 
ence, but the Marabut continued to offer 
me a systematic opposition, by which his 
neighl>ors were visibly annoyed ; the poor 
fellow did not suspect, though, what I 
had in store for him. 

My antagonist wore in his sash a watch, 
the chain of which hung outside. ^ 

I believe I have alreadv mentioned a 
certain talent I possess of niching a watch, 
a pin, a pocket-book, etc. , with a skill by 
which several of my friends have been 
victimized. 

I was, fortunately, born with an honest 
and upright heart, or this peculiar talent 
might have led me too far. When I felt 
inclined for a joke of this nature, I turned 

• A Marabut is an Arab chief of high d«gre«, AlnMr 
Kader was a BCanbnt. 
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tt to profit in a coi^juring trick, or waited till 
my tnend took leave of me, and then re- 
called him : **Stay,*' I would sav^ hand- 
ing him the stolen article, '' let this serve 
as a lesson to put you on your guard 
against persons less honest than myself." 
But to return to our Marabut I had 
stolen his watch as I passed near him, 
and slipped into its place a five-franc 
piece. To prevent his detecting it, and 
while waiting till I could profit by my 
larceny, I improvised a trick. After iu^- 
gling away Bou-Allem's rosary, I made it 

})ass into one of the numerous slippers 
eft at the door by the guests \ this shoe 
was next found to be fan of coins, and, to 
end this little scene comically, I made five- 
ft*anc pieces come out of the noses of the 
spectators. They took such pleasure in 
this trick that I fancied I should never 
terminate it. ^''Donrosl douros/^^ they 
shouted, as they twitched their noses. I 
willingly acceded to their request, and the 
douros issued at command. 

The delight was so great that several 
Arabs rolled on the ground. This coarsely 
expressed joy on the^ part of Mohamme- 
dans was worth frenzied applause to me. 

I pretended to keep aloof from the 
Maraout, who, as I expected, remained 
serious and impassive. 

When calm was restored, my rival 
began speaking hurriedly U) his neigh- 
bors, as if striving to dispel their illusion ; 
and, not succeeding, he addressed me 
through the interpreter. 

' ' lou will not deceive me in that way, * ' 
he said, with a crafty look. 

'^ Why so?" 

** Because I don't believe in your 
power." ^ 

**Ah, indeed I Well, then, if you do 
not believe in^ my power, I will compel 
you to believe in my skill." 

" Neither in one nor the other." 

I was at this moment the whole length 
of the room from the Marabut 

*' Stay," I said to him ; '* you see this 
five-franc piece ? ' * 

'*Yes." 

** Close your hand firmly, for the piece 
will go into it in spite of yourself' ' 

'' I am ready," the Arab said^ in an in- 
credulous voice, as he held out his tightly- 
closed fist. 

I took the piece at the end of mv 
fingers, so that the assembly might all 
see it, then, feigning to throw it at the 



Marabut, it disappeared at the word 
^'PassI'^ My man opened his hand, 
and, finding nothing in it, shrugged his 
shoulders, as if to say, ** You see, I told 
you so." 

I was well aware the piece was not 
there, but it was important to draw the 
Maraout' s attention momentarily from 
his sash, and for this purpose I employed 
the feint 

"Tliat does not surprise me," I re- 
plied, '^ for I threw the piece with such 
strength that it went ri^ht through your 
hand and has fallen into your sash. 
Being afraid I might break your watch 
by the blow, I called it to me: here it 
is 1 " And 1 showed him the watch in 
my hand. 

The Marabut quickly put his hand in 
his waist-belt, to assure himself of the 
truth, and was^ quite stupefied at finding 
the five-franc piece. 

The spectators were astounded. Some 
among them be^an telling their beads 
with a vivacity evidencing a certain agita- 
tion of mind ; but the Marabut frowned, 
without saying a word, and I saw he was 
spelling over some evil design. 

''I now believe in your supernatural 
power," he said; **you are a real sor- 
cerer ; hence, I hope 3^ou will not fear to 
repeat here a trick which you performed 
in your theatre;" aud, offering me two 

Eistols he held concealed beneath his 
umous, he added, ^^Come, choose one 
of these pistols ; we will load it, and I 
will fire at you. You have nothing to 
fear, as you can ward off all blows. ' ' 

I confess I was for a moment stag- 
gered ; I sought a subterfuge, and found 
none. All eyes^ were fixed upon me, and 
a reply was anxiously awaited. 

Tne Marabut was triumphant 

Bou-Allem, being aware that my tricks 
were only the result of skill, was angry 
that his guest should be so pestered; 
hence he began reproaching tne Mara- 
but I stopped him, however, for an 
idea had occurred to me which would 
save me from my dilemma, at least tem- 
porarily ; then, addressing my adversaiy : 

*' You are aware," I said, with assur- 
ance, ^'^ that I reauire a talisman in order 
to be invulnerable, and, unfortunately, I 
have left mine at Algiers." 

The Marabut began laughing with an 
incredulous air. 

''StiU," I continued, ''I can, by re- 
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iDainins six hours at prayers, do without 
the talisman, and defy your weapon. 
To-morrow morning, at eight o'clock, I 
will allow you to nre at me in the pres- 
ence of these Arabs, who were witnesses 
of your challenge." ^ 

fiou-AUem, astonished at such a prom- 
ise, asked me once again if this offer were 
serious^ and if he should invite the com- 
pany for the appointed hour. On my 
affirmative, they agreed to meet before 
the stone bench I have already alluded to. 
I did not spend my night at pravers, as 
may be supposed, but I employed about 
two hours m insuring my invulnerability ; 
then, satisfied with the result, I slept 
soundly^ for I was terribly tired. 

By eight the next morning we had 
breakfasted, our horses were saddled, and 
our escort was awaiting the signal for our 
departure, which would take place after 
the famous experiment 

None of the guests were absent, and, 
indeed, a great number of Arabs came in 
to swell the crowd. 

The pistols were handed me ; I called 
attention to the fact that the vents were 
clear, and the Mar^but put in a fur 
charge of powder and drove the wad 
home. Amon^ the bullets produced I 
chose one, which I openly put in the 
pistol, and which was then also covered 
with paper. 

The Arab watched all these movements, 
for his honor was at stake. We went 
through the same process with the second 
pistol, and the solemn moment arrived. 

Solemn, indeed, it seemed to everybody 
— to the spectators, who were uncertain 
of the issue — to Madame Houdin, who 
had in vain bcsoucrht me to give up this 
trick, for she feared the result — and 
solemn also to me, for, as mv new trick 
did not depend on any of the arrange- 
ments made at Algiers, I feared an error 
— an act of treachery — I knew not what 

Still I posted m>[self at fifteen paces 
from the sheik, without evincing the 
slightest emotion. 

The Marabut immediately seized one 
of the pistols, and, on my giving the 
signal, took a deliberate aim at me. 
. The pistol went off, and the ball ap- 
peared between my teeth. 

More angry than ever, my rival tried 
to seize the other pistol, but I succeeded 
in reaching it before him. 

'^ You could not injure me,'* I said to 



him J *'but yon shall now see that mv 
aim 18 more dangerous than yours. Look 
at that wall." 

I pulled the trigger, and on the newly- 
whitewashed waU appeared a large patch 
of blood, exactly at the spot where I had 
aimed. 

The Marabut went up to it, dipped his 
finger in the blood, and, raising it to his 
mouth, convinced himself of the reality. 
When he acquired this certainty, his arms 
fell and his head was bowed on nis chest, 
as if he were annihilated. 

It was evident that for the moment he 
doubted everything, even the Prophet 

The spectators raised their eyes to 
heaven, muttered pra3'ers, and regsurded 
me with a species of terror. 
^ This scene was a triumphant termina- 
tion to my performance. I therefore re- 
tired, leaving the audience under the im- 
pression I haid produced. We took leave 
of Bou-AUem and his son and set off at a 
gallop. 

The trick I have just described, though 
so curious,^ is easily prepared. I will give 
a description of it, while explaining the 
trouble it took me. 

As soon as I was alone in my room, I 
took out of my pistol-case — ^without which 
I never travel — a bullet-mould. 

I took a card, bent up the four edges, 
and thus made a sort ot trough, in which 
I placed a piece of wax taken from one 
of the candles. When it was melted, I 
mixed with it a little lamp-black I had 
obtained by putting the blade of a knife 
over the candle, ana then ran this compo- 
sition in the bullet-mould. ^ 

Had I allowed the liquid to get quite 
cold the ball would have been ftiU and 
solid ; but in about ten seconds I turned 
the mould over, and the portion of the 
wax not yet set ran out, leaving a hollow 
bail in the mould. This operation is the 
same as that used in making tapers, the 
thickness of the outside depending on the 
time the hauid has been left in the mould. 

I wanted a second ball, which I made 
rather more solid than the other * and 
this I filled with blood and coverea the 
orifice with a lump of wax. An Irish- 
man had once taught me the way to draw 
blood from the tnumb, without feeling 
any pain, and I employed it on this occa- 
sion to fill my bullet 

Bullets thus prepared bear an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to lead« and are 
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easily mistaken for that metal when 0een 
a short distance off. ^ 

With this explanation the tridc will be 
easily understood. After showing the 
leaden bullet to the spectators, I changed 
it for my hollow ball and openly put the 
latter into the pistol. By pressmg the 
wad tightly down, the wax broke into 
small pieces, and could not touch me at 
the distance I stood. 

At the moment the pistol was fired I 
opened my mouth to display the lead 
bullet I held between my teeth; while 
the other pistol contained the bullet filled 
with blood, which, bursting against the 
wall, left its imprint, though the wax had 
flown to atoms. 
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inOM REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 

[Donald Obant Mitchkli., **Ike Marrel/* born at 
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She does not mistake my feelings, 
surely : — ah, no, — ^trust a woman for that I 
But what have I, or what am I, to ask a 
return? She is pure, and gentle as an 
angel; and I — alas — only a poor soldier 
in our world-fight against the Devil ! 
Sometimes in moods of vanity, I call up 
what I fondly reckon my excellencies or 
deserts — a sorry, pitiful arrav, that makes 
me shameful when I meet her. And in 
an instant, I hanish them all. And, I 
think, that if I were called upon in some 
court of iustice, to say why I snould claim 
her indulgence, or her love — I would say 
nothing of my sturdy effort to heat down 
the roughneases of toil — ^nothing of such 
manliness as wears a calm front amid the 
frowns of the world — ^nothing of little tri- 
umphs, in the every-day fight of life ; hut 
only, I would enter the simple plea — this 
beartishersl 

She leaves; and I have said nothing 

VOL. v.— w. H. 



of what was seething within me ; — ^how I 
curse my folly ! She is gone, and never 
perhaps will return. I recall in despair 
ner last kind glance. The world seems 
hlank to me. She does not know; per- 
haps she does not care, if I love ner. 
Well, I will bear it, — I say. But I can- 
not bear it Business is broken ; books 
are blurred ; something remains undone, 
that late declares must be done. ^ Not & 
place csxi I find, but her sweet smile gives 
to it, either a tinge of gladness, or a black 
shade^ of desolation. 

I sit down at my table with pleasant 
looks ; the fire is burning cheerfully ; my 
dog looks up earnestly when I speak to 
him ; but it will never do I 

Her image sweeps away all these com- 
forts in a flood. I fling down my book ; 
I turn mv back upon my dog; the fire 
hisses ana sparkles in mockeir of me. 

Suddenly a thought flashes on my 
brain : — I will write to her — ^I say. And 
a smile floats over my face, — a smile of 
hope, ending in doubt. I catch up my 
>en — ^my trusty pen ; and the clean sheet 
ics before me. The paper could not be 
}etter, nor the pen.;' I have written hun- 
dreds of letters ; it is easy to write letters. 
But now, it is not easy. 

I begin , and cross it out I begin again^ 
and get on a little farther ; — ^then cross it 
out. I try again, but can write nothing. 
I fling down my pen in despair, and bum 
the sheet, and go to mv library for some 
old sour treatise of Shaftesbury, or Lyttle- 
ton : and say, talking to^ myself all the 
while ; let her go ! — She is beautiful, but 
I am strong; tlie world is short; we — ^I 
and my dog. and my books, and my pen, 
will battle it through bravely, and leave 
enough for a tombstone. 

But even as I say it, the tears start ; — 
it is all false saying 1 And I throw 
Shaftesbury across the room and take up 
my pen again. It glides on and on. as 
my hope glows, and I tell her of our first 
meeting, and of our hours in the ocean 
twilight, and of our unsteady stepping on 
the faieavinff deck, and of that parting in 
the noise of London, and of my joy at see- 
ing her in the pleasant country, and of 
my grief afterward. And then 1 mention 
Bella, — her friend and mine — and the 
tears flow ; and then I speak of our last 
meeting, and of my douots, and of this 
Yerv evening,-and how I could not write, 
and abandoned it, — and then felt some- 
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ihing within me tliat made me write, and 

tell her all I *' That my heart 

was not nay own, but was wholly here : 

and that if she would be mine, 1 

would cherish her, and love her always." 
Then I feel a kind of happiness, — a 
strange, tumultuous happiness, mto which 
doubt IS creeping from time to time, 
bringing with it a cold shudder. I seal 
the letter, and carry it — a great weight — 
for the mail It seems as if there could 
be no other letter that day ; and as if all 
the coaches and horses^ and care, and 
boats were specially detailed to bear that 
single sheet It is a great letter for me ; 
my destiny lies in it. 

I do not sleep well that night ; — it is a 
tossing sleep ; one time ioy — sweet and 
holy joy comes to my dreams, and an 
angel is by me ; — another time, the angel 
faoes— ;the brightness fades, and I wake, 
struggling with fear. For manv nights it 
is so, until the day comes, on which I am 
looking for a reply. 

The postman has little suspicion that 
the letter which he gives me— although it 
contains no promissory notes, nor moneys, 
nor deeds, nor articles of trade — ^is vet to 
have a greater influence upon my life and 
upon my future, than all the lettere he 
has ever brought to me before. But I do 
not show him this ;^ nor do I let him see 
the clutch with which I grasp it. I bear 
it, as if it were a great and fearful bur- 
den, to my room. I lock the door, and 
having broken the seal with a quivering 
hand, — read : — 

**Paul — for I think I may call you so 
now — I know not how to answer you. 
Your letter gave me great joy ; but it 
gave me pain too. I cannot — will not 
doubt what you say : I believe that you 
love me better than I deserve to be loved ; 
and I know that I am not worthy of all 
your kind praises. But it is not this that 
pains me ; for I know that you have a 
generous heart, and would forgive, as you 
always have forgiven, any weakness of 
mine. I am proud too, very proud, to 
have won your love ; but it pains me — 
more perhaps than you will believe — to 
think that I cannot write back to you. as 
I would wish to write ; — alas, never 1 

Here I dash the letter upon the floor, 
and with my hand upon my forehead, sit 
gazing upon the glowing coals, and 



breathing auick and loud, 
then is broken I 
Presently I read again : 



The dieam 



'* You know that my father died, 

before we had ever met He had an old 
friend, who had come from England ; and 
who in eariy life had done him some great 
service, which 'made him seem like a 
brother. This old gentleman was my 
godfather, and called me daughter. 
When my father died, he drew me to his 
side, and said, * Carry, I shall leave you. 
but my old friend will be your father 'J 
and he put my hand in his, and said — ^1 
give you m v daughter. * 

^^This old gentleman had a son, older 
than mjrself ; but we were much togethei\ 
and grew up as brother and sister. I 
was proud of him; for he was tall and 
strong, and every one called him hand- 
some. He was as kind too, as a brother 
could be ; and his father was like my own 
father. Everv one said, and believed, 
that we would one day be married' ana 
my mother, and my new father spoke of 
it openly. So did Laurence, for that is 
my niend^s name. 

"I do not need to tell you any more, 
Paul J for when I was still a girl, we had 
promised, that we would one day be 
man and wife. Laurence has been much 
in England ; and I believe he is there 
now. The old gentleman treats me still 
as a daughter, and talks of the time, 
when I shall come and live with him. 
The lettere of Laurence are very kind : 
and though he does not talk so much or 
our marriage as he did, it is only, I think, 
because he re^^rds it as so certain. 

" I have wished to tell you all this be- 
fore ; but I have feared to tell you •. I am 
afraid I have been too selfish to tell you. 
And now what can I say? Laurence 
seems most to me like a orother ; — and 

you, Paul but I must not go on. 

For if I marry Laurence, as fate seems to 
have decided. I will tir and love him, 
better than all the world. 

**But will you not be a brother, and 
love me, as you once loved Bella ; you 
say my e}[es are like here, and that my 
forehead is like here : — will you not be- 
lieve that my heart is like here too ? 

'*Paul, if you shed teare over this letter 
I have shed them as well as you. I can 
write no more now. 

"Adieu." 
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I sit long looking u^n the blaze \ and 
when I rouse mvself, it is to say wicked 
things against destiny. Again, all the 
fbture seems verv blank. I cannot love 
Carry, as I lovea Bella ; she cannot be a 
sister to me; she must be more or 
nothing ! AgaiiK I seem to float singly 
on the tide of life, and see all around me 
in cheerful groups. Everywhere the sun 
shines, except upon my own cold forehead. 
There seems no mercy in Heaven, and no 
goodness for me upon Earth. 

I write aft>er some days, an answer to 
the letter. But it is a bitter answer, in 
which I forget myself, in the whirl of 
my» misfortune — ^to the utterance of re- 
proaches. 

Her reply, which comes speedily, is 
sweet and gentle. She is hurt by my re- 
proaches, deeply hurt. But with a touch- 
ing kindness, of which I am not worthy, 
she credits all my petulance to my 
wounded feeling; she soothes me; but 
in soothing, only wounds the more. I 
try to believe her, when she speaks of 
her unworthiness : — ^but I cannot. 

Business, and the pursuits of ambition 
or of interest, pass on like dull, ^ting 
machinery. Tasks are met, ana per- 
formed with strength indeed ; but with 
no cheer. Cours^e is high, as I meet 
the shocks and trials of the world ; but it 
is a brute, careless courage, that glories 
in opposition. I laugh at any dangers, 
or any insidious pit-falls ; — ^what are they 
to me ? What do I possess, which it will 
be hard to lose? My dog keeps by me ; 
my toils are present ; my foodf is ready ; 

my limbs are strong ; what need tor 

more ? 

The months slip by, and the cloud that 
floated over my evening sun passes. 

Laurence, wandering abroad, and writ- 
ing to Caroline, as to a sister, — writes 
more than his father could have wished. 
He has met new faces, very sweet faces ; 
and one which shows through the ink of 
his later letters very gorgeously. The old 
gentleman does not like to lose thus his 
little Carry, and he writes back rebuke. 
But Laurence, with the letters of Caro- 
line before him for data, throws himself 
upon his sister* 8 kindness and charity. It 
astonishes not a little the old gentleman, 
to find his daughter pleading in such 
strange way for the son. "And what 
will you do then, my Carry?'* — ^theold 
man says. 



"Wear weeds, if you wish, sir; 

and love you and Laurence more than 
ever.** 

And he takes her to his bosom, and 
says, "Carry— Cary, you are too good 
for that wild fellow Laurence 1 ** 

Now, the letters are different! Now 
they are full of hope^— dawning all over 
the future sky. Business and care and 
toil glide, as if a spirit animated them all; 
it is no longer cold machine work, but in- 
telligent and hope&l activity. The sky 
hangs upon you lovingly, and the birds 
make music that startles you with its fine- 
ness. Men wear cheerful faces; the 
storms have a kind pity gleaming through 
all their wrath. 

The days approach, when you can call 
her yours. For she has said it. and her 
mother has said it ; and the kind old gen- 
tleman, who says he will still be her 
father, has said it too ; and they have all 
welconied you — ^won by her story — ^with a 
cordiality that has made your cup full to 
running over. Only one thought comes 
up to obscure your joy ; — ^is it real ? or if 
real, are you worthy to ei\joy? Will you 
cherish and love always, as you have 
promised, that angel who accepts your- 
word, and rests her happiness on your 
faith ? Are there not harsh qualities in 
your nature which you fear may some time 
make her regret that she gave herself to 
your love andcharity ? And those friends 
who wateh over her, as the apple of their 
eye, can you always meet their tenderness 
and approval, for your guardianship of 
their treasure ? Is it not a treasure that 
makes you fearful, as well as joyful ? 

But you forget this in her smile: her 
kindness, her goodness, her modesty, will 
not let j'ou remember it &he/orbuh such 
thoughts ; and you yield such obedience, 
as you never yielded even to the com- 
mands of a mother. And if your busi- 
ness and your labor slip by partially ne- 
glected — what matters it?^ What is in- 
terest, or what is reputation, compared 
with that fulness of your heart, which 
is now ripe with joy? 

The day for your marriage comes ; and 
you live as if you were in a dream. You 
think well, and hope well for all the world. 
A flood 01 charity seems to radiate from 
all around you. And as you sit beside 
her in the twilight, on the evening before 
the day, when you will call her j'ours, and 
talk of the coming hopes, and of the soft 
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shadows of tbe past; and whisper of 
Bella's love, and of that sweet sister s 
death, and of Laurence, a new brother, 
coming home joyful with his bride,— ^nd 
lay your cheek to hers — life seems as if it 
were all day, and as if there could be no 
night! 

The marriage passes, and she is yours — 
yours forever. 

DOXALD 0. HlTCBXLL. 



LIGHTED WITH A COAL. 

FROM THE SAME. 

That first taste of the new smoke, and 
of the fragrant leaf is very grateful ; it 
has a bloom about it that you wish might 
last It is like your first love, — ^fresh, 
genial, and rapturous. Like that, it fills 
up all the craving of your soul ; and the 
light, blue wreaths of smoke, like the 
roseate clouds that hang around the morn- 
ing of your heart life, cut you off from 
the chill atmosphere of mere worldly 
companionship, and make a gorgeous fir- 
mament for your fancy to riot in. 

I do not si)eak now of those later and 
manlier passions into which judgment 
must be thrusting its cold tones, and when 
all the sweet tumult of your heart has 
mellowed into the sober ripeness of affec- 
tion. But I mean that boyish burning 
which belongs to every poor mortal's life- 
time, and which bewilders him ¥rith the 
thought that he has reached the highest 
point of human joy, before he has tasted 
any of that bitterness from which alone 
our highest human joys have sprung. I 
mean the time when you cut initials with 

C' jack-knife on the smooth bark of 
h trees ; and went moping under the 
long shadows at^ sunset ; and thought 
Louise the prettiest name in the wide 
world; and picked flowers to leave at 
her door ; ana stole out at night to watch 
the light in her window, and read such 
novels as those about Helen Mar, or Char- 
lotte, to give some adequate expression to 
your agonized feelings. 

At such a stage, you are quite certain 
that you are deeply and madly in love; 
you persist in the face of heaven and 
earth. You would like to meet the indi- 
vidual who dared to doubt it. 

You think she has ^ot the tidiest and 
jauntiest little figure tnat ever was seen. 
X ou think back upon some time when in 



your games of forfeit yon gained a loss 
from those lips ; and it seems as if the 
kiss was hanging on vou yet^ and warming 
you all over. And then again, it seems so 
strange that your lips did really touch 
hers r You half question if it could have 
been actually so, — and how could you 
have dared; — and you wonder if jjou 
would have courage to do the same tmng 
again? — and upon second thought, are 
guite sure you would,— jand snap your 
nngers at the thought of it 

W hat sweet little hats she does wear ; 
and in the school-room, when the hat is 
hung up — ^what curls— golden curls, worth 
a hundred Golcondas ! How bravely you 
study the top lines of the spelling-book — 
that your eyes may ran over the ed^e of 
the cover, without the schoolmaster s no- 
tice, and feast upon her I 

You half wish that somebody would 
run away with her, as they did with 
Amanda, in the Children of the Abbey : 
— and then you might ride up on a splendia 
black horse, and draw a pistol or blunder- 
buss, and shake the villains, and carry 
her back, all in tears, fainting, and lan- 
guishing upon your shoulder ; — and have 
ner father (who is Judge of the County 
Court) take your hand in both of his, 
and make some eloquent remarks. A 
pesit manjr such recaptures you run over 
in your mind, and think how delightful 
it would be to peril your life, either by 
flood or fire — ^to cut off your arm, or 
your head, or any such tnfle, — for your 
dear Louise. 

You can hardly think of anything more 
joyous in life, than to live with Tier in 
some old castle, very far away from steam- 
boats and post-ofiices, and pick wild ge- 
raniums for her hair, and read poetry with 
her, under the shade of very dark ivy 
vines. ^ And you would have such a 
charming boudoir in some comer of the 
old i-uin, with a harp in it, and books 
bound in gilt, with cupids on the cover, 
and such a fairy couch, with the curtains 
hung-^-as you have seen them hung in 
some illustrated Arabian stories — upon a 
pair of carved doves ! 

Donald G. Mitcuxll. 



A Canada editor sny9 he has **a keen 
rapier to prick all fools an d kii aves. " H is 
fnendSj ii they are ])rudent, will take it 
from him. lie might commit suicide. 
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CANVASSING UNDER DISADVAN- 

TAGES. 

He smiled blandlv as he baited for a 
moment in front of the City HalL He 
looked like a man who could palm off 
almost anvthing on the public at 100 per 
cent profit, and yet leave each customer 
in a grateful mood. He had a tin trunk in 
his hand, and as he sailed down La Fay- 
ette avenue the boys wondered whether 
the trunk containedbug-juioe or horse lini- 
ment The stranger stopped in front of 
a handsome residence, his smile deepened, 
and he mounted the steps and pulled the 
bell 

" Is the lady at home ? *' he inquired of 
the girl who answered the bell. 

The girl thought he was the census 
taker, and she seated him in the parlor 
and called the lady of the house. When 
the lady entered the stranger rose, bowed, 
and said : 

'' Madame, I have just arrived in this 
town after a tour extending clear down to 
Florida, and wherever I went I was re- 
ceived with glad welcome.'* 

" Did you wish to see my husband ? *' 
she asked, as he opened the tin trunk. 

*^ No, madame ; I deal directly with the 
lady of the house in all cas^. A woman 
will appreciate the virtues of my extermi- 
nator and purchase a bottle, where a man 
will order me off the steps without glanc- 
ing at it" 

Your — ^your what? ** she asked. • 

*^ Madame/' he replied, 21s he placed a 
four-ounce phial of dark liquid on the 
palm of his left hand j '^ madame, I de- 
sire to call your attention to my ounset 
Bedbug Exterminator. It has been tried 
at home and abroad, and in no case has it 
failed to-'* 

''What do you mean, sir?** she de- 
loanded, getting very red in the face. 
''Leave this house instantly." 

"Madame, I do not wish you to infer 
from my — " 

'' I want you to leave this house I " she 
shrieked. 

" Madame, allow me to explain my — ** 

" I will call the police ! ** sne screamed, 
making for the door, and he hastily locked 
his trunk and hurried out 

Going down the street about two blocks 
he saw the lady of the house at the parlor 
window, and instead of climbing the steps 
hestoodonderthe window and politely said: 



"Madame, I don*t wish to even hint 
that any of the bedsteads in your house 
are inhabited by bedbugs, but — *' 

''What I What's that?** she ex- 
claimed. 

" I said that I hadn't the remotest idea 
that anv of the bedsteads in your house 
were intested by bedbugs," he replied. 

" Take yourself out of this yard ! ** she 
shouted, snatching a tidy off the back of 
a chair and brandishing it at him. 

"Beg pardon, madame, but I should 
like to ca\\ your — *' 

" Get out 1** she screamed; "get out, 
or I'll call the gardener ! '* 

" I will get out madame, but I wish 
you understood — ' 

" J-a-w-n ! J-a-w-n I *' she shouted out 
of a side window, but the exterminator 
agent was out of the yard before John 
could get around the house. 

He seemed discouraged as he walked 
down the street, but he had travelled less 
than a block when he saw a stout woman 
sitting on the front steps of a fine resi- 
dence, fanning herself. 

" Stout wonien are always good- 
natured, * ' he soliloquized as he opened the 
gate. 

"Haven't got anjrthing for the grass- 
hopper sufferers I ** she called out as he 
entered. 

There was an angelic smile on his face 
as he approached the steps, set his trunk 
down, and said : 

"My mission, madame, is even nobler 
than acting as agent for a distressed com- 
munity. The grasshopper sufferers do 
not comprise a one-hundredth {{art of the 
world's population, while my mission is to 
relieve tne whole world.** 

' ' I don* t want any peppermint essence. * * 
she continued as he started to unlock tne 
trunk. 

"Great heavens, madame, do I resem- 
ble^ a peddler of cheap essences ? " he ex- 
claimed. " I am not on& I am here in 
Detroit to enhance the comforts of the 
nightr- to produce^ pleasant dreams. Let 
me call your attention to my Sunset Bedbug 
Exterminator, a liquid warranted to — " 

' ' Bed what ? ' * sne screamed, ceasing to 
fan her fat cheeks. 

'' My Sunset Bedbug Exterminator. 
It is to-day in use in the humble negro 
cabins on the banks of the Arkansaw, as 
well as in the royal palaoe of her Msgesty 
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*'Tou r-r-raacal! you villyunl** she 
wheezed: '^how dare you insult me, 
in—" 

*^ No insult, madame, it is a pure mat- 
ter of—'' 

" Leave ! Git o-w-t ! ** she screamed, 
clutching at his hair, and he had to go 
out in such a huny that he couldn't lock 
the trunk until he reached the walk. 

He travelled several blocks and turned 
several comers before he halted again, and 
his smile faded away to a melancholy grin. 
He saw two or three ragged children at a 
fate, noticed that the house was old, and 
ne braced up and entered. 

' ' I vhants no zoap, ' \ said the woman of 
t^e house as she stood in the door. 

*'Soap, madame, soap? I have no 
soap I noticed that you lived in an old 
houise, and as old houses are pretty apt to 
be infested — " 

'*' I vhants no bins or needles to>day I " 
she shouted. 

"'MadamCj I am not a peddler of 
Yankee notions," he repli^. '' I am 
selling a liquid, prepared only by myself, 
which is warranted to — " 

*'I vhants no baper gollersi " she ex- 
claimed, motioning for him to leave. 

"Paper collars! I have often been 
mistaken for Shakspeare, madame. but 
never before for a paper collar peddler. 
Let me unlock my trunk and show — " 

**I vhants no matches — no dobaooo — 
no zigarsi" she interrupted; and her 
husband came round the comer and, 
after eving the agent for a moment, re- 
marked : 

*' If you don't be auick out of here I 
shall not have any shoking about it ! ' ' ^ 

At dusk last night the agent was sitting 
on a salt barrel in ftont of a commission 
house, and the shadows of evening were 
slowly deepening the melancholy look on 
his face. 

If. Quad, Defrott JWm Pttm. 



The boarders of a tavern in 0«orgia 
were annoyed by flies in their butter. 
Judge Dooley took the tavem-keeper 
aside, and remarked to him, in a private 
way. that some of his friends thought it 
would be best for him to put the butter on 
one plate and the flies on another, and let 
the people mix them to suit themselves. 
He mei^y suggested it for consideration. 

O. D. POKNTICK. 



A TRUE GHOST STORY. 

[Bet. Norman Macliod, D. D., born at Gampbell- 
town, 1812; died at Olangow, June 16, 187S. Edu- 
cated at the Glasgow and Edinlrorgh Unirenities, and 
■todied eome time in Oemiany. Became miniiter of 
Loudoan, Aynhiie, 1838 ; of Dalkeith, 1843 ; and of 
the Barony parfali, Olaagow, 1851. As a preacher and 
a man of letters he earned wideepread and endnrins 
popularity. Be was one of the Deans of the Chapel- 
Boyal, and one of Her Majesty's Chi4)lalns for Soot- 
land. Uis principal works are : The Eantett Ihidemt; 
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Tk» OU iMmtntmU amdkiaStm; The aUtrHmg; n*mnn»- 
eenem •/ a Hi§Uamd BtriA ; Th9 CMd Tkrmd, a stoiy 
for the yonng ; iVcpa at tkt Fear EaaH; CkameUr 8kttekt$^ 
from which the following is taken ; War amd Jmdgmmt, 
and other sermons, etc Isbister A Co., publishen.] 

Granting for the present the trath of 
the allegeof facts of spirit-rapping and of 
table-turning, yet, after hearing them, 
and companng them with some of the 
mysteries I have myself collected, chiefly 
in the Highlands, connected with second 
sight and ghostly apparitions, and with 
other similar phenomena noticed by me 
in some of the remoter valleys of the Han 
and Black Forest, I cannot possibly admit 
the one without admitting the other. 
Both seem to me to rest on such evidence 
as must compel them to stand or fall to- 
gether. Perhaps some day I may en- 
Bghten the world by recording some of 
these. 

I have no wish whatever to bring any 
reader who has ^*made up his miner' on 
those m^terious topics to my own way 
of thinking. I shall acknowledge it as a 
sign of progress in free thought if I am 
permitt^ to hold my own views without 
being condemned as a person devoid of all 
judgment or common sense. 

But one fact is better than a thousand 
mere arguments in discussing such a ques- 
tion, and I shall therefore devote the rest 
of this paper to a narrative, which the 
reader may rest assured is strictly trtie, 
and then I shall leave him to judge for 
himself as to how far such m^^terious 
phenomena as it records can be accounted 
for. To myself they are profoundly mys- 
terious ! 

A friend of mine, a medical man, went 
on a fishing expedition with an old college 
acquaintance, an army surgeon, whom ne 
haa not met^ for niany^ vears, from his 
having been in India with his regiment. 
M'Donald, the army surgeon, was a 
thorough Highlander, and slightly tinged 
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with what is called the saperstition of his 
countrymen, and at the time I speak of 
was liable to rather depressed spirits from 
an unsound liver. His native air was. 
however, rapidl^r renewing his youth ; and 
when he and his old friend paced along 
the banks of the fishing stream in a lonely 
part of Argyleshire, and sent their lines 
like airy gossamers over the pools, and 
touched the water over a salmon's nose 
so temptingly that the best principled 
and wisest nsh could not resist the bite, 
M' Donald had apparently regained all his 
buoyancy of spint. They had been fish- 
ing together for about a week with great 
success, when M' Donald proposed to pay 
a visit to a family with wnicn he was ac- 
quainted, that would separate him from 
nis friend for some days. But whenever 
he spoke of their intended separation, he 
sank down into his old gloomy state, at 
one time declaring that he felt as if they 
were never to meet again. My friend tried 
to rally him, but in vain. They parted at 
the trouting stream, M'Donalas route 
being across a mountain pass, with which, 
however, he had been well acquainted in 
his youth, though the road was lonely 
and wild in the extreme. The doctor re- 
turned earlv in the evening to his resting- 
place, whicn was a shepherd's house lying 
on the very outskirts of the ^ * settlements, ' 
and beside a foaming mountain stream. 
The shepherd's only attendants at the 
time were two herd lads and three do^ 
Attached to the hut, and communicating 
with it bv a short passage, was rather a 
comfortable room which ''the Laird '' had 
fitted up to serve as a sort of lodge for him- 
self in the midst of his shooting-ground, 
and which he had put for a fortnight at 
the disposal of my friend. 

^ Shortly after sunset on the day I men- 
tion the wind began to rise suddenly to a 
gnile, the rain descended in torrents, and 
the night became extremely dark. The 
shepherd seemed uneasy, and several 
times went to the door to inspect the 
weather. At last he roused the fears of 
the doctor for M' Donald's safety, by ex- 
pressing the hope that by this time he was 

' owre that awfu' black moss, and across 
the red bum." Every traveller in the 
Highlands knows how rapidly these moun- 
tain streams rise, and how confusing the 
moor becomes in a dark night ^ The con- 
fusion of memory once a doubt is suggest- 
ed, the utter mysteiy of places, becomes, 



as I know from experience, quite inde- 
scribable. ''The black moss and red 
bum ' ' were words that were never after 
forgot by the doctor, from the strange 
feeling they produced when first heard 
that night ; for there came into his mind 
terrible thoughts and foreboding about 
poor M' Donald, and reproaches tor never 
having considered his possible danger in 
attempting such a journey alone. In vain 
the shepherd assured him that he must 
have reached a place of safety before the 
darkness and the storm came on. A pre- 
sentiment which he could not cast off 
made him so miserable that he could 
hardly refrain from tears. But nothing 
could be done to reUeve the anxiety now 
become so painful. 

The doctor at last retired to bed about 
midnight. For a long time he could not 
sleep. The raging of the stream below 
the small window, and the thiuh of the 
storm, made him feverish and restless. 
But at last he fell into a sound and dream- 
less sleep. Out of this, however, he was 
suddenly roused by a peculiar noise in his 
room, not very loud, but utterly indescrib- 
able. He heard tap, tap, tap at the win- 
dow* and he knew, from the relation 
which the wall of the room bore to the 
rock, that the gloss could not be touched 
by human hand. ^ After listening for a 
moment, and forcing himself to smile at 
his nervousness, he turned round, and 
be^an again to seek repose. But now a 
noise began, too near and loud to make 
sleep possible. Starting and sitting up iu 
bed, he heard repeatea in rapid succes- 
sion, as if some one was spitting in anger, 
and close to his bed—" Fit ! fit ! fit ! " 
and then a prolonged "whir-r-r-r" from 
another part of the* room, while every 
chair began to move, and the table to 
jerk 1 The doctor remained in breathless 
silence, with every faculty intensely acute. 
He frankl:^ confessed that he heard his 
heart beating, for the sound was so un- 
earthly, so horrible, and something seemed 
to come so near him, that he began seri- 
ously to consider whether or not he had 
some attack of fever which affected his 
brain — for, remember, he had not tasted 
a drop of the shepherd's small store of 
whisky 1 He felt his pulse, composed his 
spirits, and compelled himself to exercise 
calm judgment. Straining his eyes to dis- 
cover anything he plainly saw at last a 
white object moving, but without sound, 
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before him. He knew that the door was 
shut and the window also. An overpow- 
ering conviction then seized him. which he 
could not resist, that his friend M* Donald 
was dead ! By an effort he seized a lucifer- 
box on a chair beside him, and struck a 
Ijj^ht. No white object could be seen. 
The room appeared to be as when he 
went to bed.^ The door was shut. He 
looked at his watch, and particularly 
marked that the hour was twentv-two 
minutes past three. But the match was 
hardly extinguished when, louder than 
ever, the same unearthly cry of '' Fit 1 fit 1 
fit!*| was heard, follow^ by the same 
horrible whir-r-r-r, which made his teeth 
chatter. Then the movement of the table 
and every chair in the room was resumed 
with increased violence, while the tapping 
on the window was heard above the 
storm. There was no bell in the room, 
but the doctor, on hearing all this friehtfiil 
confusion of sounds a^am repeated, and 
beholding the white object moving toward 
him in terrible silence, began to thump 
the wooden partition and to shout at the 
top of his voice for the shepherd, and 
having done so, he dived his head under 
the blanket ! 

The shepherd soon made his appear- 
ance, in his night-shirt, with a small oil- 
lamp, or '*crusey," over his head, anx- 
iously inquiring as he entered the room — 

''What is't, doctor? What's wrang? 
Pity me, arej'eill?" 

Very I " cried the doctor. ^ But before 
he could give any explanation a loud 
whir-r-r was heard, witn the old cry of 
*'Fit I '* close to the shepherd, while two 
chairs fell at his feet ! The shepherd 
sprang back, with a half scream of terror ! 
the lamp was dashed to the ground, and 
the door violently shut. 

*'Come back!*' shouted the doctor. 
*' Come back, Duncan, instantly, I com- 
mand you I " 

The shepherd opened the door very 
partially, and said, in terrified accents — 

'' G-ude be aboot us, that was awiu* I 
What under heaven is't? " 

'^ Heaven knows, Duncan," ejaculated 
the doctor with agitated voice, '* but do 

{>ick up the lamp, and I shall strike a 
ight" 

Duncan did so in no small fear ; but as 
he made his way to the bed in the dark- 
ness, to get a match from the doctor, 
something caught his foot ; he fell ; ana 



then, amidst the same noises and tumults 
of chairs, which immediately filled the 
apartment, the ''Fit! fit! fit! fit I" wa^ 
prolonged with more vehemence thkn ever ! 
The doctor sprang up. and made his way 
out of the room, but nis feet were several 
times tripped by some unknown power, 
so that he had the greatest difficulty in 
reaching the door witnout a fall. He was 
followed by Duncan, and both rushed out 
of the room, shutting the door ailer them. 
A new light haying been obtained, they 
both returned with extreme caution, and., 
it must be added, real fear, in the hope 
of finding some cause or other for all those 
terrifying signs. Would it surprise our 
readers to hear that they searched the 
room^ in vain? — that, after minutely ex- 
amining under the table, chairs, bed, 
eversrwhere, and with the door shut^ not 
a trace oould be found of anything? 
Would they believe that they heard dur- 
ing the day how poor M'Don^d had 
staggered, half-dead from fatigue, into 
his friend s house, and falling into a fit, 
had died at ttcenty-two minutes past three 
that morning? We do not ask anyone 
to accept of all this as true. But we 
pledge our honor to the following facts : 

The doctor, after the day's fishing was 
over, had packed his rod so as to take it 
into his bcKi-room - but he had left a min- 
now attached to tne hook. A white cat 
left in the room swallowed the minnow 
and was hooked. The unfortunate gour- 
mand had vehemently protested against 
this intrusion into its upper lip by the 
violent "Fit! fit! fit!" with which she 
tried to spit the hook out ; the reel added 
the mysterious whir-r-r-r ; and the disen- 
gaged line, getting entangled in the legs 
of the chairs and table, as the hook^ 
cat attempted to fiee from her tormentor, 
set the fiimiture in motion, and tripped 
up both the shepherd and the doctor; 
while an ivy branch kept tapping at the 
window ! WiU any one doubt the exist- 
ence of ghosts and a spirit-world after 
this? 

I have only to add that the doctor's skill 
was employed during the night in cuttiujg 
the hook out of the cat's lip, while his 
poor patient, yet most impatient, was held 
by the shepherd in a bag, the head alone 
of puss, with hook and minnow, being 
visible. McDonald made his appearance 
in a day or twQ, rejoicing once more to see 
his ftiend, and greatly enjoying the ghost 
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ttory, Ab tbe doctor finished the history 
of his night's horrors, he could not help 
la3ring down a proposition venr dogniati- 
ciuly to his half-superstitious friends, and 
as some amends for his own terror. 
** Depend upon it," said he, " if we could 
thoroughly examine into all the stories of 
ffhosts and apparitions, spirit-rapping, et 
noc genus omne^ they would turn out to be 
every bit as true as my own visit from the 
world of spirits; that all that sort of 
thins; is — great humbug aruinouseMte,^* 

We leave this sentiment with confidence 
in the hands of the illustrious dead, who 
spend so much time in disturbing furni- 
ture without even the apology of a hook 
and minnow. We have no doubt that 
Milton, Dante, Shakspeare, or Newton or 
Bacon, if properly invited, will cheerfully 
come as ^ests to any tea-party of true 
believers in London or Boston, to contra- 
dict in the most authoritative manner the 
doctor s profane scepticism . We shall be 
gliui to near the views of those distin- 
guished men. who, it is alleged, though 
dead yet speak. We despair of the cat. 
She has been silent ever since her great 
debut into spirit-land. Her lips though 
healed are sealed. 



DARBT DOYLE'S VOYAGE TO 
QUEBEC. 

One fine morning in May, I tuck the 
road from Inchegelagh, an' got up to the 
Cove safe an' sound. There I saw lots 
of ships with big broad boords fastened 
to ropes, every one ovthem saying, **The 
first vessel for Quebec " Siz I to myself, 
these are about to run for a wager ; this 
one sez she'll be first, and that one sez 
she'll be first At any rate, I pitched on 
one that was finely painted, and looked 
long and slender like a oorragh on the 
Shannon. When I wint on board to ax 
the fare, who should come up out ov a 
hole but Ned Flinn, an ould townsman ov 
my own. " Och, is it yourself that's 
there, Ned?" siz I; '*are you goin' to 
Amerrykey?" 

'' Why an' to be shure," siz he ; 'Tm 
tnoteov the ship." 

*' Meat ! that s vour sort, Ned " says 
I : ** then we'll only want bread. Hadn't 
I betther go and pay my way ? ' ' 

'' You're time enough," says Ned, •'I'U | 



tell you when we're ready for sae — leave 
the rest to me, Darby." 

"Och, tip us your fist," siz I; "you 
were alwa3rs the broth ov a boy ; for the 
sake of ould times, Ned, we must have 
a dhrop." So my jewel, Ned, brought 
me to where there was right good stuff. 
But when it came to three o'clock, I 
found myself mighty weak with hunger ; 
I had got the smell ov com beef an' cab- 
bage that knock' d me up entirely ; so I 
wint to the landlady, and siz I to her, 
" Maybee your leddysnip id not think me 
rood by axin' iv Ned an' myself could 
get our dinner ov that fine hot mate that I 
got a taste ov in my nose ? " 

"In troth, you can, an' welkim," siz 
she, an' she look'd mighty pleasant 

So, my darlin', dish ana all come up. 
^* Thot's what I call a flaugholoch mess," 
siz L So we eat ana drank away. 
Many's the squeeze Ned cave my fist, 
telling me to leave it aU to nim, an' how 
comfortable he'd make me on the voyage. 
Day aflher day we spint together, waitm' 
for the wind, till I found my pockets be- 
gin to grow very light At last, says he 
to me, one day after dinner : 

" Darby, the ship will be ready for sae 
on the morrow — ^you'd betther go on board 
an' pay your way." 

"Is it jokin' you are, Ned?" siz I; 
"shure you tould me to leave it all to 
you." 

, "Ah ! Darby," siz he, "you're for tak- 
in' a rise out o' me ; shure enough ye were 
the lad that was never without a joke 
— the very priest himself couldn't get 
over ve. But, Darby, there's no joke like 
the tnrue one. I'll stick to my promise ; 
but. Darby, you must pay your way." 

"Oh, Ned," siz I, "is this the way 
you're goin' to threat me aflher all ? I'm 
a rooin d man : all I could scrape to- 
gether, I spint on you. If you don't do 
something for me I'm lost Is there no 
place where you could hide me from the 
captain?" • 

^' Not a place," siz Ned. 

"An' where, Ned, is the place I saw 
you comin' up out ov ? " 

" Och, Daroy, that was the hould where 
the cargo's stow'd." 

J An is there no other place? " siz I. 
Oh, yes," siz he, " where we keep the 
wather casks. " 

"An* Ned," siz I, "does any one live 
down there 7" 
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'* Not a mother's sowl, * ' siz he. 

**An' Ned," siz I, *' can't you cram me 
down there, an' give me a lock ov straw 
an' a bit ?'^ 

;*Why, Darby " siz he, an' he look'd 
mighty pitiful, '^Imustthry. But mind, 
Darby, you'll have to hide all day in an 
empty barrel, an' when it comes to my 
watch, I'll bring you down some pro^: 
but if you're discover' d, it's all over wid 
me, an you'll be put on a dissilute island 
to starve 

'' Oh, Ned," siz I " leave it all to me— 
never fear. Darby — ^I'll mind my eye. ' ' 

When niffht cum on, I got down into 
the dark cellar, among the barrels ; poor 
Ned fixt a place in the comer for me to 
sleep, an' every night he brought me 
down hard black cakes an' salt meat 
There I lay snug for a whole month. At 
last, one night, siz he to me : 

'*Now, Darby, what's to be done? 
we're within three days' sail ov Quebec ; 
the ship will be overhaul' d, an' all the 
passengers' names call'd over; if you are 
found, you'll be sould as a slave for your 
passage money." 

^*An' is that all that frets jrou, my 
jewel? " siz I : ** can't you lave it all to 
me? In trotn, Ned, I'll never forget 
your hospitality, at any rate. But, Ned, 
what place is outside ov the ship ? " 

*' Why, the sae to be shure,' siz he. 

'*Och! botheration," siz I, ^^ I mane 
what's the outside the ship? " 

*' Why, Darby." siz he, ''part of it's 
oaUed the bulwark." 

''An' tundher an' turf!" siz I, "is it 
bulls that work the vessel along ? " ^ 

'*No, nor horses," siz he, "neither; 
this is no time for jokin' ; what do you 
mean to do?" 

"Why, I tell ye, Ned — get me an 
empty meal-bag, a bottle, an' a bare ham 
bone, an' that's all I'll ax." So bedad, 
Ned looked very quare at me ; but he got 
them for me anyhow. 

"Well, Ne<^^' siz I, "you know I'm a 
great shwimmer ; your watch will be 
early in the momin' ; I'll: jist slip down 
into the sae; do you cry out, there's a 
man in the wather, as loud as you can, 
an' lave all the rest to me.'' 

Well, to be sure, down into the sae I 
dropt without as much as a splash. Ned 
roar'd out with the hoarseness of a brayin' 
ass : "A man in the sae — a man in the 
sae. " Eveiy man, woman an' child came 



running up out of the holes, the captun 
among the rest, who put a long red barrel 
like a g;un to his eye — an' so thinkin' he 
was intint on shoot in' me, down I dived. 
When I got my head over the wather 
agen, what should I see but a boat rowin' 
to me, as fast as a throut aflher a pinkeen. 
When it came up close enough to be heard, 
I roared out, '' Bad scran to yees, for a set 
ov spalpeen rascals, did ye hear me at 
last?" The boat now run 'pon the top 
ov me ; down I dived again like a duct 
aflher a frog, but the minnit my skull 
came over the wather, I was gript by the 
scruff ov the neck, and dhrag^d into the 
boat To be sure 1 didn' t kick up a row — 
"Let go my hair, ye blue devils," I 
roared,^ "it's well ye have me in your 
marcy in this dissilute place, or be the 
powers I'd make you feel the strinth ov 
my bones. What hard luck I had to fol- 
low ye's at all ; which ov ye is the mas- 
ther?" As I said this, every mother's 
son began to stare at me, with my bag 
round mv neck, an' my bottle by my side, 
and the bare bone in my fist " There he 
is," siz they, pointing to a little yallow 
man in the comer oT the boat "May 
bad weather rise blisthers on your rapin- 
hook shins," siz I, "you yallow-looking 
monkey, but it's most time for you to 
think of lettin' me into your ship — ^I'm 
here plowin' and nlungm' this month 
afther ye ; sure I dian't care a thrawneen^ 
was it not that you have my best Sun- 
day clothes in your ship, and my name in 
your books. For three straws, as I don't 
know how to write, I'd leave my mark, 
and that on your skull;" so saying, I 
made a lick at him with the ham bone, 
but I was near tumblin' into the sae agen. 

"An'^ pray what is your name, my 
lad ? " siz the captain. 

"What's my name? What 'id j^ou 
give to know?" sez I, "ye unmannerly 
spalpeen — it might be what's your name. 
Darby Doyle, out ov your mouth — aye, 
Darby Doyle, that was never afeard or 
ashamed to own it, at home or abroad I " 

"An' Mr. Darby Doyle." siz he, "do 
you mean to persuade us that you swum 
from Cork to this, aflher us ? " 

" That's more of your ignorance." siz I 
— " aye, an' if you sted three days longer, 
and not take me up, I'd be in Quebec oe- 
fore ve ; only my purvisions were out, and 
the few rags of bank notes I had all melt- 
ed into paste in my pocket, for I hadn't 
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time to get them changed. But stay, wait 
till I get my foot on shore ; there's never 
a coroner m Cork iv you don't pay for 
leaving me to the marcy of the waves." 

All this time, the blue chaps were push- 
ing the boat with sticks through the 
wather, till at last we came close to the 
ship. Every one on board saw me at the 
Cove, but didn't see me on the voyage ; 
to be sure, every one's mouth was wide 
open crying out ** Darby Doyle." ** The 
sorra stop your throats," siz I. *^It's 
now ye can call me loud enough ; ye 
wouldn't shout that way when ye saw me 
rowling like a tub in a mill-race the other 
day fomenst your faces." When they 
heard me say that, some ov them grew 
pale as a sheet — every thumb was at work, 
till they most brought the blood from 
their forreds. But, my jewel, the cap- 
tain does no moro but runs to the book, 
and calls out the names that paid, and 
them that wasnH paid — to be shure, I was 
one ov them that didn't pay.^ If the cap- 
tain looked at me before with wondher- 
ment^ he now looked with astonishment 1 
Nothing was tawk'd ov for the other three 
days, but Darby Doyle's great shwim from 
the Cove to Quebec. One sed — 

'\1 alwaj;8 knew Darby to be a great 
sbwimmer. 

"De ye remember," sez another, 
*^when Darby's dog was nigh been 
drowned in the great duck hunt, when 
Darby peel'd off an' brought in the dog, 
made ailher the duck himself and swum 
for two hours endwavs; and do ye re- 
member when all the aogsgother'd round 
the duck at one time ; when it wint down 
how Darl^ dived aflher it, and sted down 
for almost an hour^-and sted below while 
the crathur was eatin' a few frogs, for she 
was weak and hungry ; and when every- 
body thought he was lost, up he came with 
the duck by the leg in hiis kithogue ? (left 
hand.}" 

Bedad, I agreed to all they sed, till at 
last we got to Amerrykey. I was now in 
a quare way ; the captain wouldn't let me 
go till a friend of his would see me. ^ By 
tnis time, my jewel, not only his friends 
came^ut swarms upon swarms staring at 
poor Darby. At last, I called Ned. 

"Ned avick," siz I, '*I want to go 
about my Im'ness. ' ' 

"Be easy. Darby," siz he, "haven't ye 
your fill of good atmg, an' the captain's 
got mighty fond ov ye entirely." 



"Is he. Ned?" siz I; "but tell us, 
Ned, are all them crowds ov people goin 
tosae?" 

"Augh, ye omedhaun," siz Ned, 
" shure they are come to look at you." 

Just as he sed this, a tall yallow man, 
with a black curly head, comes and stares 
me friU in the face. 

"You'll know me agen," siz I, "con- 
found yer manners, and the schoolmasther 
that taught ye." But I thought he was 
going to shake hands with me, when he 
tuck nould of my fist and opened every 
finger, one by one, then opened my shirt, 
and look't at my breast 

"Pull away, mabouchal," siz I, "I'm 
no desarthur, at anv rate." But never 
an answer he made, but walked down into 
the hole where the captain lived. 

"This is more ov it," siz I; "Ned. 
what could that tallah-faced man mane ? ' 

' * Why * ' siz Ned, * * he was looldn to see 
iv your fingers were webb'd, or had ye 
scales on your breast." 

" Hiz impidence is grate," siz I ; ** did 
he take me for a duck or a bream r But 
Ned, what's the meanin' ov the boonls 
across the stick the people wdk on, and 
the biff white board up there ? " 

"Why, come over and read,'* siz Ned. 

But, my jewel, I didn't know whether 
I was stannm' on my head or on my heels 
when I saw in great big black letters — 

"the greatest wondher in the 
world iii to be seen here ; 

A man that heats otU Nicholas the Diver! 

He has swum from Cork to Amerrykey 1 1 ! 

Proved on oath by ten of the Crew and 
twenty Passengers. 

Admittance Haifa DoUar." 

*' Arrah, Ned, jewel,'* siz I, "does this 
mane your humble sarvint ? " 

" Sorra one else," siz he — so I makes 
no more ado, than with a hop, skip, and 
jump, gets over to the captain, who was 
now talkin' to the yallow fellow that was 
afther starin me out ov countenance. 
^ "Pardon my rudeness, your honor,** 
siz I, mighty polite, and making a bow-^ 
at the same time, Ned was at my heels-^ 
so, rising my foot, to give the genteel 
scrape, sure, I scraped all the skin oH his 
shin. 

" To the ould boy with your brogoea." 
ttihe. 
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" JTou'd better not corse the wearer," 
Biz I, "oi— " 

'^ Oh I Darby/' siz the captain, " don't 
be ungintecl, and so many ladies and gin- 
tiemin lookin' at ye.** 

''The never another mother's sowl shall 
lay their peepers on me till I sae sweet 
Inche^ela^h agen," siz I; **bedad, you 
are dom' it well. How much money have 
ye gothered for m v shwimmin ? " 

Be quiet, Darby," siz the captain, and 
he looked very much frickened. * \ I have 
plenty, and I'll have more for ye, iv ye do 
what I want ye^ to do." 

*' And what is it, avick? " siz L 

*'Why, Darby,'' siz he, '' I'm after 
houldin' a waeer last night with this gin- 
tleman, for all the worth ov my ship, that 
you'll shwim against anyshwimmer in the 
world ; and Darbv, if you don't do that, 
I'm a gone man. 

''Augh, give us your fist," siz I, "did 
you ever hear ov^ the sons of the sod 
desavin' any man in the European world 
yet — barrin themselves? " 

''Well Darby," siz he, "I'll give you 
a hundred dollars ; but Darby, you must 
be to your word, and you shall have an- 
other hundred.' 

So saving he brought me down into the 
cellar : but, my jewel, I didn't think for 
the life ov me to see such a wondherful 
place, nothin' but goold every way I 
turned, and Darby's own sweet face in 
twenty places, fiedad, I was almost 
ashamed to ax the gintleman for the dol- 
lars. But siz I to myself agen — ^the gin- 
tleman has too much money ; I supoose 
he does be throwin' it into the sae, for I 
ofien heard the sae was richer than the 
land, so I may as well take it. anyhow. 

"Now, Darby," siz he, here's the 
dollars for ye." But bedad, my iewel, it 
was only a bit ov paper he was handin' me. 

"Arrah, none ov yer tricks upon 
thravellers," siz I. "1 had betther nor 
that, and many more of them, melted 
in the sae : give me what won't wash out 
of my pocket." 

" Wny, Darby," siz he, "this is an or- 
dher on a merchant for the amount. ' ' 

"Pho, phol" siz I, "I'd sooner take 
your word nor his oath," looking round 
mighty respectful at the goold wafls. 

^Well, well, Darby,^ siz he, "you 
must have the real thing;" so, sure 
enough, he reckoned me out a hundred 
dolhmsin goold. I never saw the like since 



the stockin' fell out of the chimney on my 
aunt, and cut her forred. 

"Now, Darby," siz he, "you are a 
rich man, and you are worthy of it all — 
sit down, Darby, and take a bottle oy 
wine." So, to please the gindemen, I 
sat down. After a bit, who comes down 
but Ned. 

"Captain" siz he. "the deck is 
crowded ; I had to block up the ^ngway 
to prevent any more irom coming m to see 
Darby. Bring him up, or as sure as a gun 
the ship 'ill be sunk.' 

"Come up. Darby," siz the captain, 
smilin' wonderful pleasant at myself So, 
my jewel, he handed me up through the 
hall aA tindher as iv I was a lady, or a 
pound of fresh butther in the dog days. 
When I got up, shure enough, I couldn't 
help stann' ^ such crowds ov fine ladies 
and yallow gmtlemen never was seen be- 
fore in any ship. One of them, a little 
rosy-cheek' d beautv, whisper' d the cap- 
tin somethin', but he shuk his head, an' 
then she came over to me. 

"Darby," siz she, "I know an Irish- 
man would do any thing to please a lady." 

" In troth you may say that with your 
ownjpurty mouth,*' siz I. 

''Well, then, Darby," siz she, "the 
ladies would wish to see you give a few 
strokes in the sae." 

"Och, an' they shall have them an' 
welcome," siz L 

"That's a good fellow," siz she, " now 
sthripoff." 

' * Decency, Katty , ' ' siz I. But all to no 
use, I was made to peel off behind a big 
sheet, and then I made one race, and 
jumpt ten yards into the wather to get 
out ov their sight. Shure enough, every 
.one's eyes danced in their head, while 
they lookt on the spot where I went down. 
A thought came into my head while I was 
below, how I'd show them a little divar- 
sion, as I could use a great many thricks 
in the wather. So I didn't rise at aW till I 
got to the tother side, and eveiy one ran 
to that side ; then I took a^ hoult of my 
two big toes, and making a ring of myself, 
rowlea round like a hoop on the top ov 
the wather all round the snip. I b'lieve I 
opened their eyes I ^ Then 1 yarded, back 
swum, an' dived, till at last the captin 
made signs to me to come out, so I got into 
the boat, an' threw on my duds. Tne very 
ladies were breakin* their necks, runnin' 
to shake hands wid me. 
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"Shure," saysthev. **vou*re the great- 
est man in the world I So for three 
days I showed off to crowds ov people, 
though I was frying in the watner for 
shame. 

At last, the day came that I was to 
stand the tug. I saw the captain lookin' 
very often at me. At last, 

'* Darby," siz he, **are you any way 
cowed? The fellow you have to shwim 
agenst can shwim down watherfalls and 
catharacts." 

'*Can he, avio,*' m I; "but can he 
shwim up agenst them ? ^ Wow, wow. 
Darby for that ! But captin, come here ; 
is all my purvisions ready ?--don*t let me 
fall short of a dhrop ov the rale stuff 
above all things." An' who should come 
up while I was tawkin* to the captain^ but 
the chap I was to shwim with, and heard 
all I sea. Bedad ! his eyes grew as big 
as two oysther shells. Then the captain 
called me aside. 

** Darby," siz he,^ *' do you put on this 
green jacket an' white throwsers, that the 
people may betther extinguish you from 
the other chap." 

*' With all nearts, avic," siz I, ** green 
forever — Darby's own favorite color, the 
world over ; but where am I goin' to, cap- 
tin?" 

** To the shwimmin' place, to be shure," 
siz he. 

'* Here' sat you, my hearty," siz I, "and 
*the de'il take the hindmost.'" I was 
then inthroduced in due form to the 
shwimmer. I looked at him from head to 
foot He was so tall that he could eat 
bread an' butther over my head — ^with a 
face as yallow as a kite's foot. 

"Tip us the mitten," siz I, " mabou- 
chal," quite pleasant. Siz I to mvself, 
I'm done — but, cheer up, Darby ! if I'm 
not able to kill him. I'll frighten the life 
out ov him. "Where are we goin' to 
shwim to?" siz I, though bedad, if all 
was known, I was rightly nonplushed at 
the same time. But never a word he 
answered. 

"Are you bothered, neighbor?" siz I 
to him a^in, mighty stiff. 

" I reckon I'm not," siz he, as chuff as 
a bear 

"Well, then," siz I, "why didn't you 
answer your betthers ? What id ve think 
iv we shwum to Keep Cleer, or the Keep 
ov Good Hope?" 

"I reckon neither/' siz he agen, 



ey\vL me as iv I was goin' to pick his 
pockets. 

^ "Well, then, have ye any favorite place?" 
siz I. "Now, I've heard a great deal 
about the island where poor Bony died ; 
I'd like to see it, iv I haa anyone to show 
me the place; suppose we wint there." 
But not a taste or a word could I get 
out ov him, good or bad-y-so off we set 
through the crowds ov ladies and gintle- 
men. Such cheerin' an' wavin' ov hata 
never was seen even at Dan's enthry into 
Dublin : an' then the row ov purty girls 
laughin and rubbiu' tip against me, that 
I cou'd harly ^et on. To be shure, no one 
cou'd be lookm' to the ground, an' not be 
lookin' at them, till at last I was thriptup 
by a big lump ov iron stuck fast in the 

S-ound. with a bi^ ring to it "Who! 
arly, siz I. makin' a nop an' a crack o' 
my fingers, you're not down yet." I 
turned round to look at what thript me. 

"What d'ye call that?" siz 1 to the 
captin. who was at my elbow. 

"Why, Darby," says he, "that's an 
anchor. ' 

" Have ye any use for it?" siz I. 

" Not in the laste," siz he ; "it's only 
to fasten boats to." 

" Maybe you'd give it to a body," siz I. 

"An' welkim. Darby," siz he, "it's 
yours." 

'* Good luck to your honor, sir," siz I, 
" it's my poor father that will pray for 
you. When I left home, the crathar 
hadn't as much as an anvil, but what was 
sthreeled awajr by the agint — ^bad look to 
him. This will be jist the thing that'll 
mateh him : he can tie the horse to the 
ring, while ne forges on the other part. 
Now, will ye obleege me by gettin' a couple 
ov chaps to lay it on my shouldher when 
I get mto the wather, and I won't have 
to be comin' back for it afther I shake 
hands with this fellow." ^ Bedad, the chap 
turned from yellow to white when he heard 
me say this ; an' siz he to the gintleman 
that was walkin' by hu side, 

"I reckon I'm not fit for the shwim- 
min' to-day — I don't feel mysdf,'' 

" An' murdher in Irish, it ye' re yer 
brother, can't you send him for yourself, 
an' I'll wait here till he comes. Here, man, 
take a dhrop of this before ye go. Here's 
to your bettner health, an' your brother's 
into the bargain." ^ So I took off my 
glass, and handed him another ; but the 
never a dhrop ov it he'd ti^e. 
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" No force, ayio," bus I, " maybe you 
think there's poison in itr--ftn' takin' an- 
other glass myself— well, here' s good look to 
us, once more. An' when wiU ye be able for 
the shwim, avick ?" siz I, mighty com- 
plisant. 

'' I reckon in another week/' siz he. 

So we shook hands and parted. The 
poor fellow went home — ^took the fever — 
then began to rave — "shwim up cathar- 
acts !-^nwim to the Keep of Good Hope ! 
— shwim to St. Helena I — shwim to Keep 
Cleerl — shwim with an anchor on his 
back I Oh 1 oh ! oh I that'll never do 
forme.*' amow. 



THE FABLES OP JEAN DE LA 
FONTAINE. 

[This nniTenally popular author waa bom at Ghitean 
Tliierry in 1621. Uia father desired to educate him 
for the church, a career wholly untuited to his natural 
disposition. At the age of nineteen he was placed with 
the Fathers of the OnUoxy, but remained with them 
only eighteen months. lie was considered a dull and 
spiritless youth, and manifested not the least spark of 
poetry until he was twenty-two years old, when the 
recitation of an ode of Malherbe*s roused his dormant 
genius, and he began to compose renes. At the age 
of twenty-six his father persuaded him to marry a 
woman for Whom he had little or no attachment; He 
lived, however, several yoars with her, and had a son. 
He made himself familiar with the best writings of the 
ancfents, particubtrly Homer, Plato, Plutarch, Horace, 
Virgil, Terence, and Quintilian. Being invited to 
Paris by the Dudiess Bouillon, he was there introduced 
to Fonquet, then Minister of Finance, flnom whom he 
received an annual pension of a thousand fhtncs, on 
condition of producing a piece of poetry quarterly. 
After the fall of Fouquot, he was taken into the aervice 
of Henrietta, wife of Monsieur, tlie klng*s brother; 
and, when she died, other pf>rs«m8 of distinction gave 
him their protection, until Madame Sablidrs opened 
her house to him and relieved him from every care. 
With this kindest of fHeuds he lived twenty years. 

La Fontnine*8 Tale$ and Fablea have been published 
with splendid niustrations. The best edition of the 
former is that of 1762, with Eisen*s designs, and vig- 
nettes by Choflat. Tho Fablf were published in a 
magnificent edition, four Tolumes folio, 1755-^0, each 
fable being illustrated with a plate. An exquisite edi- 
tion of the fhftbf, In octavo, was published by Fonmier 
in 1839, with designs by J. J. Graiidville. The reader 
of this edition Is at a loss which most to admire, the ex- 
uberant humor and wisdom of the poet, or the extra- 
»rdinary felicity with which the artist has told the 
poet's story in hhi Illustrations, and hy Dorfi, 18C8.] 

THE COUNCIL HELD BY THE RATS. 

Old Bodilard, a certain cat, 

Such havoc of the rats liad made, 
'Twas difficult to find a rat 



With nature's debt unpaid. 
The few that did remain, 
To leave their holes afraid. 
From osaal food abstain. 
Not eatinf? half their fill. 
And wonder no one will. 
That one, who made on rats his revel. 
With rats passed not for cat, but deviL 
Now, on a day, this dread rat-eater. 
Who had a wife, went out to meet her; 
And while he held his caterwauling:, 
The unkilled rats, their chapter calling^ 
Discussed the point, in grave debate, 
How they might shun impending fiite. 

Their dean, a prudent rat, 
Thoueht best, and better soon than late^ 

To bell the fatal cat; 
That, when he took his hunting-round, 
The rats, well cautioned by the sound. 
Might hide in safety under ground ; 
Indeed, he knew no other meansL 
And all the rest 
At once confessed 
Their minds were with the dean's. 
No better plan, they all believed, 
Could possibly have been conceived ; 
No doubt, the thing would work right well, 
If any one would hang the bell. 
But, one by one, said every rat, 
" I'm not so big a fool as that" 
The plan knocked up in this respect^ 
The council cloned without eflect. 
And many a council I have seen, 
Or reverend chapter with its dean. 
That, thus resolving wisely^ 
Fell through like this precisely. 

To argue or refute, 

Wine counsellors abound ; 

The man to execute 
Is harder to be found. 

THE CAT AND THE OLD RAUR, 

A story-writer of our sort 
Historifies, in short, 
Of one that may be reckoned 
A Bodilard the Second — 
The Alexander of the cats. 
The Attila, the scourge of ratf^ 

Whose fierce and whiskered head 
Among the latter spread, 
A league around, its dread ; 
Who seemed, indeed, determined 
The world should be unvermined. 
The planks with props more false than slim. 
The tempting heaps of poisoned meal, 
The traps of wire and traps of steel, 
Were only play, compared with him. 
At length, so sadly were they scared 
The rats and mice no longer dared 
To show their thievish faces 
Outside their hiding-plaoei^ 
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TIius fthunning all pursuit ; whereat 

Our crafty General Cat 
Contrived to hang hiniRelf, aa dead, 
BeRide the wall, with downward head— > 
BeftiHting gravitation'R lawii 
By clinging with hin hinder claws 
To some small bit of string. 
The rats esteemed the thing 

A judgment for some naughty deed, 
Some thievish snatch, 
Or ngly scratch ; 

And thought their foe had got his meed 

By being hung indeed. 

with hope elated all 

Of laughing at his funeral, 
They thrust their noses out in air; 
And now to show their heads they dare, 
Now dodging back, now venturing more ; 
At last, upon the larder^s store 
They fall to filching, as of yore. 
A scanty feast enjoyed these shallows ; 
Down dropped the fiung one from his gallows, 

And of the hindmost caught. 
" Some other tricks to me are known," 
Said he, while tearinj^ bone from bone, 

" By long experience taught : 
The point is settled, free from doubt, 
That from your holes you shall come out." 
His threat as good as prophecy 
Was proved by Mr. Mildandsly ; 
For, putting on a mealy robe, 
He squatted in an open tub, 
And held his purring and his breath — 
Out came the vermin to their death. 
On this occasion, one old stager, 
A rat as gray as any badger, 
Who had in battle lost his tail. 
Abstained from smelling at the meal; 
And cried, far off, "Ah ! Greneral Cat, 
I much respect a heap like that ; 
Your meal is not the thing, perhaps, 
For one who knows somewhat of traps ; 
Should you a sack of meal become^ 
rd let you be, and stay at home." 

Well said, I think, and prudently, 
By one who knew distrust to be 
The parent of security. 

THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

Upon a tree there moimted guard 
A veteran cock, adroit and cunning ; 
When to the roots a fox up running 

Spoke thus, in tones of kind regard: 
" Our ojuarrel, brother, is at an end ; 
Henceforth I liope to live your friend ; 
For peace now reigns 
Throughout the animal donrains. 

I bear the news. Come down, I pray, 
And give me the embrace fraternal : 

And please, my brother, don't delay : 



So much the tidings do concern all, 

That I must spread them far to-dav. 
Now you and yours can take your walks 
Without a fear or thought of hawks; 
And should you clash with them or othen^ 
In us youMl find the best of brothers — 
For which you may, this joyful night. 
Your merry bonfires light. 
But, first, let's seal the bliss 
With one fraternal kiss." 
"Good friend," the cock replied, "upon my 

word, 
A better thing I never heard ; 
And doubly I rejoice 
To hear it from your voice : 
And, really, there must be something in it, 
For yonder come two greyhounds, which, 

I flatter 
Myself, are couriers on this very matter; 
They come so fast, they'll be here in a 
minute, 
I'll down, and all of us will seal the blessing 
With general kissing and caressing." 
"Adieu," said the fox ; " my errand's pressing, 
I'll hurrv on my way, 
And we'll rejoice some other day." 
So off the fellow scampered, quick and light, 
To gain the fox-holes of the neighboring 

height — 
Less happy in his stratagem than flight. 
The cock laughed sweetly in his sleeve — 
'Tis doubly sweet deceiver to deceive. 

THE CROW AND THE POX. 

A master crow^ perched on a tree one day. 

Was holdmg in his beak a checMe — 
A master fox, by the odor dniwn that way, 
S|iake unto him in words like these: 
" O, good morning, my Lord Crow I 
How well you look, how handsome you 
do grow I 
'Pon my honor, if your note 
Bears a resemblance to your coat, 
You are the phoenix of the dwellers in these 
woods." 
At these words does the crow exceedingly 

rejoice ; 
And, to aisplav his beauteous voice. 
He o()ens a wide beak, lets fall his stolen 
goods. 
The fox seized on't, and said, " My good 

Monsieur, 
Learn that every flatterer 
Lives at the expense of him who hears him 

out 
This lesson is well worth a cheese, no 
doubt." 
The crow, ashamed, and much in pain. 
Swore, b!it a little late, they'd not catcii him 
so again. 
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THE DERVISE, THE THIEF, AND 
THE DEVIL. 

[Trx Fablks or Pxlpat flint appeiir Id the Pomtcha- 
tantra of the Sanskrit : probably in lome antecedent 
form they wore translated fhim the now extinct PtthM 
Uingiiage. 

About the eighth century the first Arabic rersion 
was made by a Persian named Rftzbeh. Tliis Arabic 
Tersion is the parent of all saoceesire ones. Of the 
European languages the GenuNn (1483) seems to have 
been the earliest In £nglLrii it first appeared in 1570i 
from which Beaumont and Fletcher prolmbly derived 
the story of the Dervite and the Thi^, which appears in 
the tragi-comedy of Women Pleiued. Massinger also 
makes the same story serve in the OmanUan.] 

"In the parts af^oining to Babylon/* 
continued the third Minister, "there was 
once a certain Dervise, who lived like a 
true servant of Heaven : he subsisted only 
upon such alms as he received ; and, as 
for other things, gave himself up wholly 
to Providence, without troubling his mind 
with the intrigues of this worlof. 

** One of the friends of the Dervise one 
day sent him a fat ox, which a Thief see- 
ing as it was led to his lodging, he re- 
solved to have it whatever it cost him. 
With this intent he set forward for the. 
Dervise* s habitation ; but, as he went on, 
be met the Devil in the shape of a plain- 
dressed man, and suspecting by his coun- 
tenance that he was one of his own stamp, 
he immediately asked him who he was 
and whither he was goin^. 

"The stranger, on this, made him a 
short answer to nis demand, saying, ^ I 
am the Devil, who have taken human 
shape upon me, and I am going to this 
cave witn intent to kill the Dervise that 
lives there : because his exami)le does me 
a world or mischief, by making several 
wicked people turn honest and good men : 
I intend, therefore, to put him out of the 
way, and then hope to succeed better in 
my business than I have done of late ; 
else, I assure you, we shall soon want 
people in my dominions.' 

" 'Mr. Satan, 'answered the Thief, *Iam 
your most obedient, humble servant ; I as- 
sure you I am one you have no reason to com- 
plain about; for I am a notorious Kobber 



and am going to the same place whithct 
you are bent, to steal a fat ox that was a 
few hours ago given to the Dervise that 
you design to kill. ' 

" * My good friend,* quoth the Devil, 'I 
am heartily glad I have met you, and re- 
joice that we are both of the same humor, 
and that both of us design to do this 
abominable Dervise a mischief. Go on 
and prosper,' continued the Devil, 'and 
know, when you rob such people as these, 
you do me a doubly acceptable service.' 

" In the midst of this discourse they 
both came to the Dervise's habitation. 
Night was already well advanced, and the 
good man had said his usual prayers and 
was gone to bed. And now the Tliief and 
the Devil were both preparing to put their 
desi^s into execution, when the Thief said 
to himself, 'The Devil, in going to kill 
this man, will certainly make nim cry out, 
and raise the neighborhood, which will 
hinder me from stealing the ox.' 

"The Devil, on the other hand, reas- 
oned with himself after this manner : 
' If the Thief goes to steal the ox before 
I have executed my design, the noise he 
will make in breaking open the door will 
waken the Dervise and set him on his 
guard.' Therefore said the Devil to the 
Thief, ' Ijet me first kill the Dervise, and 
then thou mayest steal the ox at thy own 
leisure. * 

" 'No,' said the Thief, • the better way 
will be for vou to stay till I have stolen 
the ox, and then do you murder the 
man. ' But both refusing to give way the 
one to the other, thev quarrelled first, and 
from words they feu to downright fisti- 
cuffs. At which sport the Devil provinc 
the stronger of the two, the Thief called 
out to the Dervise, 'Awake, man, arise I 
here is the Devil come to murder you ! ' 
And on this, the Devil perceivinc him- 
self discovered, cried out, 'Tnieves. 
thieves ! look to your ox. Dervise ! 
The good man, quickly waking at the 
noise, called in the neighbors, whose 

Sresence constrained the Thief and the 
^evil to betake themselves to their 
heels : and the poor Dervise saved both 
his life and his ox." 
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